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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 


A.—Por the D6va-nagari aljihabet, and others related to it,— 


^ di 

T i, 

i j, ^ w, g? 

u. 

M J 

p e, 

^e, ^ 

ai, ^ 

0, ^ b, 

iRt ail. 

^ ha 

^ kha 

^ ga 

gba 


?k* 

^ chn 

W ahha 

ei ja 

W jha 

’Sf na 

z ia 

Z tha 

^ da 

Z dba 


na 

H la 

n Iha 

Z da 

W dha 

3T nn 

^ pa 

tR pha 

^ ba 

K bha 


ma 

Z ya 

T ra 

wT la 

^ ra 

or ica 

■Ji Sa 

t( sha ^ 

r sa 


ha 

^ fa 

Z rha 

S la 

3E^ lha 



Visarga (*.) is represented by/i, thus :/cm Anmioara (*) is represented 
by m, thus aimh, vsT vamL In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
and is then written ng; thus Anumsiha or Chandra-bin'hi is re¬ 

presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus w* mi. 

B.—For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to llindostani— 

8 ^ ‘ 
sh ^ gk 
^ ‘-j ,/ 

? i> q 
i ^ k 
f. q 
J I 

C m 

c; 

when rcpirtsoiiting anurtilmta 
in Df 7 a-nftg»ri, by 07 or 
nasalwofl vowel, 

; w or V 

* /i 

^ y, etc. 

, Tan win is represented by n, thus fauran. Alif-e maqmra is represented 
by a;—thus da*wq. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated,—thus handa. 

When pronounced, it is written,—thus gunnh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in ti’anslitera- 
tion. Thus IR hm, not bana. When not projiounoed in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at tlie end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) ddlch^ld, pronounced dekhtd ; (Kash¬ 
miri) 'jS kqr'‘, pronounced kor ; (Bihari) dekhath\ 


1 

a, etc. 

Z. 

3 

j 

d 

J 

r 
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Z- 

ch 

0 

d 

J 

T 

/W 

V 

P 

T 
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/V 

j 
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Mk 
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sh 
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Is 
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0.—Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted:— 

(а) The h sound found in Marathi (w), Tashto (^), Kaimiri (^, w), Tibetan 

(i), and elsewhere, is represented by fs- So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by 

(б) The dz sound found in Marathi (^r), Pashto (^), and Tibetan (I) is repre¬ 

sented by and its aspirate by 

(c) Kashmiri (3t) is represented by w. 

(d) Sindhi Western Pahjabi (and elsewliere on the N.-W. Frontier) and 

Pushto jj or ^ are represented by n. 

(e) The following are letters peculiar lo Pashto:— 

f; ov dSt according to pronunciation ; s> ^ f j or accord¬ 
ing to pronunciation ; <^ ^4 or according to pronunciation ; or ^ 

(/) Ibc follo'wing are letters jieculiar to Sindlu :— 

bh; th; ^ t; ^ fh ; ^ ph; ^ jj; ^ jh; ^ chh; 

^n; 3 dh ; ^ d; o dd ; ^ db ; ^ Jck ; <S gg ; 4 ^ gh ; 

/ w ; ^ 

D.—Certain sounds, whicb are not provided for above, occur in transcribing 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from transli¬ 
terating) language^ (such as Bengali) whose spoiling does not represent the spoken sounds. 
Tlie principal of llicse are the following:— 


d, represents the sound of the a in all. 

d t ,> 

ii 

Jf 

a in hat. 

•• 


n 

e in met. 

d, 


99 

0 in hot. 

tt 

9f 

}9 

e in the French Halt. 

Oy „ 


91 

0 in the first o in pi^omote. 

dy yy 

3> 

99 

0 in the Gorman scfdin. 


>> 

9* 

« in the ,, muhe. 

tky 

99 

99 

th in think. 


Jj 

99 

ih in this. 


'i he semi-consonants peculiar to tlie Munda languages are indicated by an apos¬ 
trophe. Thus h\ t\p\ and so on. 

E.—M^hen it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in (KliOwar) assistai^ he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on the 
first, and not, as might be expected, on the second syllable. 







INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


This volume, dealing with the Central Crmip ef Tiulo-Aiyan Vernaculars, is 
divided into four parts, vix .:— 

Part i, dealing with VVeatern Hindi and Panjahi 
Part ii, ,, RfijaLstliaiii and GujaiMll 

Part ill, „ The Bhil Iiangii.igL"(, Kliiiiule'<i, L'tr 

Part iv, ,, Pahafl. 


Of these, Part iii has been prepared partly by Prerissor Jvoilou and piirlly liy me. 
1 am entirely responsible for the other Paris 

The languages forming tiiis Central Group, aud tlio ninnliers of tlieir speakers as 
reported for this Survey, are as follows :— 


Western Hindi 
Panjabi 
K&jaBthanl 
Qujaiatl . 
Bhlli, etc. 
Eastern PaharP 
Central Palifirl 
Western Pahafi 


. IIH,01:5,028 
. 12,077,Clio 
. 1.0,81.2,087 
. ll),t;tl).227 
, 1,100 070 

11:5,721 
. 1 , 11 ) 7,012 
8io-,iin 


Tutu, . 83,'!'i.8,O70 


Of these, the most important, both politically and iu point of niunhers, is Western 
Hindi. One of its dialects is IlindOstanl, the lingua franca of India. It should, 
however, be remembered that llindosiani is not a typical dialect of tlie language. The 
typical dialect is the Braj Bhakha spoken round Agra and Mathura. The liome of 
HindOstanl as a vernacular is more to the North-West, on the border of the Panjah, and 
that dialect is therefore much infected by the Panjabi lying to its West.- 

Westerri Hindi is spoken in the western half of tho United Provinces, and Pahjahi 
in the Central Panjah. Bajasthani is spoken in llajputana, and Gujarati in Gujarat. 
Tho Bliil languages and those grouped with them arc spoken mainly in the Bhil country 
and in Khandesh, but scattered colonies are found in seroral localities of northern 
India, from Midnapore in Bengal to the central Panjab. 

It would be impossible, in the present volume, lo give a detailed account of the 
relationship of the languages of the Central Group to the other Indo-Aryau vernaculars, 
The question involves a consideration of the entire liistory of tho growth and expansion 
of all the Aryan languages, ancient and modern, of northern India, and must therefore 
be deferred to the Introductory Volume of this Survey, wliich •cannot be prepared till all 


* Thfl fignreB foi Eastern Pali5p include only those npeskers that are icsident lu India They do not include tlie 
unknown, hut much larger, numbti resident in Nepal, the home of the langnagu 

* The principal point in which HinddsUnl has been affected by Panjabi is that nouns that, in Western Ilnuli end in au 

or S, *uoh ae ffMfau or ghifb, a horse, in Hindost&ni, as in Panjflbi, end m a, as in Another importanl i>oint is the 

nee of the postposition ns lo indicate the case of the agent. 













XIV 


INTliODCCTORT. 


the remaining volumes are in type. Suffice it here to say that the typical language of 
the Central Group is Western Hindi. Panjabi is a language resulting from the amal¬ 
gamation of two very different forms of speech,—the old Pi^acha language that lies at 
the base of the Lahnda spoken in the Western Pan jab, and the Prakrit of the Midland 
that was the parent of AVestorn Hindi, liajasthani represents tne overflow of Western 
Hindi to the South and Soutli-West, but is much infected by the language of Gujar in¬ 
vaders who came partly J'rom the West and partly from Sapadalaksha or the Himalayan 
tract between Nepal and Xashmir. Gujarati is a fiu'ther continuation of this overflow. 
It has as a basis an old North-Western language of Pi^acha origin akin to Sindhi, which 
was overwhelmed by the Western Hindi invasion, but traces of which can still he 
observed. The Hliil dialects arc mostly broken forms of Gujarati spoken by non-Aryan 
tribes. The three Paharl languages have at their base an old language akin to Pi^acha, 
spoken by the Kha^a tribe, which has been superseded by the language of Gujar 
invaders. This mixed lorm of speech was carried, as above stated, into llajputana, and 
was again, in its turn, strongly influenced in later times by ro-immigrants to the 
Himalaya from llajputana, who now spoke Pajasthani. Particulars regarding the 
growth and expansion of each of these various languages will be found in the Intro¬ 
ductions to the various sections. 

The four parts of this volume were prepared and sent to press some ycirs ago, but 
difficulties connected with the obtainment of proper types have greatly delayed the 
piinting of Parts i and iv. I regret that owing to this the Bibliographies of these i)arts 
are not entirely up to the dates printed on the title-pages, 

GPOBGE A. GllIERSON. 

CA3dBKRLEY; 

AiUjUrt llj 1914. 



Western Hindi, 


Dialects 

HindSstSnr. 


The home of Western Hindi closely ai*rei‘s with the Madhyndiso, or Midland, of 

ancient Sanskrit geographers. The* Madhyadesa wi»s the 
Geographical Habitat. Country between the Saraswati un thi- west and what is now 

Allahabad on the east. Its northern boundary was the llluialaya Rjiuge, audits southern 
the Narbada River. Between those limits lay, according to tradition, the holy land of 
Bralimanism. It was the centre of Hindu civilisation, and the abode on earth of its 
deities. Western Hindi does not extend so far ea.st as A]lahal)ad—its eastern limit is 
about Cawnpore,—but in other respects the area in which it is spoken is almost exactly 
the same as the Madhyacle^a. It is spoken as a vernaenlar over the western fnirtion oi 
the United Provinces, in the eastern districts of the Pan jab, in Easti'rn Rajputana, in 
Gwalior and Bundelkhand, and in the north-ivosieni districts of the Central Provinces. 
Moreover, its most important dialect, Hindostanl, is spoken and understtxid, and is i‘veii 
amongst some classes of the population a vernacular, over the whole of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Western Hindi has five dialects,—Hindostanl, Bangani, Braj Bbakhfi, Kanauji, and 

Bundeli. Hindostanl, as a local vi'macular, is spoken in 
Western Ilohilkhand, the IJppfM' Gangetic Doiih, and the 
Panjah District of Ambala. It has also hoeii carried over the whoh' of India by -Musal* 
man conquerors, and has received considerable literary culture Undm* these conditions 
it has three main varieties, Literary Hindustani propiT, employed by liotli Musalrnans 
and Hindus for literary purposes and as a lingua fmncu ; Urdu, employi'd chiefly h\ 
Musalmansand by Hindus who have adopted the Musalman system of education, and a 
modern development, called Hindi, employed only by Hindus wbo have beini educateil 
on a Hindu system. Urdu, itself, has two varieties, the standard literary form of Belli i 
and Lucknow, and the Dakhini, sjiokcn, and used as a literary medium, by Musalmaus 
of Southern India. 

Bangaru is the dialect of Western Hindi which is spoken in the Eastern Panjah. 

It is also called Jatu and Harianl. It is much intliuMiccd 
by the neighbouring Rajasthiini and Pafijtthl. 

Braj Bhaklia is the dialect of tiio west eentvai Doab 
Braj B skha Country to its north and to it.s south. 

Kanauji is really a form of Braj Bhakha and is only given separate consideration in 

deference to popular opinion. It IlS spoken in the east 
central Doab and the country to its north. 

Bundeli is spoken in Gwalior and Hundelkhami It is also 
spoken in the adjoining districts of the Centnil Provinces 
AU these dialects are described with considerable detail on the follow mg pages, a nr' 
it will suffice to give here the total cBtimated number of sjieakers of each— 

Hindustani— 

Iiooal Vemncalar. 

Litu’ory HindOstan! (incladmg Urdli and Hindi; . 


BSngarij. 


Kanauji. 


BundSIT. 


Dakhini 


3,t>54,17ii 


16 , 633 , 


VOl. IX, JAllT 1 . 




WESTEEK HINDi. 




Brought forward . 16,683,169 


B&ngarii ........... 2,165,784 

flraj Bhakha 7,864,274 

Kanauu . 4,481,500 

- 12,845,774 

Bimddll 6,869,201 


Total oatimatcd number of speakers of Weatorn Hindi . 38,013,928 

This is about the same as the populatioa of the United Kingdom in 1891 
(38,104,976), and twti-thirds of a million less than that of France at the present time 
(38,641,333). I roughly estimate the area in wliich it is spoken at about 200,000 
square miles, with which we may compare tlie area of the German Empire (209,000), 
and that of France (204,000). 

As explained in the Introductory Note, Western Hindi is tlie purest representative 

of that Group. It is directly derived from the Apabhram4a 
po^ltS of* Wester dialcct corresponding to ^auraseni, the most Sanskritic of 

gtiagel neighbouring Ian- Prakrits ; it is spoken in the area which was the 

centre from which Aryan civilisation was diffused over 
Uindostan ; and the head-quarters of its principal dialect- Braj Bhakha—is Mathura, 
—the MdSoupa 17 toii/ t'tcou/ of the Greeks, and in ancient times one of the most sacred 
cities of India. 

Of the four languages wliich form the Central Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 
Western Hindi is the one which is the most typical of the group. In fact, it would be 
more accurate, though more complicated, to describe it as being the only member of tlie 
group, the other three, Pafijahi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, being intermediate between it 
and the ad joining languages, Labiida, Sindhi, and Marathi, wliich belong to what I 
call the Outer Circle. These languages, Pafijahi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, lie to the 
west and south of W'estern Hindi. It is also to be remembered that to its east we have 
Eastern Hindi, another language which is intermediate between Western Hindi and the 
speeches of tlie Outer Circle. But these two sets of inti^rmediate languages possess 
sharply opposed characteristics. Their respective bases are quite different. As has been 
explained in the introduction to Vol. VI of this Survey, pp. 3 and ff., Eastern Hindi is a 
language of the Outer Circle affected by,the characteristics of the Central Group, while 
Pafijahi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati are in aU their chief characteristics members of the 
Central Group, and only show traces, which are more and more evident as we go west¬ 
wards, of the influence of the Outer Circle. It would be most correct to class them as 
a distinct intermediate group of languages, hut it is more convenient to consider them 
all together, with Western Hindi, as members of one group—the Central,—remembering 
that they do nol. possess all the true characteristics of that group in its purity. 

The linguistic boundaries of Western Hindi are as follows On its north-west it 
is bounded by Panjabi, to its south-west and south lies Rajasthani, to its south-east, 
Marathi, and to its east, Eastern Hindi. On the north it is bounded by the Indo-Aryan 
dialects, Jaunsari, Gafhwali, and Kumauni, of the lower Southern slope of the.,Hima- 
laya. It gradually shades off into Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Eastern Hindi, but there 
is no intermediate dialect between it and Marathi. Marathi nowhere merges into the 
languages of the Central Group, but is separated from them by a sharp distihot line 
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There are, it is true, a few tribal dialects which possess the characteristics of both Wes¬ 
tern Hindi and Hard.thi, but these are mere niechanioal mixtures—broken jargons,-— 
which arc not true intermediate forms of speech. We may consider Marathi as being 
fully established in the Nagpur plain at the foot of the Satpura Kange. The nortlu'.ru 
hill dialects are described in Part IV of this volume, and are closely conmscted with 
Bajasthani. 


Two characters ai*e employed for writing Westoim Hindi,—the Persian for some forms 

of Hinddstani, and the Devanagarl (with its current hands 
Written character. Kaitlii and Maliajanl) for the other dialects. Neither of 

them need be described here. In writing the dialects in the Devanagarl character, an 
important irregularity is observed in the employment of the letter ^ ra. Wlum tliis is 
followed, in Tadhhava words, by the letter ^ ya or ^ ton, it does not take the form ’ . 


Such compounds are written ^ rya and ^ rwa^ respectively. Tims (Uraj Dhakha) 
mdryaiii struck ; Bundcli rwdbd (Hinddstani roud), to wecji. 


The familiar Hinddstani grammar maybe taken as the standard of (he grammars 
General grammatical charac- of all the Western Hindi dialects Each is fully described 
teristica. ill the proper placc, and I hon^ content myself with point¬ 

ing out one characteristic in which Western Hindi is pre-ominontly typical of the 
Central Group of language. This is the analytic method of its construction, which will 
be dealt with at some length in the first volume of this Survey, and is only referred to 
here. Of all the languages of the group. Western Hindi is that wlucli carries analysis 
to its furthest extreme. Its standard dialect has only otk' tnu' tense (the prestmt 
subjunctive) for its verb, and has only one true ease (the so-called oblitpie form) for 
its nouns. Nearly all the other accidents of time and relation are cxjn’cssed by the 
aid of participles, auxiliary verbs, or postpositions. 


Tlie earliest date which Yule gives of the use of the word ‘ Hinddstani ’ is 1616 
. when Terry speaks of Tom Coryg-te being proficient in * the 

Indostan, or more vulgar language.’* 'Vl’'e may also note 
that Terry, in his A Voyage to Baet India (1655), gives a brief description of the vulgar 
tongue of the country of Indostan, which will be found quoted below under Ogilby. 
So Fryer (1673) (quoted by Yule) says: ‘The Language at Court is Persian, that 
commonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper character, the written. 
Language being called Banyan).^ It is evident, therefore, that early in the 17th century 
it was known in England ttat the Lingua Franca of India was this form of speech. 
On the other hand, another set of authorities stated that the Lingua, Franca of India 
was Malay. So Ogilby in the passages quoted below. Again, David Wilkins, in the 
preface to Chamberlayne’s collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer (published 1716), 
explains that he could not get a version in the Bengali language, as that lorin of speech 
was dying out, and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a 
Malay version, written in the Bengali character. 

It is possible that Ogilby had less excuse than appears for his mistake, for Mr. 
Quaritch, in his Oriental Catalogue published in 1887, mentions a MS. Dictionary then 

» See. for this and other quotations, Hoh^on-Jobson, e. rv. HtndoMf Moors. It w hardly i.cHJc.sary to renund 
the wader that in the 18th century Hindhatanl was commonly called ' Moois.' 

B i 
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in his po>se6sion (No. 31,724 in tile Catalogue)^ which he doubtfully dates as ‘Surat, 
about 1030.’ This is a Dictionary of Persian, Hijidostaui, English, and Portuguese, and 
he describes it as ‘ a great curiosity as being the first work of its kind. It was probably 
compiled for tbc ns(' of the English factory at Surat. The Persian is given in Native 
and in Homan letters, the Hindostani in Gujarati and Roman letters.’ It is a small 
folio manuscript on Oriental tinted paper. 

The celebrated traveller Pietro Didla Valle, arrived at Surat early in 1623, and 
remained in India till November 1624, his head-quarters being Surat and Goa. His 
Indian Travels ivere published in 1003,* and h(‘ lias the honour of being the first to 
mention the Nsigarl, or, as be calls it, Nagher, alphabet in Europe. He also mentioned a 
language which was current all over India, like Latin in Europe, and which was written 
in that oharactei- ‘ ’I'liis is, however, jirobably Sanskrit, not Hindostani. 

A Jesuits’ College was Ibiuuled at Agra in the year 1620, and to ii, in 1053, came 
Father Heinrich Roth.* Here he studied Sanskrit, and wrote a grammar of that 
language. He visited Rome in 1064, and afterwards returned to Agra, where he died 
in 1668. While in Rome he met Kircher, who was thmi in that city getting the im¬ 
primatur for liis China Tllmirata, and gav<‘ him information regarding the Nagari 
alfihahet wJiich he incorporated in that work. It was jiublished at Amsterdam in 1667, 
and its full title Avas Athanasii Klrnheri e Soc, Jesu China Monmientis qua sacris qua 
prqfanis, nec non variis Naturae et Artis Speefaeuhs, aliurnmque Tlenim memombilium 
Argumeniis lLjn;sTii.\'J’A. Roth’s contrihutions (besides verbal iulormation) consisted of 
a s(‘t of illustTations of the tmi Avatara.s of Vishnu (nine of wliich have titles in both 
Roman and Nagari characters), and live plates, four of which descrihi' tlif' Nagari 
alphabet {Elementa Linguae Ilansorel), ivliile the fiftli gives thr; Pater Nosier and the 
Avc Maria in Latin, hut. written (incorrecily enough) in the Nagari cliaracter. The 
Fnter Noster begins as folloAv.s,--inf^^ {sic) ^ uq 

In 1073 John Ogilhy, Cosmographer, jmhlished In London— Asia, the first Part. 
Being an Accurate Description of Persia, and the Several Provinces thereof. The 
Vast Empire of the Great Jfogol, and other Parts of Tndia ; and their several King- 
doms and Begions: TEith the Denominations and Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and 
Places of Jlanark therein contained. The various Customs, JIabits, Betigion, and 
Languages of the Inhabitants. Their Potdical Governments, and Way of Commerce. 
Also the Plants and Animals peculiar to each Countrg. Collected and translated from 
the most auUientick Authors, and augmented with later Observations, illustrated loith 
notes and adorned with peculiar Maps, and proper Sculptures. On pji. 59, 00, lie 
deals with the Persian language and its three dialects, Xirazy, Rostaz^, and Harmazy. 
On ]). 120 he takes up the sub ject of the Malay language. He sjiys,^' as to what con¬ 
cerns the Language of the Indians, it only differs in general from the Moors and the Mahu- 
metans, but they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. Amongst all 

‘ It hftB since been sold, and 1 have failed to tmee it. 

' JRncitclofatlta Britafimca.. Yule (JUtibson-J'oliiion) gives 1660-63. (Edited for the Hakluyt Societj by Edirard 
GieT, B.C B, 1892, 2 vols ) 

* See Pjofessoi Zaohuriae, in the Vienna Ortenial Journal, XVI, pp 305 and If, 

* See Profeegor Zachariae, V. 0. J., XV- pp 818 and ff. 

* All thi« 18 taken from Profeesor Zachariae’a article ablve referred to. The repreientation of eoelie by {tfUs) is 
fn'-x i-eetiug. Tho Italian pronunciation of the rrord is repreflonted by {tkSlit) in Eeligatti'k work naentioned below* 
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their LanguajL^es, tlioro is none which sprcatls itself more tlian the Malayan.’ He then 
procc<?ds to give a voealmlary of Malayan. He next rather wavers on this point, for 
(p. 134) he first q^iotes Pietro Della Valle to show that the same sj^eech is used every¬ 
where, hut the written characters differ. Next, he explains on Kircher’s (not Pietro 
Della Valh^’s)^ authority that the word ‘ Kaghcr ' is used as the name both of a language 
and of a character He then goes on, ‘According to Mr Edward Terry [see above] the 
Vulgar Tongue of Indostaii hath great afiinily with the Persian and Amhic Tongues; 
but is p](‘asanter and easier to jn-onounce. It is a very fluojit language, expressing 
many things in few AVords. They write and read like Us, froni the Left to the 
Hight Hand.’ (T)iis last iviuiirk shows lliat some al])hahet akin to Niigari, and not the 
Persian one, is nd'erred to ) The language of the Nobility and Courts, and of all j)ublic 
Businesses and Writings, is Ihu-Mun, hut ‘ Vulgar Mnlmmetans speak Turkisii, but not 
so eloquently as the natural horn Turks. Et>arned Persons, and Mahnmeian Priests, speak 
the Arabic. But. no Lauguagr' ('Xt<’nds furtlicr a.nd is of gveahw Use than the Malayan 

.riic Netherlands East India C.omjiany have lately printed a Dictionary 

of the Common Discourse in tiiat Tongue, as also the new Testament and other Books in 
the same Language. Moreover, the Holland Ministm's lu their several Factories in 
India, teach the Malayan Tongue, not only in their Churches, hut Schools also.’* 

Til tile same year we have Eryer’s much mori* accurate statement about Indian' 
languages already quoted. 

In 1078 there appeared at Amsterdam the llnst lolume of Hcuricus van llhwdi* tot 
Drakestein’s'’ Jlortus Indicus Malaharicus adornatns per IT. o. II. t. D The intro¬ 
duction eontairis eleven lines of Sanskrit, dated, in the Nagarl character. The date 
eovresiionds to 1675 A D. 

fn Berlin in the year 1680, Andreas Muller, under the jiseudonyin of Idiomas 
Ludeken, produeisl a collection of versions of the Lord's Prayer under the title of Oratio 
Orationum. Orationis domintca; Fersiones praefer authenticam fere centum, edque 
lofir/e cmoidainift qvam antchac, el e probatifisimis jfntoribus potius qunm prioribus 
Collectio7iibufi, jamqne singula genulms Lingua sua Characferibm, adeoque magnam 
Farteni ex Aere ad Editioncm a Barnimo Hagio traditae editaeqne a Thoma Lnde- 
kenio, Solq. March Berolim, e.r Officina Rungiana, Anna 16)^0.* 'I’he Baniimus 
llagius mentioned herein as llie engraver is also a pseudonym for Muller himself. Tn 
this eolJectioii Kotli’s Baier Noster was reprinted as heing actually Sanskrit, and not 
a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 

In l(h)4 there aiipeared a wmrk on Chess by Thomas Hyde, entitled Hisiona 
Shahiindli.' On ])p. 132-137 he gives twelve different Sanskrit words for ' elepJiant ’ 
engraved in Nfigarl characters. 

' So 0 Dapper’s Afta (published in Dutch in 1672 ; Gciman Translation, NOrnborg, 1681) in a passage which Ogilby has 
criiiently tmnslati’d in the above quotation. Professor Zachoriae, however, states (T 0 J, XVT.) that so far as he has been 
able to discover, Kircher does not mention Nagher at all I havo not seen Dapper's woik, but Ogilby ecrtamly borrowed 
lai gely from it, 

’ I am soiiy that I can give no clue as to the Duteh woihs montioiied Perhaps some of tny readers uan. Ogilby 
appears to have confused India Proper with the Dutch Sidtlcramts in Farther India, where, of course, Malay war the Ltngua 
Franca. 

* Idee Piofcesor Macdonell, in J. R. A. S,, 1900, p. 350 The work appeared from 1678 to 1703 in twelve Tolumei,. 

* Adelung, Mithridates, Vol. I. pp. 654 and ff. 

* See Professor Maodonell, J. It A. S., lH&8, p 136, Note 2. Another similar work by the same author appeared in ihe 
easte year, entitled Stgiotia Nerdiludn. See Prof. Zachanae in F. 0. J, XV., quoted above. 
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So few w« have dealt only with general notioea or with the accounts of the oharao- 
tew in which HindMLnl is written. With the commencement of the 18th century, 
we find the first attempts at giving serious accounts of the language itself. According 
to Amaduzzi in his preface to Beligatti*s Alphahetutn Bremmhanietm (see below), a 
Gaptuchin monk named Franciscus M. Turonensis completed at Surat, in the year 1704, 
a manuscript Lexicon Lingme Indoatanioae, in two parts, of between four and fire 
himdred double-columned pages each. In Amaduzzi’s time it was Still preserved in 
the library of the Propaganda in Kome, but when I searched for it there in the year 
1880 it could not be found. 

We now come to the first Hindostani grammar. John Joshua Ketelaer (also 
written Kbtelilr, Kessler, or Kettler) was a Luthei'an by religion, born at Elbingen in 
Prussia. He was accredited to Qhah ‘Alam Bahadur S^iah (1708-1712) and Jahandar 
SJjah (1712) as Dutch envoy. In 1711 he was the Dutch East India Company’s 
Director of Trade at Surat. He passed through Agra both going to and coming from 
Lahore {tid Delhi), but there does not soem to be any evidence available that he ever 
lived there, tliough the Dutch Company had a Factory in that city subordinate to 
Surat. The mission arrived near Lahore on the 10th December 1711, returned to Delhi 
with Jahandar §hah, and finally started from that place on the 14th October 1712, 
reaching Agra on the 20th October. From Agra they returned to Surat. In 1716 
Ketelaer had been three years Director for the Dutch Company at Surat. He was then 
appointed their envoy to Persia, and left Batavia in July 1716, having been thirty 
years in the Dutch Service or in the East Indies. He died of fever at Gambroon on the 
Persian Gulf on his return from Isfahan, after having been two days under arrest, 
because he would not order a Dutch ship to act under the Persian Governor’s orders 
against some Arab invaders.* He wrote a grammar and a vocabulary of the ‘ Lingua 
hindostanica,’ which were published by David Mill, in 1743, in his Miscellanea 
Orientalia (see below). We may assume that they were composed about the year 1716. 

In the same year there appeared another collection of versions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
Its author was John Oliamborlayne. It was published at A.mstordam, and hod a preface by 
David Wilkins, who also contributed many of the specimens. Its full title was Oratio domi- 
nica in diversas omnimn fere Oentium Linguae versa et propriis cujusgue Linguae Charae* 
terihus expressa, una cum LHssertationihus nonmdlis de Linguarum Origine, variisgue 
ipsarum Permutationibtis. Editore Joa. Chamberlanio Anglo-Britanno, Begiae Soeietaiis 
Londinensis Socio. Amstelodami, typis Ouil. et David. Ooerei, 1715. For our present 
purpose, it is sufficient to remark, with reference to this celebrated work, that it reproduces 
Roth’s Pater Noster, but without making Muller’s en'or of imagining it to be Sanskrit. 

Maturin Veyssi^re LaOroze was born at Nantes in 1661. In 1687 he became 
librarian to the Elector at Berlin and died in that city in 1739. As librarian he kept 
up a voluminous corrospondehoe on linguistic subjects with the learndd men of his time, 
including David Wilkins, John Chamberlayne, Ziegonbalg, and T. S. Bayer. This 
was published after his death under the title of Thesavri EpUtolid LxOroziani 
Ex BiUwtheca lordaniana edidit lo. Lvdovievs VUite. LipmWt 1748> Ih this we 
find him helping Wilkins and Chamberlayne in the compilation of fibe Omth Jhmimoa 
just mentioned. For our present purpose, the most important ktt^ are those to and 

- - I . I . . - - - 1 --- ■ - • —— -- . .. . 

I S«e Q. A. Qrienon, A. 8. B., May, 1895. Cf. Adela^ MMMittStt VA tSS. 
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from Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, one erf the brilliant band of scholars who founded the 
Imperial Academy at St Petersburg. In one of Bayer’s letters (dated June 1,1726) 
we dnd what are I believe the first words of what is intended for Blndbstaiu ever 
published in Europe. These are the first four numerals as used by the ‘ Mogulenses 
Indi’ {l=kicku; 2=:guu; Z=iray; 4= which are contained in a oomimrative 

statement of the numerals in eight langue^^. These numerals are, however, not really 
Hiuddstan!. Guu is an evident misprint The others are Lahnda or SindhI, (1= 
Lahnda, hik; Sindhi, hiku: 3=Lahnda, tmi; Sindhi, tre : 4=Lahnda, char; Sindhi, 
chdri),^ Two years subsequently, in fhe third and fourth volumes of the Transactions of 
the Imperial Academy (for i;he years 1728 and 1729, published in 1732 and 1735 
respectively) we find Bayer busily deciphering the Nagari alphabet, first through means 
of a trilingual syllabary printed in China, which gave the Tibetan form of Kagan 
(Lantsha), current Tibetan, and Manchu alphabets, and afterwards with the help of the 
missionary Schultze to be shortly mentioned.* Finally, in November 1731 LaOroze 
writes to Bayer that the character used for writing by the Marathas is called ‘ Bala- 
bande,’ wliich, however, ho adds, hardly differs from that used ])y the * Bramans ’ which 
is called ‘ Nagara ’ or ‘ Dewanagara.’ He then proceeds to show how, in liis opinion, 
the ‘ Balabande * alphabet is derived from Hebrew, basing his contention on the forms 
of the letters in Roth’s Tater Noster as reproduced in Cliambcrlayne’s work. 

Our next stage is Mill’s Diseertatiofiea Selectae. Its full title is Davidia MUIH 
Theologiae J). ejusdemque> me non Antiqmtattm saorarum, ^ Lingmrvm orientalium 
in Academia Trajectina, Profesaoria ordinarii, Piaaertationea aeleotae, varia a. Zittera- 
rum et Antiquitaiia orientalia Capita exponentea et illuatrantea. Curia aecundiat 
novisque Ziaaertationibua, Orationibuat et Miacellaneia Orientalibua auctae, Zugduni 
Baiavoritm^ 1743. To us its principal interest consists in the fact tiiat, in the Miaoella-' 
nea Orientalia, he prints Ketelaer’s Hindustani Grammar and Vocabulary, which, as 
we have seen, was written about the year 1715. He also gives some plates illustrating 
Indian alphabets. Two illustrate the Nagari character, and I am not certain from 
where he got them. The third is taken from Bayer’s essay in the Transactions of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, and shows the Lantsha, ordinary Tibetan, and 
Manchu characters. The fourth illustrates the Bengali alphabet. The Miacellanea 
Orientalia arc on pp. 456-622 of the work. Caput, I., De Lingua Binduatanica 
(pp. 466-488). Latin, Bindbatanl, and Persian Vocabulary (pp. 604-609), Etymolo- 
giotm Orientate harmonioum (a comparative vocabulary of Latin, Hindustani, Persian, 
and Arabic) (pp. 610-598). Except for the plates of characters, all the Hinddstani is 
in the Roman character, the body of the work being written in Latin. The speRing 
of the Hindostani words is based on the Hutch system of pronunciation. Thus, mt 
kM, feci; me kartajoekm {mat kar ohukd), feci; miajee {mujhs), mihi. The use of the 
Perso-Arabic alphabet for writing Hinddstani is explained. In the two test points of 
the accuracy of ail these old grammars (the distinguishing of the singular and of the 

1 Boyer give* the yimabert mwe oorreciljr oa Ep. 118 ouj S. of bis Sittoria B«gni GrtBcorum Bmitfiani. Petropoli, 
1788. Here be glvee tie first tw> aataeml* both the Dfivanlgar? oharootor, oad iu traBsUtarotion. Tho letter runs, 1, 
$tkui 3, irdy; 6,pattgjj e,i»ehe} a,aadgji a,nao ; 10, He tells at that he got 

fhWUt fBOAO't DotiTe of liattau. 1 bore to thofik Professor Kahn im dmmug my otteation to this work. 

* B^aadiog taCroio and Boyer, see farther particulaa in 6. A, Oiiemon, J, A. 8. 3., Vol, LXII. (1898), pt. I. 
9^.48 usd fh 
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plural of the personal pronouns, and the use of ne in the agpent case), Ketelaer is right 
in the first and wrong in the second. He recognises mat (which he spells me) and tu 
(toe) as singulars, and ham (ham) and ftm {tom) as plurals. He has no idea of the use 
of ne. On the other hand, he teaches the Gujarati use of dp to mean ‘ we.* 

Ketelacr’s Grammar includes not only the Hindustani declensions and conjuga¬ 
tions, but also versions of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer 
in that language. His translation of the last may be given as a specimen of the 
earlifijst known translation of any European Language into Hindustani. Tt runs as 
l^ollows 

Bammare baab—Ke who aamaamnehe—Faak hoqd teere naom—Ainoe Iwmko moluk 
tgera—Boe resja teera—Sjon asmaan ton sjimiennie—Jtootie hammare nethi hamkon 
aaede—Oor maafkaar iaxier apne hmnko—Sjon mafharte apre karresdaar onkon—^ 
Nedaal liamko is was wasjeme—Belk hamko ghashar is boerayse. Teerce he patsjayi, 
Boorraun alcmgiere heametme- Ammen. 

In the year following the publication of Kctelaor’s Grammar appeared that of tlie 
celebrated missionary Scliultze, whose name has been already mentioned more than 
once. The full title is Viri plur. Reverendi Benjamin SchultsU Missionarii Bmngelioi 
Qra/mmatUia JSindostanica collectis in diuturua inter Rindostanos Coonmoratione jn 
justum Ordinem redactis ac larga Bxempornm (sic) Lnce perfusis Regulis constans ei 
Missionariofum Usui (fonsecrata. Bdidit et de suscipienda harbaranm Linguanm 
Oultura prefatm est D. Jo. Benr. Caltenberg. Halae Saxonum, 1744 (some copies are 
dated 1746). Schultze was aware of the existence of Kctelaer’s Grammar, and men¬ 
tioned it in his preface. Schultze’s Grammar is in .Latin. Hindustani words are given 
in the Perso-Arabic character with transliteration. The Nagari character {Dewa-rngo'- 
ricce) is also explained. Ho ignores the sound of the cerebral letters and (in his ti-ans- 
literation) of all aspirated ones. Ho is aware %f the singular and plural forms of the 
personal pronouns, but is ignorant of the use of ne with the past tenses of transitive 
verbs. 

Four years afterwards Johann Friedrich Fritz published the Sprachmeister with a 
preface by Schultze. Its title rums Orientalisch-nnd Occidenialischer Rprachmeister, 
toeleher nicht allein hundert Alphabete nebst ihrer Aussprache, So hey denen meisten 
Europdisch-Asiatisch’Africankch'und Amencanischen Volckernimd Naiionengehrduch- 
lich sind, Auch einigen Tahulis polyglottis verscMedener Spracheu mid Zahlen Dor 
Augen leget, Sondern auch das Gebet des Berm, in 200 Sprachen md Mmd-Arten 
mit der^selben Characteren and Lesung, nach einer Qeographischen Ordnmg mitthei- 
let. Aus glaubmirdigen Auctoribus smammen getragen, und mit darsu nothigen Kupjern 
versehen. Leipzig, Zufinden bey OhrisHan Friedrich Gessnetm. 1748. Fritz’s book is 
a long way aliead of its predecessor Ohamberlayne’s. Part I. (pp. 1-219) gives tablets of 
the alphabets of over a hundred different languages, with accounts of the mode of use of 
each. On pp. 120-122 we find described the use of the Perso-Arabic alphabet as 
applied to Hindostani. It may be noticed that all mention of the cerebral letters is 
omitted. On p. 123 we have the ‘ Pevanagram/ on p. 124 the ‘Balabandu,’ and on 
pp. 126-131 the ‘ Akar Nagari,’which are all rightly classed together as various forms 
of the same alphabet, but the transliteration is often curiously incorrect, For instance, 
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under ‘ Akar Nagari/ 3 is transliterated dhgja, and it is explained that an n is always 
sounded before it and that the j is clearly pronounced as in the Arabic It will be 
seen that here the existence of cerebral letters is indiciited. Except in the case of ‘ jVkar 
Kagari,’ no attempt is made to distinguish between aspirated and unas])ii“ated letters. 
On p. 204 are given the Hindostaui numerals from 1 — 9, and 10, 20, 30, etc., up to 90. 
They commence, Jek, do, tin^ schalmr, pah'Ch, schet sat, ait, nan, das. Tart IT (pp. 
1-128) contains tlie versions of tlie Lord’s Prayer. Onpp. 81 and 82 is given Schullze’s 
‘ Iliudostaiiica seu Mourica sou Mogulseh ’ A'^ersum in the Perso-Arahio character v ith 
transliteration. The latter begins, Asman-po' rnhatu-so hamara JJap, fuinat'a yaini 
pak karna hone deo, tnniari Pada^chnhi one deo, etc. Tlie versions in tli(> Nagari 
character arc llotU’s transliterated version, Sanskrit in ‘ l)e\i a-nagariim s. Ilanscret,' 
and Bh6j])uri in ‘ Akar-Nagarika ’ (the last two by Sehultzo) Einally, there art' 
comparative stalonii'nts of the words for ‘father,’ ‘ lu'ar'eu,’ ‘earth,’ and ‘ Iiread' 
in all the languages quoted, and some other ap])eudixos. The Hindostfinl forms 
ot these four words are given as Bah', Asnidn, ITunnia, and Bosi tsi(^), respectively. 

Our next authority is Travels front St. Befershurg in Itussut to diverse Baris oj 
Asia. By John Bell. Glasgoiv, 1703. (New Edition, Edinburgh, 1806.) In Chapter 
12 of this work arc given the Numerals of ludosian. 

Of much more importance is the Alphaheinm Bramnihanirnm sen 1 ndostanum 
Vnirersitntis Kast. llonwe, 1701. Tgpis Sac. Congregaiionis dc Vropag Fide. It is 
by a Capuchin Missionary named Cassiano Beligatti, and is furnished witli a jircface by 
Johannes Christophorus Amadutius (Amaduzzi). In tliis preface there is a very com¬ 
plete account of the then existing knowledge regarding Indian languages. It describes 
Sanskrit correctly as the language of the learned, and next refers to the 

‘ ' or ‘ Beka Boll ’ or common tongue which is found in the University of 

‘ Kasi or Benarhs.’ It then goes on to enumerate the other principal alphabets of India 
which (except ‘ Nagri, Nagri Soratensis, or Balabandii ’) do not immediately concern us. 
Of more particular interest is his mention of a Lexicon Linguae Indostamcac which 
was comjxjsed by a Capuchin Missiunary of Surat named EVanciscus M. Turoncnsis, in 
the year 1704, the manuscript of which wa« then in the Propaganda Library in 
Rome, and which Amaduzzi describes at considcrahlc length. , He also mentions a 
manuscript dialogue (? in Hindustani) between a Christian and a Native of India 
regarding the truth of religion, which was dedicated to the Raja of Betia, in the present 
district of Champaran, by Josephus M. Gargnanensis and Beligatti, the author of the 
work we are now' describing. The Alphaheinm Brammhameum is of importance as 
being the first book (so far as I am aw'are) in wBich the vernacular w'ords are printed in 
their own cliaracter in moveable types. But not only are the Devaiiagari letters repre¬ 
sented by types, but oven thd Kaitbi ones receive the sanu' honour. Beligatti calls tbo 
Devanagari character the ‘AJphabetum expressum in Httcris Universitatis Kasi,’ and 
after covering over a hundred pages with a minute description of its use (including the 
compound consonants), he goes on, on x^age 110, to deal with the ‘ Alphabetum populare 
Indostanorum vulgo Nagri.’ This is, he says, used by all the natives for familiar letters 
and ordinary books, and for all subjects, whether religious or profane, which can be 

' This postpoHition ‘po’ (pd) belongs to Uakhiii) ilindjst&ni. 
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written in the ‘ hhaka Mi or vulgar tongue.’^ He then gives a good descrip¬ 

tion of the Kaithi alphabet, using moveable types also here. The book concludes with 
an account of the numerals and with reading exercises. These last are transliterations 
of the Latin Pater Nosier and Are Marla into Deva-nagari, followed by translations 
of the Invocation of the Trinity, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Aix)stle8’ 
Creed into liindostani, in the same character. Taking it altogether, the 
PranimhanicAhm is, for its time, a wonderfully good piece of work. 

W ith the Alphabetiim lirammhanictjm the first .stage of Hindustani Bibliography 
may be considered to be comideted. Hadley’s Grammar appeared in 1772, and was 
quickly followed by a number of other and better ones, such as the Portugui;se 
Oramatica Jndostaua (177H : far in advance of Hadley), Gilchrist’s numerous works 
(commencing 1787), and Lehedeff’s Grammar (1801). These will all be found below, 
each described in its proper place. Lehedetf’s work deserves more than a mere entry on 
account oi' the extraordinary adventures of its author. This remarkable man gives an 
account of his life in the ])relacc of his book, from whicli we gather that he b(‘gan his 
Indian cai’oer (ajiparently as a bandmaster) in the year 1785 at Madras. After a stay 
there of two years he migrated to Calcutta, where ho met with a Pandit who taught him 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindustani (or, as he called it, the Indian mixed dialect). His 
next attempt was to translate two English plays into Bengali, and one of those was 
performed jmhlicly with great apjilause (according to its author) in 1795 and again 
in the following year. According to Adelung,^ he then became theatrical manager to 
the Great Mogul, and finally returned to England after a stay of mori' than twenty years 
in the East. In London he inildislied his grammar, and madi^ the acquainlance of 
WoTonzow, the lUissian Ambassador, who sent him to llussia Ho was employed in the 
llussian Eoreign Office and was given a large subvention towards founding a Sanskrit 
press. I have no knowledge of any other works from his [hoi. It is to be hoped, for 
the sake of his patrons, that his knowledge of Sanskrit and Bengali was greater than 
that of Hindustani which he displays in his grammar. Xot only is its system of 
transliteration {kon hay hooa = wlio is there) detestably incorroet, but so is the whole 
account of the grammatical structure of the language. The concluding words of his 
jircface show that he was not conscious of its imperfections, and at tho same time throw 
a curious light on the morality of Europeans in India at his time. ‘The Indian words 
in this work are . . . .so well ascertained as to leave no doubt, but the European 

learner, with a little assistance of a Pandit or Moonshie, nay, even of a Behee-saheh, 
cannot fail in a short time to obtain a knowledge of tlieir [the natives’] idioms, and to 
master the Indian dialects with incredible facility.’ 

Finally wo may briefly refer to a few belated works of the early period of inquiries 
into Indian languages, which appeared after Hindustani had begun to be seriously studied 

' Beligatti’s ropresentetion of this oxpioHaiou id laoio aocuratc than Amaduz/i’s, but oven his translitaration here breaks 
down. Conut do (iubomatis [Bolletino Itahano dsffU Studu Onentah, Fu’en?,e, 1876-77, pp. 44, 46) mentions a Oramatica 
Mora (vtiol dire Mindostant) adopera t caratten devanagann Seqw an parvam Diettonanvm tndostanum de 
yominihun ut plttrtmum obviis in Historta indtea, by the Pnalunis a S. Bartholoniaeo mentioned m the next page as 
tiie author of the jirefaoe to the Mphabeta Jndica. Tlie work mentioned by Count de Gnbematis'is apparently in MB. and 
should belong to the latter half of the 18th century. I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor Zaohariac. 

* Mithridatea, 1. 186. According to the same authority ho was by birth an Ukraine peasant, and, on aoeount of his 
muaioal talents, was taken up by Prince Rasumosky, who carried him to Italy, where he became proficient on the violoncello. 
He then wandered to Pans and London, where he took servioe under a Lord who went to India as Governor. 
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in Calcutta. In 1782 Iwarus Abel published in Copenhagen Symphona Symphonay sive 
nndecim Lingioaj'nm Orientalium Discors exhibita Concordia Tamnlicae videlicet, 
Granthamicae, Teliigicae, Sanscnitamicae, Marathicae, Balahandicae, Canaricae, 
Hindostanicae, Cuncanicae, Gnt^aratticae et Peguatiicae non ckaracteristicae, qnibus 
nt expUcativo-Uarmouica adjecta est Latine. It is a comparative vocabulary of fifty- 
three words in these eleven languaii^es. The words include parts of tlie body, lieaven, 
sun, etc., certain animals, house, water, sea, tree, the jn'rsotial pronouns and numerals. 

In 1701 there was imblished in Home an anonymous work, with a jirelace by 
Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, entitled Alphabeta Itidica, id est Granthamicimi scu 
Sauscrdamico-Malabaricnin, Tndosinnim s'ire Panarense, Nagnrtcnm rnlgare, ct 
Talenganiciim. It is a collection of these four alphabets, all in moveable types, 

Johann Christoph Adeluug’s Jfithridates oder allgomeine Sprachenknnde mit dem 
Vater Unser als iiprachprobe in hey iiahe funfhundert Sprachen iind Mnndarfen may lie 
taken as the link between the old pliilology and thi^ new .V pluJoloijist so emimml as 
this great writer could not fail to adorn whatever linguistic subject he touched, and, for 
its time, this work is a marvel of erudition and masterly arrangement. So far as 
Indian languages go, it sums uj) all (little it must he conre.ssed) tliat nas knoAvn about 
them at tlie end of tlie IStli century. In it ‘ Mongoliseli-lndosianiseb odiu* Moliriscli ’ 
(/ e., Urdu) (Vol. I. pp. 1S3 and tf.) and ‘ Hem oder lloch-lndostaniseh, Dowa iVagara ' 
(pp. 190 and ff ) an* jointly deserilied as the ‘ illlgemeiuc Sjiracln'n in Indostan.’ By 
‘ Hein oder Hocdi-Indostanisch ’ are meant the various ‘ irindl ’ dialects spokiai hetvM'en 
Mathura and Patna, hut as an e.vample is giv'mi the Lord’s Prayer iii badly sjielt 
Sanskrit. It is contributed by Scliultze, whose nationality apparently preventi'd him 
from distinguishing between hh and p. For instance, he spells hhbjanam ‘ podsanam.* 
A^ol IV of the Avork consists of additiojis and (*orreclions, and of a supjiicment by 
J. S. I'ator, Purther information regarding Ilindbstnni Avill he found on j)]) 08-03, 83 
(relationship of Hindostani to Homam), and 480 of that volume. 


A D. 
1600. 


1602 

1605. 

1615. 

1616. 
1620 
1623-24. 
1628. 
1630. 
1640. 
1653. 
1655. 
1658. 
1661. 

1663. 

1664. 
1667. 
1672. 

1672. 

1673. 


vSDMMARY OF IMPORTANT FARLT DATES 

Emperoi. Akbai; leiguing 

Englisli East India Company incorporated. 

Hatch East India Company founded. 

Emperor JAnANiUP. comes to the throne. 

Bmbas.sy of Sir T Roe. English factory established at Surat 

Earliest recorded mention of the Indostan language (spoken by Tom Coryate) 

.loBuits’ College founded at Agra. English establish an Agency there 

Pietro Della Vallo in India 

Emphkok Shau Jauan comes to the throne 

P Compilation of the Surat Dictionary of Persian, Hindostuui, English, and Portuguese. 
English factory established at Hugli. 

Heinrich Roth joins Jesuit College at Agra 

Terry's Voyage fa Eatf India published Terry aocornpamed Sir T Roe (1615) 

Emperor AubanozEb comes to the throne. 

Bombay transferred to the English crown. 

Pietro Della Valle’s Indian Travels published 
Heinrich lioth visits Rome and meets Kirohev. 

Kiroher’e China Tllustrata. LaCroase appointed Librarian at Berlin. 

J. Fryer’s Travels in East Imlia and Persia commenced and continued to 1681. Published 1698, 
0. Dapper’s Asia published m Dutch. 

J. Ogilby’s Asia. 
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A.D. 

1678. Henricns van Bheede tot nrakestein'g llorlua Indicug Malahaiiais commenced to issue. 

1680. Andreas Muller’s Oratio Orahonutn. 

1681. 0. Dappei'’B Asia (German Translation) published at Ntmberg. 

1694, Thomas Hyde’s H^stona Shahiludii. 

1696. Charnook founds Fort Wilham m Calcutta. 

1698. J. Fryer’s Travels in Hast India and Persia published. See 1672. 

1704. Francisons M, Taronensis completes his Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae, 

1708. Empkrub Bahaouk ^au comes to the throne. ^ 

1711. Keteluer’s embassy 

1712. Ewpkbor jAUiNoAB Siila oomea to the throne. 

1718. Bmpkkok Fabbum-Sivar comes to the throne. 

1715. Ketelaer’s Gramumr. The Oratio Dominica of Chamberlayno and IVilkms. 

1719 Empbkor MDPAM.MA1' Shah comes to the throne. 

1726-29. Baj'cr’s investigotious. 

1739 Death of LaCro'/.e Seo 1667 Invasion of India by Mfidir ghah. 

1743. Mill's Dissertationes Seleclat; Publication of Ketelaer’s (Grammar. .Manoel da As.sumpij'am 

publishes a Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary at Lisbon. 

1741. Solinltze’s Orammatica Hindostanica. 

1745-68. Sohultze’s Bible translations 

1748. Empehob AguAi) ShAp comes to the throne. Fritz's (Sprarhmeister published. 

1751 Emperor ’AlamqIr II. comes to the throne. 

1757. Battle of Plassy, 

1759 Emperor ggin ‘Alam II. comes to the throne. 

1761. Alphabetum Drammhanicum. Third battle of Panipat. Defeat of the Maruthas by Ahmad 
Qiiah Durrimi. 

1772. Warren Has itngs, Governor op BENOAti. Hadley’s Grammar published. 

1773. Fergusson’s Hindustani Dictionary published. 

1778. , Gramatioa Indostana published at Lisbon. 

1782, Iwaims Abel’s Synxpkuna Symphona. 

1786 Mabqoih Op Cornwalois, Governor General. 

1787. Gilchrist begins publishing, 

1788. The Indian Vocabulary published in London 

1790. Harris’s Dictionary of English and Ihndostany. 

1791 Alphabeta Jndica published at Horae. 

1793. Sir John Suobk, Governor General. William Carey lands iit Calcutta. 

1798. Lord Mobninoton (Marqcis op Wellesley), Governor General. 

1800. Eoberl’a Indian Glossary. 

1801. Lebedeff’s Grammar. Carey’s first Bengali New Testament pnntod. 

1805. Maruuis op Cornwallis, Second time Governor General W. Hunter's translation of the New 

Testament into HindOstani. Done with the aid of Muhammad Fi;^rat and other learned natives. 

1806. Publication of first volume of Adalung’s Mithridates. Henry Martyn arrives in India, and com¬ 

mences translation of New Testament. 

1807. Earl op Minto, Governor General. 

1810. Henry Martyn’s Urdu translation of New Testament, the basis of all subsequent versions, com¬ 

pleted in manuscript with the aid of Muhammad Fitrat. 

1811. Carey publishes a Hindi New Testament. 

1812. Fire in Serampore Press. Henry Martyn’s version of tho New ’rostament destroyed before issue. 

1813. Earl op Moira (MARCjais op Hastings), Governor General. Carey publishes the Pentateuch 

in Hiuth. 

1814. Henry Mnrtyn’s translation of the New Testament into Hindflstani issued. Carey publishes New 

Testament in Hindi. 


Of tho dialects of Western Hindi, Braj Bhakha and Hindostani are those which 

have received most literary culture, Kanauji is so like 
Braj Bhakha, that it hardly deserves separate mention. 
I only refer to it as its separate existence is popularly recognised. Some few works have 


Authorities. 
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‘^been written in Bnndeli, but none of them have been critically edited. Indeed, this 
important dialect has been almost entirely ignored by students. Even Dr. Kellogg 
does not describe it in his Gramnuir. Kanaiiji and Jlundeli are therefore hardly 
mentioned in this bibliography. Nearly all the entries refer either to Braj Bhakha or 
to one or other of the various forms of Hindostiini. 

The following Bibliography is divided into four sections :— 

I.— General. —This deals with works giving a general account of the language or of 
one or more of its dialects, including works dealing with the subject from the 2 )oiut of 
view of comparative i)hilology. 

II-— Grammars^ Dictionaries, and other helps to the stud<nt. —I have endeavoured 
to make this as complete as possible up to the date of the M\itiny. After that I liave 
selected, perhaps in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 

III. — Selections, Collections of Scattered Pieces, and Collections of Proverbs. —This 
includes some Headers put together mainly for students. 

Vi . — Texts. —Here, with a few exceptions, I have confined myself to works which 
have been more or Jess critically edited by European scholars. It would have been 
impossible to enumerate tlie huge mass of texts which Imvo issued without any attempt 
at editing from the native presses of India. Eor them, the reader can consult Mr. 
Blumhardt’s Catalogues of ITindostani and Hindi uorks in the British Museum Library, 
and of tlie same in the India Office Library. These arc all published scjiarately, and can 
be obtained at a moderate price. To this section I have added an apjiondix giving a 
list of early translations of the Scriptures into tlie various dialects of Western Hindi. 

In each of the first three sections, all the works of one writer are groujied together, 
and each writer is arranged in order of the date of the first work mentioned under his 
name. In the fourth section writers arc arranged alphabetically. 

In the following lists 1 have taken special care to include OTOrything written by Garcin do Taasy. Tn this 
respect I have to acknowledge the a'^sistanoe which has been kindly rendered to me by Monsieur 
J. Vinson. With his help I trust that I have been able to offer a not uuwoithy tribute to the 
momoiy of the great French scholar — 


Section I.-GENERAL. 

AhnOT, SandiPORP ; ANP Foubes, Dcncan,— On the Origin and Strualme of the Uindoostavoa Tongue, 
or General Language of British India London, 3828. 

Gabcin DE Tabstt, Joseph Hfii.rouoRE,— Memove sur les Particulardc la Religion Musulmane dans 
I’Inde. Reprinted from Journal Asiatiqne. Pans, 1631 2nd Edn , Paris, 1869. 

Gaeoin pb Tassy, Joseph HIoliodobe,—V otioo sur les Petes jJopuJaires des llindoui, d'apris les Ouvrages 
hindoustanies Reprinted from the Journal Asiafigaa. Piirw, 1834. 

GaeOIK DE TabSY, Joseph H^LIODOEE ,—Notice sur des Pelcments ai'ec des Inscriptims arabes, parsanes, et 
hindoustanies Journal Asiatique Pans, 1833. (Reprinted m 1878 in the M^moire sur les 
Nome propres, etc.) 

GarOIE DE Tassy, Joseph H£liODORE ,—Jlistoire dc la Lilidrature hindnui ef hindoustani, par M. Garcin 

deTassy — .Tome I., Bwgraphte et Biblmguiphie. Paris (printed nntlur the 

Auspices of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Untam and Ireland), 1839. Tome II, 
Extraits et Analyses, t6. 1847. Seconds edition . . angment^e 3 tom. Puns. 1870-71, 

(Reviewed by fid. Lanoereau in Journal Asiatiquc, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 447 and ff. Also Anon., 
Zeitsohrift der Dentschen Morgenlandisohen GeHellschaft, 1 (1847), pp, 360 and ff.). 

'‘GarCIK de Tassy, Joseph H^LIOPOEE, —Les Auteurs hinihudanu <d Jours Omrages d'apres Biographies 
originalcs, par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1855 (Extract from the Revue Coutomporaine, T. 
ixii.) : 2nd Edn. Paris, 1868. 
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GAWJra D* Tawt, Josbph HiiiOPOBl,— Notica det Biographm originales d«$ A«teuT$ gni out font en 
hanguo indietvM on kindouBtanief par If. Oaroin de TaBey, lue d VAcadfmie dog ImcriptionB et 
Bellte Lettres d« Vliutitnt do France. Paris, 1856. 

Oaboik 01 Tasbt, JofliPH H 1611 ODOBB,—g^‘arfl-e Urdu. A Higtory of Urdu Foete, chiefly 
tranBlated [into Urdft] from Qarein de TatBy't ‘ Eiitoire de la Littfrature hindoux et hindonBtani 
by S. Fallon and Moonsbee Kareem ooddeen. Dolbi, 1848. 

0AKOIM OB Tabst, Jobbph HflUOOOBi,— Sdodx ; Anteur deg premieres Fofeies hindouttanies. Journal 
Asiatiquet TV., i. (1843), pp. 5 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, same date. 

Nbwbolo, T. 3.,'~-Lettre d U. Oardn de Tassy, memhre de I’Inalxtuit -au gujet de aa notice intitulfe: 
Sdadi, Auteur des premises Pofeies Tiindouatames. Journal Asiatique, IV., ii. (1848), pp. 361 
and S. 

GarOIN OB Tasst, Joseph H^liooobe, —Diacours d I’Ouverture de son Oours d’Hindouaiani d I’Feole des 
Langues Orientalee Vivantea. Paris, 1850 (4 pp.), 1851 (8 pp.), 1852 (8 pp.), 1853 (16 pp.), 1854 
(8 pp.), 1865 (16 pp.), 1856 (8 pp.), 1857 (16 pp.), 1859 (30 pp.), 1861, February (16 pp.), 1861, 
December (16 pp.), 1862 (20 pp.), 1863 (31 pp ), 1864 (27 pp,), 1865 (36 pp.), 1866 (47 pp,), 
1867 (40 pp.), 1868 (73 pp.), 1869 (38 pp.). 2nd Edition of preceding, under title of La Langue 
et la Littfrature hindoustanies de 1850 d 1869. Paris, 1874. 

GabCIN de Tasb?, Joseoh H^LIODOEE,—ia Langue et la Littfrature hindoustanies. Revue annuelle ; Paris 
1871 (48 pp.), 1872 ( 83 pp.), 1878 (109 pp.), 1874 (86 pp.), 1875 (116 pp.), 1876 (127 pp.), 1877 
(178 pp.), 1878 (104 pp.). 

Gabcin de TABsr, Joseph H^oiOdOBE, —Mfmoxre sur les Novis propres ef les Titres musulmanes. Paris, 
1854.2nd Ed., Paris, 1878. 

Gaecin de Tassit, Joseph HiLiODORB, —Les Femmes Poefes dans I’Inde (Reiue de I*Orient). Paris, 1864, 

Garoin de Tassy, Joseph H^diodobe, —Discoura de M. Qardv de Tassy d la Sociftf d'Bthnographie, le 
27 Ffvrier 1866. Paris, 1867. 

Gaboin de Tabby, Joseph HiuODOBE, —Origine et Diffusion de VEindoustani appelfc Langue Ofnfrale o« 
Rationale de I'Inde. (M6moire de l’Aoad6mie do Caen.) Caen, 1871. 

Gabcin de Tassy, Joseph H^liodoke, —See Bland, N.; Delonclo, Pran 9 oi 6 , 

Sbton-Kabb, W. S .,—The Urdu Language and Literature. Calcutta Review, Vol. 17. (1845) (No. 8 
, Art. 3). 

Bdtbbb, "W .,—The Sindi Language ; Thomson's Dictionaiy. Calcutta Review, Vol. IX. (1848) (No. 18 
Art. 3). 

Bbbtbasd, ij’ABBi ,—Notice sur plusieurs Ouvrages hindouis et hindoustams rfcemment arrivfs de I'Jnde, 
Journal Asiatique, IV., xvi, (1850), pp. 253 and ff. 

Kat, Rev. W., —On the Connection of the Dative and Accusative Cases in Bengali and Emdustani. 
Journal of tbe Asiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI. (1852), pp. 105 and ff. 

Bdahd, N., —Lettre d i£. Oardn de Tassy, sur Mas'oud, Poefe pcrsan et hindoui. Journal Asiatique, V 
ii. (1853), pp. 356 and ff. 

Zeeebb, De. Th., —Bibliotheca Orientalis, Manuel de Bibliographie Orientate. Vol. II,, Oontenani 
. Littfrature de I'Inde .Leipzig, 1861. 

Zenker, De. Th„ —Neueste Ilxndusiani-Idteratur. Zeitschnft der Deutschen Morgenlandiachen Gesell- 
sohaft, Vol. XIX. (1865), pp. 599 and ff. 

Mobist, John, — Inquiry into the Existence of a pure Passive Voice in Eindustani. Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Vol. VIII., Pt. li. (1862), pp. 197 and ff. 

Mobist, John, — On Eindustani Syntax, Ih., Vol. IX., Pt. iii. (1866), pp, 263 and ff, 

RajBndea LXd Mitba, —On the Origin of the Eindvi Language and its Relation to ike Urdu Dialect. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXIII. (1864), pp. 469 and ff.; 489 and ff, 

BbauES, J .,—Outlines of a Plea for the Arabic Element in off dal Eindustani. Journal of tixe hajlatie. 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 1 and ff. 

Beahbs, J .,—On the Arabic Element in offidal Eindustani, Ib., Vol. XXXVI. (1867), Pt L, pp. 145 
andff. 

Beameb; j .,—On the Present Position of Old Eindi in Oriental Philology. Znd/ian Antiguary, Vol. I. 
(1872), p. 2. 

Bbaueb, 3.—Comparative Orammar-of the Modem Aryan Languages of India: to ifiii, Eindi, Panjabi, 
Bindhi, Oujaraii, Marathi, Ojiya, and Bengali. Three Volsi London, 1872* iW. 

Gbowbe, F. S .,—Some Objections to the modem Style of Official Bissduwtarn. Journal of ills 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXV. (1866), Pt. I., pp. 172 and ff, 

Gbowbe, F, S .,—On the Non-Aryan Element tw Eindi Speech. Indian AnHjuary, VoL I. (1672^, p. 1(®, 
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GbOWBE, F. S., —The Etymolcgy of heal Names in Northern India, as exemplified in the Bistriet of 
Mathura. Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. 2LII1(^(1874}, Pt. 1., pp. 324 and ff. 

GfiOWSE, F. S.i—Common Hindustani. Bengal Magazitie, Vol. II. (1874), pp. 239-245 (AdTOoatea Hindi 
as against Urdii, as the langnage of the courts and of missionarieB). 

HoebkIiE, a. F. Rudolf, —Essays in Aid of a Comparative Qrammar of the Qaurian Languages. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XLI., Pt. I. (1872), pp. 120 and ff.; Vol. XLII., Pt. I. 
(1873), pp. 59 and ff.; Vol. XLIII,, Pt. I. (1874), pp. 22 and ff. 

HoERSLE, a. F. Rudolf, — A Comparahve Grammar of the Oaudian Languages, uoith speoial reference to 
the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map and a Table of Alphabets. London, 1880. 

Hoernle, a. F. Rudolf, ^—■ A Collection of Hindi Jloofs, loith Remarks on their Derivation and Classifica¬ 
tion—Calcutta, 1880, and Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XLIX. (1880), Pt. I., pp. 
S3 and ff. 

Campbell, Sir G. —Specimens of Languages of Ithlia, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874 (Hindee on pp. 2 and ff.) 

‘ Inbapi,’ —Sir George Campbell on Vornacutar Education. The Oriental, Vol. IV. (1875), pp. 83 and ff. 
(On the value of the Urdu language compared with that of Hindi). 

Bate, J. D., —Notes on the Hindi Language. Calcutta Review, Vol. LXI. (1875) (No. 120, Art. 11). 

Brandretr, E L., —The Oaurian compared with the liirmance Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatio 
Society, Vol. XI. (N. S.) (1879), pp 287 and ff, 835 and ff. 

DelOnole, Franqois, —Catalogue des Livres ()neniau.r romposant la Bibliotheque de M. Garcin de Tassy ; 
Suivi du Catalogue des Mannaonfs htndustariia, persans, arabes, turcs. Paris, 1879. 

Ltall, (Sir) C. J ,— Hindustani TAtorature, (Article in EncyclopBsdia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. XI., 
pp. 843 and ff.) Edinburgh, 1880 New edition, revise'd and augmented in id., 11th Edition, Vol. 
XIII, Cambridge, 1910. 

Scott, Rev. T.,— Hindustani Poets and Poetry, Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXII. (1881), p 18.5, 

Muhammad IIueain (Azad),—o'j^ vy! (Ab-e flaydt). [An account of well-known Hindustani poets and 
their writings.] 2nd Edition, Lahore, 1883. (1 have failed to trace the Ist Edition.) Another 

Edition (.^ 3rd), Lahore, 1899. 

Bkandarkar, (Sir) Ra.ukrishna GSpIl, —Devehpment of Language and Sanskrit. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch), Vol. XVI. (1883-85), pp. 245 and ff. 

Bhandarkar, (Sir) Ramk^isbna GOpal, —Pali and other Dialects of the Period. Jb. pp. 275 and ff. 

BhaNDARKar, (Sib) Ramkribuna GOpXl ,—Relations between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits and The Modern 
Vernaculars. Ib. pp. 814 and ff. 

Bhandarkab, (Sir) RAmkrishna GOpAl,—T he Prdkrits and the Apabhratnia. lb. Vol. XVII, (1887-89)» 
Pt. I., pp. 1 and ff. 

Bhandarkar, (Sir) Ramkrishna GopAl,— Phonology of the Vernaculars of Northern India. Ib. Pt 11.^ 
pp, 99 and ff. 

Bhandarkab, Sir Ramkrlshna QOpal,— Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit o?id the Derived Lan¬ 
guages,. delivered in 1877, by R G. Bh. Bombay,1914. This is a reprint of the five preceding 
articles, with important additions. 

Kellogg, S. H.,—On the origin of certain Rajput forms of the Substantive Verb in Hindi, by Prof. S, H- 
Kellogg, Toronto, Can. Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, October 1888, pp. xvii* 
and ff. In Vol. XIV, of the Jonmal of the A. O, 8. 

Bldmhardt, J, F.,— Catalogue of Hindustani Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum, 
London, 1889, Supplementary Catalogue (1889-1908'), by the same. London, 1909. 

Blumhabdt, j. F., —Catalogue of the Library of the India Ojfiee. Vol. II., Part TL, Hindustani Books- 
By J. F. B. London, 1900. Vol. II., Part III., Hindi, Panjabi, Pushtu, and Sindhi Books. By 
the same. London, 1902. 

Blumhardt, j, F., —Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Pushtu printed Books in the Library 
of the British Museum, London, 1893. Supplementary Catalogue of Hindi Books (1893-1912), 
by the same. London, 1913. 

Gbierbon, (Sir) G. A., —The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. Oalontia, 1889, 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A.,—On the Early Study of Indian Vernaculars in Europe. Journal of the Asiatio 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII., Pt. I. (1893), pp. 41 and ff.: cf. Tbzia, E .,—Dei primi Studi 
suite Lingue indostoniohe alle note di G. A. Grierson : also Griersok, G. A., in Proceedings, 
A. S. B.. May, 1896. 

•GsiERSON, (Sib) G. A., —The Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. Zeitschrift d«r 
Deatsohen Morgooliindisbheii Oeselliohaft, Vol. XLIX. (1895), pp. 393 and ff.: Vol. L. (1896), 
pp. i. and ff. Reprinted, Leipzig, 1895-96. 
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Gbiirsok, (Sir) G. A.,— On certain suffixes in the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. Zeitsckrift fur 
Vergleichende Sprachforschwag auf dem Oebieto der indoyermanischen Sprachen. Vol. XXXVIII. 
(XVIII.) (H^03), pp. 473 and ff. Reviewed by A. T. R. Hoernle in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1£103, pp. 611 and fi 

Geiibbon, (Sib) G. A.,— A Bibliography of Western Etndi, including HindOstSni. Indian. Antiquary, 
■ Vol. XXXII. (1903), pp, 16, 59, 160, 262 

Griebson, (Sib) G. A.—Article Hmdastani in Vol. XIIL.of the Encyclopaedia Britanniea, Eleventh 
Edition, Cambridge, 1910. 

Rosin, Fhiedbich. —Die Indarsahhl des Aminat Ein Beitrag zur Eenntnis der Hindustani-Literatur. 
Inaugural-Bissertaiion, Leipzig, 1891. (Contains remarks concerning the Hindustani Drama 
and Theatre, a biography of Atn&nat and his son, notes on the language of the Indarsabha, 
and a German translation thereof). 

AltIf Hobain (IUlI),— §he‘r o sha'trl (Foetry and Poesy). [This is the long introduction (pp. 228) 
to tho DJu>dn-e Mali, but is quite independent of that work. It constitutes a modern Urdfi 
Ars Vocltca.] Cawnpore, 1898 

Br^al Auguste,— Les Mots anglais dans lea Journaux hindoustanis, MJmoire de la Societo de Lingais- 
tiqne de Paris. T. V III. (1894), pp. 166 and ff 

XBDu’ij-QitDiR, fiHftwi ,—The New School of Urdu Literature. A critical study of Hah, Azad, Nazir Ahmed, 
Eafan Nath Sarshar, and Abdul Ilaltm Sharar, with an Introductory Okapter on Urdu Litera¬ 
ture, by Shaikh Abdul Qadir, B.A. . . . Fanjah Observe) Press, Lahore, 1898. 

Weitukecht, Rev. H U.,— The Urdu New Testament. A History of its Language and its Versions. 
London (British and I’oreign Bible Society), 1900. 

WhiTuBECHT, Rey. H. U .—A Lescfiptive Catalogue and Iteview of Urdu Christian Literature, 1902-1907. 
Lahore, 1908. 

KASI PBAsiD,—Hindi VyG.karan-k» kuchh Amso-par BichSr. Ndyari-FrachUnni Patinka, Vol. VIL, p, 
146. Benares, 1903. 

Temi’LE, Col, Sib R. T.,— llmdustani in (he XVIIth Century. Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXXII. (1903), 
p. 239. 

GanBS BmiKl MiSka, Stam BihakI Misra, and SukdSv Biali.I MiSba, — Hindi-Navaratna. (An. 
account of the lives and works of the nine chief Hindi Poets). Allaliabad, 1910. 

GanBS BiHiBl Misba, SyAm BiHiRl MiSba, and SdkdBv BmiKl Mi^ba,— Mi.ha-bandhu-vinltda. (A 
complete hisb'ry of Hindi Iiteratuie) Three Vols Khandwa and Allahabad, 1913. 

Bayer, T, S,—See LaCroze, Matunn Veyssi&re, m Introduction. 

Chambeblaynb, J.,—See LaCroze, Matunn Veyssibre, in Introduction. 

Fallon, S W —See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph Eeliodore. 

Forbes, Duncan, —See Amot, Sandford. 

KabImu'd-dTn, —See Oaroin do Tassy, Joseph lieliodoro. 

Lanoereau, £d., —See Garoin de Tassy, Joseph Heliudore. 

Newbold, T. J.,—See Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^hodore. 

ScuuLTZE, Benj,, —See Fritz, Johann Friedrich, and Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Vater, j. S.,—See Adelung, Johann Christoph, in Introduction. 

Wilkins, David, —See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssibre, iu Introduction. 

ZiEQENBALG,—See LaCroze, Maturin Veyssi^re, in Introdnotion. 

Section II,—GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and other helps to the student. 

Ketelaek, Jo. Joshua, — See Introductory Remarks (1716). 

ScHDLTZE, Benj.,— See Introductory Remarks (1744). 

HADLBt, Geoboe, —Orammatical Bemarks on the practical and vulgar Dialect of the Indostan Language^, 
commonly called Moors, with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, The Spelling according to the 
Persian Orthography, wherein are References between Words reseirJ)ling each other in Sound, and 
different in Signijicaiions, with literal Translations and Explanations of the Oompounded Words 
and Oiroumlocutory Expressions, for the more easy Attaining the Idiom of the tanguage. The 
whole calculated for the common Practice in Bengal, London, 1772; 2iid Edition, London, 1774 ; 
Srd Edition, corrected and enlarged with familiar Phrases and Dialogues, London, 1784. Fourth 
Edition, London, 1797. Fifth Edition, A compendious Grammar qf the eurtemi wrrupt Didleot of 
the Jargon of Hindoostan {commonly called Moors), with a Vocabulary, English and Moors, 
Moors and English, with References between Words ..... vnth notes descriptive of 
various Ousloms and Manners of Bengal . . . . by O. H. Cotreoted and mnob 
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snluffod by Hinsa Mohnminad Fiimtp a Native of Luoicnow, London, l&OL Anoiber Edition, 
London, 1804, Seventb Edition, ooneoied, im|Hroved and mnob enlarged, London, 1609. 

HanZtST, Gdoboz,—-A thort Qraptmar of the itoori Itanguag*. London, 1779. 

FinauasOir, J., —A Dictionary of the Hindoetan Language. L—EwjrWeA and Sindoetau. JJ.—Einiosian 
and Bngliih. To tohieh is prefixed a dammar of the Eindoetan Language, London, 1773. 
(Roman obaraotera) 

Avon .,—Gramatiea Jndostana a Mats vulgar qme se practioa no Imperio do gram Magol offereada aos 
thuitoi reverendot Padres Mietionartos do ditto Imperio. Em Boma, 1778. Na Estampena da 
Sagrada Oongregafao do Propaganda Fide. Second Edition, Lieboa, 1805. 

GlMHaiBT, John BonTawios, —A Dictionary, English and Eindoostanee, in tehiclt the Words arc marked 
with their distinguishing Initials as Sinduwee, Arabic, and Persian, with an Appendtr. (In the 
Roman obaraoler.) Calcutta, 1787^96. Eindoostanee Philology, comprising a Dictionari/ 
English and Hindoostanee, also Eindoostanee and English; with a Qrammaitcal Introductton 
Second Edition, with many additions and improvements, by Tb. Roebaok. Edinburgh, 1810 
The same with a Grammatical Introduction. (Roman obarabters.) London, 1825. 

Gilohbibt, John Borthwick ,—A Orammar of ths Eindoostanee Language, or Part Third of Folnwie 
Pirst of a System of Eindoostanee Philology. Calcutta, 1796. 

GiIiOHBiST, John Borthwick,—-TAo Oriental Linguist, an easy and familiar Introduction to the popular 
Language of Emdoostan, comprising the Rudiments of the Tongue, with an ertensive Vocabulary , 
English and Eindoostanee, and Eindoostanee and English; to which is added the English and 
Eindoostanee part of the Articles of War (from IF. Scott's translation'), with practical Notes and 
Observations. Calontla, 1798. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, —The Antirjargonist, or a short Introduction to the Eindoostanee Language 
(called Moors), comprising the Rudiments of that Tongue, with an eslensive Vocabulary English 
and Eindoostanee, and Eindoostaneo and English, Calcutta, 1800. [This is partly an abridg¬ 
ment of The Oriental Linguist.'] 

Gilchrist, John Bobthwiok, —Exndi Exercises for the first and second Examinations in Bindoistante, at 
the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1801. 

Giloheisx, John BortHWick ,—New Theory of Persian Verbs, with their Eindoostanee Synonyms in 
Persian and English, pnbliahed under the direction of J, B. Q. Calcntta, 1801. 2n(l Edition 
1804. ’ 

Gilchbist, John Bobxhwioe ,—The Stranger's East India Guide to tho Eindoostanee, or grand popular 
Language of India (improperly called Moors). Calcntta, 1802. 2nd Edition, London, 1808 
Stranger's infallible East^India Guide, or Eindoostaneo Multwn in Parvo, as a grammatical 
Compendium of the grand popular and military Language of all India (long, hut improperly, 
called the Moors or Moorish Jargon), London, 1820, This is a Third Edition of the preceding 
(All in the Roman character.) 

Gilchrist, John Bomhwioe, and Mtb A.bdd'l-Hh MibeTn, —The Emdeo Manual, or Casket of India ; 
compiled for the Use of the Eindoostan Pupils, under the direction and superintendence of John 
GUohrisi, by Meer Ubdnllah Miskeen. O^ontta, 1802. 

QiLOHBJBT, John BobthwicK,—P ractical Outlines, or a Sketch of Eindoostanee Orthoepy tn the Roman 
characters. Caloatta, 1802. 

Gilchrist, John Bobtbwioe ,—The Eindee Roman Orthoepieal Ultimatum, or a syatemaHo, discriminative 
View of Orimstal and Oooidental «m61e Sounds on fixed and practical Principles, for the Lan¬ 
guages of the Bast, exemplified in the popular Story of Sukoontula Natuk. Calcntta, 1804. The 

Sindee^Roman Ortho«pioal Ultimatum .. exemplified in 100 Anecdotes, Tales, 

Jests, etc., of Eindoostanee Story Tellers, London, 1820. 

QltOHiaST, John Bobxhwioe,— -[Atailj-e Nindf], 2%e Eindee Moral-Preceptor; and Persian Scholar's 
shortest Road to the Eindoostanee Language, or vice versa ; translated, compiled and arranged by 
loomed Natives in the Eindoostanee Department, in the College of Fort William, nnder the 
dixeotioii and snperintendenoe of J. B. G. Calcntta, 1803. (In tbe Persian obamoier.) The 
Eindee MoraUPtoo^iotf or Rudimental Principles of Persian Grammar as the Eindoostanee 
Scholar's sheriest Road to tho JPersian Language .... including the Pundnamu,mth an 
Emdooftanee literal version. London, 1821. (Mostly in tho Roman ohmraoter. A R^int ©f 
the pTSoeding.) The Eindee-Pereio and Snglieh Vocabulary connected with the Rudimental 
firioeiples of Persian Orammar* London, 1821. (This forms Part II. of the preceding.) 

CbtbQiaUffiP, IoBn Bobtbwioe,— ‘HindaiMAraMc Mirror; or improved practical Table of such Arabic Words 

- ' ^ aiv conneoted wUh a due Knowledge of the Eindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1804.. 
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GliOHRifiT, JORV Bokthwick ,—TJia British-Indian Monitor, or the Anti-jargonisi, Stranger's Quids, 
Oriental Linguist, and various other Works eompremd into a Series of portable Volumes, on the 
Hindoostanee Language, improperly called Moors, mih considerable Information respecting 
Eastern Tongues, Manners, Customs, etc. By the Author of HindooBtanee Fhflology, etc# 
E/dtnburghi 1806. (Boznaii ohanotem.) 

GzI/CHEIst, John Bobthwior,— Dialogues, English and Hindoostanee, calculated to promote the colloquial 
Intercourse of Europeans on the most useful and familiar Subjects, loitk the Natives of India, upon 
their Arrival in that Country, (la Roman charaoterB.) Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1809, 
Third Edition, including the Articles of War, London, 1820. Fourth Edition, London, 1826, 
[The dialogues are intended to illnatrate the grammatical principles of the Stranger’s East India 
Guide, An Appendix contains the SakunialS (Sukoontula Natuk) of Ali Jawto,] 

Gilohrist, John Boethwicx ,—Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language. Calcutta, 1809. 

GiLOHEisr, John Boethwiok ,—The General East India Guide and Vade-Mrcum, London, 1825, 

Gilcheibt, John Borthwiok,—S ee also Bah&dur AllBa^uiui. 

Anon .,—The Indian Vocabulary, to which is prefixed the Forms of Impeachments. London (John Stoot- 
dalo;, 1788. 

Balfoub, P .,—A Table containing Examples of all the different Species of Infinitives and Participles that 
are derived from Tri-literal Verbs, in the Form in which they are used in the Persian, and in 
the Language of Hindustan. Asiatiok Researohos, Vol. II. (1790), pp 207 and ff. 

Barbib, HenrV,— Dictionary, English and Hindoostany : to which u annexed a copious and useful alphabe¬ 
tical List of Proper Names of Men, Women, Towns, etc., a great Majority of which appear to he 
of Persian, Arabic or Indian Origin. Madras, 1790. [This is Vol. II. Vol. I. does not seem to 
have been iaeaed,] 

Roberts, T .,—An Indian Glossary, consisting of some 1,000 Words and Terms commonly used in the East 
Indies, with full Explanations of their respective Meanings, forming an useful Vade-Mecum 
extremely servicealle in assisting Strangers to acquire with ease and quickness the Language of that 
Country, London, 1800. 

Lbbedeff, Heiubim ,—Grammar of the pure and mixed East Indian Dialects, with Dialogues affixed, 
spoken in all the Eastern Countries, methodically arranged at Calcutta, according to the 
Brahmenian System, of the Shamscrit Language. Comprehending literal Expldnations of the 
Compound Words, and Oiroumlocutory Pho-ases, necessary for the Attainment of the Idiom of 
that Language, etc. Calculated for the Use of Europeans. Wdh Memarks on the Errors in for¬ 
mer Grammars and Dialogues of the Mixed Dialects called Moorish or Moors, written by different 
Europeans; together with a Eefufation of the Assertions of Sin WiLhUis 3OVEB, respecting the 
Shamscrit Alphabet; and several Specimens of Oriental Poetry, published in the Asiatic Besearches. 
London, 1801, 

Rousseau, S.,— Dictionary of Mohamedan Law, Bengal Mevenue Terms, Shanscrit, Hindoo and other words 
used in the East Indies, with full explanations. London, 1802 ; 2nd Edition, London, 1806. 

Taylor, Captain Joseph, and Hunter, William, M.D., —A Dictionary, Hindoostanee and English, ori¬ 
ginally compiled for his own private Use, by Capt, J. T. ; revised and prepared for the Press, with 
the Assistance of learned Natives in the College of Fort William, by W. H. Calontto, 1808. 

Taylob, Captain Joseph, and Smyth, W. Carmichael,—D iciiowary, Hindoostanee and English, abridged 
from the quarto Edition of Captain Joseph Taylor, as edited by the late TV. Hunter, By 
W. Carmiohael Smyth, Esq. London, 1820. 

BteUAM, OHAELBe,~An Introduction to the Study of the Hindosfany Language as spoken in the Carnatic. 
Compiled for the Use of the Company of Gentlemen Cadets on the Madras Establishment at New 
Town, Ouddalore. (P Cuddalore), 1808. Another Edition, Madras, 1848. 

LallV LIl ,—General Principles of Inflection and Conjugation in the Bruj B,hak,ha, or, the Language 
spoken in the Country of Bny, in the District of QcaUyar, in the Domitnane of the Baja of 
Bhurtpoor, as also in the extensive Countries of Sueswara, Bhudawur, Unier Bed, and Boondel- . 
khund. Composed by Shree LuUoo Lai Kub, S,hak,ha Moonshee in the College of Fort William. 
Calcutta, 1811. 

A«iHATU'L-LiH, MaulatI,— Urdu, or Shori Grammar of the Hindbostahee Lamguoge written in 
Hindee Verse. Calcutta, 1810. See Garoin de Taasy. 

Roebuck, Lieut. Ta.,— An EngliA and HinAostanee Naval Didianairy of tojshniofd Therms and Sea 
Fhraees, as also the variotu words of OovMtand givm tn woMng d bio., vAfk mOttf sentences 
of great Use at Sea ; to which w prefiseed a shbri Cftamin/ar of ^ Mimihodhipee Lanpum. 3%ii 
whole calculated to enabh the Offibere of the Han, Edkf IMd 4 «hI (}d»ntrf Bertiee to 

give their Orders to the Lcwcan With thvi/t JSndetWeVi mA Fwo^^Uude, ttpen 
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Ocoasions, tnuti prove of the greateet Iwportanoe, Calontta, 1811, (Rotaaxi oharaoterB.) Beprint 
of the same. London, 1813. The Sindootiame Interpreter, oonfaining the Rudimentt of 
Orammar, an extengive Vooabulary, and a Useful Colleetion of Dialoguei and a Naval Dictionary, 
Second Edition, reriaed and corrected by W. Ganniohael Smyth. London, 1824 ; 3rd Edition, 
Paris and London, 1841. A Laskari Dictionary or Anglo-Indian Vocabulary of Nautical Terms 
and Phrases in English and Hindustani. Chiefly in the Corrupt Jargon in use among Laskars 
• . . Compiled by T. Boebuok, reyiaed by W. Oarmiohaol Smyth and now . . . le- 

editod by G. Small. London, 18S2. 

Eoebdck, Libct, Th.,— See also Gilchrist, John Borthwiok. 

Sbaeespeab, John,—.4 Qiammar of the Hindustani Language, London, 1813. 2nd Edition, 1818. .3rd 
Edition, 1826. 4th Edition, to which is added a slu>rt Oramniar of the Dakhani. London, 1843. 
6th Edition, 1846. Another, 1858. 

Shakespiar, John,—a Dictionary, Hindostani and English. London, 1817. 2n.d Edition, London, 1820. 
3rd Edition, with a co^dous Index, fitting the Work also as a Dictionary, English and liinduskant 
London, 1834. 4th Edition, greatly enlarged. A Dictionary Hindustani and English ami 
English and HindHstdni, the latter being entirely new. London, 1849. 

Shakespear, John,— Am Infrodncfion to the Hindustani Jjangnago. London, 1845. 

A^OV.,—Series of the Hindnstany Primitives. Madras, 1815. 

BAHiDHR ‘Alt l^UBAiNl,— Gilchrist Oorcloo Eisalu. Calcutta. 1820. Another Edition, Calcutta, 1831 
Another, Calcutta, 1846. Another, Agra, 1845, etc. [An abstract of Gilchrist’s Grammar.] 

Mh^ammap SlLip, (MiBzi), AMO Peice, Capt. W.,—a Gtammar of the three principal Languages, 
Eindoosianee, Persian and Arabic, on a plan entirely neto, amt perfectly easy ; to which is added 
a Set of Persian Dialogues, composed by Mirza Mohammad Sanlih, aocompanied with an English 
Translation by W. P. London, 1823. (Reviewed by Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal dea 
Savans for January, 1824.) 

Price, Capt, Wileum ,—A new Grammar of the Hindoostanec Language, with Selections from the bast 
Authors, to tehich are added familiar Phrases and Dialogues in the proper Character, London, 
1827-28, 

Price, Capt. William, and TiRiNl-CHAEAN Mitra, —Uindee and Ilindosfanee Selections, to which are 
prefixed the liudiments of Mindosianee and Braj B,hiiK,hn Grammar. See under Selections 
Calcutta, 1827, 1830. 

Price, Capt. William, —See also Muhammad S&lib. 

Mh^iamuad IbkJhIu Maqbah, — Tuhfa-e Elphinsione (Present to Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay). 
A Hindostin! Grammar. Bombay, 1823. 

Muhammad IbrIBIM Maqbah,—L essons in Hindustani Grammar, Letter-wnting, Arithmetic, etc., (To'L’ni 
Ndma), by Mahomed Ibrahim Miiokba. Bombay, 1847 ; Madras, 1850 ; Ninth Edition, Bombay, 
1861. 

Rowe, Mbb., op Dioah, and Adams, W. T., —Mala Sutra, a Hindce Spelling Book, Part II,, in Hindoo- 
stance. Stewart's Historical Anecdotes, translated into Hinduwee, by W. T. Adams; Dr, Bell's 
Instructions for Modelling and Constructing Schools, translated into Hindoostanee, by W. T. 
Adame. Calcutta, 1824. Third Edition of the Spelling-Book,.Caloutta, 1833. 

Tates, Wjiiiam, —Introduction to the Hindoostanee Language in three parts, viz,. Grammar, with 
Vocabulary and Reading Lessons. Calcutta, 1827. 2ud Edition, 1843. 3rd Edition, 1845. 
Sixth Edition, 1855. 

Tates, William,— A Dictionary, Hindoostany aud English. London and Calcntta, 1647. 

Bbetok, P .,—A Vocabulary of the Names of various Parts of the Human Body, and of medical and 
technical Terms, in English, Arabic, Persian and Sanscrit. Caloutta, 1827. 

Adam, Rev. M. T,,—-Hindi Bhashaka Wyakarana. A Hindea Grammar, for the Instruction of the Young, 
in the form of easy Questions and Answers, Calcutta, 1827. 

Adah, B*v. M . T.,— Hindi Kosha, a Dictionary of the Hindui Language. Calcutta, 1829. 

AdAMj Ruv. M. T.,— Dictionary, English and Hindui. Calcutta, 1888. 

AkdbbW, W., —A Comprehensive Synopsis of the Elements of Hindoostani Grammar. London, 1830. 

ArmoT, SandpOBD,— a new self-instruoting Grammar of the Hindustani Tongue, the most useful and general 
language of British India, in the Oriental and Roman Character. (With Appendix of Reading 
Exerciaea and Vocalmlary.) London, 1881. 2nd Edition, th., 1844. 

Assox, SaHdpobd ; AHD PoSBMS, DUHOAM,—(9>r(m<nar of the Hind&stdim Tongue in the Oriental and 
Roman Characters, and a Selection of easy Extracts for Reading in the Perei-Arabic and Dsva- 
nagari Oharaetere, by S. Amot, with a Vocabulary and Notes, by Duncan Porboa. London, 1844. 
IS, PA6T 1. B 2 
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Gakoi;; db Tiisr, Josbpb HUliodobB,— 3f^otr« sur la 8y$thnt arahe, appliqu€ a la Langaa 

hindouitaiUe, Beprinted from the Jowmal Jtiatique. Feris, 1339* 

Gabocn db Tabst, Jobkph H^liodobe,—'£ w(iMt«n/« de la Langue hindouttame, a VXIsage det £Uvet de 
l'£cole Soyale et Spdciale d«i Languei Ori«i*ialet Viyant»$, Fftri?, 182y. Appendix ; contestant, 
outie quelquet Additiont d la Grammaire, dee Lettree hindomtanie originalee, awompagndes d'une 
Traditotton et de Faoeinttle, Pans, 1833. 2nd BSdiiiQn (without th^ ilppeut^ix). Paris, 1863 ; 
another, 1878. Beriewed by Beinaud. Journal Aeiatique, XL, ri, (1880), pp. 247 and S. ; and 
II,, xy., pp. 396 and ft.: also, by Anon., in Zeitsohnft der Dentsohen Morgetil^ndischen 
Gesellsohaft, I. (1847), pp. 860 and ff. ; also fey FAbbd Bertrand in Journal Aetattque, IV., ix. 
(1847), pp. 548 and £F. 

Garcin ce Tabby, Joseph Hi^liodori, —Manuel de I'Auditeur du Court d’Eindoustani, eu Themes graduit 
pmr exercer d la Conversation et au Style epistolaire, accompagnds d'un Vocabulaire frangait' 
hindoustani. PariR, 1636. 

Gakci.n de Tabst, Joseph HfitiopORE,— Corrig6 de$ Themes du Manuel du Court d’Hindoustani, Paris, 
1837. 

Garoin de Tabby, Joseph H^diodobe, —Analyte des Oranimaires hindoustam originates intitulies, 
Oj*# Sarf-i Urdu et jAjI *yb) Qatedid-i ZabSn-i Urdu. Journal Asiatique, III., v. 
(1838), pp. 66 and ff. 

Garcin PE Tasst, Joseph HiLlonoBE,— Eudimenis de la Langue Eindoui, Paris, 1847. Eeviewed by 
Bertrand. Journal Asiatique, IV., ix. (1847), pp. 548 and £f. 

Gaecin dk Tassy, Joseph HiniOD obb,—P roAodw des Langues de VOrient Musalman, tpicialement de 
rArabs, du Eersan, du Twre, et de VIlindouttani. Paris, 1848 (Extract from Journal Asiatique), 

Gabcin de Tabby, Joseph H^LiODOEB,~See Delonole, Francois. 

Thompson, J. T. —An English and Eindostanee Spelling Guide, Serampore, 1832. 

Thompson, J. T,,—English and Oordoo School Dictionary. 2nd Edition, Serampore, 1836. 

Thompson, J. T.,*—A Dictionary in Oordoo and English, compiled from the best authorities, and arranged 
according to the order of the English Alphabet. Serampore, 1838. 

Thompson, J. T.,-~Enghth and Urdu School Dictionary in Eoman Characters, uith the accentuation of the 
Urdu Words. Oalontta, 1841. 

Thompson, J. T.,—*4 Dictionary in Hindi and English, Calontta, 1846, 2nd Edition, Calontts, 1870. 
Srd Edition, by W, Nassau Lees, Oalontta, 1884. (Reyiewed, Calcutta Bemew, Vol. IX. (1848), 
pp. 872 and S.) 

Eishan Rao,' —Polyglott Interlinear, being the first Instructor in English, Eindui, etc, Oalontta, 1834. 

D’Rozaeio, P. S.,— a Dictionary of the Principal Languages spoken in the Bengal Presidency, via., English, 
Bangdli, and Hindustani, Calcutta, 1637. 

BALDANrrNE, James R.,—Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with Grammatical Exercises, London, 
1888. 

Ballantyne, James R.,— Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar, London, 1839. 2nd Edition, 
London, 1868. 

Ballantthe, James E., —A Grammarof the Eindustani Language, with Notices of the Braj and Dakhani 
Dialects, London, 1842. 

Baliantyne, James BL.,—Pocket Guide to Hindustani Conversation. London, 1839; it. 1845. 

Ballantyne, James R., —Hindustani Letters in the Nuskh-Taleek and Shikustu-Amez Character, with 
Translations. London, 1840. 

BALiANTYNE, Jambs R.,— Tht Practical Oriental Interpreter, or Hints on the art of ircmlating from 
English into Hindustani and Persian, London, 1843. 

ANON,, —English and Hindustani Exercises of the irregular Verbs, Idadras, 1842. 

A:sos.,-^Introduction to the EindoostaneS Grammar, adapted to the Use of Students in the Presidency of 
Madras, Madras, 1842. 2nd Edition, Madras, 1851 {Hindoostanee Grammar for the Use, ^c.). 

Leech, Majoe R., CJB,,—Hofca an, and a "short Vocabulary of the Einduvee Dialect of BundeWiand. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XII. (1843), pp. 1086 and ff. (Oontahw a short 
Grammar and a fnll Vooabalary.) 

OossABHBB SobabjBE, -—Idiomatical Sentences in the English, Hindoostanee, Qo&zratee dnd Peirsian 
Language. Bombay, 1S4S. 

AgMAD ‘A LI (of DBLHi),«~Patf'ltiI ohos^ma. (An Elementary GrSinmav of DdH, 1843* 

Eoebbs, Ddnoan,—T he Hit^detM Manual; a Pocket-OompMion thdee uth& vfyii IftdAt tn any 
Oapacity ; intended to faeUiiafe the etsential Atiftiimentt of Phettiy and Compos¬ 
ing with Accuracy in the most useful of all the Lar^uaget im rntf Bdllimf In ltdo 
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Partt. Part l.-^A cotnpendiom Grammar of the Language, Pari JI,—A Vocabulary of ueeful 
Worde^ Engliih and Rindvjttdni. London, 1845. 2ad Edition, oonaiderably iraproved, London, 
1848. New Edition, London, 1869. Fobbes, Ddncah, anp Plaits, J. T,,—.New Edition, 
oarefally revieed by J. T. Flette. London, 1874. 9tli Edition, t6., 1889. l'2tli Edition, London 
(no d»te), 

. Forbbs, Dokcan,—.4 Grammar of the Hindutt&ni Language in the Oriental and Roman Character, mth 
numerous copper-plate Illustrations of the Persian and DovanAgart Systems of alphabetic Writing ; 
to which is added a copious Selection of easy Extracts for reading, in the Persi-Arabic and 
Devandgari Characters,! forming a complete Introduction to the ITotd-Kahdni oudj B&ph-o-Iiah&r, 
together with a Vocabulary of all the Words, and various explanatory Notes. London, 184G. 
New Editions, London, 1855, 1858, and 1862. (lieviewed by I'Abbo Beitrand in Journal 
Asiatique, IV., viii. (1846), pp. 377 and ff.) See also Amot, Saudford. 

Forbes, Doncan,—A Dictionary, Hindustani and English, to which is added a reversed Part, English and 
Hindustani, London, 1846. An Edition in Roman Cbaracters. London, 1859. A smaller 
Hindustani and English Dictionary [Roman Charactera].. London, 1862. 

DOBniE, Captain Robert Shkddon ,—A Pocket Dictionary of English and Uindooslani, Lon<ioii, 1816-47. 

Eastwice, E. B.,—-A concise Grammar of the IJindvstani Language, to which are added Selections for 
Reading, London, 1847. 2nd Edition by Rev. G. Small, ib,, 1858. 

Eastwice, E. B,,— Handbook of the Bombay Presidency, with an Acconnt of the Bombay City 2iid 
Edition . . . reiieedand . - . rewiitton [by E. H. E.]. London, 1881. (See 1 

contains "Vocabnlaries and Dialogues ; Gujarati, Ilindllst&nl, IklaiStbl ) 

Brice, N.,— Dictionary, Hindustani and English Romanised. Calcutta, 1847. 3rd Edition (revised by 
E. J. Lazarns). Benares, 1880. 

InshI AllIh KpiK, MIr ; AND Muhammad Hasan (QaiIl),— Darya-c Lattfat, or the Grammar and 
Idiom of the Urdu Language, By Mir Insba Allab Khan and Mohammed Hasan Katil. 
Mnrshidabad, 1848. 

MaclavI ,—Grammar of the Urdu Language, by Monlvi Tinara Bnltsb, of the Delhi 
College, Delhi, 1849. 

"WiJJD ‘AlI —Gttlda«<a-e AnjumSn. [A HindostSnl Manual, containing a Reader, a Collection of 

Proverbs, TnbltB of Genders of Nouns, Rules of Grammar, and Simple Arithmelio] 
Agra, 1849. 

Anon.,— Any?o Hindustanee Handbook; or Stranger's Self-Interpreter and Guide to Colloquial and 
General Intercourse with the Natives of India. Calcutta and London, 1850, 

Anon., —Hindustani Spelling Book in the Roman Character, 4th Edition, Allahabad, 1850. 

'Grant, HenrT N.,— An Anglo-Hindu stance Vocabulary,- adapted for European Sojourners tn India. 

Oalontia, 1850. 

Anon., —A Dictionary, English, Hindoostanee and Persian. Madras, 1851. 

Benson, Liedt.,—A few Words on the Arabic Derivatives in Hindustani. London, 1852. 

Brown, C. P.,—-The Zillah Dictionary in the Roman Character; explaining the various IVords used in 
Business in India. Madras, 1852. 

Brown, C. P., —English and Hindustani Phraseology, or Exercises in Idioms. Caloatta, 1855. 

PbOOHNOW, j, Dettlow,—a n/onp*grr<lnd« einer Grammatik dcr hindustanischen Spruche Berlin, 1852. 

Cabneqt, Patrice, —Kaohahri Technicalities, or a Glossary of Terms Rural, Official and General in daily 
Use in the Courts of Law and in Dlustration of the Tenures, Oustoms, Arts and Manufactures of 
Eindustdn, Allahabad, 1853. 2nd Edition, ib., 1877. 

‘Faulkner, Alexander, —The Orientalist’s Grammatical Vadc Mecum ; heiug an easy Tniroduetton to the 
Rules and Principles of the Hindustani, Persian, and Gujarati Languages. Bombay, 1854. 

Avoir.,— Hindustani School Dictionary (Bomaniged), English and Urdu. Calcutta, 1854 

Anon,, —English and Hindustani Vocabulary. Madras, 1854. 

DStI-peabIp,-— Debipresad's polyglott Grammar and Exercises in Persian, English, Arabic, Hindce, Oordoo 
and Bengali. With an Analysis of Arabic and synonymous Words; and of logical Argument. 
For the Use of Students. Calcutta, 1854. 

Fallon, 8. W.,—An English-Sindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words aud Phrases used tn 
civil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs; designed especially to assist Translators of Law 
Papers. Caloutta, 1858, 

F41<L0It, B, W.,—A rdmatHBed English-Hindustani Law and Commercial Dictionary of Words and Phrases 
umS in dvil, criminal, revenue, and mercantile Affairs, by S. W. P. Edited and luvised by 
Lala Faqir Chand. Benares, 1888. 
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FiUOX, Si W.,—^ Eindariani-Eitgligh Law and Otmtitarcial Dictionary, eompnnng tnany Law Pkram 
and Notes in addition to tJw Law Phrases given in the general Dictionary. BanirM, 1679. 

FallOX^ 6. New Mindnstam-English Dictionary. With Illustrations from Sindustani Idteratwre 

and Folk-Lore. BftQ&rM, 1879. 

PALtOK, S. 'W.,—A New English-Sindtistani Dictionary, With Illustrations from English Literature md 
Colloquial English translated into Hindustani, by S. W. F. Assisted by Ti^l^ Faqix Ohaad, 
Vaish, of Delhi. Ban&ras and London, 1883. 

QsclIm Collection of Idiomatic Sentences in English and Hindoostanee, by Ghoolam Wn/tnam 

Madras, 1858. 

KiiBlHU’D-rix MauIiTI,— "Qotoaid'u’LmuLtadf, [A HindOst&nl Grammar in HindQstSnl.] 3rd Edition, 
Agra, 1858. Another Edition. Lahore, 1862. 

WlLIiiAMS, (Sib) Moxiee, —Eudiments of Hindustani Grammar. Cheltenham, 1858, 

WtLLUus, (Sib) Mohiee, —An Easy Introduction to the Study of Hindustani. London, 1858. 

WlLliIiHS, (Sib) Monies, — Hindust&ni Primer; containing a First Grammar suited to Beginners and a 
Vocabulary of common Words on various Subjects. Together with useful Phrases and short 
Stories. London, 1860, 

WtLLUMB, (Sib) Monibb, —A practical Hindustani Grammar; also Hindustani Selections by Cotton 
Mather, London, 1662. Another Edition, 1876. 

flwnr.lM Muhammad ,—Colloquial Dialogues in Hindustani. London, 1869. 

BiAVBbtt, H. Q.,—Thesaurus of English and Hindustani Technical Terms used tn Building and other 
useful Arts ; and scientific Manual of Words and Phrases in the higher Branches of Knowledge; 
containing upwards of five thousand Words not generally to be found in the English and Urdu 
Dictionaries. Hertford (printed), 1859. 

Ax 0 V.,’—Urdu-English Vocabulary. Benares, 1860. 

Raidas Jang BahIdtjb, —Key to Hindustani, or an easy Method of acquiring Hindustani in the original 
Character. By Hyder Jung Bahadoor, London, 1861. 

llvABl Die,— The 8oldier*s Hindoostanee Companion, or, A Guide to the most widely spoken Language of 
the Country, by Babu Ishnree Dass. Benares, 1861. 

Mathbb, CoTtoy,—Glossary, HindestSm and English, to the New Testament and Psalms, London, 1861. 

Mathbr, Ooiton,—S ee also Williams, (Sir) Monim-. 

NijIr ‘All BSo, Faij AllIh KsIn, AND Ido^A MifiAX) %d-e Urdu, an LJrdfi Grammar, 

four parts. Parts i.—iii. by N. ‘A, B. and F. A. £)?., and Part iv. by M. A. (? Place), 1862; 
Allahabad, 1866-67; ib., 1868-70; ib., 1871-74; Lacknow, 1869; ib,, 1873; Allahabad, 1874; 
Luoknow, 1874; ib., 1875; Chapra, 1878. 

HASBLOBOyx, G, P., —A Vocabulary, English and Uindustanee . . . containing , , . Nomen¬ 
clature of Ordnance Stores ,,, a Collection of Military Terms . . . Bombay, 

1865. 

MatbitbI PBAaSo Mibea, —Trilingual Dictionary, being a comprehensive Lexicon in English, Urdu and 
Hindi, exhibiting the syllabic Pronunciation and Etymology. With Explanations in English, 
Urdu and Hindi in the Jtoman Character. Benares, 1865. 

HotBOTD, W. B. M., — Tae-hll Al-Kaltlm, or Hindustani made easy. Part I., Lahore, 1866; Park I., Delhi, 
1867 ; Part I., Lahore, 1870. Complete, London, 1873. Another Edition, ib., 1889, Sixth Edi¬ 
tion, ih, no date. (Beriewed. T^ Oriental, 1873, pp. 731 and ff.) 

Holbotd, W. B. M., —Hindustani for wery Day. Lahore and London, 1906. 

BLlJMHABnT, 0. H.,— Outlines of Amharic, containing an English, Oordoo and Amhario Vocabularyt 
Phrases in English and Amharic, and a rudimentary Grammar, for the use of the Force prooeeding 
to Abyssinia. Serompore, 1867. 

BobbadAILI, Oaft. Q. E., — A Vocabulary, English and Hindustani, for the Use of Military Students, 
Madras Preeidsney, Madras, 1868. 

Avoh., —The Bomanued Hindustanse Manual. Madras, 1869. 

DuHOi PbasXd,— Guide to Legal Translations ; or a collection of Words and Phrases used in the Trans¬ 
lation of Legal Papers from UrdA into English, Benares, 1869 ; 2ad EdltioOt 1674. 

t)vaai PeasXo,— iThe BngUsh-Urdu Translator's Compmion. Part I. Benares, 1^4, 

Etbbbibqton, Rbv. W.»— The Student's Grammar of the Hindi Language. BenDiMB and London, 2870; 
Another Edition, Bsnares and London, 1873. (Beriewed. ludiflifi ^vang^ioai Meview, Vd. I 
(1874), p. 624.) 

Bth«bi»stoh, Sbt. W., — ShdsM-Bhdskar, a Grammar of the JETiftdf Languid- 1678. (Be* 

vieyred. Indian Evangelical Seviaw, Vol. I (1674), p|f<.888 and JE.) 
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McfAXHAD *Ali,—T he Hindustani Teacher. 8rd Edition, B»ng»lo», 1870; 4tih Edition, it., 1876. 

KbIiLOOo, S. H .,—-Vocabtslaries of certain Himalayan DialeetSf by Rev, W.J, P.itorriton, Missionary of the 
Fresh. Board in India; Presented, and aceompanied with Comparative Tables of Hindi DaoZm* 
sional Systems, by Rev. S. H. Kellogg, of the game IfiMion. Proceedings of the Amerioen Ori* 
ental Society, October, 1871, pp. xxxTi. end If. In Vol. X. of the Journal of the A. 0. S. 

KbllOQO, S, Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the High Hindi, Braf, and 

the Pastern Hindi of the Rdmdyan of Tulsi Hds, also the eoUoguial Hialeois of RAjputdnd, 
Kum&on, Avadh, RiwA, Bhojpur, Magadlia, Maithila (oic), etc., with copious philological Notes. 
First Edition, Allababad and Oaloutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, London, 1893, (The title ae 
given above ia that of the 2nd Edition. That of the let Edition is shorter.) 

Anon.,— of Ilindoostanee Grammar. Prepared for the Thomason Civil Pngineering College, 
Eoorkee. Roorkee, 1872, 

Anon., —Idiomatic Sentences and Piahgues in EngUah and Hindustani. Lahore, 1872, 1873, 1878, 

Dowson, John,— a Grammar of the Urdu or Hindostdni Language. London, 1872 ; it., 1887 ; 3rd Ed., it,, 
1908. (Reviewed by J. B[oameB] in hulian AjUiquary, Vol. II. p. 66.) 

DOvfSON, John, —A Hindustani Exercise-Book; containing a Series of Passages and Extracts adapted for 
Translation into Hindustani. Loudon, 1872. 

A'SOJi.,-—Idiomatic Sentences and Dialogues in English and Hindustani. (Published for the Department of 
Public Inatruction, Punjab.) Lahore, 1872. 

AnON,, —A Hindi-Enghsh Dictionary for the use of Schools. Bonarea, 1873. 

Forbell, J. W.y — Hindustani Synonyms; a Oollcci ion of proximal ely synonymous Words in daily Use in 
the Hindustani Language ; with Explanations of the Differences of Meaning obtaining betwevn 
them. Calcutta, 1873. 

SadIbokh LIl, —An Anglo-lfrdu Dictionary. Allahabad, 1873. 

PRIXOHARD, Iltcdus T.,—Tta English Language, on Nasmith's Practical System, adapted to Oonloo, By 
J, T, P„ assisted by Saiyad Jdafar Hosain and Mlrza Khuddddd Beg. Loudon, 1873. 

Atkinson, B. T.,—"Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the Noiih-Western Provinces of India, 
Edited by E. T. A. Allahabad, 1874. Bundeli Vocabulary, Vol. I., pp. 104, 106, 

Atkinson, E. T.,—See Benson, T. 

Hohbh, Paui.0 Maria,— Novo Vooahulario em Portugues, Ooncamm, Inglez o Hindustani. Oo-ordenado 
para o uso dos sens patricdos que peroorrem a India Inglesa, Aasegao, Bombaim (printed), 1874. 

Fezzoni, MonsionObI!, — Orammatica italiana e indostana, Sirdhana, 1874, 

Paattb, John T.,—A Grammar of the llindGsiSnt or Urdu Language. London, 1874. 

Platts, John T.,^Hindustani or Urdu. (Article in Vol. XI., Enoyolopeedia Brittanica, 9th Edition, 
pp. 840 and ff ) Edinburgh, 1880. 

Plattb, John T.,—4 Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi, and English, London, 1884. 

Platts, John T.,—See Forbes, Duncan. 

Sell, Rev. B., —SJmldsatu 'l-qawanin. An Elementary Grammar. Madmg, 1874, it., 1878; it., 1879. 

Sell, Rev. B.,—Jdmt'a 'l-qawtlnin. Madras, 1877. 5th Edition, it., 1887. 

AuRillao, H.,— Pe<i^ Manuel Fran^ais-Hindoustani, Calcutta, 1876, 

Bate, J. D.,—A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. BenoreB, 1876. (Reviewed by J. Beames— Indian 
Antiquary, Vol, IV. (1875), p 223.) 

Plunkett, Cavt. G. T.,—TAe Conversation Manual in English, Hindustani, Persian, and Pushto, London, 
1875. 2nd Edition (by Lieut.-Colonel G T, P.), Revised, London, 1893. 

Staelet, L. a.,— Exercises, English and Urdu. Part II. Calcutta, 1876. 

4iva PbabId, RiJi, —Urdu ^arf o Nafyw, an Urdft Grammar, with an English preface. Cawnpore, 1875, 
2nd Edition, Revised, Allahabad, 1877. 

Hindi Vyukaran, a Hindi Grammar. Revised Edition, Allahabad, 1877. 

‘Abeu'l-WAdUd, MaulavI,— New Romanized Dictionary, English and Urdu, by Manlawi Abdool Wadood. 
Calcutta, 1876. 2nd Edition, it., 1879. 

DslONOLE, Frahqois,— Dic^ioTmaire hindoustani-franfais ef frangais-hindoustand, suivi d'un Vocabulaire 
mythologique, historique et gdbgraphique de VInde, pubUd sous la Direction de M. Oarein de Tassy. 
Paris, 1875. [Introdnotiott by Ooroin de Tassy. Only 32 pages of the Dictionary have 
appeared.] 

Jhsov.r“Glossary of Indian Terms, for Use of Officers of Revenue, ^e. Madras, 1877. 

BeOOSxann, H .,—English and Urdu School Dwtionary, Bomanwed, Edition, Calcutta, 1877, 

DtrMi PnAslp,— An Elemmitat^ Urdik Grammar in two parts. Luoknow, 3877. 
{Written at the request of Mr. Xempsoa] 
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Aificyt^'^Memorandiim on a point of Baihni Orimmar. Loodon, 1876. 

Du», D. F. X„—d Voeabulary in five Lanffuagu ; MnglUh, Portugnooe^ Qoa, Uarathi «i»d SininMam^ 
Fxipted is the Bomeit Oharacter. Satara, 1876. 

A.von.y’~-Vocabnlary of Teeknieal Ttrmo ntoi in Ehmoniary Vemaeular Sehool Booht. Lahoiv, 1879. 

Vat, A.,-“The Marine OJieer*e Sindutlani Interpreter. Bombay, 1879. 
brKhh, (Sib) 0. J., —Sketch of the Einduetani Langnage. Ediobargh, 1880. 

‘Alt, Saitid, (JALlL),-~(3u2^H-e Faif. (A DiotioDarj of Urdu (mostly Hiodi) words and idioma 
explaioed in Persian.) Luoksow, 1880. 

Obayek, Ret. T.. —The Royal School Dictionary, in English and Roman-Urdu. Lnoknow, 1881, 

Cbatbh, Ret. T.,—The Gem Diotionary, in English and Hindustani, Lucknow, 1881. 

Cbateh, Ret. T.,— The Popular Dictionary in Englieh-Hinduetani and Bindastani-English. London andi 
Lnoknow, 1888. Rerisedand enlarged Edition [by B. H. Badley]. Lucknow, 1889. 

Crates, Rev. T ,—The Royal Dictionary, English-Hindustani. London, Bell and Sons, 1895. 

Cbie&sos, G, a .,—A Handbook to the Kayathi (2ad Edition, Kaithi) Oharaeter. First Edition, Oalcaiita»- 
1881; 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1899. 

Hctchieson, R. F.,—Glossary of Medical and Medico-Legal Terms, etc. 2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1881. 
Bsaues, J„—Handbook of the Bengal Presidency. With an account of Oaleutta City [by B. B. Eastwiok]. 

London, 1882. (Sec. 1 contains Vocabularies and Dialogues, Bengali, Hindi, by J, B.) 

Beahes, J ,—See Dowson, J.; Bate, J, D. 

Bbowke, j., —Hindi Primer in Roman Characters. Loudon, 1882. 

PaluEU, E.,— A Simplified Grammar of Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. London, 1882. 

PiNOOTT, Frederic, —The Hindi Manual, comprising a Grammar of the Hindi Language both Literary and 
Provincial i complete Syntax; Exeroises in various Styles of Hindi Composition; Dialogues on 
several sabjeots ; and a useful Vocabulary, London. 1882. Third Editiou, London, 1890, 
Kiboian, W., —Orammatica Linguae Indostance. Siu’dliana, 1883. 

Kebqae, W.,—a Vocabulary in Urdu, Latin, and English, Sardhana, 1882. 

FodlquIS, Ad. Ed , PMV.,—nindSslanl eahan ks Qawaid, Orammatica indostana ad Hso degli italiani. 
Napoli, 1888. 

ViNSOS, J ,—Eldmenis de la Grammaire hindoustanie. Paris, 1888, 

Vinson, J., —Manuel de la Langue hindoustani. Paris, 1899. 

Benson, T ,— Statistical, descriptive and historical Account of the Norih-Westem Provinces cf India . , 
Edited by E. T. Atkinson. Vol. VII., Allahabad, 1884. On pp. 501-603 A Vocabulary by T. B^ 
of the Patois of Agra. 

Md^auuad Hcsain (AzId), — Jami*u’l-qawa‘id, (A Grammar). Lahore, 1885, Another Edition, Lahore,. 
1898. 

Aron., — English-Hindi Dictionary for the Use of Schools. ReTised Edition, Calcutta, 1885. 

^hon ,—Polyglot Grammars and Dialogues. Delhi, 1885. 

Anon., —Handbook tp Hindoostanee Conversation, etc. Calcutta, 1886, 

A.jiO]S,^-^Handbook to Hindustani Conversation. Sorampore, 1886. 

^ON.,— Hindustani Manual for Beginners, Bombay, 1886. 

Banebb, j. V.,—Manual of Hindustani. Calcutta, 1886. 

Dina NXtha Deta,—R tndtwfdnf Grammar. Calcutta, 1886. 

Betnoldb, hi. 0., —Household Hindustani, A Manual for Hevo-oomers. Calcutta, 1886. 

Maonabon, Captain, —Useful Hints, Phrases, and Sentences for Students in Hindustani. Poona, I 6661 . 
O 0 TJRTOI 8 , Lieut -Cod.,— A Manual of the Hindustani Language as spoken in Southern India, . , . 
Madras, 1887. 

GrrflfT liiL,—The Imperial Anglo-Nagri Diotionary. By Goonee Lai, Dinapore^ 1887, 

I^AgflAMAT 'AdI, M.,—A Afonual of English Idiomatic Phrases unth Urdu Eqwieaieatt. Bombay, 1886, 
HadeubUdan Fa^it,— Ma^OmsUdnl-n^hanfu. [A Hmdl Dioiionary.] Labton, X8B7. 

Kaibab Baiott, MirzI, Kssh. [A Hindi Diotionary.] Allahabad, 1887. 

Barddbt-Widbot, Liedt. H.,—Hwidastam Idvmatio Setdenees. Madras, 1887, 

RooEBB, E. to sppai Hindustani, Iiondon, 1887. 

BAittu Af bad,— HindSsidni-Urda Lugifli. Delhi, 1887, i • > 

Aeon., —How to speak English. English and Urdu. Luoknow, 1868. . 

Aeon,,— Sentences, * English and UrM, Ducknoir, 1886, t 
AsE^kt Att,-—Mn^ak^t*e Urdt. LncknoW| 1890, 4A 
of words, with illustratloiis horn stan^hurd authort.) 
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Kbupsok, M,,—r/to Syntax and Idiomt of Hinduatani, or Progroasivo Exerciana in Trantlatwn, with Notes 
and . . . Vocabularies. A Manual. London, 1890. Another Edition, 1894. 

St. Qdektin, Bkk£ de,— Ahrdy^ de Orammaire Jnndoutianie. Ronen, 1890. (Roman character.) 

Smith, Peect,—I fn/ii Orammar. Calcutta, 1890. 

Twbedie, J., —Hindustani as it ought to he »poIcen. Calcutta, 1690 ; 2nd Edition, ib., 189S. 

Tweedie, J .,—Hindustani as it ought to he spoken Supplement. Calcutta, 1891? [A key to the above 

work.] 

AmIe A^uad, — Amir’s Ihctionary Bampnr, 1891. 

Bauu DIs, BIbI, —Bibek Ktish. (A Hindi Diotionaiy in Hindi.) Bankipore, 1892. 

Blumhardt, j. P.,— Military Vocabulanos. I.— English-Hindustani. London, 1892. 

Diab, S, S de Jesus ,—Tres Mil Vocabulos em Portugues, Concani, Jnglcz e Imhistani. Bombaim, 1892. 

Gokhale, V., —Hindustani withont a Master. Bombay, 1892. 

PHiLliirSj'CoLoNEri A. N.,— Hindustani Idimns, icith Vocabulary Loudon, 1892. 

Besant, Cai*t, T. H. G .,—The Persian and Urdu Letterioriler. Calcutta, 1893. 

Ja>3 EN', H.,—(J.) Bemorkungen Zur Verskunst tin Urdu (pp. 03) als Ted det Emleitnng cum (T/,) Trans- 
criptvivsiext der Wdsakht des Aindnat. Fnednohsbagun, 1893. [‘ Am&nat' in tlie Takhalluw 

of Aghu Hasan ] 

Jawahiu Sliir.H, — The Urdu Teacher. Umballa, 1893 

Seidel, A.,— Theuretisch-pruktische Grammatik der Hiadustani-Spru' ht\ mit Uhnnysturkeu in arabisclier 
Schrift, uud ein deufsch-hiudustaui Wurteibnch. Wiou, Pcst, Leipzig, 1893. 

Muhammad jALTLu'R.RAgMlN ILpANt (MaueavI),—H n/jJ Qanaui Dictinnaiy Umballa, 1894. 

ScHUI/rZE, M ,— Orammatik dot hmdustavischen Sprarhe Leipzig, 1894. 

Greek, Lieut-Col. A. O .,—-A Practical Hindustani Giammai Oxford. 1895. 

McCautbv, L .,—Giammaire Hindustani-Fran^ise. Verviers, 189.’> 

Rakkino, G., —A Guide to Hindustani. Calcutta, 1895. 

Rankino, G.,— Urdu-English Primer, for the Use of the Vidonial Aildleiy, 1899. 

Hankino, G.,-—In<rod«c(ori/jEa-erctifl* 'ill Urdu Prose Composition. A Collection of 50 Exercises with 
Idumatic Phrases and Grammatical Notes, accompanied by a full Vorabidary and Translatvm of 
each Passage, Calcutta, 1890. 

Raxkiko, Q.,—English-Hindustani Dictionary. Calcutta and London, 1905. 

Shall, G.,— A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language Calcutta. 189b. 

Small, G.,“See also Roebuck, Lieut Tb. 

Small, G-; Fkancis, C. R.; and Nash (Mrs Fkabek),— Anglo-Urdu Handbook , o>, Hindustani Guide, jor 
the Use of Medical Practitionei s in Northern India. Calcutta, 1895, (Reviewed, Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, New Series, IX., pp. 497 and ff.) 

Akot?., —The Students’ Hindi-English Dictionary. Beuaros, 1890. 

Greaves, Edwin, —A Grammar of Modem Hindi Benares, 1896. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
lb. 1908 

Anon., —The Student’s Practical Dictionary, containing English Words, with English and Urdu meanings 
in Persian Character. Allahabad, 1897. 

Anon.,— Student’s Practical Dictionary, containing Hindustani Words, with English meanings in 
Persian Charax>ter. Allahabad, 1900. 

AsiO'S.,—‘Practical Dictionary, English-Urdu. Allahabad, 1897 

Anon .,—Practical Dictionary, Urdu-English. Allahabad, 1900. 

Anon .,—The Student’s Practical Dictionary of the Hindustani Language. Allahabad, 1900. 

SanGAQI Rao, —A practical Method of Learning the Hindustani Language. Madras, 1897. 

SanOAOI Rao, S., —A Handy Urdu-English Dictionary, based on Shakespear and the best Modern Authori¬ 
ties. Madras, 1899. 

Haig, T. Wolselev,— Hints on the Study of Urdu. Allahabad, 1898 

Nabain, B.,— The Best Instructor of Hindustani, without the aid of a Mnnshi, English and Homan, 

Muttra, 1898. 

TagliaBdb, Camillo ,—Orammatica della Lingua indostana o Urdu Torino, Roma, Firenze, 1892. 2nd> 
Edition. Manuals e Olossario della Lingua, etc .Roma, 1898. 

Thoburn, W. L., —The English-Urdu Dictionary. Lucknow, 1898. 

lillQ A^mad, MaulvI ,—The Urdu Self-Instructor. Delhi, 1899. 

OeiRANJI Lit, LIlI ,—Hindustdni Makhzan-ul-Muhdwardt. Treasury of Urdu Idioms. Delhi, 1900. 

Dans, CIeobGE J., —An Introduction to Hindi Prose Composition. Benares, 1900. 

Oann, Georoe J.,—First Lessons in Urdu. Calcutta, 1911. 
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Hath Ohand, —Hindustani Manual. Peshawar, 1900, 

Pollock and Hosain,— Pollork'a pocket Hindustani Calcutta, 1900. 

ScKH DBvA TiwAKI, Pan^tit ,—A Manual of Itoman-Hinduatani. Allahabad, 1900. 

Hoopeb, Rev. W., —to the Atfaimnent of Hin^stani Idiom, etc, Tjondon (Christian Literature 
Society for Tndiaj, 1901. 

SipIB ‘AlI Ml NSfll, Mtu ,—tliiits OH Study of Jliuduat^ni (JoUoqnial, Benares, 1901 

Ththm, C. a., -iiiioluatam Solf-Tauylit. With cor)ect Pronunoafton. For Travellers, Students, OJiciala, 
Soldteis, Traders, etc. London, 1902. Second Edition, ib 1907. Third Edition. Hindustani 
Text revised by J. F. Blnrahardt. London, 1908. 

Chapman, Ma.iOR P R. H.,— Enyhsh-fhndBstdni Pocket Vocabulary (Containing 1,600 Useful Words in 
ClHSSihod Lists), (Romanized). Yorktown, 1904, Second Edition (containing 2,200 Words), 
London, 1908 

Chapman, Major F. R. H .,—IIow to learn Htndustant, a Guide to the Lower and Higher Standard Examin~ 
ntions. Jn air Parts. London, 1906 2nd Edii., 1910. 

Chapman, Major P R H ,—Urdu Reader for Military Sfudenta containing Urdu alphabet , Holes on 
Tpadiny and writing Urdu , Simple Grammatical Exerciaes {Urdu and Ttomanized Urdu); Easy 
Solecfiana from various Authors; Military Selections and Historical Selections. Together with 
a complete Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text. London, Calcutta, Simla, and 
Bombay, n d. [1905]. Second Edition, London, 1911) (The title as given above is that of the 
2nd Edn That of the Ist Edn. differs slightly). Key to above Ib. and Yorktown, 1905. 

Hoev, William, —Urdu Praxis , a Progressive Course of Urdu Composition. Oxford, 1907. 

JosA, F. P Loior,— Introductory Manual of the Hindi Language, with Extracts from the Premsdgar 
together with technical Vocabularies. London, 1907. 

PhiLLOTT, Libdt.-Colonel D, 0., —Hindustani Stepping Stones. Allahabad, 1908. 

PniLLOTT, Ltedt -Colonel D C., —Hindustani Stumbling Blocks, being difficult Points in the Syntax and 
Idi/im of Hindustani explained and exemplified, London, 1909. 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D C., — Hindustani Manual. Calcutta, 1910. Second Edition, ib., 1913. 

Phillott. Lieui'.-ColOnel D. 0.,— An Eng.-Hind. Vocabulary of 8.000 Words for Higher Standaid and 
Profic.ienoy Candidates or “ The Right Word in the Right Place." Calcutta, 1911. 

Phill OTT, Lieut -Colonel D. C.,—^azlna-e Muliiwardt or Urdu Idioms, Golleoted and translated by 
D. C. P. Calcutta, 1912 

Phillott, Likoi.-Colonel U. C.,—-Hindustani Exercises for the Proficiency and High Pioficiency with 
Notes and 'Translations. Calcutta, 1912. 

Eiixx,—Hindi Grammar, in Hindi and English, in which is treated the Braj Dialect with Illustrations from 
the Sdjntti. Benares, n.d. 

Tisdall, W. St Clair, —A Conversatio>i-Orammar of the Hindustani Language. With Key. Heidelberg, 
London, New York, and Boston, 1911. 

Hakuison, N.,—Manwa? of Laskari-Hindustani with Technical Terms and Phrases. London, 1912. 

‘ABUU’L-LiH, MTr, oommohlt CALLED MisKiN,—See Gilchrist, John Boithwick. * 

Amaduzki (Amadutius), Jo Ohbistophkro,—S ee Beligatti, Cassiano, m lutroductiou. 

Badlev, B. H.,—See Craven, Rev. T. 

Bkutband, l'Abb£, —See Forbes, Uunoan ; Garcin de Tassy, Joseph H^Iiodorc. 

Callenbeug, .1. H.,—See Schaltza, Benj. 

Pai? AliAu KliiN,—See Niskr All Beg. 

PaqTb Chand, hliX (Vaish), oe Delhi, —^See Fallon, S. W. ' 

Phanoib, C. R.,—See Small, G. 

Hunter, William, M D.,—See Taylor, Captain Joseph. 

jA'rAR Busain,—S ee Pntchard, lltudus T. 

^DDl-r5D Beg,—S ee Pritchard, lltudus T. 

Lazarus, E. J.,—See Brice, N. 

Lees, W. Nassau,—S ee Thompson, J. T. 

Monikr-Williams,—S ee V^ilham8, iSir) Monier. 

MufAMMAD A^san,—S ee Niger ‘Ah Bog. 

Muhammad Fitbat, MibzI,—S ee Hadley, George. 

Muhammad IIasan (Qatil), —See Ingia AUoh Sb&u. 

Nash, Mbs. Fbasbr, —See Small, Q. 

Beinahd, —See Garcia de Tassy, Joseph H^liodore. 

SooTT, W ,—See Gilchrist, J. Borthwiok. 
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De Saot, Silvebtre, —See Muhammad Silih (MiraS), aud Price. Captain William. 

Smtth, W. Carmichael,—S ee Taylor, Captain Joseph ; Koebnok, Lieut. T. 

TiBiNl-CHARAN jMitba,— Soe Price, Captain VV. 

Section III,—SELECTIONS, COLLECTIONS OF SCATTERED PIECES, AND COLLECTIONS 

OF PROVERBS 

Gilchrist, John BoRTHiviCh,— The OnentaJ FahnhH orpoly^tnit Tuinalations o^Fsop'g and other ainient 
Fables from the Fnghsh Language into lihuioostanee, Fersian, Br\j Ifhahyha, Bongla and tiunkrit 
(sio) in the Homan Charaoier by vartovs Hands, under the direction and BUperintondonce of .1 
Gilolirist, for the ubo of the College of Fort William Calcutta, 1803. 

Gilchrist, John Borthwick, —The llmdee Story-Teller, or eniertoimng Expositor of the lionian, Fersian, 
and Kagree Characters, siniple unJ compound, tii their Apphcution to the ITtndoostaneo Language, 
as a wtitten and hteranj Vehicle, hj tlio Author of the Hiudoostaneo Dictionary, Grammar, etc 
(i e. J B G.). Calcutta, 1502-3. Seooucl Edition. Gnlrutta, IHOG. 

LallTJ lilh.—Lafdif-e Hindi,— The new Oyclopadia hindoostamra of WH, continuing u choi re Collection of 
humorous Stones in the Feistan and Nagree Characters, interspersed letth appropriate Proverbs, 
anti-hilious Jests, brilliant Bonmots, and tallying liepnrteos in the llrkhfu amd Brij B,hasha Iha- 
lects ; to ichich is added a Vocabulary of the principal IPtirdi’ in Hindoostanec and English ; hy 
Shree JaiUon Ijal Knb, BJiasha Mnnshi. Calcutta, 1510 

LallTJ Lii. AND Smyth, W. Carmichael,— Second Edition of the foregoing under the Title of, — I he 
Lnta,ifi llindeo, or Uindoosiance Jest-Book, oontaining a choice Collection of humorous Stories, in 
the, Arabic and Roman Charartrrs ; edited by W Ciumichael Smytli, London, 1841. (Smyth in 
this edition has omitted the ‘ Nagree ’ portion of Lnllfi Lai’s compilation, also some Ter^es in 
Sanekiit and Biaj Bhakhi, and the Vocabulary.) On the other hand, he has added a tmiisorip- 
tion into the Roman Character throughout The third Edition is entitled a« follows, —The 
Luta,ifi-Hindee, or Hindoostaneo Jest-Book, oontaining a choire ColUcfion of humorous Slorifs in 
the At able, and Homan Characters , to which is added a Hiniloostance Fotm, by Muer Moohummnd 
2'uqee. Second (sic) Edition, ReTisod and Cori’eotcd by William Cm imoliael Smyth, Eafp, late 
of the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. London, I84l(. 

LallC LIl, — The Sabhd Bilas, (Title page abfcont on all copies available ) Calcutta, 1813 

LALLtT LXl and Price, W ,—-The Subha Bilas, a OoUertion of Stanzas on vartons subjects, in Htndiie, by 
different Authors Edited by Captain W Pxuce, Professor of Hindoo and Hindoostanee in the 
College of Fort William. Calcutta, 1828. (The colophon ib dated 1829.) 

LallH LiL AND GlLBiiHTbON, G. W.,— The Assembly of Mirth (sic) A literal Translation into English of 
the, Sabha, Bildsa, one of the, Degree of Jlonom Hindi Text-Books, by Q W. 0. Benares, 1900. 
(The name of the book meun'^ * The Mirth of the AsBcmbly,’ not the ‘ Assimibly of Mirth ') 

Shakespear, John,— MuntakhabSt-i-Hmdi, or Selections m llindoostam, with a verbal Translation and 
grammatical Analysis of some Part, for the use of Students of that Language. By J S. Oriental 
Professor at the Honourable East India Company’s Military Seminary London, 1817 Second 
Edition, London, 1825; Third, 1834; Fourth, 1844, Sixth, 1852. Ten Sections of a Description 
of India, being a portion of J, Shakespaar's Muntakhabaf-i-lTindi By N. L. Bonmohel. Dublin, 
1847. [A translation of the extracts fi'om gtSr ‘Ali Afsos’s Aniisjt-o Afiii/Z/-.] The second 
Edition IB reviewed by Qarcin do Taesy, m Journal Asiatique, viii. (1826), pp. 230 and fE. 

Anon., —Hindoostanee and English Student's Assistant , or, Iduimalical Exercises. Calcutta, 1826, 

Garoin de Tasst, Joseph H^liodore, —Anecdote relative au Brajbhakha, tiaduiie do PHindoustani. 
Journal Asiaiique, Vol. li. (1827), pp 298 and ff. 

Gabcin db Tassy, Joseph H^liodOKE,—/ ndoZonca des Domestiques indiims. Anecdote hindoustani. Jour¬ 
nal Asiatique, HI., xii. (1841), pp. 191 and fP. 

GaRCIN de Tabby, Joseph H^LIODOKE, —Proclamation de Lord Ellenburough. Gouverneur OenJral de I'Tnde, 
au Sujet des Fortes du Temple de Somnaih, Texts hindoustani, publid et traduit Journal 
Asiatique, IV., v. (1845), pp. 398 and ff. Separate reprint, Paris, same date. 

GaRCIN db Tassy, Joseph ^tiLlODOHEf—Chrostomathio hindoustani {Urdu, et Dalihni), a VUsage des ffllhres 
de r^lcole Sp^ciale des Languo Orientates Vivanfes. Assisted by Theodore Pavie aud PAbb6 
Bertrand. Paris, 1847. 

Gabcin de Tassy, Joseph H^hodore, —Specimen d’une Collection de Lctfres hindoustani originates. Jour¬ 
nal Asiatique, IV., i. (1847), pp. 353 and ff. 

Oarcin he Tasst, Joseph H^liodobe, and Lahoebead, E'd Hindi Bindui Muntalhahat. Chrestomu- 
this Hindie et Hindouie d 1’Usage des Sieves de VScale Speciale des Langues Orientates Vivantes 
pris la BibliotTiique National ft Paris, 1849. 

VOt. ir, BART I. E 2 
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GiKCjjr DB Tasst, Jobeph H£uOdokk, — Analy$e A'wn Monologue Dramaiique iniMen. Journal Jm- 
tique, IV., XTX. (1860), pp, 310 and If. Separate reprint, Paris, same date. 

Garcin de Tabbt, Joseph HfiLiocORE,— Tableau du Kali Yug ou de VAge de For, "par Wischnu-Ddt 
iraduit de VHindoui, Journal Aeiatique, IV., xix. (1652), pp. 561 and ff. 

Gaecin PE Tabbt, Joseph HiLiocoRE, —Legends de Sakountald d’apres la Version hindoute du 
Mahdbhdrata, (Eztrait de la Revue Orientale.) Parit), 1852. 

Garcir de Tabbt, Joseph HfiLiODORE, —Chants popnJaires de Vinde, traduites par G. de T. {Revue 
Coniemporaine.) Paris, 1854. 

GabOJN de Tasst, Joseph H^WODORE .—Hir et Ranjhan, Ugende du Penjah, traduite de VHindoustam. 
Paris, in Revue de VOrient, 1857. 

GabCIN de Tasst, Joseph Tli‘.Ll<iDOUT.,-^All^goneB, Tt^nts po^tiques et Chants populaires. Tradwds de 
VArabe, du Persan, dr I’Nindoustani, et du Turc, par M. Garcin de Taasy. 2nd Edition, Paris, 
1876. 

(UitctN DE Tasst, Joseph H^oiodoue, —Un Chapitre de I’Htstoire de Vinde Musulmane, ou Chroniqne 
de Sr.her Schah, Sultan de Delhi, tradmt de L’Hindoustani. Paris {Revue de VOrient), ? date, 
8 vo, 1C4 pp. 

Gabclv de Tasst, Joseph HfiLioooBE, See Ja'far ‘AH Bahadur, Mir ; Sbakespear, John. 

Adam, Ret, M. T., —Pleasing Tales, or Stories to improve the Understanding, translated into Hinduwee, 
by M. T. A. Caloatta, 1828. Other Editions, Calcutta, 1834, 1836; Agra, 1837. 

Kltl Kbibhxa, RajI, and ‘AfiDn’L-MAjtD, HaeTm MiVLkvl,—Majma‘u’l-Laidif. A Collection of 
Pleasantries, or Fables and Stones, translated from English and Persian into Urdu and 
English. Caloatta, 1836. 

Manu Liii LahOkT ,—The Ouldasia-i-Nishaf, or Nosegay of Pleasure . a Collection of poetical Extiacts 
in Persian and Hindustani, from more than a hundred of the most celebrated Authors, arranged 
according to the Subject and Sentiment and well adapted for the Student of these Languages. 
Caloatta, 1836. 

—^English and Hindustani Student's Assistant. Caloatta, 1837. 

Price, Oapt. William, and TiGixt-CHAiux Mitra, —'Hindee and Hindoosfanee Selections, to xohi<h are 
prejited the Rudiments of Hindoosfanee and Braj B,hak,ha Grammar also Prem Sagur with 
Vocabulary. Originally compiled for the Use of Interpreters to Native Corps of the Bengal 
Army. Calcutta, 1827 , Second Edition, 1830. 

.Price, Capt. William, and TarinI-oraiun Mitra, —See also Lallil Lai. 

Ballanttne, J. R., —Hindustani Selections, in the Neskln and Devanagari Character. London, 1340. 
2nd Edition, London, 1645. 

ANON, — Majma*-e Ganj. Selection^, Historical, Literary, and Bdentijic. Translated from the English. 

Calcatta, 1845. 

pATiE, Theodore, —Tarikh i Asham lietit de VExpedihon do Mir Djumlah au pays d'Assam, Iraduit 
de VHindousfani Paris, 1845. [A translation of Mir Bab&dar ‘ Ali Hasain’s work (Calcutta, 
1845) itself a ti'anslation of ^ahabu'd-dln TalagJi'B Persian FatJtiya-e ‘ihrahiya oi Tarlih-e 
viulk-e asjidm.j 

Pa VIE, Th£odoke,“Xo Legende de Padmam, Reine de Tchitor, d'apres Ics textes hindis et hindouis. 
Journal Asiatigue, V , vii., 1856, pp. 5 and ff., 89 and ff., 315 and ff. 

Pavie, THf,oi)ORE,—See hIbo Garcia de Tassy, Joseph Heliodore. 

Cox, Capt. Edward,— T/ie Regimental Moonshi, being a course of Reading in Himloostanee. London, 1847. 

Saiyid B't’SAiN, MuNSiiT,— Selections, Compiled by Munehi S. H. Madras, 1849, (Cf, 
Hosen, S. be! ) 

Qajiarc’d-dIN Klian,— Muntakbuhat-e Anwdr-e Sahaili. Selections from the Auwgr-e Suhaili {cf. 
Ilafifu'd-diu Ahmad in Section IV.), with HindOst&ni Translations. Agra, 1853. 

■<^,amard’D"DIn KiiAN,— Oulistdii Selections from the Gutistan, with Hindost&nl Transla* 
tions. Agra, 1854. 

Qamard’d-dIn — Muntakhdbdi'e Bdstdn. Selections from the Bostan, with Hindost&ni Translations 

in verse. Agrs, 1855. 

Qamarc’d-dTn KfiliN,—MwnioMoiaf'O Dasturu’f-sibydn. Seleotions from the Dastum’p-pibyan, with 
Hind^stdnl Translations. Agra, 1855. 

Ja'jar ‘Alt BAHiDUR, MIe ,—Lettre de 8. A. Mir Jafar Alt Bahadur, Nabob de Surat, d Jlonaiettr Oatcin 
de Tassy. {Revue de L'Orient.) Paris, 1855. 

fiiVA PrasXd, RiJi ,Selectione [Gii/*Jed], compiled under the Directions of the Commission appoint^ 
ed to arrange for the Preparation of Hindustdni Glass Boohs as Language Tests, to be 
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passed by junior Civil Seriants and Military OJirers. Benares, 1867. Another Edition, Benares, 
1870, and others. 

Hall, PitzEcward ,—Umdi Reader, urifh Vocabulary. Hertford, 1870, 1884. 

Sell, Rev. E.,— MuvtaiiLabdt'e Urdu. Hindustani Selections. Pts. I., II., and HI. Madras, 1870-71. 

‘Abeu’l-PAT?, MaulavI, SilYID,— Tvhfatul Makal. Hintlnstani, Prrsiati, Arabic, and EntjUsh Sentences 
and Proverbs, by Sayed Abdnl F'attah Monlvi. Bombay, 1872. 

HosEK (? Hukain), S .,—Second Hindostanoe Header. Londoti, 187r) the same author ns Sajyid 
Bnsain, Munghi, ab ) 

SsilTn, V. A .,—Popular Songs of the Haniirpur District iii Duudelkhand, A’.-IF. P. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. XLIV. (1875), Pt. 1., pp 389 and ff. 

Smith, V. A ,—Popular Songs of the JJamlrpur District in Bundtikhaiid, jV.-lF. P, No. II lb, Vol. 
XLV. (1876), Pt. I., pp 279 and ff. 

Mohammad NAJMt;’i>-nrN,— Najmul-amml (Najnia’l-anisa]), Vol IV., oi The (Udlectiou of about :j,500 
Oneiitnl Proverbs (Vol V, ... . 3,068 . . . Piovcrbs . . with E.rpla- 

iiatory Fables) and their proper Apphcafiou by Mohammad Naimuildin. Delhi, 1876-86 Vol. 
V., 2nd Edition, 1882. Vola. l-III. are said to contain,— Vol I., Technical terms regarding 
Artizana and their Tools ; Vol. II, Riddles. Dohrfls, Gits, Ac ; Vol. III., Women's Idioms and 
Expreaaioiin used by Beganis. Copies of those three Voll ai-e not in the British Masenm or 
India Office Library. 

Badlet, Rev B. H,— Jagjivaiulas, the Hindu lieformet Indian Antiquary, Vol VllI, (1879), p. 289 

(Contains Selections from his works.) 

Badlev, Rev. B. H., —See Craven, T., in Section II 

TRHMPr, K.,— Die dlteston Hindu,* Qodic.htc SitziingsbcriehU; der Kuingl bayer Akadenue der Wis- 
senachaften, Philosophiaeb-philologisohe Class©. Munchen, 1879 (pp 1-48). 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R .,—■Some Hindu Songs and Cati her from, ike Villages if Northern India. 
Calcutta Rovietv, LXXIV (1882), p. 334. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R .,—Folk Songs from Northern India" ('nlcutla Rmiow, LXXVITI (1884), 
pp 273 and 295. 

Temple, Captain (Col. Sir) R., —The Hymns of Ihc NdngipaiUh, From the jia|)ors of J. W. Parry, 
A.M.I O.E., Indian Antiquary, XIII (1884), p. 1 

Temple, Captain (Col Sir) R.,—See Fallon, S. W. 

Anon ,—Hindustani and English Parallel Proverbs. Toytdhei with some Persian and Bindusidni Paralhd 
Proverbs. Delhi, 1885. 

Thornton, TtiOMAS H., C.S.I , D.C.L,— Specimen Songs from Tan jab Literature and Folklore, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol XVII flSSS), p. 373. (Account of Hindi and UrdQ literature 
of the Panjab, p 386 Specimens, p. 401.) 

Fallon, S. W.,— A Dictionary if Htudnstinn Proverbs, iinludiiig many Mariean, Panjabi, Maggah, Bhoj- 
put i and TirJiuii ProLCrb.i, Say nigs, Et>ildem.s, Apltonems, Marinis and Similes. By the late 

S. W. F . - . Edited and revised by Captain (Col. Sir) R. 0. Temple 

. . . assisted by Lala Paqir Chand, Vaish, of Delhi. Benares and London, 1886. 

Kempson, M .,—First Hindustani Reader, Lithographed. (? Place of publication), 1892. 

Moerjs, J English Proverbs, with Hindustani Parallels. Cawnpur, 1893. 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D C.,— Vrde Rozmana or Eicrg-day Fidu.'" Official Text-book for the 
Examination of Military Oflicers and others by the Lower Standard Hindustani. Edited with 
notes by D, C. P. Calcutta, 1911. 

PuillOTT, Lieut.-ColOnel D. C., —Annotated English Translation of tlio Preceding. Calcutta, 1911 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D, C., — J^uxTb o lOnyal or “ VtiueHs of the Past ” Official Text-book for the 
Examination of Civil and Military Officers by the Higher Standard Hindustani. Edited with 
notes by D. C, P. Calcutta, 1911. 

Phillott, Lieut-Colonel D, C., —Annotated English Translation of the Preceding. Calcutta, 1911. 

Mu^ahuad YPbuf Ja‘farI, Khan BahAdur, Shamsul ‘UlamJ, —Annotated Glossary to the Urdu Rot- 
marra. (See Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel D, C, ab.). Calcutta. 1911. 

RiZl ‘Alt Wa 5 SHAT, Maulavi, —A Page-by-Page Glossary of ^hwhh-oShay&l. (See Phillott, Lieut.* 
Colonel D C., ab.). Calcutta, 1911. 

‘Abpu’l-MajIu, Hakim MaulavT, —See K&li Krishna, Raj&. 

FaqIb Chand, LIlI, (Vaish),—S ee Fallpn, S. W. 

'OiLHXHTSOK, G. W.,->See Lallfi Lfil. 
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Bbmuohxl, N. L.,—B6 « ShakeBpeu, John. 

Bertbahd, l’Aub^:,^—S ee Garoiu de Tassy, Josepli Heliodore. 

Laucbkeac, E.,—See GaToin de Taasy, Joseph Beliodore. 

Pabkt, J. W .,—See Temple, Captain R. 

SinrTH, W. Carmichael,—S ee Lallft Lai. 

TahinI-chakan Miuu,—S ee Price, Oapt. William. 

Section IV.—TEXTS (alphabetically arranged under Anthora’ names) 

‘Abdu’l-lAu, MIk, called MibkI^,— Maroiya ou Bhathial do Mir Abdulla Miskin, sur la Mart de Mutlvm 
et de ses deux F'da, tradnit de THindoustani par M. Garcin de Tassy. Paris, 1845. See Haidar 
Bslcbsh (Haidarl) 

‘Abdu’l-lIh, Mllt, CALLED MtbkIn,'—S ee also Gilchrist, J. B., in Section II. 

‘Abdu’l-lAh, Saitid,—S ee Bahftdnr 'AH ; K&zim 'Ali JawHn 

‘Abdc’L'KABim, MunsbI,—-S ee Arabian Nights. 

‘AdSlat Khan.—S ee Amman, Mir ; Lullu Lai. 

AohX Hasan (AmInat),—S ee Janaen, H., in Section II. 

A?mad KhIn, Saitid, C.S.I.,— A^dru's-fan3dtd, Delhi, 1847. ABar-nns-mnnadeed. A Higtory of old 
and new Ituleg, or Oovernmentg, and of old and «cje Buildings, in the District of Delhi; composed 
by Synd Ahmed Khan. Delhi, 1864 (A second edition of the preceding witli much additional 
matter). Description des Monuments de Dehli en 1852, d'aprh lo Texte Jundouatani de Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan, par M Garcin de Tassy. Journal Asiahqiie, V., xt (1860), pp. 508 and ff, ; xvi. 
(1860), pp. 190 and ff. ; pp 392 and ff.; pp 521 and ff., xrii. (18C1), pp. 77 and S.; separate 
reprint. 

Alexander, Jami» Edwaud,—S ee I'ti^amu’d-dln. 

AL|iF IIdsain (HAi.T),— •Majalisu'n-nisd (2 Pts.) Lahore, 1874, 77 

Madd-o-jazr-c laldm (the Ebb and Plow of Islam). Commonly known as the Musaddas-e 
If alt. lat Edition, (F Place), 1875 ; others, Delhi, 1880 (with glossary) ; Aligarh, 1885. 

Hayat-e 8a‘dl. Delhi, 1886. 

Majmu^a-e nazm'e Halt Delhi, 1890. 

Kh B?u'ah-Ki Mundj/it. 4tli Edition, Delhi, 1892. 

Diwan-o Halt, Oawnpore, 1893, See also Section 1., above. 

YSdgar^e (^dUh. Cawnpore, 1897. 

The Quatrains of Hdli {Manlavt Saiyad Altaf Husain Ansari Ddnipati) edited (by permis¬ 
sion of the author) in the Homan Character, with a translation into English by Q. B. Ward, 
London, 1904. 

AmAnat,—S ee Jansen, H., in Section II 

AMiNATu'L-LAH, MaclavI,— Hidayut ool Islam (Hidayatn’l-islftm), compiled by Muoluwee Umanut 
Oollah, in Arabic and Hindoostanee. Translated under the supermtendeuoe of, and by J. Qilehrist. 
(In t «'0 volumes, of which only Vol. I. was published.) Calcutta, 1804. 

AmbikH Datt Bris,—See Biharl Lftl. 

Auilan, MIBi— fL {Bagli o Bahdr). One hundred and two pages appeared m Gilchrist’s and 
‘Abdn’l-lih Miskin’s Hindee Manual or Gasket of India. Calcutta, 1802. Sea Section II.' 

Bagh o Buhar, a Translation into the Uindoostanee Tongue of the celebrated Persian Tale 
entitled “ Qissui Ohuhar Durwesh," by Moer JJnimun, under the superintendence of J. Qilehrist. 
Calcutta, 1804. Second Edition by Ohoolam Ukbur, under the euperintendenoe of Captain 
Thomas Roebuck- Calcutta, 1813. Third Edition, ib , 1824. Other Editions; Cawnpore, 
1832; Calcutta, 1834; Madras, 1840; Calcutta (Title, j Tales of the Ohahar 
Durvesh), 1847; Cawnpore, 1860; Calcutta, 1863, Delhi (illustratod), 1876 ; Bombay (in Gnjar&tl 
character), 1877 ; Oawnpore, 1878 ; Delhi (illustrated), 1882, and many others. Bagh o Sahara 
oonsisiing of entertaining Tales in the Hindustani Language. By Mir Amman of DUhi, one of the 
I earned Natives formerly attached to the College of Fort iVtlliam at Calcutta, A new Edition, 
carefully collated with original Manuscripts ... To which is added a Vocabulary of all the 
IPordsocoMrTta^ in tlie TTorb, by D. Forbes. London, 1846. Second Edition of the same, London, 
1849. Another edition of the same. The Hindustani Text carefully prmted ^in the Boman 
Character. To which is added a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Work, by D, 
Forbes. London, 1859. Bdg-o-SahAr, The Bindust&nf Text of Mir Amman, edited in Boman 
Type, with Notes and an introducto?'y Chapter o»j the Vse of the Boman Character in Oriental 
Languages, by M. Williams. London, 1859. 
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The Tale of the four Darwesh ; translated from the Oordoo Tongue of Meer Ummun . . , 

by L. I'\ Smtth . . with Notes by tiu Translator. Madras, 1825. Translation of tiw B/lgh 

o-Bahar; or Tales of the Four Darwesh from the Urdu Tongue of Mir Amman of Bihli. By 
Lew Ferd. Smith New Edition revised and correoted throughout by D Forbea. London, 
IWl. Reprint (nf first edition), Lucknow, 1870 The Bet^ o Bahdr, or the Garden and the 
Spring ; being the Adventures of King AzSd Bakht, and the four Darweshes: literally translated 
from the Urdii of Mir Amman, of Delhi. IVith oopinas explanatory Notes, and an introductory 
Preface, by E 11 Eastwick Hoiiford, 1852. Another Edition, London, Hertford (printed), 
1877. 0 Bahar ; or Tales of the four Datweshes. Translated from the Hindustani of Mir 

Amman of Dihli By Duncan PorboB. A new Edition, revised and oorrected througbont. 
London, 1862. 

' The Adventures of the second Duneish, exhaefod ftom the Bagh of (sio) Buhai in Vol. 11. of 
Price’s Hindoo and Hindooatanoo Seloetiona, Calcnftft, 1830. Soo Section HI. Selerfinus fiom 
the History of India and Bagh-o Bahar Translated into literal Fnghsh, with ropiont Nates on 
Etymology, History and Orography, hr ‘Adnlat KliSn. C'alcatta. 1877 Selctions from the 
Prem Sugar and Bagh.-o Bahar. Translated into literal English with ro[iinus Notes Second 
Edition By the same. Calcutta. 1881 

Tranalnted into Froneh by M. Carom do Tassy. Paris, 1878 

The Talo of tlio Kiral Darweab in given in M J. Vinson’s Manuel de la Langne hindoustoni, 
pp. Ill and If. See Section II. 

Note —The original is a translation of the Chabar Durcesib. of Arnir IDi iisrau 

A NDDPSON, Likot. R P ,—See Nihal Cliand (LaliOrl). 

Arabian Nights,— Hihayouiool Jaleelah, Translation of Alfiihjatlinohelnh, called druliian Nights; for 
the Use of the (lollege at Fort Si. Oeoigc. Tratiblatod by Mooushy PhumBooddooii Uhmed. 
Madras, 1836. (Contalna only the first 200 Nights.) 

Tarjuma Alf Laila ki. (The Translation is by MuniUii ‘Abdu’l-Kiirini, from the English of 
E. Forster.) Cnwnporo, 1844 ; ib., 18.58 ; Bombay, 18b0 ; Cawnpove, 1862-63 ; th., 186'.) ; ih„ 1876 ; 
ti., 1883-84; Delhi, 1890: Tarjuma-t Alif {mo) Lada ha-zHban^i-Urdu {Vo Jibl haharfdl-i- 
YUrop.) Romanized under the Buponntendenco of T W. H. Tolbort . . . and edited by 

Frederic Pincott (The first half, i.o , Jilds I. and II of ‘Abdu’l-Karim’s Traiislatiou ) Loudon, 

1882, 

Sahasra Rajani Charitra. (‘AbduT-Karlm’s Version translntod into Hindi by Papdit PySrS 
Lai ) Lucknow, 1876. 

Alf Liiila Nau Mavzhm (Translated into verso in four pails, by Muhammad Astjliar 'All 
Klian Naeim, XoJ.aram tibSyau (Pbi. II. and HI), and Munghl ^adl LM Chaman, rospeotively. 
Lucknow, 1861-68. 

Hazar Ddstan. (A prose version by Xtl^kram Lucknow, 1868 

Shabistun-o Surgr (An abridged translation, by Mii'za Rajah ‘All lieg, Surfir.) Lnoknow, 
1886 

Alf Laila. (A translation by Muhammad Hamid ‘All Haniul ) Cawiipore, 1890 

S]iabistan-e Hairat. (A tiaiislatioii in the form of a novel, by Mirzii Hairat of Delhi, 
illustrated.) Delhi, 1892. 

Alf Lailo'e Diinyazad, also called Maab^SJa-e Baghdad (An imitation of the Arabian 
Nights, by Mirza Hairat of Delhi ) Delhi, 1892. 

ATfjDUYi SiSqh UriDHTXT, PAvpiT, CALi.Kn Hari Aoiui, — Tlipth Jlindf-hi Thlth, w an original Indian 
Story in 'pura Hindustani, hy P&ndit Ayodhya Sinha Upadbya, (Hari Oiidh) of .Nizaniabad, 
N.-W, P. Edition in N&garl characters, Bankipon*, 1609. Edition ni Persian oharaoters, 
Bankipore and (printed) Allahabad, 1902 

(This, like tho Kahdni fheth Hindi-ma oi In^a Allah, is in puio Hindi, absolutely free 
from both Persianisation and Sanskritisation, Unlike the older work, the idiom is that of Hindi, 
rather than that of Urdu. This is mobt noticeable lu tho order of the wouls ) 

AtOdhtA SiNQH UPiDHTiT, pANpiT, CALLED Hari Audii,— Adh-kkild Phil. Another novel in tho same 
style. Bankipore (Nagarl Character), 1905. 

AzAn,—-See Muhammad Husain. 

‘AzT4h’d-uIn A^mad ,—Eania Fdfima. Lahore, 1895, 

BahAdcr ‘AlT, M.lT^,’—Ukhlaqi Hindee or Indian Ethics, translated from a Persian Version of the 
Sitoopudes, or Salutary Counsel, by Meer Buhadoor Ulce, under the Superintendence of J, 
Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1803. Other Edition a: Madras, 1845, Bombay, 1875; Madras, 1879. 
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AkhJ'&k t Hindt, or Indian Ethics. Translated into Urdu from a Persian Version of the 
Hitopadesa, by Mir Bah&dur 'All . . . Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 8yed 

Abdoolah. Loudon, 1868. Extracts from the book will be found in Price's Hindee and Hm- 
doostauee Selectioua. See Section III. 

See Hasan, Mir. 

BikNESJCA, K. M.,—See Lalla Lai. 

Bakkss, J. F.,— See Lallu Lai. 

Barker, W. B.,—See Mazhar ‘AU Khan Wilft. 

Bkaues, J.,—See Chand Bardli. 

Bull, C. W Bowdleb,—S ee Hasan, Mir. 

Benhohel, N. L., — See QljSr ‘All AfsOa. 

Bbrtbakd, i.’ABBfi,—See Gaidar Balshih (Haidai-i) ; Sl)6i ‘Ali AfsCs; Tahsinn'd-din. 

BHAiRAYA-PKAsiiDA,—See Lallu Lai. 

BiHiBl Lal ,—The Sutsuyaof Bihareewiiha Commentary entitled the Lalu Chundrika'; by Shree Lulloo Lai 
Kuvi, Bhak'ha Moonshee, in the College of Fori William, Calcutta, 1819. A revised edition 
issued from the Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India, in 1896, by G. A 
Grierson. It is entitled ‘The Satsaiyd of Bihari, with a Commentary entitled Ldla OandrikS, 
by Cri Lallu Ldl Kavi.' Several editions have been pnblished by native preases, amongst which 
may be mentioned 8ringdra-sapta,sati. Bcnarea, 1873. (Thia inclndea a Sanaknt metrical version 
and a Sanskrit commentary, both by Paramananda Pandit) ; Srt~Bihs,ri Bat-sai satik. Hart, 
prakds Tikd sahit, Benarea, 1892. (Has an excellent commentary by Huri Prakaa), Bihdri- 
Bihar. Benarea, 1898 (Has an introduction, and a commentary in tbe Kundaliya metre by 
Ambiku Datt Byas ) 

Bouton, Sir Richaed P.,—See Mazbar ‘All Khan Wila. 

CarmiohaevSmtth,—S ee Smyth 
CHAMAN,—8ee Kazim ‘All Jaw4n 

Chand BABDil,—Only portions of the text have been punted. Parts have been edited by Mr. J. Beames 
and by Dr. A. P. R Hoernle, C.I.E., in the Bibliotheca Indica The latter gentleman has also 
translated a section of the portion which he edited. Canto I. has also been edited in Benares by 
Pandit MohaulAl Vishpuliil Papdyii, under the title of M V. Pandias Manuscript of the 
Prithvtrdj lidsdu of Chand Barddi, edited in the original old Hindi with critical Notes by Pandit, 
etc. Benares, 1887, 188S A continuation is now (1912) being issued in Benares by the NSgari 
PraoUanpi Sabha. Tbe following are the principal works dealing with the poom . — 

Tod, Col, James,— Rajasthan, passim. See especially, Vol. I., pp. 254, 014, C2.3. Also, The 
Vow of Sanjogta (a translation of an episode m the poem), Asiatic Journal, Vol, EXV., 
pp. 101-112, 197-211, 273-280. 

Beaues, j.,— On Ohand’s Poems. Proceedings, Bengal Asiatic Society, 1808, p. 242. 

Beameb, j.,— The Nineteenth Book of the Gesfes of Pritkirdj by Ohand Bardai. entitled ‘ The 
Marriage of Padmavati literally translated from the old Hindi Journal, Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXXVIII (1809), Pt. I., p. 145. 

Be AMES. J.,— Reply to Mr, Orowse. Ib., p, 171. 

Beames, j.,— Translations of selected Portions of Book I. of Ohand's Epic. Journal, Bengal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XLT (1872), Pt. I., p. 42 

Beames, J.,— List of the Books contained in Chand’s Poem, the Prithirdja Rdso. Ib., 
p. 204. 

Beames, J .,—Letter (on his edition of Chand). Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1873, 

p. 122. 

Beames, J.,— Studies in the Grammar of Chand Barddi. Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLI (1873), Pt. I., p. 165. 

Bnames, j., —Translation from the first Book of thp Prithirdja Rdsau By Kavi Chand Barddi, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. I (1872)*, p. 269. 

Growse, P. S.,— The Poems of Chand Sarday. Journal, Aaiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. 

xxxvn (1868), Pt. r., p. 119. 

Qbowse, P. S.,—^Further Notes on the. Prithirdjrdyasa. Ib,, Vol. XXXVm (1869), Pt. I., p. 1. 
Growee, F. S., —Translations from Chand. Ib., p. 161. 

Gbowse, P. S., — Rejoinder to Mr. Beames. Ib„ Vol. XXXIX (1870), Pt. L, p. 52. 

GbOWSB, P. S., —A Metrical Version of the opening Staneoe of Ohand's Prithirdj Sdeau, R.,. 
Vol. Xn (1873), Pt. I., p. 320. 
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StIhal Dls, KatibIj,—> 7%e Antijuiiy, AutherU^ty Omuinentu of the Epic called the 
Prithi Edj Si»d, and commonly aecribed to Chand Bardai. Journal, Bengal Aaiatio 
Society, Vol. LV (1886), Pt. I., p. 5. 

iiOSASilL ViBtt^VLiL Pa^tX, Px^iT,— The Eefenee of Prithirdj lid sd. Benaree, 1887. Thia 
ie a reply to the praoediag. 

Siin Sdni'AB Das,—. drmnj^ement of the Ohaptert of the PrifhirtiJ^ltdeo. Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XXXI (1902), p. 499. 

See also ‘ Notice sur un PoSme hietonque indien eompotit pur Tohand Horde du xii’ Siicle/ 
Journal Anafique, IL, i, (1828), p. 150. 

Olikt, L.,—See lns]A& Allah Kb&n. called lnab4. 

CoUBT, Majob Hskbt,—S ee Haean, Mir; Mn^mmad Rafl '; gber ‘All AfsOs. 

Dhrvva-dIs,— (a aeriee of Lives of the Saints, in Braj BhAkh&l, edited by Eldh&> 
kpieh^ia Dfte in N&gari Praoh&rigI Drantha-m&U, No. 1. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1901. 
[The work was written early in the 17th oentnry.] 

Eabtwick, E. D.,-—See Amman, Mir; ‘<^1 i LeUS Lil; Majhar ‘All 

Wilft. 

Fbeb, L.,—See E&^ 'Al! Jawkn. 

Forbis, Dcncan,—S ee Amman, Mir; Baidar Baytfth (BRi^ei'O i Ikraxn ‘All; Majshar ‘Ali SbAn WilA. 
Gargin i)E Tasst, JoaEPH HitLionoKB,— See ‘AbdaT-lah, Mir, called Mu,kln ; Ahmad KlAn, Sai^id, 
C.S.I.; Amman, Mir; Ikrim ‘All; Mnbammad Taqi, Mir, Nihal Chand (L&hOrl) ; Tal^Binu- 
’d-dln; Wallu'l-lSh, Qtah. 

GycLlu Akbar,— See Bftfi*°-’d*dln Ahmad. 

^ Ikr&m 'All; Mahammad Rafl‘. 

(isuLlM Mcqamuas, Mcvagl,—See Ma^har ‘All Wila. 

QsblXu QIdir, — See Haflgn'd-dln A^ad. 

Gilchrist, J. H. B.,—See Am&natn’l-lah , Amman, Mir; Bahadur *Ali, MIj , Haidar Bakhalt (Baidail); 

Kij^ ‘AH JawAn ; B^Ban, Mir; Nihkl Chand (Lahori) , gli6r ‘All AfsCs. 

Gibishab GObwImI, —See Stir Das, 

Ghierson, G. a., —See BihAri Lil. 

Gkowsk, F, S.,—See Chand BardBl. 

BirlSD’D-Dlef A'^UkOf-^The Khirud l7/ro? (Klirad*afiOz\ ci the Ayar Pantth of Ahool Fuzl, tramlatcd 
into Hindooitanee, hy Muoluwee Shuekh Huffeez Ood-deen Ahmvd. Calontta, 1805 or 1801^ 
(Incomplete). The Khirud Ufroz; originally tranilated into the Ilindoostanee Language, by 
Muolnvee flufeeg ood-Defft V^tnud, from the Vyar Banish, written by the celebiated Shuekh Ubool 
Fufl, Prime Miniiter to the Illustrious Uhbur, Emperor of Hindoosian. - Sevised, compared 
with the original Persian, and prepared for the Press, by Captain Th. Roebnok with the Assuit- 
anoe of Moularoe Kasim Ulee and Moonshees Ghoolam Ukbar, Mitzae Beg and Ghoolani 
Qadir. Calontta, 1816. Khirad-Afroz {the IllumwatOi of the Understanding) by Manlaii 
flaffi^i’d-din. A new Edition of the Hindustdni Text, carefully leMsed, mth Notes, aritiral and 
explanatory t by Edward Eastwiok, F R.8., F.S.A., M.R.A.R., Professor of HinddetAni at 
Haileybory College. Hertford, 1857. The Khirud-Ufroz: translated from the Onrdoo into 
English, and followed by a Vocabulary of the difficult Words and Fhtases occurring in the text, 
by T. P. Mannel. (Only a portion of the Work has been translsted) CalcuttA, 1861. 

{N.B —AbUT-fajl’s AyAr-e Diniib is a simpler Persian version of IIu8«in ibn ‘All al-KAfibifi's 
AnwAr-e Snhaill.) 

Baii>AB BAMgg (BaidabI), Saitip,— ArdtVt-e Published by ifunsht Qudratu'l-lah. Calcntta, 

1803. Arassoy Mehfeel, A translation into the Hindoostaneo Tongue of the celebrated Persian 
Tale entitled (^ssu, e Halim, Tai, executed under the direction of John Borthwiok Oilchrist . . 
by Sneed Hydarfooz Hydree. Bombay, 1845. Many other editions in India. Among them one 
in thelfAgori character, (Calontta, (?) 1845), and one in the Gujarati character (Bombay, 1877). 

(N.B. —There is anoRier, altogether different, ArAislpe Mah61, dealing with the histoiy of 
India, by SbSr‘All AfMs.) 

BAlhAB Bl^sg (HaipabI), Baitid ,—Tota Kuhanee, A Translation into the Hindoostaneo Tongue of the 
popular Pertian TalOe entitled Tootee Nwmu, by Sueyud Hueder Bukhsh Huoduree. Under the 
Superintendence of J» QUohriet, Calontta, 1804. (An editum of four pages of this work had 
]nwvioTiely appeared in 1802 in GRohrbt’s Sirndee Manual.) Other Editions: Calontta, 1836; 
1B89; Bombay, 1840 1 Uadne, 1841; Bmnbay, 1844; Delhi, 1859; Cawnpore, 1864; 

v«b 1% tern I. 
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Bombay, 1870, and many otbcrs. Tots, Kahstifs or Talei of a Farrotf in ike HindsstUnt 
Languagi, TrantlaUi by Saiyid flaidar Bakh^h, aumamed flaidaH ... a new 
Edition with ... a Vocabulary of all the words ooourring in the Textt by D. Forbes, 
liondoti, 1852. 

The Tota Kahdni; or Tales of a Parrot, translated from Saiyid ffaidar Baihsh's JTin* 
dastani Version of Muhammad Qa^im's Persian Abridgment of Naihshahfs T'^t^ Ntlma, by 
G. Small. London, 1S75. 

Haidar BaKHSjj (HaidaeI), Saitid,— Gooli Mughfirut , or the Flower of Forgiveness, being an Account . 

. . of those Moosulmans called Bhoohuda or Martyrs, from the Time of Moohummud, to the 

Death of Hoosuen at Kuriula. By Meor Hnedur Bukhsh Hueduree. Caloutta, 1812. 

Les Seances de JIaidari, recite historiques et ch'giaques sur la Vie et la Mart dea principaux 
Martyrs musulmanes, Ouvrage traduit de VJIindonstani, par M. I’Abbe Bertrand, 
snivi de I’EUgie de Misltin, iradnxte de la memo Langue, par M. Garcia de Taaay. Paris, 1846. 

Haidae BAKHsa (HaioaeI), Saiyiii,—S ee QiSr ‘All AfsOs. 

Haisat, MiBzi,—See Arabian Nig'bte. 

Hali, F. E.,—See Lallfl Lai. 

Haej PrakaS,—S ee Biburi Lai. 

HariSchANdEA,—S ee Sfir Das. 

Hasa\, MIb,— Sihr-oohbuyan (Sibru’l-bayan) or Musnuwee of Meer ITusun, being a History of the Prince 
lienuseer, in Htndoostanec Verse. Pnblishod nnder the patronage of the College of Fort William 
in Bengal. Calcutta, 1805. Mary other editions, snob as Cawnpore, 18C2, 1874; Meerut, 1876; 
Cawiipore, 1878. Nusri Benuzeer (Natfr^e Benagir), m a prose Version by Meer Buhadoor TJlee, 
of the Sihr ool buyan, an enchanting Fairy Tale in Hindoostanee Verse, by Meer Husun; composed 
for the use of the Hindoostanee Students tn the College of Fort William, under the superintend* 
euoe of John Gilchrist. Calcutta, 180.’^. The Nasr-i Be-nazlr. An Eastern Fairy Tale, trans¬ 
lated from the Urdu by C. W. Bowdler Bell. Calcutta, Hull (printed), 1871. The Hagr-i-Benagfr 
or the Incomparable Prose of Mir Hasan, literally translated into English by Major Henry Court. 
2nd Edition, Calcutta, 1889.' The Nasr-i-be Nazir, one of the Text Boohs for the High 
Proficiency Examination in Urdu, edited by Lieut.-Ool. G. S. A. Banking, Caloutta, 1902. 

Haban, Mill,—Bee also Nihal Chand (Labflri). 

Herklotb,—S ee Ja‘far gbanf. 

Hobbnlb, a. F. B., O.I.B,,—See Chand Bard&i. 

liOLLiMGS, Cai*t. W,,—See Lalltl Lai; Mazbar ‘AU SbHu Wila. 

iKBjM ^Kh\,—lhhwa,nu'f-^afa. Translated from the Arabic by Maulavi 1. ‘A. Caloutta, 1811. Other 
editions, Madras, 1840 ; Bombay, 1844; second edition, edited by Qhulam Haidar, Calcutta, 1846 ; 
Luokuow, 1848; Delhi, 1851; Lahore, (P) 1855; Lucknow, 1862; Madras, 1862; Lahore, 1868; 
Bombay, 1870; Bangalore, 1872; Madras, 1872; Madras, 1879; Bulaudsh^r, 1882; and 
others. (Selections from the I. S,). Edited by J. Michael, London, 

1829. JtAufdnu-s-safd. Translated from the Arabic into Hindustani, by Maulawi IhrSih‘AU, A 
new Edition, revised and corrected, hy Dnaoau Forhea . . . and Dr. Charles Bieu, London, 

1862. The Ikhwan-us-safa . . . Third Edition, revised and corrected by W. Ifassau Lees. 

Caloutta, 1862. 

A complete Vocabulary to the Ikhwan-oos-sufa; with etymological Illustrations of ,, , 

difficult Words. By T. P, Manuel. Calcutta, 1862. 

An English Translation of the Akhwa-noos-safa, by Moonshee Syed Hoossain. Madras, 1855. 
The Ikhwan-QOS’Suffa, translated from the original Oordoo into English Prose, and followed by a 
Vocabulary of the difficult Words . . . oootsrring in the Text, by T. P. Manuel. Caloutta, 

1860. Ifchuidnu-f-fafa ; or Brothers of Purity, Translated from the Hind&stttnM of Maulavi 
Ikrdm 'Ali, by John Platts, Esq.,—Carried through the Press by Edward B. Eastirick. London, 
1869. 

Les Animaux, extrait da Tuhfat Ikhwan ussafa , . , traduit d'apris la Version Ain* 

doustanie par M. Garoin de Tassy. Paris, 1864. 

Isaal AllAh EsJLm, calmd iNgjX,— In^ Allah The oomptete uroitol. Delhi, 1855; 

Lucknow, 1876. 

A Tale by InshSt Mlah KJAn. Oommusioated and trauslated Ity L. EHq., Jowmal of 
the Asiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. XXI (1852), pp. 1 and dopldhhfilicn}, hraualaied by the 
Bev. S. Slater, Vol. XXIV (1865), pp. 79 aad 1. CTila ii the oaAelbl^ted tale eetmnoiily called 
‘ Kohani thifh which bae eppekuW 1» ludiaa e*shool-book» etieh as 
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' Gttf'^kS..' Its Talae consists in its stjle^ vbiolx, thoogh pure and elegant Urdu and fnlljr intelli* 
gible to the Masalm&ns of Delhi and Lucknow, does not oontain a single Persian word. On the 
other hand, it is eqoallj free from the SaBskriiiezns of Pa^tdits- The idiom (iaoludiug the order 
of tho words) is distinctly that of Urdfit, sot of Hindi. In this last respect, it differs from the 
work of AjMhya Si&gh Upidhy&y, in which the order of words is that usual in Hindi. 

iNgfil ALiiiH CALLED InshA.— ’See also Section II. 

I'Ti[jlMP’D<’DrN ,—Shigurf ndma-e W*l<iyat, or Exoellmi Intelligence concerning Europe ; being the Travels 
of Mirsa liesa Modeen in Cheat Britain and France. Translated from the original Persian 
Manuscript into Hindoostanee, with an English Version and Notes, by James Edward Aloxander. 
London, 1827. 

Ja'fab ShabIf.— Qanoon-e-Jslcm, or the Customs of the Moosulmans of India ; comprising a full and exact 
Account of their various Rites and Ceremonies , . . By Jaffur Shurreef, composed under the 

Direction of, and translated by G- A. Berklots. London, 1832, 

Jabrett, Capt. H. S.,—See Muhammad Ilafi*. 

KAlI Ebishxa, BIjA,—S ee Magbar ‘All Kli&n Wila. 

BAf^iM ‘Alt JawAit (MIbzA) A^D LallH LAl,— Sing,httsun Buiteesee, or Anecdotes of the reJehrnfed 
Bikramajeet, . . . translated into Hindoostanee from the Brij-B,hak,ha of Soondur Kuleesh- 

tour, by Meerza Kazim Ulee Juwan, and Sbreo Lulloo Lai Knb. Calcutta, 1805. Second Edi¬ 
tion, Calcutta, 1816. Other Editions Calcutta, 1830; Agra, 1843; Bombay, 1854; Lucknow, 
1862; Benares, 1865 ; Lnoknow, 1870; 1 5. same date; Delhi, 1875; Luoknow, 1S77 ; Meerut, 
1882. All the above are in the Nftgarl character. In the Qurmukhl character, Lahore, 1876. 
In the Persian character, Agra, (P) 1866 ; Lucknow, (?) 1866. 

Singhasan Sattlsi Mangum (a moUioal version), by Bahg Lkl, alias Ghaman. Cnwnporo, 
1869 ; ii., 1871. 

Selections (in the Nagarl character) in Vol. IL of Shakespear's Muntakkahat~i’IIindl. See 
Section III. 

Singhasan Battisi . . . translated into Hindi, from the Sanskrit, by Lalluji Lai Knbi 

. , . A neit> edition . . . with copious Notes by Syed Abdoollah. London, 1869. 

A Throne of Thirty~two Images, or the Buttris Shinghashun, (Translated into English.) Cal¬ 
cutta, 1888. 

Contes indiens. Les trente-deux Recite de Trone (Batris-Siiihaean) ou les Marveillewt Exploits 
de Vikramadiiya, traduite . . . par L. Peer, (Collections de Chansons ot de Contes 

populaires, Vol. VI.) Paris, 1881. 

(Extracts from the 6. B. in J, Vinson’s Manuel de la Langue Hindoustani, pp. 150 and £F,)- 
See Section II. 

Kism ‘AlI JawAu (M.lRli),-^Sukooniala Natuh ; being an Appendix to the English and Hindoostanee 
Dialogues [by J. B. Gilchrist], in the Universal Character. London, 1826. Another Edilion,. 
Luoknow, 1875<- See Section II. 

KAcih ‘Alt JawIx (MTrzA),— See Haflzu’d-din Ahmad ; Muhammad Rafi', commonly called Saud& 
Muhammad Taqi, Mir. 

Keupbox, M.,—Boo Na^ir Ahmad. 

Laebhman Si]!i01 |^ RAjA ,—Sahuntala or the Lost Ring; a Sanskrit Drama of Kalidaa, translated into 
Prose and Verse, with notes by Kunwar [RSjS] Lachman Sinba, Deputy Collector, N.-W. P. 
[pp. 95-175 of §iva Fras&d’s Hindi Selections (1867)]. Another Edition, Benares, 1897, 

The Sakuntald in Hindi. The Text of Kativar Lachhman Siiih critically edited, with gram¬ 
matical, idiomatical, and exegetical Notes, by F, Pincott. London, 1876, 

LallTJ LAl, —Prem Stlgar; or the History of Krishna, translated into Ilindee, by Shree Lulloo Lai Kub. 

Calcutta, 1803, 180.>, 1810, 1826 (with Vocabulary), 1831 (edited by Yogadhyan Misra), 1842,^ 
and many other editions in India. In the Gujarati character, Bombay, 1654, (illustrated) 1862. 
The Prem Sdgar; or the Ocean of Love, being a History of Krishn, according to the tenth Chapter 
of the Bh&gavat of Vydeadev, translated into Hindi from the Braj Bhdkhd of Ohaturbhuj Misr, by 
Lallu Ldl, late Bhdkhd Mdnsht of tho College of Fort William. A new edition with a Vocabu¬ 
lary, by Edward B. Eastwick, M.B.A.S. Hertford, 1851. Selections from the Prem Bdgar 
. , . The Hindi Text printed in the Roman Chat acter, with a complete Vocabulary to the 

entire work. By J, P. Baness. Calontta, 1875. Second Edition, 1880. 

Translations. The Prem Sagur. Translated into English, by Capt. W. Hollings. Calcutta, 
1848. Second Edition, 1867. Another, Allahabad, 1900. Prem Bdgar, or the Ocean of Love. 

VOI.. l^t »A11T I. • E 2 
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Literally tramlated from the Hindi of 8kr{ Lallu Ldl Kab into BngUth, Bj Edvftrd B. East* 
wiok, C-Bi| F.Bi.S., M.B.A.8, London, 1867. 

SeleciionB from (he Prom Sdgar and Bdg^^o Bahdr<, Trontlated tn^o literal Englioh, with 
txipioua Notes, Bj ‘Ad&lat Second Edition, Oalontta, 1881. 

LAi.tr Lit,— RajneeH; or Tales eithibiting the moral DootreneSf and the eivil and military PoUey of the 
Hindoos. Translated from the original Sanscrit of Narayun Pandit into Braj B,Jui^,ha, By Sliree 
Lalloo Lai Kub. Calonita, 1809. Other Edidone, ib, 1827; Agra, 1843. B&ja^niti, a Collee- 
tion of Hindu Apologues, with a Preface, Notes, and supplementary Glossary. By F. ES. 
Allahabad, 1854. Other Edition!: Lucknow, 1873; Calcutta, 1878. Third Edition, rerised and 
publiehed for the use of the Board of Examinera, by the Rev. Dr. K. M. Banesjea and Lt.-Col, 
(General Sir) A. C. Toker. Oaloutta, 1883. 

HSjaniti yd Pano)iff>pd)thydn. A Hindi Yendon, by Bhairara-prasida, of the Braj*Bh&khfi 
Text of L. L. Bombay, 1854. Another Edition, Bombay, 1866. 

The Bdjniti; or Tales exhibiting ..... Hindoos. Translated literally from the 
Hindi of Shri Lallu Lai Kab, into English, by J. B. A. S. Lowe. Oaloutta, 1853. 

Analysis et ExtraiU du Badj-niti By M. ]^d. Lanoereau, Journal Asiatique lY., xiii. (1649), 
p. 71. 

LailCT Lit,—Madho Bilas; Taleof Madho and Sulockan, in poetry (done into Hindi from the Sanscrit), 
by Lallu Ji Lall Eabi. Agra, 1846. Other Editions: Oaloutta, 1868; Calontta, (?) 1870. 1 
have been unable to trace tbe earlier editions. 

Littc LlL,*~-See Bih&rl Lll; K&sim ‘All Jav&n ; Ma^har ‘Ali WilA ; Mu^mmad Taqi. 

Lit Eavi, — The Ohfhutru Prukash, a Biographical Account of Ch,hutru Sal, Raja of Boondelkhund, by Lai 
Kuvi, Edited by Oaptaiu W. Price, Professor of Hindee and Hindoostanee in the College of Fort 
William. Published under the authority of the General Committee of PnbUo Instruction. Cal- 
oatta, 1829. Bepablished in the Benarea Ndgari-Praohdrini Qranth-mdld, Benares, 1903. 

History o/Boondeluf, by W. R. Pogson. Caloatta, 1828. (A translation of tbe Cbbstra 
PrakU.) 

LAROEaiAO, B.i—See Lallh lAl; Maghar 'All Sb&n Wil&. 

L*is, W. Nabsao,— See Ikr&m 'Ali ; gbW ‘Ali Afsas. 

Lowe, J. B. A. S.,—See Lallfl Lfil. 

MahpI ‘Al! EirlSt—3 m Hih4l Chand (Lihari). 

AIakosl, T. P.,—See Hafizu’d-din Ahmad ; ItrSm ‘All, 

Majeuar ‘Ar.T Ebis WilA and LiLLtT 'LJit,-—Bueial Pueheesee; being a Collection of twenty-five Stories 
related by the Demon Buetal to the Baja Biorumajeet, translated into Hindoostanee from the 
Brujb,ha,kha of Soorut Kubeeshwur, by Muzhur Ulee Ehani Vila, and Shree Lalloo Lai Rub. 
Calcutta, 1805. Other editions, Calcutta, 1809, 1834; Agra, 1843; Calcutta, 1849; Indore, 1849; 
Bombay, 1857; Calcutta, 1860; Calcutta, 1870; Beuares, (illustrated) 1876; (P) Delhi, 1676. 
Also printed in Yol. 1. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selections, 1830. See Section III. 
The Baitil Pachisi; or Twenty-five Tales of a Demon, A new Edition of the Hindi Text^ 
with each Word expressed in the Bindust&ni Character immediately under the oorre^nding 
Word in the Ndgari; and with a perfectly literal English interlinear Translation, accompanied 
by a free translation in English at Ihe foot of eaoh page, and explanatory Notes, by W. B. Barker 
. Edited by S. B. Bastwiok. Hertford, 1855, Baitdl Pachchisl, A new and corrected 
Edition, with a vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text, by D, Forbes. London, 1857, 

Bytal‘Puchiei ; or the Tweiity-Jive Tales of Bytal, translated from the Brujbhakha into English 
by Bojah Kalee-Krithen Bahadur. Oaloatia, 1831. The Bytal Puaheeeee.- trantlaied into 
English, by W. HolHngs. Calcutta, 1860. Another Edition, ib. 1866. Reprinted, ABahahed, 1900 
The Baital-Pachisi . . . tmnelated from Dr. Forbes’s new and oorreoied Edition, by 

Ghulam Mohammad Munshi. Bombay, 1868. VUcram and the Vampire, or Tales of Hindu 
Devilry. Adapted (from the Baittl Pachisl) by Sir Richard F. Barton. London, 1876. Another 
(Memorial) Edition, edited by Isabel Burton. London, 1893 [<mty * otoren of the best tales ’ 
translated]. The Saitel PaehUf. or Twentp-five Tales of a Sprite, Trsouiited hem the 
Hindi Text of D. Foibes by J. natts. London, 1871. 

Extruits du B4tdi~pat6kiii (tradnite) par H. Ed. L»iu»t«aa. Journal As{atifiis» 
xix. (1861.52). 

Bibliothek orientalieeher Mdrchen uad EreShlungen in ^laSt EinMhng, 

Anmerkungen and Nachteeimn, L Bdadehm. Saitdd Bsdtfcf s#sr dik 9»lSh* 

Imogen einee Damon, la dsntstdter BeatiteRong, ete. 1873. 
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HicHAiifi S.f —See Ikrim ‘All. 

MirzI B9a,-"S6e A^med. 

MOHAKiiii TiBH^ULiL Pa^tA, FA^iT,*»See Ofaftnd Bard&l. 

Mu^auhad ‘Abdu’l-^IlIk (gBABAB),—'Qutetiu^'e Inttfamfya. Lucknow, 1880. 

^uihld-e Wafa. Lucknow, 1891 1 another Edition, Lahore, 1692 ; anobhei, Dteibi, 1696. 

ffatan Anjillna. Lahore, 1892. 

Manner aur Mdhand. Lahoio, 1893 : another Edition, Lnoknow, 1898. 

Maliku’l-azU aur P^arjtn^ Lahore, 1893. 

Dil-kaeh. Sadhaura, 1896. 

ZiySd o«r flaldvoa. Pt. 1. Delhi, 1896, Pt. I., 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1896. 

Badru'n-'mid-ki Muftbat Lnoknow, 1897. Another Edition, ib., 1899. 

Aiyam-e *Arab. Vol. I, Lucknow, 1899. 

Buryish-nandinl. Translated from the Bengali of Bankim Chandra. Lucknow, 1899. 

Firdaut-e Barin. Lucknow, 1699. 

FlSra Fl&rinda. Lucknow, 1899. 

Bil-cha»p. Delhi, 1900. 

BiUguddZy (a monthly literary magazine, edited by gjjarar. The British Maseum has Vol. VI. 
Lucknow. 1899). 

klui^AuuAi) AstlBAR ‘AlI EsIk NabTm,—S ee Arabian Nights. 

Mu^AiiUAD AblIu,—S ee Muhammad Raf!‘. 

Mu^AMjfAD Faiz,— See NifaAl Ohand (LahOii). 

MchAitMAD HImid ‘Alt Hauid,—S ee Arabian Nights. 

Mc^umad IJcsain (Azin), —Besides the Ab*e ffaydt (Section I., oulo, and above), and the Jtlmi^u- 
'UqawaHd (Section II., above), Az&d hns also edited (Lahore, 1890) the Diitan~^ a 

preface and notes. 

Mc^aumad ][Josain (AzJId),—-D orbar -0 Aibart. Collected and Edited by Sayyad MumtAz ‘Ah. Lahore, 

1898. 

Mcqaxuad IbeIhIm (2Acg),-~‘See Muhammad (Az&d). 

MCbAHMAD BafP, COMMONLT CAZ-MD SavvI, — IntiMdb-e Kulliyat-e Sauda (spelt lutikahi Cooliyat 
Souda'), or Selections from the poetical Works of Bufeeu oos Souda, by Moulavee Mnbammnd 
Uslam and Eazim Ulee Juwan. Calcutta, 1810. Second Ediiion« revised and enlarged, by 
Mouloowe Golam Hyder. Calcutta, 1847. Muntakiab'i Mui^awiyat-i Saudd. Bevised Edition 
by Captain H. S. Jarrett. Calcutta, 1875, Another edition revised and edited by Lieut.-Ool. 
G. S. A. Rsnking, Calcutta, 1903. Seloctiom from the Kulliyot or complete Works of 
Mina JRafi-oos^Sauda . . . literally translated by Major Henry Court. Simla, 1672. 

Editions of his oomplete workia,—Eu!ltpd{-e Saudd, Poetical Works of Mirz& Mubummad Rafi, 
(Sanda). Delhi, 1853. Cawcpore, 1872,1868. 

Mu^aumao BaxazIk,—S ee Nihil Chand (LabOii). 

M 09 AMMAD TaqI EPAn, called Hawas, — LaiU MajnUn-e Hawas, (The Story of the Loves of Leill and 
Mainfin, in verse). Cawapore, 1844: Calcutta, 1846; Lucknow, ib,, 1862; 1869; Cawnpore, 
1874 j tb., 1882; 1885. 

Md^amxad TaqI, MIb ,—Kooliyot Meer Tuqee ; The poems of Meer Mohummud Tuqee, comprising the 
Whole of his numerous and celebrated Compositions in the Oordoo, or polished Language of Ein” 
dooftan, edited by [Kigim ‘All Jaw &u and otber] learned Moonshees attached to the College of 
Fra^i William. Calouttn, 1811. 8hooulu,e ishq (Qjio'ta-e ‘I^q) • The Flame of Love; a Ein* 
doostanee Poem, by Meer Mohummud Tuqee. Edited by William Carmichael Smyth. London, 
1820. (This poem will also be found in IxbUU LiPe Lajj&if-e Hindi. See Section III). Gonsmls 
aux mauvais Foetes, PoSme de Mir Taki, traduit de I'Eindoustani, par M. Qaroin do Taoey. Journal 
Asiatique, VII. (1825), pp. 300 and ff. Separate reprint. Paris, 1826, GoneigU ai eattivi poeti 
(translation of forogoing into Italian by Pogliesi Pico), Palermo, 1891. The Hindostanl text 
of this poem will be found on p. 124 of J. Vinson's Marmel de la Langue Hindoustani. Paris, 

1899. See Section 11. Satire oontre lee Ignorante (literal translation of original), by J. VinHOU 
in AoOue de Linguistiquef XXIV (1S91), pp. 101 and S. 

IdugAxxAD Taqi, MiB,-^See Lallb Lftl. 

NAflBi—See WaH Mu hamm ad. 

MasIs AgXAD, Eglx BahIuob,—(A HindOstin! Novel, especially intended for 
wofflMn.) Oawnpor^ 1869; Luokaow, 1869; Cawnpore, 1875; Bareilly, 1880; Allahabad, 
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1885; Delhi, 1889. Th$ Bnde'e Mirror or Mvr'aiul~*Ariis. Edited in the Roman Oharaoier 
with a Vocabulary and Notes by O. W. Ward, ho/aiaa, 1899. The Bride’s Mirror, a Tale of 
Domestic Life in Delhi forty Years ago, translated from the Original Sindustmi by G. E. Ward. 
London, 1903. 

BanUlu’n-na’eh, (A Tale of Indian Life,—* seqnel to the Jneoeding.) Agra, 1868 j ib.^ 
1872; Cawupore, 1879; Agra, 1886; Cawnpore, 1882; th., 1888. 

Tnuhatu’ri-na^l^. (A novel on the importanoe of ednoation and religions lanining.) Agra^ 
1874; Cawnpore, 1879; Allahabad, 1885; Delhi, 1889 ; Lahore, 1895. The Tauhatu-n-NasAh 
(Bepenianoe of Nussooh) of Maulvi Bdji Hdfiz Nazir Ahmed of Delhi . . , Edited rpilh 

Notes and Index, by M. Kempeon. London, 1886. Second Edition of the first five ohapters,. 
with annotations and vocabnlaiy by the same. London, 1890. 

The Repentance of Nussooh. Translated from the original Hindustani by M. Kempson.^ 
London, 1884. 

(Extract from tho Tanbatn'n-nafuh, in J. Vinson's Manuel do la Langue Hindoustani, pp. 120* 
and £F. See Seciion II.) 

NtBlh Ch/lND (HhOeI) and Sh«i{ ‘AlI ApbOb,— (Gul-e Bakiwali, also oalled Mashab~e ’Ishg.) Oooli 
Bukawulee, a Tale translated from the Persian into Hindoostanee, by Moonshee Nihal Ohund, 
under the superintendence of J. Gilchrist. Calcutta, 1804. Muekubi Ishq, or the GooU 
Bukawulee, written in the Oordoo Dialect, by Moonshee Nihal Ohund . , . and afterwards 

revised by Meer Sher Uloe Ufsos . . . Second Edition. Bevised . , . by T. Roebuck. 

Calcntta, 1815. Another Edition, edited by Muhammad Faiz and Mnhammad Bama^Sn. 
Calcutta, 1827. Another Edition, Calcutta, 1832. Muzubai Ask. A Translation into the 
Hindoostanee Tongue of the popular Persian Tales, entitled Ocolai Buoawley, by Moonsey 
Neebalohnnd Lahoree, under the superintendent (*tc) of John Gilchrist. Sixth Edition. 
Bombay, 1843. Other editions, Calcutta, 1846 ; Lucknow, 1848; Bombay, 1850 (in one volume 
with Mahdl ‘Ali Kbin’s Yusuf Zulaikhtl and Mir Hasan’s Si^ru'Uhayan) ; Cawnpore, 1851 ? 
Delhi, 1852 ; Cawnpore, 1859 ; ib., 1869 ; Delhi, 1872 (in theN&garl character) ; ib., 1878 (with 
illustratiom); ib,, 1887 (Nagari character) ; Cawnpore, 1875; Lucknow, 1875 ; ib,, same year ; 
Cawnpore, 1876 ; Delhi, 1876; Cawnpore, 1877 , (illustrated); tb., 1879 ; Delhi, 1879; Madras, 
1879; Delhi, 1881 (illustrated) j Benares, (?) 1887; Cawnpore, 1889. 

Extracts from the Gooli Bukswullee are in Vol. II. of Price’s Hindee and Hindoostanee Selec¬ 
tions. See Section III. 

A translation into Euglish by Lieut. B. P. Anderson was published in Delhi in 1651. I have 
not seen it. 

Ahr€g€ du Roman hindoustani intitule La Rose de Bakawali. Journal Asiatique, II,, xvi. (1836), 
pp. 193 aud 338. Separate reprint, par M. Garoin de Tassy. Paris, 1835. La Doctrine de 
VAmour ou Taj-uhnnluk et Bakawali, Reman de Philoeophiersiligiueuse,par Nihal Ohand de Delhi 
(sic), iraduit de VHindoustani, par M. Garoin de Tassy. Paris (in Revue de VOrient), 1858. 

OlStBKLT, Hebminh,—S ee Majshar ‘All gb&n Wila. 

FABAltlSiMDS, PANpiT,— See Bih&rl Lfcl. 

Pioo, PooLiiiBB,—See Muhammad Taql, Mir. 

PiNCOTT, Fbbobbic,—S ee Arobia>n Nights; Lakshman Sidgh, Bsja. 

Platts, JoHii,->See Ikr&m ‘All; Ma^har ‘Ah Sb&Q WilA 
PoosOB, W. R.,—See L&l Eavi. 

PbiOB, Oatt. WiLLUU,—See Amman, Uir; Bahadur ‘All, Mir; L&l Eavi; Msxhar 'Ali Ribku WilS; 

Kih&l Ghand (L&hOri); ‘-^1 AfsOs. 

PriBf LIl PANpiT,“See Arabian Nights. 

BaJAB 'Ali Bao, SouOb, MiRzi,--See Arabian Nights 
RaSo LIl (CHAMAB),--See KSsfim 'Ali Jawin. 

BABSitra, Likdt.-Col. G S. A.,— See ^asan, Mir; Muhammad Eafi*. 

Batik NIth Dab, Pakpit, (SAEaaiB),“5i«»”«*'?'?wM’ Cawnpore, 1879. 

FasSna -0 Azild. (A Story reprinted from the Awadh Ai^hur). Part I. LhoknoWf 1880*' 

' 2nd Edition, Pts. IL*IV., Lucknow, 1887. 8rd Edition (4 Pts.), Oawnpor^, 1889-91. 

Hu^idin. 2nd Edition, Lucknow, 1895. 

Bair-e KuhsSr. Lucknow, 1890. 

Besides the above Novels, Baian Nfith has written trauilKHails (rf (1) ' ilJbn QalBots *; uude^ 
the title of ShsdSi FwjdSr. 2 Pts. Laofcnow, 189*4 by SItD* M. Wallace;. 
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under the title of Tartth'i Buotya. Lucknow, 1887. And (3) ‘ Letters from High Latitudes,' 
by the Earl of Duftorin. Lucknow, 1888. 

'Rnsu, Db. Chablks—S ee IkrSm 'AU. 

Boebuck, OArT. TnOMAB, —See Amman, Mir ; Haflga’d-dln Ahmad ; Xih&l Chaud (L&hOrl). 

Sadal MiSba,— Chandriwati. Benares, Nigari Pracharnil Sabha Grauth-mkla, No, 2 [A tranaie* 
tion of the Naaik^tOpjtkhjAna made in 1803. S. M. was a contemporary of Lallii Lai at the 
College of Fort William, Ho wrote seveitd Hindi works, but this appears to be the only one 
that has been printed. It is a tmnslation of the Sanskrit JVdtikefP/iidkhi/dnn,} 

Saiyid Hosain, McnsuT,—S ee Ikram ‘All. 

SakdSb,—S ee Sur Das. 

Sab^Ir,—S ee Rataii Nath Dar, Fai^dit. 

SAtTDi,—See Muhammad Rafi‘. 

gglDl LIl Cham an, —See Arabian Nights. 

Shakespeab, John, —See KEzim ‘Ali JawEn , ‘AU Afsfla 

Shamsu’d-pin A^mad, Mun^I,—S ee Arabian Nights. 

ShaBAB.— See Muhammad ‘Abdu’l-|iallm. 

ShEh ‘AlI Afbos, Mill, — B&gtr<3 Urdu, thi’, Bose Oardon of Stndoostan ; translated from Shykh Sadec's 
oriyinal Nursery or Persian Qnolistan of Sheeras, by Meer Sher Ulee Dfsos . . . under 

the direction and superintendence of John Qilchrist Calcutta, 1802. Other Editions : Calcutta, 
1808 ; Madras, 1844 ; Bombay, 1846 ; Delhi, 1848 ; Bombay, 1851 (without prefatory matter), 

^h8r ‘Alt ApsOS, Mir, — Araiah-i muhjil, hoing u History in the llimioostaneo Language of the Hindoo 
Princes of BMei' fiom Joodishlur to Pithoura Oom})ilod from the. Khoolasnt-ool Jltnd [of 
Stijdn llSy^ and other Authoiittoa, by Meer Shor Ulee Ufsos. Calcutta, 1808 lOther Editions : 
Calcutta, 1848 ; Lahore, 1867 ; Lucknow, 1870. Tho Aiaish~i-mahfd, pnnied for the use of the 
junior Members of Her Majesty's Indtan Civil Services. Third Edition, revised aud corroctod by 
W, Nassau Lees. Calcutta, 1863. 

Seleotions from this work will lie found in Shakespear's Mnnfak]iabat'i-I{indi (1817) aud in 
Price’s Hindoo and Hindoostanee Selections (1830). See Section III. 

The Araish-i-mahfil, or the Ornament of tho Assembly, literally translated from the Oordoo by 
M. H. Court. Allahabad, 1871 ; Second Edition, Calcutta, 1882. 

Ardis^^e Mal^fil or Assemblage of Ornament (sic). Ten Sections of a Description of India, 
being the most interesting Portion of J, Shakespear’s Muntakhab/lt-i- Hindi . . . Translated 

from the Hindoostanee and accompanied with Notes, explanatory and grammatical, by N. L. 
Benmohel. Dublin, 1847. 

Quelque Lignes sur las Sciences des Indes, extraifes de VAratch-i-Mahfil, do Mir Cher Aly 
Afsos, et traduitoa de VHindoustani, par M. Garcin do Tassy. Journal Asiatique, ZX. (1826), 
pp. 97 and ff. 

Quelqm Lignee sur les Fruits et lea Fleurs de I’Hindostan, extraites de VAraich-i-Mahfil, ou 
Statistique ot Histoire do VHindostan, par Mir Cher-Aly-Afsoa, et traduite do VHindoustani, 
par M. Garoin de Tassy. Journal Asiatiqm, XL (1827), pp. 94 and if. 

Histoire du Signe dea Pandavas dans V Hindoustan, traduite du Texte hindonstam de VAraich-i- 
Malffil de Mir Oher-i'AH Afsos. Par M. rAbb6 Bertrand. Journal Asiatique, III., xiv., 
1842, pp. 71 and fl. 

Histoire des Bois de VHindoustan aprhs les Pandavas, traduite du Toxte Hindoustani de Mir 
Cher-i AU Afsos, By the same. Ib., IT., iii., 1844, pp. 104 and £P ; 220 and fF.; 354 aud ff. 

Note. —There is another and altogether different Arfii^-d MahBl by Haidar Balthtb H^tdarl, 
which deals with the Story of TM. The two works have often been confounded. 

■flwaa 'An Apsfls, MIe,—Sm Haidar Bakbsll ; NihSl Ohand (Lfihan). 

Slater, Bsr. S.,—See Inah& AllSh S^&n, called InsliS. 

Small, 0.,—See Haidar Bakb^ (igkidari). 

Smith, L. F.,—See Amman, Mir. 

Smtth, William Carmichael, —See Muhammad Tsqi, Mir. 

iSVPAK Kati,— Sttjdn-charitra (an aoconnt of the wars of Snj&n Sihgh of Bharatpnr), edited by H&dhA« 
kfishna Dfts, in NSgarl Praoh&ripl Granth*m&lS, No. 3. Benares (printed Allahabad), 1902. 
[Snj&n Singh, also known as Sltraj Mall, died in 1764.] 
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SOb D^i,^ 8 ^^r- 0 agar; Laolc&ow, 1864; Agra, 1876; Ltioknovr, 1B80« 

Prithfikuf; Lucknow, 18P0 (with the commentary ot Bard&r, oalled Soltityalaharf) ; BdilAree» 
1669 (with a oommentary by Oiridhar Gdaw&mi); Patna, 1889 (with a oommeutary by Harii’ 
ohandra). 

' Many ediitous of portiona of the Sffr-$agar have appeared in India. 

StIhal Die, KatibIj,—IS ee Cliand Bardil. 

TAgsiNU'D-DiN,— Qiffa*e KUmrUp 5 Kald, Let Aventures de Kam/rupt par Tahcin-uddin, publi^et ea 
jETtndotMtons pw M. Qaroin de Tassy . . . Paris, 1835. 

Leg Aventureg de Kamrup, temte hindmgtani romanigf, d'apr^g VEdition de AT. Oaroin de Tatty, par 
M. r Abb4 Bertrand. Paris, 1859. 

Vocahnlaire hindougtani-franfait pour le Texte deg Aventuret de Eamrup, par MM. Garcin de Tassy 
et TAbbd Bertrand. Paris, 1857. 

Lee Aventuret de Kamrup, par Tahein-uddin; traduiteg deVHindouttani, par M. Garoin de Tassy 
. . Paris, printed nnder the auspioos of the Oriental Translation Committee of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 1834. 

Tod, Col. JiMsa—See Chand Bardfii. 

Toebr, Liedt.-Col. (General Sib) A. 0.,—See Lallii L&l. 

Tolbobt, T. W. H.,—See Arabian Nights. 

T^TIbIm gglYlN,—See Arahian Nights. 

Vinson, J., —See Amman, Mir; ^AllJawftn; Ma^mmad Taql, Mu‘] Nazir Ahmad. 

Wal! McfgAMltAD, usually known as NazIb,— or Oomplete Works. Lnoknow, 1870 j Delhi, 
1877. Banjara Nana (ooutains tv<o poems, viz., BanjSra Ndma, oi the Story of the Grain 
merchant, and Achdr chuhB-ha, or Pickled Hats). Lnoknow, (?) 1860. Banjdra Nama, and 
Mdtf Nama, Lnoknow, 1874, Oiri-band-e Nafjr (a oolleotion of short poems, of which the prin¬ 
cipal is the JSgl Nama). Agra, (?) 1800. Laili Majnuu-e Nagfr (the Romance of Laill and 
Maintln in verse). Cawnpore, 1866; Delhi, 1873. Muntaihah~e Nai^lr (selections from his 
poems), Cawnpore, 1868; Bombay, 1880. 

WalIo’l-lXh, &iiH, usually known as WalI, — Dliedn-t Wali. Lee Oeuvres de TFo^t, puhlides an hin- 
doustani par M. Garoin de Tassy, Paris, 1884. Another edition, Lucknow, 1878. Lee Oeuvres 
de Walt, Traduction et Notes, par M. Garcin de Tassy, Paris, 1836. 

Ward, G. G.,—See Alj^f l^nsain aud Nasir Abmad. 

WiLi,—See Maghar ‘Ali £h&n Wilft. 

Williams, Monibr, —See Amman, Mir. 

Toqa-dhtIn Misba,—S ee Lallu Lai. 

2Ai;q,—See MuJ^ammad Ibrahim. 

Section IV,--APPENDIX. 

Early Translations of the Scriptures. 

ScauLTZE, Benj., and Callenbebo, J.,—The first four Chapters of Genesis in Hindostani. Translated by 
Schultee and published hj Callenberg. Halle, 1745-46. Daniel by the same, Halle, 1748. 

SoBULTZE, Bbmj., ajtd Callibbebo, j .,—Evangelium Lucae, m Linguan indostamcam translatum a viro 
plur. reverendo Benjam. Sclmlttio, evangelico in India Mitswnario, ediiit D. Jo. BLewr. Callen- 
bergiue. flalae Saxonum, 1749. The same, 1758. 

Acta Apostolomm, in Linguom, eto. Halae San, 1849. 

Epietola Jacobi, in Linguam, eto. Halae Sax., 1750. 

Marci Evangelium, in Linguam, etc. Halae Sax,, 1758. 

Evangelium Johannit, iii Linguam, etc. Halae Sax., 1758. 

Johannis Apocalypsis, in Linguam^ etq Halae, 1758. 

Novum Testamentum, in Linguam, etc. Halae, 1758. 

Hcntkb, Will.,—I%o New Testament of Jesus Christ, translated into the Hindoostanee Language, hy Mina 
Mohummud Fitrut and other learned Natives of the College of Fort William, Teewed and com* 
pared with the Original Gheek by Will. Hunter. Calcutta, 1805. 

Sebampoee Missionaeieb (Anon.),— The New Testament of Our Lord and Sa/dour Jetue Ghritii 4ra»e- 
lated into the Hindoostanee Language from the Original Cheek. By the Ifiasianaideii df Setam- 
pmre. Senunpore, 1611, [This ia rather Hindi.] * 

BharmJtl Ftsthi (the whole Bible). Serampore, 18Ix, 1816,1819) 'VidU. ^ . 

Seeaupobe Missionaries (Anon.),— TAe Ootpelt tmMdftted Ihid Btaj Bh&kbi,, 

Serampore, 1822. The New ^teetamen^ 1827, '; 
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SzBAHPOKE MiSBiONABrss (Aron.),—T he New Teetement translated into Eananjl. Seraiupore, 1622, 
Mabttk, Thk Rev. H ,,—The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, translated into the 
Hindoostanee Language from the original Qreeh, by Eev. H. Martyn, and afterwards carejully 
revised toith the assistance of Mirsa Fitrit and other learned Natives. For the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Serempore, 1814. Persian character. 

The same. N&garl obaraoter. Calcutta, 1817. 

The same. Persian obaraoter. London, 1819. 

Chamdeblair, J., —The four Qoapels, translated into the Hindui Lantioage. Serampore, 1820. Acts to 
I, Corinthians, 1823, All these in Nfigari type. The four Gospels in Eaitbl type. Sevam- 
pore, 1823. 

Thompson, Rev. J. T., —The four Gospels translated into Hindi; Serampore, 1826. Psalms, ib , 1836. 
Both in Nfigari. 

Bowlet, The Rev. '?7iluau, —The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, altered from 
Martyn's Oordoo translation into the lltnduee language by the Rev. William Bowley, under the 
patronage of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society. Oaloutta, First three Gospels, 1818-19; 
Fourth Gospel, 1820; Acts, 1822; Entire New Tostamont, 1826 ; an edition of the four Gospels, 
Calcutta, 1826, in the KaithI character. 
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HINOOSTANT. 

■* It i« *li«er pedantry—nay, a miaeonoeption of the Jawa it'^iiich goreiTJ language as a living organism —to doapiao pithy and 
apt oolloqaUUema, and even slang. In order to remain healthy and vigorooa, a literary language must be rooted in the 
soil of a oopious vernacular, from vrhich it can extract and assimilate, by a chemistry peculiar to itself, whatever nourish¬ 
ment it requires. It must keep in touch with life in the broadest jicoeptation of the word; and at certain levels, 
obeying a psychological law which must simply be accepted as one of the conditions of the problem, will always express 
itself in dialect, provincialism, slang.’—W. Abchbb in the Pall Mall Magazine for October 1999. 

As a dialect of Western Hindi, Hindostani presents itself under several forms. 
These may first of all be considered under two heads, viz. Vernacular Hindostani, and 
the Literary Hinddstani founded thereon. Vernacular Hindostani is the language of 
the Upper Gangetie Doab and of Western Eohilkhand. Literary Hindostani is the 
polite speech of India generally, and may be taken as the vernacular of educated 
Musalmans throughout northern India, and of all Musalmans south of the 
Narbada. Being derived from, and still having its roots in, vernacular Hindostani, it 
would be more logical to treat the latter firat, but considerations of convenience lead us 
to reverse the process. Literary Hindostani is so widely known, and of such importance, 
that it must necessarily be taken as the standard dialect of Western Hindi. Its 
grammar and its various standards of literary style are fixed, and present a suitable form 
with which to compare the different vernaculars on which it is based, or to which it is 
related. I therefore commence by describing Literary Hindostani. 

The following is the approximate number of speakers of the two main divisions of 
Hindostani,—the vemaoular, and the literary form of speech— 

Vei'uacalar HindOst^i 5,282,738 

Literary Hindfletfint ... • . . . . 11,350,436 


Total . 16,633,169 

~iTingririTifcr«se > 


Literary Sinddstdni^ Urdu, and Hindi, 

The word ‘ Hinddstan ’ is Persian by origin, and means literally * the country of 

the Hindos Or Hindus.’ By it Indian writers connote the 
country between the Punjab on the west, Bengal on the 
east, the Himalayas on the north, and the Vindhyas on the south. It includes the 


Name of the dialect. 


* The name is ' Hindosttoi not * HindfistdnS' os commonly written. All the early Earopean writers spelt it oorreotly 
with 0 , not «. The word rhymes in Persian and Urdu poetry with d^stdn and bM&n and the vowel of the Second syllable is 
oonseqaedtly 0 , not fi ; even the word now more generally pronounced Sindv should coirectly be Sindb and is oft® to be 
heard so pronooBoed in India (whore tbo distinction between H and S, loot in ErSn, still survives), by accurate reoiten of 
Pereian poetry. Sindi represents on earlier Sindm, being'thc modein Peivian for the ancient Seriidva, « dweller in 
the conntry of the Aapta hindu (Sanskrit, eapta eindhu) or * seven rivers' now called, with the omission of two (probably 
the Saraswati and Cfishadwatl m Ghaggar), the ‘ Fanj-Ob.’ See Lyall, Shideh of the Biitduiituii ZanfitM^e, p. !• Sir 
'Ghorles Lyall has drawn my attention to the following verse by Sa'di, JBStidn (ed. Graf, Mag^addit^tA 1S7) 

'Sa'di has shameleesly brought a rose to the garden and pepper to India,' ha hoS Jironght cools to Nesnnatlo. 
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anoieat Madhyade6a or Midland of Sanskrit geography, but extends far beyond it to the 
east.* 


The word * Hinddstani' was coined under European influence, and means the 
language of Hindostan. It thus connotes much more than it literally signifies, for, 
besides fiindSstani, three other languages, Bihari, Eastern Hindi, and Rajasthani, are 
spoken in Hindostan, a tract inhabited by about ninety millions of people, and as large 
as Germany, France, and Spain combined. Even in the tract in which Western Hindi 
is a vernacular, and of v hich Hindostani may be considered as the standai'd literary 
dialect, it is only spoken as a general vernacular in a comparatively small area in the 
north-western corner. 


The earliest writers on India (such as Terry and Fryer) called the current language 

of India " Indostan.' In the early part of the eighteenth 
Early names, ceiituiw Writers alludcd in Latin to the Lifigita Indostanica, 

Sindustanica, or Mindostanica. The earliest English writers in India called the 
language ‘Moors,’ and it apjiears to be Gilchrist who about 1787 first coined the word 
‘ Hindostani ’ or, as he spelt it, ‘ Hindoostanee.’- 

Literary Hindostani, as distinct from vernacular nin(]5stani, is current, in vai’ious 

forms, as the language of iwlitc society, and as a lingua 
Where spoken. franctt oYCv ilic wliolo of Iiiflk pi-opcr. It is also a language 

of literature, both poetical aud prose. 

As most of those who possess the power of speaking it use it as a second language, 

in addition to their own vernaculars, it is impossible to 
Number of speakers. moro than an approximate number of the sj)cakers 

amongst whom it is current. It is true that, especially in the larger cities, the 
Urdu form of Hindostani is the only vernacular of educated Musahnans, hut no figures 
are available for distinguishing these from the large number of people who ai’e bi¬ 
lingual. Only for the Hakhini form of Hindostani are approximately correct figures 
available. 


The following table shows, province by province, the best estimate which I can put 
together of the number of people who speak Literary Hindostani, in some form, or 
other, by preference, I exclude from it the speakers of Vernacular Hindostani who 
inhabit the Upper Doab and West Rohilkhand, and also all speakers of other dialects of 
Western Hindi such as Bundeli, Kanauji, Braj, or Bangaru. The figures for Dakhini 
are given as a total, the details being given later on, province by province, when we 
come to consider that form of speech more particularly. The figures for Assam, Ben^, 
the United Provinces, Rajputana, Central India, Ajmero-Merwara and Kashmir, are 
estimates based on returns supplied for the Survey. The others are based on the Census 
figures for 1891, after making the necessary adjustments. 

In Bombay, I have taken the HindSstSni of Gujarat and Sindh as Literary Hindo¬ 
stani, and that of the rest of the presidency as Hakhini. 


^ Tlu et»tem limit of the Mtdhya^ia was what is now Allahabad. 

* Feigtoaoa in 1773 pablished a DictiofUtfy qftke Sindottttn Language. For farther particulare on thic aubject aee th» 
BUttUngcajAy, mU. 
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Table showing 


ing the estimated number of speakers of Literacy Hindbstanl in the various 

Provinces of India. 


Province, 


AsBam 

Bengal 

Berar 

Bombay— 


Gujarat 

Sindh 


Burma 

Central Provincaa 
Panjab 

United Provinces 


Baroda 


4 « • « 


Mysore ...... 

Hajputaua, Central India, and Ajmere-Merwara 


Kasbinir 


Add figures for DakbinI 


Eetunated n amber 
of speakers. 


32,290 


1,828,372 

4,000 


101,191 

18,009 


Total 


119,200 

t 

83,694» 
80,25^ 
1,829,801 
3,859,291 
11,026 
25,534 
322,000 


3,654,172 


11,850,436 


As already stated, Literary HindOstani is based on tbe vernacular Hindustani spoken 

in the Upper Boab and in Western Rohilkhand. It grew 
Origin of ths diaiact. up as a Ungua franca in the polyglot bazaar attached to the 

Delhi court, and was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Mughul 
Empire. Since then its seat has been secure. It has been adopted as the language which 
every follower of Islam (the religion of the Emperors) speaks if he can, and its simple 
grammar and enormous vocabulary have rendered it able to fill the need which has 
always been felt in such a polyglot tract as India for a lingua franca. It has also 
received, in at least two of its forms, considerable literary cultivation.® 

It has several recognised varieties, amongst which may be mentioned UrdQ, KekhtB* 

Dakhini, and Hindi. Urdu is that form of Hinddstan! 
^ which is written in the Persian character, and which makes 


* Most of thaw we probkhly ipMken of DBkhin!, but no certain infonn«tiou i» available. 

* It will be noticed that thie aooouut of Hindfietln! and its origin differs widely from tba;t vrbiob htt) bBeu (pvea bitlieiio 
by moat authors (including the preeent writer), which wae hosed on Mir Amman's preface to the ' B&gh o Bahlr.' Aoeord- 
lug to him Urdu was a mongrel mUtnre of the langnogei of the variona trihea who flo(4cfd toihe Delhi hfkMWr. The e^lans> 
tion given above was first put forward by ^r Obwlea Lyall in the year 1880, and the Id»giti>t|o HofTC^ hie ehown the etitire 
oorreotnen of his view. Hindtettni ia simply the veroacnlar of the Upper ll^h aafi Ifeetekn K^ilhhaud, an which a 
certain amount of llterwy poliah haa been beetoved, and from which a bir riutio idlteW have been em^ailed. 


Urdu 
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a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its Tocabulary. The name is said to 
be derived from the TJrdu-e mu*alla or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi palace. 
It is spoken chiefly in the towns of Western Hindostau, by Musalmans and by Hindus 
who have fallen under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocables are, it is true, 
employed in every form of Hindostani. Such have been admitted to full citizenship 
even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegant Hindi of modern writers like Harihh- 
chandra of Benares. I o object to their use would be affected purism, just as would be 
the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin derivation in English. But in what is 
known as High Urdu the use of Persian words is carried to almost incredible extremes. 
In writings of this class we find whole sentences in which the only Indian thing is the 
grammar, and with nothing but Persian words from beginning to^ end. It is curious, 
however, that-this extreme Persianisation of Hindustani is not, as Sir Charles Lyall 
rightly points out, the work of conquerors ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the 
contrary, the Urdu language took its rise in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to 
assimilate the language of his rulers. Its authors were Kayasths and Khatris employed 
in the administration and acquainted with Persian, not Persians or Pcrsianised Turks, 
who for many centuries used only their own language for literary purposes.* To these 
is due the idea of employing the Persian character for their vernacular speech, and the 
consequent preference for words to which that character is native. ‘ Persian is now no 
foreign idiom in India, and though its excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would 
be a foolish purism and a political mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to 
eliminate it from the Hindu literature of the day.’ I have made this quotation from 
Sir Charles Lyall’s work, in order to show what an accomplished scholar has to say on 
one side of a much debated question. That the general principle which he has enun¬ 
ciated is the correct one I think no one will dispute. Once a word has become domesti¬ 
cated in Hindostani no one has any right to object to its use whatever its origin may be, 
and opinions will only differ as to what words have received the right of citizenship and 
what have not. This, after all, is a question of style, and in Hindostani, os in English, 
there are styles and styles. For myself, I far prefer the IT indostani from which words 
whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, but that, I freely admit, is a 
matter of taste. 


Eekbta {i.e. ‘scattered’ or ‘crumbled’) is the form vhich Urdu takes when used 

for poetry. The name is derived from the manner in which 
Persian words are * scattered ’ through it. When poems are 
written in the special dialect used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it is 
known as Eekhti.* 

Dakhini® is the form of Hindostani used by Musalmans in the Deccan. Like UrdQ 

it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 
from Persianisation. It uses grammatical forms (such as 


DakhinT 


1 Englist ia being introduced into Bengali in the eame way by Engliah-knowing Babua. When theac gentlemen talk 
amongat themeelrea in Bengali, Bometimes eveiy second word is Engliah. Onoe in Monghyr I oreihoard one Baba aay to 
anfrtiber 'fi defiar olimate constitutionar jaoya ati healthy.’ A native horse-doctor onoe said to me about a dog licking his 
qroand, ' Kutta-ka-oftliva bahut antiseptic hai’, and Mr. Gral^e Bailey has heard olo Panjabi dentist aay to another ' oouti- 
nttally esoarate na hard.’ 

* It is hardly neceasary to point out that much of the preoodiBg aotoiuit of Urdtt ia based on bir Churlcs Lyail's 
Sketch <if the Bindvetam Zatiffuage.’ 

* Dakblol Is septtately described on pp. 5S and fi. 
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mBrS'-kd for nrnjh-kd) which are common in rustic parts of Northern India, but which aro 
not found in the literary dialect, and in the Southern Deccan it does not use the agent 
case with ne before transitive verbs in the past tense, w'hich is a cliaracteristic feature of 
all the dialects of Western Hindostan. 

The word * Hindi ’ is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 

Indian word, and properly signifies a native of India, as 
distinguished from a ‘Hindu’ or non-Musalman Indian. 
Thus Amir l^usrau says, * whatever live Hindu fell into the King’s hands was pounded 
to death under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindis had their lives 
spared.’ In this sense (and in this way it is still used by natives) Bengali and Marathi 
are as much Hindi as the language of the Doab. On the other hand, Europeans use the 
word in two mutually contradictory senses, sometimes to indicate the Sanskritised, 
or at least the non-Persianised, form of Hindostani, which is employed as a literary form 
of speech by Hindus, and which is usually written in the Nagari character: and 
sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between Bengal proper and 
the Pan jab. In the present pages, I use it only in the former sense. This Hindi, there¬ 
fore, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ High Hindi is the prose literary language of those 
Hindus of Upper India who do not employ Urdu. It is of modern origin, having been 
introduced under English influence at the commencement of the last century. Up till 
then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use Urdu, he wrote in his own local dialect, 
Awadhi, BundSli, Braj Bhakha, or what not. Lallu Lai, under the inspiration of Dr. 
Gilchrist, changed all this by writing the well-known Prem SSgar, a work which was, so 
far as the prose portions went, practically written in Urdu, with Indo-Aryan words 
substituted wherever a writer in that form of speech would use Persian ones. It was 
thus an automatic reversion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doah. The course of 
this novel experiment was successful from the start. The subject of the first book 
written in it attracted the attention of all good Hindus, and the author’s style, musical 
and rhythmical as the Arabic saj*, pleased their ears. Then, the language fulfilled a want. 
It gave a lingua franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of widely different provinces to 
converse with each other without having recourse to the (to them) unclean words of the 
Musalmans. It was easily intelligible everywhere, for its grammar was that of the lan¬ 
guage which every Hindu had to use in his business relations with Government officials, 
and its vocabulary was the common property of all the Sanskritic languages of Northern 
India. Moreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had been 
written in any modem Indian vernacular before. Literature had almost entirely con¬ 
fined itself to verse. Hence the language of the Prem Sagar became, naturally enough, 
the standard of Hindu prose all over Hindostan, from Bengal to the Panjab, and has held 
its place as such to the present day. Now-a-days no Hindu of Upper India dreams of 
writing in any language but Hindi or Urdu when he is writing prose; but when betakes 
to verse, he at once adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the Awadhi pf TuM Dfts 
or the Braj Bhakha of the blind bard of Agra. Only of very late years have attempts 
been made to wrjte poems in Hindi, with, in the opinion of the present writer, but 
moderate success. Since Lallu L&l’s time Hindi has developed for itself certain rules of 
style which differentiate it from UrdiS, the principal ones relating to the order of 
words, which is much less free than in that form of Hinddstaul. |t has atlso, of late 
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years, fallen under the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of becoming in the 
hands of Pandits and under the encouragement of some European writers who have 
learned Hindi tlirough Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali, without the same excuse. 
Hindi has so copious a vocabulary of its own, a vocabulary rooted in the very beings of 
the sturdy peasantry upon whose language it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit 
words which one meets in most modern Hindi books are useless and unintelligible excres¬ 
cences. The employment of Sanskrit words is supposed to add dignity to the style. One 
might as well say tliat a graceful girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in 
the furbelows of her great-grandmother. Some enlightened native scholars are struggling 
hard, without displaying an afPccted purism, against this too easily acquired infection, 
and we may hope that their efforts will meet with the encouragement which they 
deserve. 


We may noAV define the three main varieties of HindOstani as follows :—Hindostiini 

Defirrtioaof ■Hrndj.ram.' “ primarily the language ot the Upper Gangetio Doab, and 

‘Urdc and ‘Hindi’ is also tlic Ungufi fi'aiica of India, capable of being written 

in both Persiau and Deva-nagari characters, and without purism, avoiding alike the 
excessive use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when employed for literature. The 
name ‘ Urdu ’ can then be confined to that special variety of Hindostaniin which Persian 
words are of frequent occurrence, and which hence can ouly be written in the Persian 
character, and, similarly, ‘ Hindi ’ can be confined to the form of Ilindostani in which 
Sanskrit words abound, and which hence can only be written in the Deva-nagari 
character. These are the definitions wliioh were proposed by the laic Mr. Growse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, while at the same time they do not overlap. 
Hitherto, all the three words have been very loosely employed. Pinally, I use ‘ Eastern 
Hindi ’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of which Awadhi is the chief, and 
* Western Hindi ’ to connote the group of dialects of which Braj Bluikha and Hindo- 
stani (in its different phases) are the best known. 


As a literary language, the earliest specimens of HindOstani arc in Urdu, or rather 

Bokhta, for they were poetical works. Its cultivation began 
Literature. Deocau at the end of the 16th century, and it received 

a definite standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of Wall k)f 
Aurangabad, commonly called ‘the Father of Rekhta.’ The example of Wall was 
quickly followed at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rise, of which the most brilliant 
members were Sauda (d. 1783, the author of the famous satires) and Mir Taqi (d. 1810). 
Another school (almost equally celebrated) arose in Lucknow during the troubled 
time at Delhi in the middle of the 18 th century. The great difference between the 
poetry of Ul'du and that written in the various dialects of Eastern or Western Hindi lies 
in the system of prosody. In the former the prosody is that of the Persian language, 
while in the latter it is the altogether opposed indigenous system of India. Moreover, 
the former is entirely based on Persian models of composition, which are quite different 
from the older works from which the native literature took its origin. Urdfi prose came 
into existence, as a literary medium, at the b^inning of the last century in Calcutta. 
Like Hindi prose it was due to English infioenoe, and to the need of text-books in both 
iorms ^ndostanl for the College of Fort William. The Bog^ o Bah&r of Mir Amman 
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and ihe S^irad Afr6z of ^afi^u’d-din A^mad are familiar examples of the earl'er of 
these works in Urdfl, as the already mentioned Prfem Sagar written by Lalld LSI is an 
example of those in Hindi. Since then both Urdu and Hindi prose have had a prosper¬ 
ous course, and it is unnecessary to dwell upon the copious literature which has poured 
from the press during the past century. The late Sir Sayyid Ahmad lEiahadur is probably 
the most eminent among deceased writers of Urdd prose, while in Hindi the lateHarish- 
chandra of Benares, by universal consent, holds the first place. Hindi, of course, has no- 
poetical literature. Urdu poetry cbntinues to flourish. 


Urdu and Hindi, as representing, each, one of the two great religious systems of 

Headquartersof Urdo and India, liave their headquarters wide apart. Two rival cities 

Hindr. claim to be the true headquarters of Urdu, via, Delhi and 

Lucknow. The stylos of the writers of these two cities, and of their respective followers, 
show considerable points of difference. Putting a few matters of idiom, such as the use 
of the Infinitive as a Gerundive, or of certain verbs as transitive or intransitive, to one 


side, the main point of difference is that Lucknow Urdu is much more Persianised than 
the Urdu ot Delhi. Lucknow writers delight in concocting sentences which, except for 
an auxiliary verb at the end, are throughout Persian in construction and vocabulary. 
Delhi Urdu, on the other hand, is more genuinely Indian. Writers are not afraid to- 
employ a word because it is of home growth. This avoidance of pedantry had been 
strongly advocated by the new school of Delhi writers which has come to the front in the 
last twenty years of the nineteenth century, and of whom, Nagir Ahmad, the author of 
several excellent novels, is the most illustrious example. The Urdu of his earlier works 
is remarkably clear and simple, and bis writings exhibit both sturdy common-sense and 
a fine appreciation of humour. Other authors of this school who may be mentioned are- 
!HalI, M\ih^^Ed Qusain Azad (said by some to compose the purest Urdu prose that 
ever was written), Ratan Nath SarshSr, and ’Abdu’l-^alim §harar. All these writers, 
whether in prose or verse, are apostles of naturalness as opposed to the artificial thought 
and diction of the Lucknow school. 


Hindi, also, has two schools of writers—that of Agra, and that of Benares. The 
Hindi prose of Benares is as artificial as literary Bengali. It stands as a literary 
parallel to Lucknow Urdu, in avoiding the use of simple language as much as possible 
and in confining its vocabulary almost entirely to words borrowed directly from Sanskrit. 
Native Indian words are eschewed as strictly as those of Persian origin. The school of 
Agra, on the other hand, is not only much more free from Sanskritisms, but admits with 
oomparative liberality foreign words which have achieved citizenship in the general 
tocabulary of India. 

In connexion with this, it may here again be mentioned that literary^ Hinddstanv 

v*rfcu«*titnd*rdtofLfterary founded ou a vemaculaT dialect of Western 

HindB««nT, Hindi, hut is still in living oonneziou with it* 

writers have not hesitated to employ in their works idioms homrwed ftmn tMr 
vernaculars, and many of these have won their way into what 1« the itandArd lorm of 
speech. Hence the literary Hindustan! of the time of Gilchrist is diffeapent froim 
that employed at the present day. Idioms hat© faHen into disitoC, ahd hew idimns have 
been introduced, so that works like the 2^id JCMni at the o are retjr 
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■unsafe guides as to ■what is elegant modern TJrdfi. Many European writers have fought 
against this change, and have not hesitated to condemn new idioms as ' ungrammatical * 
or as solecisms. They forget that the works which they consider to be classics were really 
first attempts at writing Hindostani prose, and that a hundred years of practice, ivilh 
an inexliaustible well of racy native idiom at hand from which to draw at will, lias 
greatly improved a form of speech originally possesso<l of great capabilities. Mr. Platts 
was, I believe, the first to attack this too conseiwative method of teacliing a language,— 
not as it is, but as the teacher thinks it ought to bo. He rightly insisted that grammars 
written by Eurojicans, however scholarly, cannot be considered as the ultimate court of 
appeal. The jus et normal loquendi of the best wi’itcrs of tlie time is the only criterion. 
The language cannot be made to fit the grammars, but the grammars must be made 
to fit the language.^ It is a false jnirism wliich condemns the use of an apt expr(‘ssion 
because, although born of the soil, it has not been used by former writers.* 


Written character. 


The particular alphabet in which Hindostaiii is written is usually a matter of re¬ 
ligion. Musalmans commonly rnnploy the Persian alphahel 
with a few additional signs, and most Hindus the Deva- 
nagari or the Kaillu. Simple HindOstani which is neither highly Persianised nor 
highly Sanskritised can be, and often is, written in both alphabets. It fs quite common 
to find a book which appeals to a large circle of readers issued in two editions, one in the 
Persian character for Musalmans, and one in the Hfva-iiagain character for Hindus. 
In this respect it should be noted that many educated Hindus, and especially Kayasths, 
are equally familiar with both alphabets. 


When Hindustani is liighly Persianised, and takes the form of Urdu, the words are 
often so foreign in sound that they cannot he conveniently represented in the Dc'va- 
nagari character. Hence Urdii is always written in the Persian charaider. Siinihirl\ 
highly Sanskritised Hindi does not lend itself to the Persian character and ahv ays 
appears in Deva-nagari. Amongst fanatics who ouglit to know bettor, but do not wish 
to do so, this question of characters has unfortunately become a sort of religious sliili- 
boleth. True Hindostaui can be written with case in either character, and Musalmans 
find it easiest to read it in the Persian and most Hindus in tlie Deva-riagari. But, owing 
to the fact that tlie extreme varieties of HindOstani on each side can only each be written 
in one character, these fanatics have confused alphabet with language. They say, 
became a thing is written in Deva-nagarl therefore it is Hindi, the laiigungo of Hindus, 
and became a thing is written in the Persian character therefore it is Urdu, the lan¬ 
guage of Musalmans. Nothing could be further from the truth. The written character 
does not make a language. If it did, when we write Hindustani in English characters,, 
we should have to say it was the English language, and not Hindustani; but not even 


» As examples of this borrowing from the Tornaoalar dkleoti, I may cite the nse of un-ng, instead of to mean ' by 
t grammarians have ezeraised their iagenaity otvt it. and some have oondemned it as wrong. It is simply the 

^^dommon Ternacntar ««9 or unt, which is still retained in Bakhin). In the lltOTary language tlie n has been doubled 
andev the iafinence of false analogy. Another example is the employment of kg in tbo senie of the dative instead of iS. All 
over Mrttwm Inlda let is frequently used for the dative, and quite properly so. As we go east it is the rale, and we never 
heal) Id. All gmmmarians euept Mr. Pktta have tijad to srplain this A9 as an oblique form of ka. In phnses like 
^ Imf hait it is, as Mr. PlatU points out, a dativa pu» and simple, 
the wmatka of W. Araher quoted at the head of thia section, 
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our fauatioi would go so far as that^ although that is where tlieir arguments would 
logically lead them. It is necessary to mention this because the policy regarding the 
alphabets which are officially reoognised by some of the Indian Governments has been 
much misrepresented. When orders were issued enjoining or permitting in certain oases 
the use of the Dgya>nSgari character^for official documents, a cry was raised, which misled 
many well-meaning Muhammadans, that the Hindi language was being introduced into 
our courts. Government was quite aware that Sanskritised Hindi was just as unintelli¬ 
gible to the masses as Persianised TJrdCi, and took no steps towards introducing either. 
All that it directed was tliat, without changing the language, official documents should 
be written in characters which would be most decipherable to those who had to read 
them.' 

It is unnecessary \o describe the Dfiva-nSgari and Kaithi alphabets. A full account 
of them will be found on pp. 7 and ff. of Vol. V, Pt. II of this Survey. Nor is it 
required to describe the Persian Alphabet. The student will find all that he needs on this 
point in any HindostSni grammar. Suffice it to say that the signs employed for sounds 

peculiar to Indian languages, and not found in Persian, are cii> th, dh, 

r and fh" Instead of the four dots written over each of these letters we often 

find a small poS. Thus vJi, ^ ^ ^ ^ AO, j , . 


Hindostfini is so well-known a language that it would be waste of space to give more 
HindBsam Grammar. than the merest sketch of its grammar. I shall, however, 

deal at some length with what are known to Indian gram¬ 
marians as the pra/ybgas, or * constructions' of a verb wdth its subject and its object. 

HindostSni, like every Aryan language of India, is derived from an ancient Indian 

dialect not unlike the old Sanskrit which we meet in the 

The PraySgas and their origin. -ir j- i. mi.* • a i- i mo 

Vedio hymns. This ancient dialect became changed in the 
course of centuries, and we have specimens of it in various stages from about 250 B.O. 
down to, say, 1000 A.D. The modern vernaculars may bo said to have become estab¬ 
lished on their present basis at about the latter date. 


We may take Sanskrit grammar as illustrating in its main features the grammar of 
the ancient Indian dialect from which Hinddstini is sprung. When we p.Tw.mjTi a this 
grammar we find that the verb is supplied with a very complete and somewhat compli¬ 
cated array of tenses. The present and one form of the future tense were fairly simple. 
They have survived, in an abraded form, down to the present day, although the represen¬ 
tative of the future is now-a-days excluded from literary HindOstaul. With the past 
tenses it was different. Besides an Imperfect the ancient Indian dialect had tlfi-ee 
tenses which expressed past time, a perfect, and two aorists. It had also a pwt parti- 


> The avwege native makn a bininese of deoiplwring any vnltten docaMwmt. H« haa ft»t to tiui fli-l 

itage,-aad then he has to giaip it* meaning,-that hi the woond, and anhae^aeiit Th# Jttiill aw. 

aneduoated, seldom ooncumat. Thie is mOTtiatod hy the oft repeated • vriam he had mad iimd mSrtoiT’aadh d 
a communication. SimiUuly the vrwd for mdiag a letter to oaeialf is not wteto hat 
may he added that in some parts of India, the loosl ehai»«t« is saplt^ fer initiiW iMl'. • iWlMililoe the tfneitm^i !a 
Oriasa ate the Ofiyt character for it, <« 
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ciple» which was always intransitire, that is to say, in the case of transitive verbs, it 
took a passive meaning. I’hus, the past participle of the intransitive verb * to go ’ was 
* gone, but that of the transitive verb * kill,’ was not ‘ having killed,’ but was, passively, 
' killed.’ In the old Indian dialect, as in Sanskrit, this past participle was often used as 
a past tense, without employing any auxiliary verb. When its speakers wished to say 
‘ he went,’ they often said ‘ he gone,’ and when they wished to say ‘I killed him,’ they 
often said ‘ he killed by me,’ in which it will be seen tliat the participle still retains its 
passive sense. But there is another way of using the past participle of a neuter verb,— 
i,e., impersonally. When a speaker of the old Indian dialect wished to say ‘ he went,’ 
he as often as not (instead of saying ‘he gone ’) said ‘ it (is) gone by him.’^ 

Now the true past tenses of the ancient Indian dialect had a very complicated con¬ 
jugation. Tliere were two ways of forming the perfect, and regarding the more com¬ 
monly used form, even Sanskrit grammarians were not agreed as to its rules. The t-wo 
aorists were still more difficult to conjugate correctly. The formation of the past parti¬ 
ciple is on the other hand simple enough. As the language developed from the ancient 
Indian dialect it, according to a well-known law, proceeded along the line of least resist¬ 
ance, and gradually abandoned the whole complicated array of past tenses and adhered 
solely to the employment of the past participle to express the idea connoted by a past 
tense. In doing so it retained all the methods of employing the past participle which 
existed in the old Indian vernacular, and also extended them by adding one of its own. 
When Hindustani, therefore, wishes to express the idea of ‘he wont,’ it says either,— 

1. (Actively), ‘he gone,’ woh ohald (Sanskrit, sa ahalita^) 

or 

2. (Impersonally) ‘ by him it (is) gone,’ us-ne chaJd* 

(Sanskrit, fetia chaUtam) 

Similarly, if it wishes to express the idea of * I killed him,’ it says either,— 

3. (Passively), 'by me he (vtas) killed,’ mavne woh mdra? 

(Sanskrit, mayd sa mdritah,) 
or 

4. (Impersonally) * by me with reference to him it was killed (or killing was 

done),’ mat-ne ns-kd mdrd. (The Sanskrit would be mayd taaya-krife 
mdritem, but the impersonal construction with transitive verbs was not 
employed in Sanskrit). 

The fourth is apparently a development of the modern vernacular, based on the 
analogy of the second—at least there is no evidence that it existed in the ancient Indian 
vernacular from which Hinddstftni is descended. 

We thus see that there are three methods of employment of the past participle to 
express the past tense. Of these, one, the active one, is confined in Hindostani to in¬ 
transitive verbs, one, the passive one, is confined to transitive verbs, and one, the imper¬ 
sonal one, is employed with both intransitive and transitive verbs, although literary 
Hindfist&ni prohibits its employment with the former. 

* It will be remembered that iatraniHive verbs in Latin can also be similarly employed in two ways. Vor * 1 play,' we 
tahj my eliber, aetively, ludo, I play, or, impersonalij, Ivditur a mt, it hi played by me. 

* tEbis seeoDd impenoaal form of a neater verb is exolnded from literary ilindostani, but it ooenrs in ver naoulai dialeots, 

* I hat pretend that thb particalar sentenoe ie idiomatio Bltid&ttBnl, bat it illaatratee what I want to say, and the 
«^iiiiti|aiti|laiu| would, in certain dronoistanoea, be oorreot. 

TbEb U, ViET I. H 2 
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These three constniotions (or prat/dgas) are named as follows hy Indian gramma¬ 
rians— 

(1) The active construction is called the Kartari prayoga. 

(2) The passive „ „ „ Karmav^i „ 

(3) The impersonal „ „ „ Shave „ 

One word more. The past participle is an adjective, and is therefore liable to change 
for gender. 

In the Active construction it naturally agrees with the subject. If a man is gone, 
we sajf mard chald, but if a woman is gone, we say 'aurat chali. 

In the Passive construction the participle must agree in gender with what would be, 
in English, the object. For instance, the phrase ‘the woman struck a horse * must be 
expressed passively by ‘ by the woman a horse (was) struck,’ in wliich it is evident that 
the participle ‘ struck ’ must agree with ‘ horse,* and not with ‘ the woman,’ — tjius 
^anrat*n€ ghord mat'd. But, ‘the woman struck a mare * would be *am'at-ne ghorl mdr7, 
in which marl, struck, is put in the feminine to agree with ‘mare.* 

In the ijnpersonal construction, the participle should, properly speaking, be in the 
neuter, but that distinction of gender no longer exists in literary LlindostSni, the mascu* 
line being at the present day always substituted for it. Hence the participle is always 
in the masculine. Thus ‘ the woman struck the horse ’ is ‘ by the woman with reference 
to the horse it was struck (or striking was done),’ ‘aurat-ne ghore-ko mdrd; and‘the 
woman struck the mare ’ is ‘ by the woman with reference to the mare striking was 
done,’ ‘aurat-ne ghdrl-ko mdrd. 

It is of great importance that this system of construction should be thoroughly mas¬ 
tered. Otherwise it will not be easy to understand the interlinear translations of the 
specimojis which follow, in which all three constructions are literally translated when¬ 
ever they occur. 


There is no difference of importance between the declensions and conjugations used 
.... « ill Urdu and Hindi, respectively. Urdu often borrows 

compared. Persian constructions, such as the i^dfat, but these are 

borrowings and nothing more. Besides the difference of vocabulary, there is, however, 
an important point of difference in the idiom of the two forms of HindostSni. This con¬ 
sists in the order of words. In Hindi prose, which follows the almost universal rule of 
all Indo'Aryan dialects, the order of words is fixed, and can only be altered for the sake 
of emphasis. Except when the order is deliberately changed to lay stress on any parti¬ 
cular word, it is invariably,—first, the introductory words of the sentence, such as con¬ 
junctions and the like ; next, the subject; next, the indirect object with its appurten- 
snees; then, the direct object with its appurtenances; and, last of all, the verb. Adjec¬ 
tives and genitives precede the words they qualify. For instance, the sentence which 
in English would run,—* I give John’s good book to you ’ would run in Hindi prose,—' I 
you-to John’s good book give.’ In Urdu, on tlie contrary, the influence of Ffiashwi and 
of Semitic languages has greatly relaxed this rule. The Persian role of odbr, or even 
the Semitic one (in which the verb precedes the subject), is often followed, espeoi* 
ally, the verb is frequently moved from the end to the middle ^ the eetft^uce. So im- 
pnrtant is this point of the order of words in a sentence that ISCbtiSli Mfhokrs make it a 
test as to whether the language of a hook is Hindi or Urdfl, afod In Ohe ncMle case— ^the 
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'^^hdnl iheth Sindi'tni, a work written by Insba (see p. 36) in the last contury—abook 
which does not contain a single Persian word from cover to cover is classed as Urdu 
because the writer ordered his sentences in the Persian fashion. He was a Musalinan, 
and could not release himself from the habit of using idioms which had been taught him 
by Maulavis in his school-days. 

HindSstsnT Vocabulary. The Vocabulary of Hindostani falls under four heads, viz .:— 

(1) pure Hindostani words; 

(2) words borrowed from Sanskrit; 

(3) words borrowed from Persian (including Arabic); and 

(4) words borrowed from other sources. 

Tlie last grou]! may be dismissed without notice, such words exist in every language. 

As regards the Persian (and Arabic) borrowings, they do not come from the old 

Eranian language of pre-Musalman times (though that lias 

Perso Arabic element. Contributed a small quota), but from the Arabicised 

Persian of the Mughul conquerors. Tims, through Persian, the Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few Turki, words. 
The influence of the Musalman religion has opened another door for the entry of Arabic, 
and a few words have also been imported on the west coast from traders. In the 

main, however, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, whether Aryan or not, 
came in with Persian, and as a part of that language. The pronunciation of the Persian 
words 80 im 2 K)rted is that of the Mughul times, and not the olTemiiialc articulation of the 
land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. The extent to which Persian has been 
assimilated varies greatly according to locality and to the religion of the speakc'rs. 
Everywhere there are some few Persian words which have achieved full citizenship and 
are used by the most ignorant rustic, and we find every variation })etwoen this and ilie 
Urdu of a highly educated Muhammadan writer of Lucknow, who uses scarcely a single 
Indo-Aryan word except the verb at the end of his sentence. In all circumstances, 
however, it is the vocabulary and but rarely the syntax which is affected. Only in tlio 
Urdu of the Musalmans do we find the Persian order of words in a sontcnco. There lias 
been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor are the Arabic words inflected 


(except by purists) according to their own rules, but they have to conform to the 
grammatical system of their host. 

The words borrowed from Sanskrit take two forms, according to wlictlier they 
Sanskrit element. are lifted straight out of the Sanskrit dictionary, spelling 

Tauamas. and all, or whether they are more or less misiDronouncod, 

and spelt according to the mispronunciation. Words of both classes are named Tat- 
samas or ‘the same as “that” (i.e., Sanskrit),’ and Euroj^an scholars have named the 
corrupted TaUamas of the second class mmi-Tatsamas. This borrowing lias been going 
on for centuries, but has been carried to excess during the last hundred years. 

The pure Hindostani words form the backbone of the language. They are derived 


from the ancient Indian dialect which I have already 
mentioned as akin to classical Sanskrit. Tliis ancient 


language passed through various (stages and ultimately became Hindostani, just as Lai in 
through various stages and became Italian, French, etc. After the ancient Indian 
AfikUftt had lost its pristine form, and before it finally became Hindostani, it passed 
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through what is knowa as the Prakrit stage. If we borrow the terms of blood relation^ 
ship, we may say that the ancient Indian dialect and classical Sanskrit wefpe brothers; 
that Prakrit was the son of the ancient Indian dialect, and the nephew of Sanskrit; 
and that Hindostini is the grandson of the ancient Indian dialeet, and the grand¬ 
nephew of Sanskrit, Words borrowed by Hindastftni direct from Sanskrit are therefore 
grand-uncles of the genuine Hindostani words, descended through Prakrit from the 
ancient Indian dialect, although we often meet them side by side in the same sentence. 
Nay, we sometimes find a grand-uncle and his own grand-nephew on the same page.^ 
These genuine Hindostani words are called, by native scholars, tadhhmaa or * Having 
that ” (».e., Sanskrit, or, rather, its brother the ancient Indian dialect) for their origin.’ 
We thiis find that the Indian element of the vocabulary of Hindostani is made up of 
tadbhavaa with a mixture, varying in amount, of tataamaa. 

To take examples, the modern vernacular word djUdt a command, is a Tatsama 
loan-word borrowed direct from classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we 
meet in some languages, is dgyd, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi dw, derived 
immediately from the Prakrit d«d. So also, rdjd, a king, is a Tatsama, but ray or rdo is 
a Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of every word are not in use. Fre¬ 
quently only a I’atsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself. Sometimes we even find the 
Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a word both in use, but each with a different mean¬ 
ing. Thus, there is a classical Sanskrit word which means both ‘ family ’ and 

‘bamboo,’ and connected with it we find in Hindi the semi-Tatsama ham^ meaning, 
* family,’ and the Tadbhava l^a, meaning ‘ a bamboo.’* 

We thus see that for many hundred years classical Sanskrit has been exercising, 
and is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies of Hindostani. It is only 
upon the vocabulary that its influence has been directly felt The grammar shows little 
(if any) traces of it. This has continued steadily in the course of its development since 
the earliest times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, and 
probably did so in some cases, but it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has been added to the living grammar of Hindostani in the way that 
Sanskrit words have been added to its vocabulary. Nay, more, all these borrowed Tat- 
samas are treated by Hindostani exactly as other borrowed foreign words are treated, 
and very rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical accidence. Por 
instance, glwrd^ a horse, has an oblique form ghdrcy because it is a Tadbhava, but rdya, 
a king, never changes in the oblique cases, because, and only because, it is a Tatsama. 
Now in all the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars the verb must change its form in the 
processes of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in the course of 
declension. Hence Tatsamas are as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is found neces¬ 
sary to do so, it must be done with the help of another Tadbhava verb. For instance, 
the word daHan^ seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the phrase * he Bees,*" 


’ In Bengali, in which the state of is exactly sinular, 1 have seen in the naxiatire ixoi of a novel the 
wonl dtpaSalikS, and in the very next line, in which one Of the oharaoters tises coUoqnial laagQAge, flw eosnN^9tL4i&g taS- 
lha»a, di^a-aalXi, a match. 

^ Ustsamas and Tadbhavas occur also in Boropean languages. Zhoi^ 'lapstta' in *li|wue ealMa^is A 1,0^ 

‘ lapse ’ is a scmi-Tatiama, both meaning * a falling,' while ' Up' is the Tadbhava lom flU) WQlld, with the difibnnt 
nwaning of ' the han^ng part of a garment.' Similarly * fragife * and * TedentptSon' srhifc^frsil * and 

'ransom ’ are the oorrasponding Tadbhavas. 
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ve cannot say darSanCj but must employ the periphrasis dar^an kari, he does seeing. 
On the other hand, in all the modern Ternaoulars nouns need not be declined syntheti¬ 
cally. Borrowed nouns can always be declined analytically. Hence Tatsama nouns 
(which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high literary stylos 
of all the Ternaoulars, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic exceptions to 
the broad rule, it may be laid down as a universal law that Indo-Aryan vernacular 
nouns may be either Tatsamas (including seini-Tatsamas) or Tadbhavas, but that Indo- 
Aryan vernacular verbs must be Tadbhavas. 


During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education 

Evil results of excessive employ- in tlio case of somc modem Indo-Aryan languages, 

ment of Tatsamas. introduced a fashion of using Tatsamas in comparison with 

which the wildest Jolinsoncse may almost be considered to be a specimen of pure Saxon 
English. It has been proved, for instance, by actual counting that in a modern 
Bengali work 88 per cent, of the w'ords used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which was 
unnecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of true home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The vernacular has been split into two 
sections—the tongue which is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
•only through the press, and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit.^ Litera¬ 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the populatioji, and to the literary 
■classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘ this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.* 


Although Bengali displays the greatest weakness in this respect, and has lost all 
power of ever developing a vigorous literature, racy of the soil, until some great genius 
rises and sweeps away the enchantment under which it labours, other Indian verna¬ 
culars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant spell. The 
centre of Hindi literature is naturally Benares, and Benares is in the hands of tJio 
Sanskritists. There is no neo^ity, as may have existed in the case of Bengali, for 
Hindi to have recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, witliout any extraneous 
lielp whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, and for five hundred years have 
been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea which the mind of man can 
conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete aj)paratu8 for tlie 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious devotion ’wdiich have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosophy and on rhetoric are found in it, in which 
the subject is handled with all the subtilty of the gi’cat Sanskrit writers, and this with 
hardly the use of a Sanskrit word. Tet in spite of Hindi possessing such a vocabulary 
and a power of expression scarcely inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion 
of late years to write books, not to be read by the millions of Upper India, but to display 
the author’s learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit-knowing scholar. 
Unfortunately, the most powerful English influence has during this period been on the 
flide of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritised Hindi has been largely used by missionaries, 
and the translations of the Bible have been made into it. The few native writers who 


* !rhe nfitriy app<feted minister to a Scotch parish had made a round of ■viate to his poople. “ He’s a rale fine edioated 
aliW maenister,” s^d on enthusiaBtio wife. " Ay, he’sV that," returned the husband. “ Ye dinna ken the meaning 
•(f thahanf clothe words he ueea.** — Si- Jantet't 
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have stood up for the use of Hindi un defiled have had small success in the face of so 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in 
favour of using classical Sanskrit words for expressing technical terms in science and 
art, and I am willing to admit their truth. I am not one of those who (to quote a well- 
known example) prefer ‘ the unthroughforcesomeness of stuff ’ to ‘ the impenetrability 
of matter,^ ])ut there the borrowing from tlie parent language sliould stop. There is 
still time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by writers of 
acknowledged repute, and much cun be done in this direction })y the use of a wise 
discretion on the part of tlio educational autliorities of the provinces immediately 
concerned. 


Very similar remarks apply, mitatis rntdandis, to that form of Urdu which is over- 
_ ,, , . loaded with Persian words. The Hindostani of Musalmans 

EvU results of excessive 

persianization. always differ in its vocabulary from that of Hindus, but 

this is no reason for overloading a naturally facile and elegant form of speech with 
hundreds of exotic expressions which are unintelligible In nine-tenths of the author’s 
co-religionists. Urdu can be simple and Urdu can l)e pedantic. The simple belongs to 
India, the pedantic is an imitation of the language of a foreign country. There should 
be no hesitation in the choice made by a patriotic Indian Musalman. 

After the foregoing general remarks it will suffice to give the annexed brief 

summary of the main heads of Hindostani grammar. It 
Urda and Hindi spelling. remarked that in Urdu the so-called imperfect % 

which has been carefully recorded in ail the vernacular specimens in the Deva-nagari 
character, is omitted. This is the usual method of writing Urdu. Por Instance, the 
word meaning ‘ to see ’ would he dehh")m in Hindi, but dekhna in Urdu. 


UrdC and Hindi spelling. 


Tliis principle is followed in all the specimens of literary Hindostani. The imperfect 
letter is also omitted in the skeleton grammar. 



HIHOSSTlirl SSEIiETOH OBAHHAB. 


I.—Nonirs. 


(a) Maseuline, 

(fi) Feminine, 


Postpositions— 


(1) Padbiavas in a — 

(1) In i 





'’Nom, 


Smg. 

Plur. 





Direct .. 



Kom. a 

9 


Sing. 


Plur. 


^Aoc. (1) 

— 

Obi. 9 

s 

Nom. 

i 


< Sr 

tga 


rAoc. (2) 

ko 

Tadhhavas in a, which aie nouns 
of relationship, and a few others, do 

Obi. 

i 


tgS 


Agent 

ne 

not change, except in the oblique 






Instr. 

s9 

plural. Thus, ehdeka, an nnclo, 
lala. a master. In shoi't, they follow 

(2) Others— 

Sing. 


Plur. 

Oblique • 

Dat. 

ko, kS-ltg9 

No. 2. 





Obi. 

s9 

(2) Others— 


Nom. 

— 


7 


Gen. 

kd, ke. ki 

Sing. 
Nom. — 

Plur. 

Obi. 

— 


7 


_Iioc. 

« 

me, par. 

Obi. - 

S 









AdjeotiTM — 

(1) Masc Tadhhavus in d. 
Masc. d (Obi. Sing, and Plar. I). 
Fem. I. 

(2) Others do not ohiinge. 


II.—PBONOUNS. 


(a) Personal. 

1 (2i) Demonstrative. 

(c) 

Holaiiie. 

1 (d) Corre¬ 
lative. 

! 

(e) Iiiten'ogaiive 

(_/■) Indefinite 


1 

1 

Ist 

^ 2nd 

This 

1 i 

That 


1 

Who 


That 

' Mafic* 
Fotn 

1 Neut. 

1 

Any one 

Anything. 

1 

Dir. 

Sing. 

ma% 

j tu 

gah, geh, gih 

Koht took. 

yd 



1 

kaun 

1 

kga 

bSt 

iuchh 


Plur. 

ham 

tnm 

yah, geh, gth 

uiah, moh, 
wuh 

J9 


te 


kaun 

— 

— 

— 

Obl. 

Sing. 

mujh 

tujh 

%s 

US 

jts 


its 


his 

kdh9 

kisi 

— 


Plur. 

ham 

turn 

tn 

un 

jin 

1 


ttn 


htn 

1 

1 — 

1 

“ i 

— 


III.—VEBBS. 


(A) Kegular, Transitive and 

Intransitive. 

Infinitive 

Boot 

4- na 

Voibal noun 

1* 

4- — (obl. <i). 

Pres Part. Act. 

tt 

4 - to. 

Past Part. Pass. 


+ d. 

Fut Part. Pass. 

*« 

+ nS. 

Conjunctive Part. 

tt 

4- he, kar or kark9. 

Noun of Agency. 

ft 

4- nitcdld, -nehdrd. 


Badieal tenset— 

PrcB Conj. Root + Personal endings. 

Put. Ind.= Pres. Conj. „ 4 ga. 


Participiai temt *— 

Past Ind. = Past Part. 

Past Conj. = Pre«- Part. 


Periphrastic tenses— 

Pres. def. Pres. Part. 

Imperf. » 

Perf. Past Part. 

Flap. » 

And many others. 


4“ etc. 

4- thei. 

4- hu, do., (intr.) or iai (tr.). 
4- tid. 


S Personal endings— 



1 

2 

3 

Sing. 

S 

9 

9 

Plox. 

7 

S 

1 


OonetrwHon— 

Tiatltti'tiTe verbs. AH tenses formed from Past Fart., either 


(B) Auxiliaries — 


( ^ ' 

2 

8 1 

(1) v/'An, Pres. ) 1 __ 

hat 

hai I 

f riur. Aaf 1 

hS 

ha* 1 

r Sing 

1 

Plur. 

(2) y/~ih. Past /Maec thd 


th9 

C Fem. thi 1 


th% 


(3) \/ RoE"iar, except iu Past. See head (C). 

( 4 ) ^ jd, Begulai, except in Past. See bead (O). 


(O) Irregular verbs— 

Infinitive. 

(1) hSnd 

(2) tnarnd 
(8) hamd 
(4) dSnd 

(6) Una 
(8) jdnS 

(7) {hSnna 


Past Fart. Pass. 
hui. 
mvd. 
ktyS. 

diga. 

liyd. 

gaga. 

fhagd. 


(D) Oausals and double oausals— 

(a) Add a and inf, with shortening of root vowel. 

(&) Manr neater verbs form Causal by lengthening the vowel. 


Irregulars. 

Causal. 

Double causal. 

(1) ohhSfnd 

ohhSfnd 

chhuxWnd. 

(2) (ufnd 

tSf-nd 

tofvdnd. 

(8) phafnd 

phdfnd 

phafmdna. 

(4) phufnd 
and others. 

phdr*^d 

phoftedna. 


passive or impersonal. 

OtAur tensde aetive. 

latransitlim tejihs. Aotive throughout. 

J Path. Pass., 4- the proper tense of id. 

, ....... . - .. 

iKAlnr 4. 


(X) Compound verbs— 

(o) Prom Direct Verbal Noun, Tntensives, Potentiale, Oompletivos. 
(6) From Obliqne Verbal Nonn, Prequentativee, Desidnrativee. 

(c) Prom Oblique Infinitive, Inceptive^, Permissives, AoqnisitiTee. 

(d) From Oblique Pres. Fart. Act., Continuatives, Statisticais. 


r 
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DAKHINl HINDOSTANT OR MUSALMAnT. 


The Musalman armies 

Name of dialect. 


imposed their language on their co-religionists in the Deccan 
from the first. At the present day, whether the language of 
the country is Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, or some other Dravi¬ 


dian form of speech, the Musalmans of southern India all employ that form of 


HindOstani, commonly known as Dakhini, the language of the Deccan, or as Musalmani, 

the language of Musalmans. It was in the Deooan that 
HindostanI, under the form of Urdu, first received cultiva¬ 


tion, and it was at the hands of Wall of Aurangabad {clr. 1700), the ‘ Father of Uekhta,* 
that a standard of literary form was given to it. Wall’s example was followed at 
Delhi, and from tlience tlie poetical literature of Urdu, spread over northern India. 
One result of its Deccan origin is that, oven at the present day, we find, in Urdu 
poetry written in the north, idioms peculiar to Dakhini that do not appear in 
standard prose. 

It is commonly said that Dakhini is a corrupt Hindostani. Historically speaking 

it would almost be truer to say that literary Hindostani 

Relation to literary HindUstSnT . - -rw - <• i. . tt* ~ 

18 a corrupt Dakhini, for we have seen that Hindostani 
literature took its origin in the Deccan. Without, however, going so far as that, it 
is not correct to look upon Dakhini as a cormpt form of speech. The Musalman armies 
carried vernacular Hindostani to the south before it had been standardised, and it 


then contained many idioms which are now excluded from literary prose. Some 
of these have survived in the Deccan. Such are, for instance, the employment of 
the oblique genitive as a base for declension in phrases like vnere-ku^ to me, where the 
standard would have mujh’kd. Again, the oblique plural in a survives to the present 
day in the Vernacular Hindostani and in Dakhini, but is excluded from Urdu prose. 
So also the nasalization of the infinitive, as in marna^ to strike, is only a survival of 
the old neuter gender, which has disappeared in the modern literary languages, but 
is BtUl common in the dialects. Other similar examples will be noted as they occur 
in the following pages. 

Only in one respect can Dakhini be called a corrupt language. In Madras and 
the south of the Bombay Presidency, no doubt under the influence of the surrounding 
Dravidian languages, the passive construction of the past tense of transitive verbs has 
been abandoned. Transitive and intransitive verbs are now treated in exactly the 
same way, and though the subject is occasionally put into the agent case with nS, 
the tiS is altogether neglected as a factor in the idiom, and the verb agrees in number 
and gender with the subject (although in the agent case), and not with the object. 
In Central Bombay, on the other hand, the presence of Marftthi has prevented the 
proper employment of the agent case from disappearing. 

We may roughly take the Satpura Hills, south of the Dfarhada vaUfty, as the 


botmdary between Dakhini Hind&st&nlt as a leoognised 
LoMiity where *poken. literary form of speech, and the standard H^ndSst&ni of 

Delhi and Lucknow. Taking the figures of the Census of IW a» our hasSs, we 
consijder the following to be the approximate numb^ of those wl»0 it^ 
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Table Bhotoing the approximate number 


of speakers of Dakhitil Hindostanl. 


Berar 

• 

• « • 

• • 

a a • 

Bombay — 

Bombay City 

• 

a e • 

a a 

. 94,481 

Thaua . 

s 

• * « 

a a 

24,821 

Kolaba 

• 

• a • 

• a 

5,932 

Batnagiri . 

■ 

• • • 

e a 

. 25,867 

Kauai'a 


s • s 

* * 

18,627 

Khandesh 


• • • 

• • 

117,844 

Nasik 


• • • 

• • 

47.977 

Ahmednagar 


• as 

# « 

48.847 

Pooua 

• 

• « a 

r • 

57,669 

Sholapnr 

• 

• a 

e a 

56.669 

Satara . 



• • 

40,781 

Belganm 


1 • • 

• » 

76,950 

Dharwar 



• • 

. 101.216 

Bijapur 




. 79,999 

Feudatories . 




254.282 


274.102 


1,051,912 


Central Provinoea— 

Nagpur < . . 

Wardha , , 

Chanda . . 

Bhandaia , . 

Madras— 

British Territory . 
Native States 

Nizam's Dominions 
Mysore . . 

Coot g . . , 


41,616 

14,836 

10,939 

11,685 


817,146 

17,707 


79,076 


834,853 

1,198..382 

208,928 

6.919 


Torsi, 8,654,172 


The Authorities which deal with Dakhini are included in the General Biblio^aphy 

of Western Hindi. I here give a brief account of the main 
points in which the dialect differs from standard llindostani. 


Authorities, Grammar. 


DECLENSION. 


Nouns. —The oblique form singular is formed as in standard Urdu. The nomina¬ 
tive and oblique plural are often formed differently. > The common rule is that the no¬ 
minative plural usually ends in e or a, and the oblique pluiul in 5 or yati. Sometimes d 
is used for the nominative plural, and a for the oblique plural. 

The following are examples:— 


Nom. Sing. 

Obi. Sing. 

Nom. Plnr. 

piydla, a cap 

fiydlS 

fiydlS 

ande^, thought 

andS^i? 

and^sM 

ghSfH, a horse 

gliOrS 

ghdre 

kawjoa, a crow 

kauwS 

kauui^ 

baniyi, a trader 

hanxyS 

baniyf 

lijba, an acquaintance 



a sage 


ddndyS 


Obl. Plur. 

piyalS 

andS^yau 

ghSrS 

hauwya^ 


danUyS 


* Ussy of vpssk the ftsndsrd form of HmdSsttet, hut It U impoieible to wportte them out. 
hOf.. IX, VABT T. 


f2 
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‘ Horn. Sing. 

Obl. Sing. 

Nom. Flv. 

Obl. Flnr. 

marina, a month 

ma^fna 

mahingB 

mahtnyd or 

mda, a mother 

mdo 

mdu)i or mao 

mdufS or tndo 

ghar, a house 

ghar 

ghard 

gharS 

ddmi, a man 

ddmi 

admyS 

ddtnya 

tu, an oath 

ta 

BU 

tutBd 

swcS or siuoo 

naddi, a river 

naddi 

naddyd 

naddyd 

The usual postpositions are:— 
Agent ..... 

Dative-Accusative 

. ne, ni. 

. kit, kU, kd, ke-tai, katai, kane, to or for. 

Ablative . 

• * • 

. au, au, ad, ao, ae, 

ai, aati, from, by. 

Genitive . 

• • • 

kd, (ke, kt) (as in the Standard). 

Locative 

• • » 

. mi, md, in ; pd, pa^, par, on. 


Pronouns. —The following are the first two personal pronouns:— 



First Person. 

Second Person. 

•'Sing, Nom. 

mat 

tu, tH, tai. 

Gen. 

merd (-re, -rl), mujh, muj 

terd {-re,-ri), tujh, tuj. 

Acc. Dat. 

mujhe, muje, munje, mujh‘ku, 
mere-kane, etc. 

tujhe, tuje, tujh-ku, tere-kane, etc. 

Obl. 

mujh, muj, mere 

1 tujh, tuj, tere. 

Plur. Nom. 

ham, hami, hamd, hamdrd 

turn, tumi, tume, tumhi, tumho. 

Gen. 

hamdrd {-re, -ri), hamard {-re, -ri), 

1 tumdrd {-re, -rl), tumard {-re, -rl), 


haman. 

tuman, turn. 

Acc. Dat, 

hami, hamnd, hahi-kit, haman-ku, 

tumhi, tumnd, tum-ku, iuman-hu, 


hamd-ku, hamdre-kane, etc. 

tumhd-ku, tumdre-kane, etc. 

Obl. 

ham, haman, hamnd, hamd. 

turn, tv/man, tumnd, tumho, tumdre. 


1 hamdre. 



The forms which coffer from the standard should not be considered corruptions- 
'fhe}? all occur in various dialects of Western Hindi and were brought down to the 
Deccan before Urdu was standardised. Special attention may be drawn to the em¬ 
ployment of the oblique form of the genitive as a general oblique base. Although this 
is almost totally excluded from standard Urdu, it is common in all the vernacular dialects 
of northern Hindostau. The forms harnm and tumnd are oblique forms of haman and 
fumnn, respectively, and point to Rajasthani influence. 


The Demonstrative Pronouns, including the Pronoun of the third person^ 


are,— 


Sing. 

Nom. 

Aoc. Dat. 
Obi. 


This. 

yo, yeh, ine, i 
ise, is, ia-ku, etc. 
is, (as an adjective, also) ye 


Thai, he, she, it, 

o, ted, wok, une ,« 
vae, m, ua^ku 
ua. 


Plar. 

Nom, 

^Lcc. !Oat. 
Obi. 


in, inu, in&, ino, inhi 
in-ku, etc. 

in, inu, itiM, inB, inhS, inhi, 
imn 


un, unu, w^, unM, tmhi, ieS, d, mk, 
un^kS, etc. 

m, mu, ufS, mit mJki, mhi, 
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The singular is often used for the plural, and vice vena. 

The Agent Singular is often ine or and une or uni. 

The Eeflezive Fronoan is,— 

8iiraoi,AB Airs Piubai. 

Norn, dp, ap, ape, dpi, ape, apB, apaai, apan, self or selves. 

Gen. dp-kd {-ke, -kl), apnd (•«<?, -ni), dpna {-ne, -ni), apan, apaa, etc. 
Obi. dp, apne, dpne, apan, apaa, apaai. 

The Eelative, Correlative, and Interrogative Pronouns are,— 


Sing 

Who. 

That 

WhoP 

Nom. 

Jd, jo, jine, jin 

80 

kb, kb, kbn, kine, kin 

Obi. 

jia 

tia 

kia 

Plur. 




Nom. 

jd, jb, jine, jin 

80 

kb, kb, kbn, kine, kin 

Obi. 

jin 

tin 

kin 


The Hindostani Dative■ Accusatives/ise, phir. jinhe, and so on are also employed. 

The Neuter Interrogative Pronoun is kyd or kd, what ?, oblique form kdhe, 
■kdhl, or kl. 

The Indefinite Pronouns are kbi, obi. form kbl, kial or kiau; and kuchh, obi. form 
kuchh. I’lieee are used for both persons and things, but kbi is more often applied to the 
former, rind kuchh to the latter. There are also jb-kbl, jin-kbi, je-kui, or jakbl, whoever, 
amd jb‘kunhh, je-kuchh, ov jakuchh, whatever. 

CONJUGATION. 

The Infinitive usually ends in nd, as in Standard Hindostani. Sometimes we have 
instead an, n, or na. Thus, mdrnd, mdran, or mdrnd; obi. masc. mdrne or mdrni ; tern, 
sing, mdrnl ; plur. mdrniya or mdrnya, to strikf'; jdn, to go ; den-kd, of giving. 

The Present Participle ends in td, or, sometimes, in at or t, as in mdrtd or mdral, 
striking; det, giving. The feminine plural ends in tiya or tya. Thus, mdrtiya or 
mdrtya. 

The Past Participle ends in d, or sometimes in yd. Thus, nidrd or mdryd, struck. 
The feminine plural ends in ya. Thus, mdrya, they (fern.) struck. The irregular forms 
arc as in Standard Hindostani. We have, however, also such forms as kard or karyd, 
done ; mudyd (for mud), dead. This participle is sometimes used with the genitive of the 
subject, as in woh merd mdrd hai, be is killed of me, i.e., I killed him. 

The Conjunctive Participle has many forms, sucli as mdr-kb or mdre~kb. Other 
forms of the fjostposition, attached to either mar or mare, are ke, kar, kar-ke, kar-kb, 
kar-kar, kb, ka. Examples of other verbs are hb-kb or hbe-kb, haying been ; d-kar or 
^e-kar, having come. 

The Verb Substantive is thus conjugated,— 

Preaent, I am. 

Sing Plur 

1. fiS or hi, hai 

2 . hai hatOT hi (Madras), ho (Bombay) 

3. Jiai or hi, hai. 

The plural is often used for the singular. 
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The Past Tense is fhd, etc., as in the Stanc^ard. Sometimes we have athd, etc., 
instead of thd. 

The conjugation of the Active Verb closely agrees with that of Standaid Hin- 
dostani. The following are the main points of difference. 

In Madras the second person plural is the same as the first and third persons, as in 
turn mdrit you may strike. In Bombay it ends in 6 as in the Standard. Thus, him 
mdrdl't The present subjunctive (old present) is often employed as a present or even 
as a future. The singular is commonly used instead of the plural. 

The second plural imperative ends in 5, 5 or au, as mdrb, mdrd or mdrau, strike ye. 

The future is, as usual, formed by adding gd (masc. plur. ge; fern, sing.^i, plur. ggd) 
to the present subjunctive or old present; thus, mai mdrS-gd, I shall strike. In Madras, 
the 2ud plur. masc. is mar^ge, not mdroge. The singular is commonly used for the 
plural, as ham mdregd or mdr^ge, wo shall strike. 

The conjugation of the past tense of intransitive verbs is as the standard. Thus, 
mat ohaldt I went. In the case of transitive verbs custom differs. In Bombay, the 
standard idiom is followed, as in mai~ne mdrd^ I struck ; mai-ne yeh bat mnl, I heard 
this affair. In Madras, on the contrary, ne is usually omitted, and the verb is treated 
as if it were intransitive agreeing with the subject in gender and number. Thus, 
mm m&rd, I (who am a man) struck; mat mdrlt I (who am a woman) struck. Some* 
times ni is used, but here it is pleonastic, and the construction is the same as when it 
is not used, the verb still agreeing in gender and number with the subject, and not with 
the object. Thus, 6 marl or o-»e widri, she struck. Tho same idioms are employed, 
according to locality, for all tho past tenses of transitive verbs. In Bombay, the 
passive construction is employed, while in Madras it is not. In Bombay, even, the use 
of ne is by no means regular. It is often employed with intransitive verbs,—c.^., 
u»~ne chald, he went; and even with the present tense of transitive verbs as in mai-ne 
mdrtd*h^, I am stiiking. 
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Points of difference from 
Literary HindSstSnI. 


The dialect of Western Hindi spoken in Western Rohilkhand, in the Upper 

Gangetic Boab, and in the Paiijab district of Amhala is 
wliat T cal] Vernacular Hindustani, that is to say, it is the 
form of speech on u hich the Literary Hindostani that took its rise in Delhi is based. 
Its grammar differs from that of the standard dialect in only a few minor points, and 
most of these are cases of surplusage, in which two or more expressions can be optionally 
employed to connote the same idea. In such cases. Literary Hindostani has usually 
selected one form as the standard, and rejected the other. 

In its vocabulary, even amongst rustics, Vernacular Hindostani rather affects the 

use of Persian and Arabic words, which it often distorts in 
Vocabulary borrowing. Thus, instead of using md for mother, a 

Muzaffarnagar villager says maldah, which is a corruption of the Arabic wdlida. Other 
examples of those corruptions are : — 

Mahaujat for muhdfazai, watching, guarding. 

Kdl for intiqdl^ death (confused with the Sanskrit kdla, time, death). 

Tamakkus for iamassnk, a bond. 

Mathal for maflab, intention. 

Vgdhl for guwdhl, testimony. 

The language of the State of Rampnr and of the districts of Moradabadand Bijnaur 

east of the Ganges and in Western Rohilkhand, possesses 
w ere spoken. strongest resemblance to Literary Hindostani. This is 

no doubt due to the influence of Islam, which has always boon strong in these parts. 
Crossing the Ganges we come into the Upper Doab bctw(?en the Ganges and the Jamna. 
Por our present purposes we may take this as including (going from soutli to north) the 
districts of Meerut, Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, and thi* plains portion of Dehra Dun. 
In the hill country of Dehra Dun the language is Jaunsari, which belongs to the Pahari 
group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars. The language of the Upper Doab also agrees with 
Literary HindOstani, but the agreement is not quite so strong, as several optional forms 
are employed, which do not occur in the standard dialect or in that of Western 
Rohilkhand. Crossing the Jamna fxoirt the Upper Doab we enter the Panjab. The 
Districts bordering on the west bank of that river, going from south to north, are Delhi, 
Karnal, and Arabala. The language of Delhi district (as distinct from that. of the 
famous city of the same name) and of Kama! is not Hindostani. It is a distinct dialect 
of Western Hindi, strongly influenced by Pafijabi and Rajasthani, called ‘ Rangaru ’ or 
‘ Jatu.’ The influence of Rajasthani has disappeared in Ambala, and we may say that ■ 
the language of the eastern part of that district including the adjacent parts of the 
States of Kalsia and Patiala is Vernacular Hindostani, more or less affected by Panjabi, 
In Western Ambala the language is actually Pafijabi. In this part of the country the 
boundary between the two languages, Pafijabi and Western Hindi as represented by 
Vernacular Hindostani, may be taken to hie the river Ghaggar, anciently known as the 
Dfishadvati. Within these limits we can estimate that Vernacular Hindostani is 
«niployed by the following number of speakers. 
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Table sluming the eetimaied number of speakers of Vernacular SLindoatani. 


Wist RobilkhJiND— 




I 

Rampiir State .... 

• 

• • 

s • 

394,000 

Moradabad ..... 

• 

• • 

• • 

909,400 

Bijnaur ..... 

• 

• ■ 

• • 

600,000 

1 


Uppsb Doab— 

Meerut 

Muzaffamagar 

fioharanpur 

Dehra Dun ....... ..... 

1,017,765 

699,402 

970,000 

90,000 

Pa 5 JAB— 

Ambala, KalBia, and Patiala (Panjaur Niz&mat) . ..... 

1 

702,166 

Total 

5,282,733 

These figures do not include the number of people in these localities who are esti¬ 
mated to be speakers of Literary Hindustani under the form of Urdu. These last figures 


hare been included in those for Literary Hindustani, and have, in each case, been esti¬ 
mated by taking the whole of the Urban Musalman population, half the rural popula¬ 
tion, and half the Christian population. The figures so arrived at are as follows : — 


Table showing the estimated number of speakers of Literary Hinddstdnl in the area 
in which the general language is Vernacular Hindostdni, 


Wbst Rohilkhand— 





- 

Bampnr State 

• • • 



. 

156,000 

Jloradabad . 

* « • 

• • * 

a 

» • • 

269,000 

Bijnaur 


• • • 

t 

* • « 

189,000 

Uppbr Doab— 






Meerut • • 

• • • 

• • • 

4 

4 • a 

368,461 

Muzaffaruagar 

• • • 

• « « 

• 

a • « 

172,000 

Eabaranpur , , 

f • • 

« • • 

• 

4 • 4 


Debra Dun . . 

Panjab— 

« f • 

* « • 

• 

• • • 

• a* 

Ambala, etc. . 

« • • 


• 

« * * j 

Total 

• •• 

1,164,461 
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In the last three districts the number of speakers of Literary HindOstiini is small, 
and has not been estimated separately. 

It will have been seen that Vernacular Hiiidostani is spoken in the north-western 
Typical characteristics of comer of the area occupied by Western Hindi, To its 

Vernacular Hind?5st5nf west it has either PaKjabi OF the half'Rujasthani of Delhi 

and Karnal. To its north are hill languages belonging to the Pahari group of Indo- 
Aryaii vernaculars (which are all closely connected with Rajasthani), and to its south 
and east the Braj Bhaklia dialect of Western Hindi. 

We are therefore entitled to assume that Vernacular Hindustani (and consequently 
Literary Hindostani) is tliat form of Western Hindi wliicli shons th(' Braj Bhakha 
dialect sliading off into Panjabi and Rajasthani, and such indeed is the fact. 


In all the other dialects of Western Hindi, the typical ending of strong tadbhara 
participles, adjectives, and substantives is the letter d or au. For instance the word for 
* good ’ is bhald or hhalau, that for ‘struck ’ is mnrb or mdryau, and that for horse is ghoro 
or ghbrau. So the termination of the gemti\ e masculine is kO or kau ; thus, ghuve- 
kau, of a horse. In Pafijabi, the corresponding termination is not au or a. So ue 
find in both Vernacular and Literary Hindostani the Pafijabi termination d. Thus, 
bhald, good ; tndrd, struck ; ghor'd, a horse; ghdre-kd, ol‘ a horse. The last example would 
be, in Panjabi, ghdre~dd, so that we see that Hindostani, while preserving kau, the 
suffix of Western Hindi, has given it the Panjabi termination d. It has not taken the 
Panjabi sufflix dd, as a whole. 

Ill its consonantal system Vernacular (hut not Literary) Hindostani uses the 
cerebral u aud I very freely. These do not occur in the otlicr Western Hindi dialects, 
b\it are common in Eastern Panjabi and in Rajasthani. 

The oblique jilural of nouns often ends in d, as in Pafijabi and Rajasthani. This 
is excluded from ordinary Literary Hindostani, hut is common in Dakliini. It does not 
occur in other dialects of Western Hindi. 

The present tense of the Active verb is often formed by conjugating the oldiireseiit, 
commonly called the present subjunctive, witli the present tense of the verb substantive 
Thus, beside the standiird form nidrtd’fi^, we have also mdrU-h^, I am striking. The 
Imperfect is usually formed by conjugating tlie past tense of the verb substantive with an 
oblique verbal noun in e. Thus, mat mdre-thd, I was striking, literally, I was on strik¬ 
ing. Tliese two forms are frequently met in Rajasthani. They are also heard in tliat 
part of the Braj Bhakha area which lies between tlie Ujiper Doah and Rajputana, 

The above is sufficient to show the place occupied by Vernacular (and Literary) 
Hindostani in relation to the surrounding dialects. There are other similar occurrences, 
which, together with those jioints which are peculiar to Vernacular Hindustani itself, 
win be dealt with in detail when we come to the specimens. 


VOt. IX, PART I. 


K 
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BSNQARO, JATO, AND HARIANT. 

We have just seen tliat in tlie district of Ambala the Vernacular IlindOstani of the 
TJpper Doab merges into Pafijabi. South of Ambala, in the country along the west bank 
of the Jamna, wo find a disturbing element in the proximity, not only of the Pafijabi to 
the west as in Ambala, but also of Eajasthani, under the form of Mswati, to the south. 
This tract consists of the districts of Kama], Tlohtak, and Delhi. It also includes the 
south-east corner of the State of Patiala, the east of the district of Hissar, and detached 
portions of the States of Nal)ha and Jind wliich lie between Rohtak and Hissar. On the 
oast it is separated from the Upper Doab by the river Jamna. On the north it has the 
district of Ambala, and on the south the district of Gurgaon. On the west it is bounded 
by the State of Patiala and, further soutli, the rest of the district of Hissar. That 2 )ortion 
of the tract wliieh consists of the east of the district of Hissar and of the country imme- 
<3iately adjoining is known to natives as Hariana. The rest is known either as Bangar or 
Ivhadir. The hulk of the population of the whole tract consists of persons of the Jat tribe. 

As regards the Bangar and the Kbadir, the latter is the land immediately on the 
west bank of the river Jamna in the districts of Karnal and Delhi. In Karnal, it is only 
a few miles wide, and is hounded on the west by a ridge which is the commencement of 
the Bangar, or high, dry, land. The Bangar extends right across the district into the 
State of Patiala where the country round Nirwana is also known as Bangar. South of 
Nirwana, in tlic Jind Nizamat of the State of Jind the Bangar is continued, and goes on, 
over the whole of the district of Bohtak, into the eastern half of the Dadri Nizfimat of 
Jind, and into the northern half of that |)ortion of the Stale of Nabha which lies to the 
west of Rewari in Gurgaon. To the west of this lies the Hariana tract of Hissar, and 
that name is also applied to the two Ni/^mats of the Jind State whicli have just been 
mentioned. The district of Delhi falls geographically into two parts, the southern (and 
smaller), and the northern (and larger). The northern part is, like Karnal, divided into 
Khadir and Bangar, the boundary between them being approximately the Grand Trunk 
Road. The southern portion consists mainly of hills, inhabited by Gujars, who like others 
of that tribe speak a form of Rajasthani. The Khadir, however, Still continues between 
the hills and the Jamna, and is here rather wider. On the west of the hills, round Najaf- 
garh, there is a low, marshy, tract, known as the Dabar, which is not a part of the Bangar, 
but is a continuation of the Gurgaon country, which is inhabited by Abirs who speak Ahir- 
wati, the dialect of the west of Gurgaon. Moreover, Ahlrwatl has extended into Jhajjar, 
Hie southern Tahsil of Rohtak, although this country is properly a part of Hie Bangar. 

With the exception of this Jhajjar Tahsil, the language of Hariana, the Bangar, and 
the Khadir, is everywhere the same. It is a form of Western Hindi influenced in its 
vocabulary by Pafijabi, and strongly affected in its grammar by the Ahirwati of Gurgaon 
which itself is a mixed dialect partly Western Hindi and partly Rajasthani, and which 
might almost be classed under either language. In the present survey it is classed as a 
form of the Mewatl dialect of Rajasthani. Ahirwati has to its south the pure Mfiwati 
spoken in Gurgaon and Alwar, and to its west the Bagri and Shekhawati of Bikauir and 
the Shekhawati country. 

The dialect with which we are dealing at present has yarious names according to 
locality and to the castes of its speakers. In Hariana and the neighbourhood it is called 
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Harianl, Des-wali, or Desari; in liohtak and Delhi it is usually called Jatu, or tho 
language of the Jats who form tho bulk of the population; in Delhi, which also has. 
many Chamars in its population, it is sometimes called Chainarwa. Elsewhere it is 
called Bangaru, or the language of the Baiigar (as well as of th(‘ Khtidir). Everywhere, 
by whatever name it is called, it is the same dialect. Tho l)ost general name for it is 
Bangaru. With the exception of the Kbadir, this Hariana-Baugar tract does not drain 
into the Jamna, although so close to that ri\ cr. Tlio Biingar forms the watershed Ije- 
tween the river svstom flowing into tho Bay of B(‘ngal and that flowing into the Tndian 
Ocean. All tho drainage of Hariana and the Bangav runs to the >vest, not to tlio east. 

The following account of the linguistic character of the district of Hissar is based on 
the information given in the local Gazetteer ;— 

Hariaua is t^e name of an important tract m tbo south-east of tho district of Uissar. It ati’etchca from 
the confines of the tiact watered by the Ghaggar to tho south-east corner of tlie district and beyond. On the 
Tioi'th it stretehe.s across a considerable portion of tbo Fatababad but gradually narrows in width towards 

the Bonth, being encroached npon by tho Jlagar sand It compiiscs within its hunts the eastern portioiiiv of 
Tahsils Fatababad and Hissar, the whole of Talisil Ilansi, and a small portion of the eastei'n half of the Bbi- 
wani Tahsil. Hissai is the meeting ground of three distinct langua^i's, Western Hindi, Panjabi, and llajns- 
thani Western Hindi appears under the lorm of Harianl, I’a'njabi. lu tho MalvT dialect, and in the Rfithi or 
Pnoiiha^U the speech of the Pachliada MuBalmuns of the Ghaggar valley , and Rajasthani in the form of Hagri- 
The boundaries of the tract in which a more or loss pure Harnuii is syioken may bo defined as all that portion 
of tho district south of a hue drawn from Fatababad to Tohana and east of a line through Fatababad. Hissar, 
and Kairu This iiicludes more than half the area of the four southeru Tahjiils of the district. Across the 
northern boandary of this tract we eorne to tho Panjabi-syieaking I’aebhadas of tho Ghaggar valley, and to the 
north-west of Fatahabad lies the Sirsa Tah?il in which Western Hindi 19 piactically unknown, Aoioss tho 
western boundary of the Hariani-speakmg tract we come to what may be rogardod as tho debateable ground 
lietween Hariiini and Bagri. There is no hard-and-fast line at which Harnini ends and Biigyi begins. Tho 
change takes the form of an evm broader pronunciation of the vowels than in Harifini and then a gradual 
change in vocabulary and grammar, but within tho limits of Tuhsils Fatababad, Hissar, and Bhiwani tho 
change is so slight that it is doubtful whether it can bo said that iruo Bagfl i« spoken anywhere in these 
Tah-ils A considerable part of tho debiiteablo tract i.s held by BSgpi immigrants, and the effect of the 
immigration has been to iutrodnee a decidedly Hanani element into their Bagri rather than the reverse. 
True Bagpi as distiriguiBlied from Hanani is spoken in tho south-west of Sirsa 

On crossing the northern boumiary of tho tiact di’fined above we first meet wilh Panjabi among the 
Pnchhadas of the Ghaggar valley. The same language is found all tho way down the length of the valley mto 
the Sirsa Tahsil, and nearly to tho point where it crosses the Biknnir border. In tho portion of the Sirsa 
Tahsil south of tho Ghaggar valley, Bugfi is the ordinary speech which changes to Panjabi on tho north of the 
Ghnggar. Thus the Panjiibi-speaking tract embraces the valley of the Ghaggar and the portion of tbo district 
north of it. The Panjabi of the district may be divided into two dialects ; Mulvi Panjabi, tho natural tongue 
of tho Sikh Jat, and the speech of tho Musalman Pachhada of tho west, known as Pachhadi or Ba(hi. Rath 
(ruthless) is only another name for Pachhada and Pachhadi and litlihi are identical. Pachhadi is distinguished 
from Malvl by tho greater prevalence of nasal sounds and by a slight admixture of Hiiidi'tstani and BftgH words. 
Malvl is spoken by the Sikh Jats in the Sirsa Tahsil north of tbo Ghagfgar, in Budhiada, and by the colonies 
of Patiala Sikh Jals found hero and there along tho Ghaggar in tho Fatababad Tahsil, Pachhniji is, however, 
the common form of .speech on the Ghaggar along tho whole of its course 111 this diitrict, and is found in 
villages at considerable distances to the south of that stream. 

To return to Hariani. Hariiina is also locally known ns the Das, the country, par oxcoUmce, and hence 
Hari&ui is bIbo often called Uesafi or Des-wali. The north-eastern portion of the Dadri Niijamat of tho Jnid 
State and the adjoining portions of the State of Dujana are also parts of Hariana, and the BSngaru spoken here 
is also called Hari&ni. In the rest of Dadri and in the adjoining state of Loharn the language is Bigyl.! In 


1 It is hardly necessaiy to point out that tho woi-d 'Bangar has no conneiion with BOgaf, Bangar means ' Ligli 
ground.’ It connotes a hard bairen soil watered neither from well nor finm river, but (where there are no canals) depending 
on the rainfall. There are two popular explanatione of the name Bagaf. One is, that it refers to the hagar or ooarst' grass, 
QSed for idwring ropes, which grows in that tract. Another is, that it means the country of goats, from the Pafij&bi bakaf 
or baihof, a goat. 
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tba Jind Niz&mat of Jind. although this ifi certainly true Hangar country, the local form of speech is also 
known as Hari&ni. NativeH profess to distfuguish between Hari&n! and B&ngaru, and say that the former, and 
not Bingartt, is heard in the Jat and Kor villages of Elamal, bat, except that the Harianit vocabulary now and 
then borrows a word or two from B&grl, the specimens show no difference between the two forms of speech.^ 

In giving the following estimated numbers of speakers of Bangaru under its various 
names, it is necessafy to explain that those given for Delhi are not the same as those 
originally published in the Bough List of Languages of that district. That list wrongly 
reported the Ahirwati of the Dabar under the name of Mewati, and also gave separate 
figures for Jatu and Chamarwa, wliich are one and the same form of speech. The Delhi 
figures for Jatu now given are therefore the sum of the original figures for Jatu and 


•Chamarwa. 

Bduijaru, returned as Biingaru 

Karnal ............. 791,000 

Patiala CNirwanaj ........... 80,000 

Sonth Nabha ............ 4,.^S5 

Returned as Jitu, 

Rohtak (excluding Jliajjar) ......... 495,972 

Delhi (including Chamarwfi.) ......... 236,324 

Tlctutned as Maridul or Deswdli. 

Hissar ............ 315,664 

Dujana 36,450 

Jind (Jitid and north-east Dadii) . ..... 205,639 


Total . 2,165,784 

Bangaru, being a mixed dialect, is not described in detail here. Its peculiarities 
will be discussed when we come to deal with the specimens. 


* In Appendix II of the Sirea gettlcment Report, Mr. J. Wilson states that the genitive pestpositioii of ‘ D^swlQ' is y| 
imasc. obi. jrS; fem. ^i). TliU really belongs to Bigipi I have not foand. this in any of the speidmens ttceived from 
Hari&nK, and under any oironmstances, Sirsfc is well outside the true Rariftui oonatiy. 
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Name of dialect. 


Where spoken. 


The dialect is called Braj Bhakha (also spelt Braj Bhaslia), i.e, the lan^ua^e o1' the 

Braj Mandal. It is also called Antarbedi, the languaso o! 
the Antarbcd (Sanskrit Anfarred't, Utei!all>j the country 
■within the sacrificial ij^round, i.e., the holy land, par excellence^ of India) or the Doah 
between the flanges and the Jamna. Xeither name completely describes the lanp:ua"e, 
for it is spoken far beyond the Braj Ma:Q4al and the Doah, although it does not by any 
means cover the whole of the latter tract. The Braj Mandal almost exactly coincides 
with the modern district of iMiittra, if we exclude the eastern corner comjirisin^ Stwlahad 
and a ])ortion of Mahaban, which were aflded to the district in the year 1832, Tlip 
Braj Mandal (Sanskrit Vraja-mandala), or Bepon of the Cow])en8, is the country round 
GOkiila and Vrindavana, tlie abode of Krishna’s foster-father Nanda, and the scene of 
that demi-god’s juvenile adventures. 

Instead of ‘ Braj Bhakhii,’ the name ol the country ‘ Braj' is often loosely applied 
to mean the languap^e. Tlie name Antarbedi is frecpiently applied the dialects spoken 
in the central Doab, i.e., in the districts of Ai^ra, Etah, Mainpuri, Farukhabad, and 
Etawah. The language of Farukhabad and Etaw^ah is Kanauji, and that of the others 
Braj Bhakha. 

Taking Muttra as the centre, Braj Bhakha is spoken to t-he south in the district of 

Agra, in tlie greater part of the State of Bliaratpur, in the 
States of Dholpur and Karauli, in the western part of 
Gwalior, and in the east of Jaipur. To the north it is spoken in the eastern part of 
Giirgaon. To the north-east, in the Doab, in Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etali, and Mainpuri, 
and, across the Ganges, in Budaon, Bareilly, and the Tarai parganas of Naini Tab It 
thus occujiies an irregularly shaped tract running from south-west to north-east, and 
measuring on an average 90 miles wide by 300 miles in length. It covei*s, roughly 
speaking, an area of 27.000 square miles. It is spoken at home by, in round numbers, 
7,850,000 people. 

Over this area Braj Bhakha exhibits a few variations. The standard form of tJie 

dialect is best illustrated by the language of Muttra, 
Aligarh, and West Agra. To tlie north of Aligarh lies the 
district of Bulandshalir, where the language is much mixed w ith Vernacular Hindostani. 
So far as the Braj Bluikhs portion of its grammar is concerned, the only important 
difference is the change of the typical Braj termination au to d. Thus, chalyd, not 
chalyau, gone. In the east of Agra, Dholpur, the plains portion of Karauli, and the 
neighbouring portion of Gwalior, the language is very nearly the standard, the only 
important difference being the omission of the letter y from the past participles of verbs, 
thus, chalau, not chalyau. In the Doab we find a similar omission of y in the districts 
of Etah and Mainpuri, the most eastern of the Braj Bhakha area, and here we have in 
addition the Bulandshahr change of au to o, as in chald, not chalyau. The same peculi¬ 
arities are observable across the Ganges in the districts of Budaun and Bareilly. In each 
case we see Braj Bhakha fading off into Kanauji, in which chald is the regular form. 
Again, in the north-west of Gw alior. we also observe the change of au to d and the omis¬ 
sion of y, the language in this case fading off into the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. 


Varieties. 
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In Bliaratpur and in the Dang dialects to its south, which lie to the west of 
Karauli, the y is preserved, and au is sometimes changed to d and sometimes not. Here 
we have the language fading off into tlio Jaipur! dialect of Kajastliani in which the y 
exists^ but the termination is always d, not au. Similarly in Gurgaoii, the dialect is 
fading off into Mewati, and here again the au has become d, but the y is preserved. 
Finally in the fflrai Farganas of Naini Tal, we find a mongrel dialect, locally known as 
Bhulcad, from one of the tribes w'hich employ it. I have classed it as Braj Bhakha, but 
it might, with equal jiropriety lie put under Kanauji or Hindustani. 

Natives do not recognise all these distinctions. They, however, admit the following 
varieties. The Braj Bliakha of the ea.st, whore it is shading off into Kanauji, they often 
call Antarhedi. The dialect of the north-east corner of Owdlior, opposite the State of 
Hholpur, tlie country of the Sikarwar Rajputs, they call Sikarwari. The dialect of tlie 
plains portion of Kurauli and of the portion of Gwalior opposite that State across the 
Chambal, they call Jadohati, from the Jados who are settled there. The broken country 
in the south of Bliaratpur, in Karaiili, and in the oast of Jaipur is called the Dang and 
the dialect spoken liy the Gujar inhabitants of these hills is called Dangi, with further 
subdivisions in Jaipur into Dangi proper, Dugarwara, Kalitnal, and Daiighhang. As 
already stated, the mixed dialect of the Naini Tal Tarai is called Bhuksa. 

Taking the use of yav, au, yd, or o in the past participles as our criterion, we are 
able to classify the various forms of Braj Bhakha as follows :— 

I.—Standard Braj {chnlyau). 

Muttra. 

Aligarh. 

West Agra. 

TI.—Standard Braj (chalyd). 

Bulandshahr. 

III. —Standard Braj {chalan)- 

East Agra, 

Dholpur. 

Jadohati (Karauli plains and Gwalior). 

IV. —Braj merging into Kanauji {cJiald). 

Etali. 

Mainpuri. 

Budaun. 

Bareilly 

V. —Braj merging into Bhadauri (cfiald). 

Sikarwari (north-west of Gwalior), 

VI_Braj merging into Rajasthani (Jaipur!) {chalyau or chalyd), 

BharMpur. 

Dang Dialects. 

V'^II.—Braj merging into Rajasthani (Mewati) {chalyd). 

Gurgaon. 

VIII.— Mixed dialect of Naini Tal Tarai 
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In the district of Aligarh, and in the east of the district of Agra, we come across a 
Other variations from the very peculiar form of the pronoun of the third person, viz.: 

gioa or gu, he, she, it or that. So far as the specimens show, 
this form only occurs in this tract, but in the p5.ng dialects wo find a form Aioa, which 
suggests its origin. In the districts in the east of the Braj Bhaklta tract we notice a 
tendency to ran consonants into each other, es 2 )ecially when tlio first of them is the 
letter r. This is also a marked feature of the neighbouring Bhadauri form of Bundeli. 
Examples are AAacAcAw for kharchu, expenditure (Mainjiuri); matt ^ov maraf, dying 
(Sikarwari); thdknssd for thdkur-sdhih (Etali) ; and (even so far north-west as Aligarh) 


tiaukanui for naukarani, servants. 

In the districts of Budaun and Bulandshahr, the Braj Bhukhii is much mixed with 
tlie neighbouring vernacular Hindostani, just as in tlie former district it is also mixed 
with Kanauji. One more small point ifiay he noticed. Over a great portion of the Braj 
Bhakha tract there is an instrumental case ending in an, as in hhukhtm, by hunger. In 
Agra and Dholjnir we have instead a form in ani, thus, hhuhhani. This is an interest¬ 
ing survival of the time when the suffix ne was once used for the instrumental as avoII as 
for the agent case. 

In the broken country in the south of Bharatpur, in Karauli, and in tlie east of 

Jaipm-, the Braj Bhakha emjiloyed by the Gujar inhabitants 
The QSng dialects presents many notable peculiarities. These arc described in 

the section relating to those dialects. Suffice it to say here that tlu^y form a connecting 
link between Braj Bhakha and the Jaipurl dialect of R&jasthaui. Like many rude forms 
of speech they are of imiiortancc for the comjiarativc philology of the modern Indo-A.ryan 
vernaculars. 

It will be seen from the above that there exist several cross-divisions in the classifi¬ 
cation of the various forms of Braj Bhakha. It is hence by no means easy to arrange 
the districts in which it is spoken in an order which is convenient for the examination of 
the specimens. That given in the following paragraph is the one which 1 have adopted: — 


Number of speakers. 

Standard — 

The number of sjpeakers of Braj Bhakha at home is re¬ 
ported to be as follows ;— 

Muttra 

i » • • • 

• » 

011,721 

Aligarh , 

* ■ • « 

• 

992,2110 

Agra 

• • • * ¥ 


547,000 

r>holpur . 
Judobati — 

• • • • • 

■ 

202, .3.3.5 

Karauli 


b0,000 


Gwalior 

¥ • • • ¥ 

00,000 




— 140,000 

Sikarwayi (Gwalior) ...... 

127,000 

Etah . ...... 

401,000 

Mainpurl ....... 

.532,000 

Bareilly 

S57,213 


• -' ''' — 4,470,409 


Braj Bhaklia mixed with Vernacular HmdOBtoni— 

Balandehahr ....... 941,000 

Budaun ........ 826,500 

Naini Tal Tarsi. 199,521 

- 1,967,021 


Carried over . 6,437.490 
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Bronght forward . . 6,437,490 

Bra] Bhakha merging into R4ja8tli4nl— 

Gargaon 149,700 

Dbaratpur ....... 102,303 

D&ng Dialects ....... 774,781 

- 1,420,784 

CmAKD Total . . 7,864,274 


No information ih available as to tiie number of speakers who employ Braj Bliakha 
outside its own area. 

Braj Bhakha is more ty])ica]Iy Western Hindi than is literary Hindostani, and is 

also more archaic. Tlie latter dialect, based on the form of 
Oharacterist.cofBrajBhskhs .p^ech employed ill the north-west corner of the Western 

Hindi area, is stroiii'ly influenced by PahjShl. It follows the latter language, more 
especially, in the preference for tlie termination d for strong masculine tadbliaya nouns, 
adjectives, and participles, and in employing only one form of the future tense, that 
made by suffixing ffd. In Braj Bhukha au is generally preferred to d, and, though paw 
is also employed to express the future, a form of which the characteristic letter is // is 
more commonly met with. The future made with ^d or gau extends over all tlie north 
of India from the Panjab to Bihar. In the Av«\st it is the only form, hut its use becomes 
more and more rare as we go eastwai-ds, so that in Bihar it is only met in sporadic 
instances. 


The archaic nature of Braj Bhakha is well illustrated by the occasional retention of 
a neuter gender. In most of the dialects of northern India this gender has nearly 
altogether disappeared,—nouns, which in former days were neuter, having as a rule 
become masculine. In Braj BhakhS, however, it is occasionally preserved. For 
instance, the infinitive was originally a neuter, hence, in Braj Blifikhs we hav'e not only 
the usual masculine form, e.g., mdr^nau (Hindostani, mdr^nd), to strike, hut also, and 
more usually, the neuter form mdr^mu. In the rural dialects this retention of the neuter 
is more widely spread than in the Braj Bhaklia of literature; for instance, we have the 
neuter word sonaii or sond, gold ; and even a neuler adjective in phrases like ap^nm (or 
ap’‘nd) dhan, his own wealth. 

I have said above that Braj Bhflkha generally prefers the termination au to tlie d 
of Hindostani. Towards the east of the area in which the dialect is spoken, there is a 
tendency to pronounce this au as d, after the Kanauji fasliion. I shall, henceforth, treat 
these terminations au and 6 as convertible terms. The standard Braj of Muttra, the 
Doab, and Bohilkhand, does not use this au termination for nouns substantives. In the 
case of these it takes the termination d, not au. Thus, ghord, not ghofau^ a horse. 
The oblique form singular and the nominative plural of these nouns ends in e, also as in 
Hindostani. As we go south of Muttra, however, wo find these nouns ending in au or 5, 
and, moreover, the oblique form singular and the nominative plural ends in d, not e,—an 
idiom which is borrowed from Rajasthani. Adjectives (including genitives and parti¬ 
ciples), on the other hand, universally end in au or 6, Thus, standard Braj, ghdri-kau» 
southern Braj, ghopd-kau, of a horse ; bkalaut good ; ohalgau, gone. Besides atf, corre¬ 
sponding to the Hindostani o, nouns have an oblique plural in m or «, as in ghopan-kaut 
or ghdpanirkaut of horses. 
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The pronouns show many divergencies from standard Ilindostaul. Those will be 
described later on, when dealing witii the gmmmar. Here it will suffice to draw atten¬ 
tion to the frequent use of the w'ord hem, meaning * 1/ 

As regards verbs, the present tense of the auxiliary does not differ materially from 
Hinddstani, but this is not the case with the past tense which is hau or hutau, not thd, 
(I) was. 

In the active verb, the present participle ends in tu or { (e.g., mdrafti, or ‘nidrat, 
striking), not in td, as in the Hiridostanl mdr''td. The past participle of standard Braj 
is very characteristic. It ends in yau, as in mdryan, struck. As we go eastwards, there 
is a tendency to drop the y, so that we have forms like chalau, chald. On th(‘ other 
hand, to the soutli, the y is insert<?d in adjectives which are not partici[)les, so (hat we 
have words like nchhyau, good ; fiharyau, your. The y, Avhich j)voperly belongs only to 
the past participle, is a survival of an old Sanskrit ?. The stages may he represented as 
follows 1 —Sanskrit, mdritakah ; Prakrit, mnridab, mdr'mb, mch'iait ; Braj, mdryan. 

The tense which in IliiidOstanl is often called the aorist and is usually employed as a 
present subjunctive, is in reality an old present indicative, the meaning of which lias 
been sjiecialised. In Braj Bhakha it is quite common to find it used in its original 
meaning of a present indicative. When it is desired to define the meaning of this tense, 
so as to make it a present deffnite, this is done by adding to it tin; present tense of the 
verb substantive. Thus, had mdrau-hau, I am striking; tn mdmi-hai, thou art striking. 
Another form of the present deffnite is mad(‘ with tlic present ])artLciple, as in 
ordinary Hiudostanl. Similarly the imperfect tense is made with the present particijde, 
but in some parts of the Braj Bhakha area we find another set of forms of the 
imperfect made by adding the past tense of the verb substantive to what is usually 
identified^ as the third person singular of the simple present for all persons and numb.'rs. 
Thus, mdrai-Jiau, I, thou, or he was striking; mdrai-hf\ wi', you, they were striking. 

The future tense of Braj Bhaklia may ho formed by aiding gan to the simple 
present, thus, mdrad-gau, thus following Hinddstani, The more ffsual method is, 
however, to add ik or aih to the root, and then to suffix the same terminations as those of 
the simple present. Tlius, mdrihau, I shall striki*. This tense is derived directly from the 
ancient Sanskrit The stops arc Sanskrit, mdrishydmi ; Prakrit, mdrissdmi, mdrihdmi, 
widrt/mM; Braj Bhakha, wan’Aaw It is thus seen that the Braj Bhakha future is 
identical with the latest form of tlie Prakrit future. 

Braj Bhakha has a long and illustrious roll of authors. The earliest work with 

which I am acquainted is the Prithiraj Easau of Chand 
Literature Bardai. Chaud states him.self that he was horn at Lahore, 

and he was the most famous of the Eajput bards. Nevertheless he wrote neither in 
Paffjiibi nor in Eajastliani, but in an old form of Braj Bhakha. He was the court poet 
of Prithiraj Chauhan of Delhi, t;;he last of the great Hindu monarebs, who was conquered 
and slain by the Muhammadan invaders under ^ahabu’d-din in the year 1192 A.D. 
In the Prithiraj Easau, Chand celebrates his master’s exploits. These took place mainly 
in the middle Doab and the north of Eajputana and Bundelkhand, so that the employment 


' I My ‘ nisnally identified,’but the idDnlificatianifi not, in mj opinion, correut, I look npon as an old locutjve 

of a vetbnl naan, ‘ on atriking.' Tliiu, mdtrat-Aau meaui ‘ I, thou, or ho was ou striking' (cf, Engliah a-strikinf]. An 
osaotly similar idiom U found in the Magahi dialect of BihSrl. 
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of Braj Bhakha is not surprisinj^. The language is so old that parts of it are 
actually pure Prakrit. Vnfortunately the value of the work either as a historical 
document or for linguistic study is discounted by the fact that grave doubts exist as to 
its genuineness. It is, in any case, certain that it contains copious interpolations. The 
poem has not yet been criticsdly edited in its entirety, but tlie Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
of Benares has undertaken the task, and a good edition is now (1812) becoming available 
to students. 


During the fifteenth century there was current in northern India a system of 

Vishnu-worship, founded by a learned Brahman, whose date 
The Kfishija-cuitof Bra(. is uncertain, named Vishnu-swfmii. The incarnation of the 

deity which was principally adorinl was that of Krishna, conjointly with that of 
his spouse Badba. Vishnu-swaini preached to Brahmans only, and his teaching was not 
promulgated ns a popular religion,—his followers were a select few. At the end of the 
fiifocnth century, a Tailinga Brahman named Vallahhacharya changed all this, by 
popularising the cult of lladhii-Krishna, and introducing it to the mass of the 2 X!Ople. 
The faith centred round Mathura,—in other words, the Braj Mandal,—the scene of the 
sports of the youthful Krishna, and of his amours with Radhii and the other herdmaidens 
of Gokula. Here Vallahhacharya finally settled. He left eight famous pujuls, who are 
collectively known as the Aslita Chliap. The most conspicuous of them were Vitthalnath 
and Sur-das. These eight old master-singers settled in the country hallowed by their 
traditions, and became founders of the illustrious colony of Gokulastha Gosais, filling all 
the Doab with the music of their songs. Tliey omiiloyed tlie Braj Bhakha dialect as 
the medium of their verse, and since their time, just as Awadlii has become the language, 
first of the Gestes of Rama, and, secondly, of all north Indian Epic poetry, so Braj 
Bhakha has ever since remained the one suitable vehicle for the praise of Krishna and 
his divine mistress. The -^8hta Chha]) had many pupils and many imitators, several 
of n'hom have displayed signal command over language, and have succeeded admirably 
in composing the padas which are characteristic of their style,—short mystic love 
songs, in which the love of Krishna for Radha is compared to the love of the Supreme 
Deity for the human soul. The graceful diction, and at the same time the passionate 
yearning of some of these hymns have not often been surpassed. 


The greatest of all this group was undoubtedly Sur-das (flourished 1560). He was 
a son of a court singer to the Emperor Akbar, and was blind,—the youngest of seven 
brothers, of whom six had been killed in battle fighting for the independence of Hindo- 
stfin. He was a voluminous writer, and his fame chiefly rests upon his well-known Silr- 
sagar, a collection of stanzas extending to something like 60,000 lines. •• He justly holds 
a high place in the ranks of Indian literature. He excelled in all styles. He could, if 
occasion required, he more obscure than the Sphinx, and in the next verse be as clear as 
a ray of light. Other writers may have equalled him in some particular quality, but (in 
his special line) he combined the best qualities of all. To European taste there is too much 
sameness in his narrative style, —a sweet evenness, it is true,—to allow him to claim all 
that Indian devotees would render to him. The blind bard of Mathura was a great poet, 
but nowhere does he reach to that high nobility of thought which illumines all that hia 
great rival, Tulsi-das of Audh, has written. 
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To give a list of Sur-das’s successors and iiijiitafors would be unprofitable, and to 
describe their work at any length would occupy too much space. I content myself witli 
referring to Nabha-das (fl. IGOO), originally a pom by caste, tlie author of the Bkaki- 
mdl, a collection of legends about tlie great Yai.shnaya reformers, from which some 
historical nij^tter may be extracted. Other famous writers in IJraj Bhakha are Beva Datt 
(early 17th century) of Mainpuri, who has a great r<*putation amongst Indian seliolars 
and Bihari Lai (fi. 1060), the author of the incomparable Sat-sai, or seven Imndred 
couplets in what is some of tlie daintiest and most ingenious verse that was ever written 
The Sat-sal has aptly been described as the di^spair of translators and the mine of 
commentators. The ease with which its author ine^ italdy uses the right word in tii(‘ 
right place makes translation almost imjiossible, and tlie compressed nature of his stylo,— 
each couplet being in itself a completely finisht'd miniature,—gives ris-e to difiicull ii\s 
that afford an irresistible temptation to scholars avIio are learned men without being 
poets, and who love to hide what is oliscuro in the still deeper darkness of paraphrase and 
commentary. 

AUTHORITIES. 


The first recognition of Braj Bhfikha as a disliuel dialect with which I am 
acquainted is Lallu Lai’s grammar mentioned below, which was puhlishoil in ISll. 
The early Jesuit Missionaries do not seem to liave been acipiainted with it, nor is it 
mentioned in old collections of languago-.specimeiis such as the Sprachmeistev. In the 
following list I mention only those grammars and oilier aids to the student which deal 
directly with the dialect. Full inl'orination regarding other works in Braj Bhakha 
will be found in the general hihliography of M’oslern Hindi. 

The only tran.slatioii of Ihe Scriptures into Braj Bhakha with ■whioli I am 
acquainted is the ‘ Bruj ’ version of the New Testament by tlie Serampovc^ Missionaries 
(Cai’cy„and Chamberlain, 1818—1833). 


GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, AND READING-BOOKS. 

LallB General ynnnples of Inflection and Conjugation in the. Bruj B,hah.ha, or the Language spoken 

in the country of BriiJ, in the District of Goaliyur, tu the Dominions of the Ka/a of Bhurtpoor, as 
also in the extensile countries of BuesWara, Bhudawur, Tfuler Bed, and Boondelkhund. Composed 
by Shrer IjuUoo Lai Kub, B,hah,ha Moonsheoin the College of Fmt William. Calcutta, 1811. 

Gaboin de Tabby,—AJ iecc/ofc relative au Bia) Bhakha, traduite de I'lIindoHstani. Journal Asiatique, li 
(1827), p. 2ys. 

Gaboin de Tasst ,—Rudiments do la langue Httidoui. Paris, 1S47. 

Gakcin de Tasby ,—Hindi Hindui Muntahhabat. Ohrestomathie. Hindie et Bmduie ii Vusage des Slhvesda 
VlUrole speciale des Langues Orientates Vivantes prks la Biblvitheque Nntionale Paris, 1849. 

Gaboin de Tabby,—T aliZeutt de Kahyug on de I'Age du Fer, par Wisrhnu Das, tradail de CHindoui 
Journal Asiatique, iv. xix (1852), p. 551. 

PmCE, W., — Selections, Hindee and Hindoostanee, to which ate prefixed the rudiments of llindee and Bruj 
Bhakha Grammar. Calcutta, 1827 ; 2nd Edition, 1830. 

BallAUTTNE, J. R .,—Hindi and Braj Bh^khct Grammar. London, 1839 ; 2nd Edition. ib„ 1868, 

BallanttnE, j. R.,— Grammar of the Hindustani Language, with brief Notices of the Braj and Dakbani 
dialects. London, 1842. 

Bate, J. D., — A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Benares, 1875. Contains many Braj Bh&kba, forms, 

KedDOOG, Rev. S. H., D D., LL.D., —A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated the 
High Hindi, Brag, , , . , . etc., with copious philological Notes. 1st edition, 1876 ; 2ud 
edition, London, 1893. 

I Abta,'—H tndZ Grammar'll) Hindi and English, in which is treated the Braj Dialect with illusfraiions 
from, the Bdjnfti. by Ary a, Benares. No date. 
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A skeleton grammar of the Braj BhakhS dialect is given below. In writing it, I 

have presumed that the reader is acquainted with the prin- 
Qrammar. ciples of standard HindostSni. The following additional 

information will be found of use. For tlie sake of completeness much is a repetition of 
matter in the preceding pages. 

In many parts of the Braj Bliakha area, especially to the east and south-east, near 
the Bhadauri country, the letter r when it precedes a consonant is often elided, and the 
following consonant is then doubled. Examples arc maddu for mard, a man ; majjdUi 
for mar-jdu, die (imperative) ; mattE, for marat-hS, I am dying ; naukannu-sE, for 
nauk“ranu-s^, to the servants (after a verl) of saying). In Aligarh we meet a similar 
elision of j in bhed dayau, for bhej dayau, he sent. 

The sound of the letter lo is very indefinite. It is often pronounced as b. Thus, 
the word for ‘ he ’ is as often bo as too. The true sound is really something between the 
two letters. The letter to often becomes m, especially after a long vowel. Examples are 
maha (or bha) forwaha, there; charamatu-ai, is grazing; dmatu'ai, is coming ; manamm^ 
to celebrate ; jdmi, they may go ; rbmati, she (was) weeping ; human, fifty-two. 

Aspirates are very loosely dealt with. They are quite frequently dropped in the 
verb substantive. Thus, in Aligarh, we have, E, I am ; <?, thou art, ho is ; d, we are, 
they are ; an, you are; d, he was. So, we have hat for hath, a hand. R is moved in its 
position in bha, for uoaha, there; bhaut, for bahut, much ; and kulaph, for qujl, a bolt. 

In Aligarh, we have ky changed to ch in chd, for kyO, why. 

Except in tlie Braj Mandal and the adjacent country, th(^ diphthong an, which is 
so characteristic of Braj Bhaklia, is very commonly changed to o. In fact, over the 
whole area those two letters may be lof)ked u])on as mutually convertible. Thus, 
chalyau or chalyb, he w^ent. 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that in Braj Bbakha, strong mascu¬ 
line adjectives (including genitives and participles) of a-bases, end in an, as in hhalau, 
good ; ghar-kau, of the house ; chalyau, gone. In the Braj of tin; Braj .Mandal, and of 
the country to its north and east, tins is not the case with substantives. These end in d, 
as in Ilindostani. Substantives end in qu or b only in the .south country bordering on 
Bajputana. In the same part of the country, these substantives form their oblique singulars 
in d, and their oblique plurals in a, and we meet sporadic instances of this further 
north. Urns, even in Muttra, we find Mere judcAAe, after a few days, in which 

is used instead of the regular Braj Bhakha foi*m dinan. Those oblique forms in a 
and a are no doubt due to the influence of Bajasthani. Generally these nouns have 
their singular oblique form and their nominative plural in ai or e, and their oblique 
plurals in an or ani. Thus, ghbrd, a horse; ghbrai-kau or ghbre-kau, of a horse ; ghofai 
or ghore, horses; gkbran-kau or ghbfani-kau, of horses. There is one important group 
of exceptions. Nouns of relationship, even when their nominatives end in d, have the 
Rajasthani oblique forms everywhere. Thus in Muttra we have dd ohhord (not 
ohhbre), tv'o sons ; again, Ibh'^re bStd~ne, by the younger son. 

The letter e added to a noun gives the force of the indefinite article (compare the 
Persian idiom). Thus, of a certain man; nauif^re (Muttra), a servant. 
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There is the usual locative in e, which is found all over northern India, as in ghare^ 
in a house. There is also an instrumental in d or as in bhukho or bhukhd^ (I die) of 
hunger. 

The postposition of the case of the agent is usually ni or nat. Occasionally we meet 
the form nti, as in fum-nu mak’mdnl karl-e (Aligarh^, you have given a feast. This 
postposition is the origin of another instrumental case in w, ni, or nu, according to local¬ 
ity. Thus, bhukhan, bhukhani, or bhnkhauu, by hunger. Tliis instrumental in an has 
become confused with the oblique plural in an^ which lias an altogether different deriva¬ 
tion, and hence an i or a u is often suffixed to tliis oblique plural form which has no 
business to be there. Thus, besides ghbrany we have ghbrani, and besides gharan, we 
have gharanu. Similarly we meet tnajuramt'kan, of servants; kambretiu-k^, to workers, 
and many other such forms. 

Now and then we meet w'ith instances of other old case forms, such are rdjai 
(Aligarh), the accusative-dative of rdjd, a king. So we liave the termination ti added 
to the nominative of weak a-bases, as in gharu for ghavy a house. Indeed, this 
termination is often used in the oblique cases as well, where, however, its derivation is 
different. 

There are several instances of the survival of the neuter gender. These have been 
dealt with ante on p. 72, and need not be again discussed. 

Adjectives which end in au often follow, in the south, the example of the pa‘st 
participle, and insert a y. Thus, dchbyau^ good ; meryaUy my ; Hhdryan, your. 

The accusative-dative of the personal pronouns often takes the forms moe, tody and 
vide, in different varieties of spelling. The final e of these forms is very loosely attached 
to the base, so that, nhen emphatic particles are added they arc inserted between the 
two. Thus, nw-d-e, mo also. In Aligarh and East Agra there is a peculiar form of 
the personal pronoun of the third person, viz., gu or gvoa, he, that; oblique singular giod. 
Nominative plural gwe', oblique plural p'ww. Connected with it is ytea or wyted, there. 
Another demonstrative pronoun which wc meet is nearly the same in form as the relative 
pronoun. In Aligarh and the cast it lakes the formy?', and means ‘ this.’ To the south 
it takes the form yd, and means ‘that.’ Similarly wc have words like jha moaning 
‘ here ’ or ^there,’ according to locality, and jab, the equivalent of tab, then, besides 
meaning ‘ when. ’ 

I have already mentioned the way in which, in some localities, the initial h of tlie 
auxiliary verb is dropped. Here I may also draw attention to the following forms 
found in the Eoab. am not. Bai is used for hwaiy having been, and hatu-e, a 

nearly pure Kanauji form, for ' he is.’ In the definite present, when the h of the 
verb substantive is elided, the latter is sometimes combined with the present participle, 
as in marH^y for marat-h^, I am dying. This may he further contracted in the east to 
matt^. 

The tense which in ordinary Hindustani is commonly used in the sense of a present 
conjunctive is, in Braj Bhakha, quite commonly employed in its original meaning as a 
simple present. T\im,mdrau,l strike, as well as ‘I may strike.’ When the verb 
substantive is appended to this tense, we get another form of the definite present, as in 
fndra£t‘ha&, I am striking. 
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Another method of making a definite present and an imperfect is to take a verbal 
noun in ai or e, and to append to it the appropriate auxiliary. Thus, mdrai-hau or 
mdi'e''hau, I am striking ; mdrai-han, or mdre-hau, I was striking. The mdrai remains 
unchanged through all numbers and persons. 

Attention has been drawn, on pp. 09 and ff., to the fact that the y of the past parti¬ 
ciple is commonly dropped in the east, as we apjwoaeh Kanauji. 

As regards idiom we have to note that the aginit case is often used with the past 
tenses of intransitive verl)s. Thus (Muttra), 7d//“re bctd-ne chalyatt^ the younger son 
went away. This is, of course, quite contrary to the use of standard Hindostani, but is 
justified by the practici' of Sanskrit. The verl) is to be considered as impersonal, and 
the abov(^ senlence is literally, ‘ it was gone by the younger son. ’ In Sanskrit it would 
be laghnnd pntrena chalifam. 

Note also how the past tense of verbs of saying and the like is put in the feminine, 
to agr(‘e with bat understood. Thus, kahl, he said, literally * the word {bat) was said 
by him.’ 





BBAJ BHlEHA SKELETON GBAKMAB. 

I.—BEOXiEKBIOK. 



Masculine 

Feminine. 


Strong 

1 

Weak 

■ 

i 

Strong 

Weak. 

Sling. 


1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

Nom. 

yhS^d, a horse 

ghart gharu, a boas.' 

1 

ndrly a woQian 

hdt^ a word 

i 

Obi. 

g/iofd, ghSf? ghhrin 

gliar, gharu 

ndt'l 

\ 

hat 

PluT. 



j 


Nom. 

ohbrd, gJiOt?, tthbrai, akir?, 

qhar, gharu 

vdri, nfirii^d 

bat a i 


ghofat 

1 



Obi 

ghirai, ghora, g/iHratii, gkortni 

j ghartiu, gharavi, gharan. 

jtdrigau, vctni/ani, vanyan. 

hd/ai, hatani, baton 


PostpoBiti ona — 

Agent, n^, iiaZ 

Acc.-Dat., ki/, kv, kau, kaJ, Ic7 
AbL-Instr, *», a£, fv 
Qen , kau, ohl luiisc , ke , feni., ki 
Loo, maT, /uii, Ini 


Adjectivea asc as in os'dmaiy Wostmn Hindi, eseept that strong mai- 
cuhne forms end in an, insteail of a, with an oblique form in ai or * 
and that the plural masculine ends iti e, e, at or at 


PRONOUNS. 



I. 

Thou. 

flc, that 

1 This 

Who 

^ That 

Who' 

WhatP 

Sing 





] 

1 

1 “ 

1 


Nom. 

mat, Aai, A3 \ 

tu, tat, tai 

lod, waA, vjuh 

yah, ytb 

/avt )aun ' 

‘ 1 
1 1 

.ifl, tavn 

1 ki kau, kaun 

kahd, kd 

Obi 

Ace • 

' mS, muj, moil, 

1 muAt 

id, tuj, ioAt, 
tuhi 

vns, wd wdhi 

•>', yd, yihi 

1 I 

p^tjd.jdhi , 

1 

1 

^ li.\, td, tdhi 

kis, kd, kd/ti 

kdhe 

Dat. 

mukx, 

miS, miy, mSi, 
mo 

tohi, tuhi, tbi, 
tby, tbi, tb 

wahi , uids, 

wdy, tmaf 

^dhi, gds, ydUt 
i.<e 

Jd/n, jd^,jdy, 1 

j 

idhi, id^, tdy, 
i^)^p 

kdhit kdSt ^dfft 

• «1 

Gen. 

Plui. 

mkrau, mSryau 

if ran, tiryau 

1 


1 

» 

1 

tdan 

1 

ees 

1 

Nom. 

ham 

turn 

teS, wax' 

yf, yai 

1 

si, tS 

ki, kau 

... 

Obi. 

Aoc.. 

Kom, hamau, 
hamani, 
haman • 

turn, tumhau 

\ 

unit unbaUf 

Wi«i, unfit : 

vnnhau 1 

1 1 

i 

in%t tn, 
znAau | 

./»««. ^ jin, 

jtnhau 

tint, itn, imhau 

\ 1 . 

iltni, kin, 

kinhau 

• s« 

l>at. 

hama^ 

1 , 

tumhat 

unhat, unnhat 

inha'l, that 

Jinhat 

ttnAat 

kinhai ^ 

eee 

Gen. 

hamSrau, 

hamdryau 

1 

tumkdrau, 

tumAdryau, 

it'Adrau, 

tiAdryau 

1 

/ 

i 

1 


i 

• »« 


In all the above, ospeciallj in the first and second persons, the plural oan be used iot Uie aiogakr. In the paradigm of ‘ he, thet,* i U 
often aabstituted for ic. Thus, b6, huh, bia, bd. Similarly, in ‘ this 'J is substittited for the initial y. That, jdh, jif Ju, /d, * Altffiiie'*' 

is tSd, i6i, oi kSy, obi. kdbS ' Anything' is kaehhu, which is not changed in the ohl, form. ’ £>elf ’ is dp, gen. 


II.—COXrJTrO’ATIOSr.—A. Auxiliary Varba and Verba SubstantiTa. 


Present, I am. 



Sing 

j Plur. 

1 

haS 

1 

ha% 

2 

hai 

kau 

3 

hat 

\ hat 

1 


Past, I wai. Sing. masc. kau, hS; fern, hi • plar. raaso M ot h? f fom. hi. V?e also mest 
the Kananji form Autau, Autl; htttg, hafl. Neither of theno chan^eg for pergo-i. 


B. Aotire Verb.—Infinitive, marati, mdr'nau or m4r*nau, obi. mS>''‘nS or -mi , or minbaw or mlrthiru, obi in-inhl ct -hni, (i stuko. 
For marthau, we have often mdr’bau 

Present Participle, mdratu, mdrat, striking. 

Past Participle, mdryau, struck 

Conjunctive Participle, Man, fltdn-Aai, man-lor/, having struck. The final / in nil these wonis (e\e<'pt lir;) h sometimes omitt/'I. 
Sometimes we find kg instead of kat. 



Present Indicative or Subjundivo 

, I strike, or I may sttike 

Putuie, ! 

[ shall siiikc 



t 


[ 


Sing. 

Plur 

bing. 

Phil. 


mdrait, mdrS 

mdrat, mdrahi 

mdnhau, mdrathav, ntdraugau, 
mdrSgau 

mdn’ntT, miirathai, mdrai/a/ 

2 

mdrat, mdrahi 

mdrau, mdrahu 

mdnhai, mdraihat, mdraigau. 

mdnhau, mdraihau, mdraug u 

3 

tndrat, mdrahi 

mdrai, mdrahi 

•mdnhai, mdraihat, mdratgau 

mart hai, mdraihat, mdraigat 


Imperative, mar, mdrahi, miri, stiike thouj mdrau, strike ye; mdriyi, tndnyat, mdnjnt, be good enough to strike, 

Other tenses are foimed on the analogy of Literary Hindi, See, however. Borrowed Tense below. 

C, Irregular Verba. These are,— 

to become. Infinitive, Iflwafi! or//itwiiau; past participle, ilay/nt (niasc. obi. ilay*, or , fem AAoyC or AAaf) ; ronj p,iit., 
hvoai, hwai'kai, etc.; preaent, khi, etc.; future, htoathaS, kdihaS, hiSgau, eti. The rest is legular, except that the 8nd i>l future 
may befistf^iand the past partioiple is ocoasionally hut 

to give. Infinitive, rfjnoff or ofai'iow, past participle, diyau or (fi/y//M tmasc. obi. Jay?, dag, feiu.//ayi or rfaf), or rfinZ/UK oi 
dinati ); pres. <ttu, etc.} future, dathau, JMSgav,, i-tc. 

linaS, to tdie. Like dMnau, substituting / for cl. 

(W»*n«»8:, to appoint. Past participle, flayau (masc obi. fAa?; fem. tAayj, (Aof). 

kat^naS, to io. Infinitive, optionally Ifnaff; past part, laryaw, liy/aa, linAoK or khiau, eonj. pait, kai-km or kart-iai. futuie, 
iarikaS ot kaikaS. 

jdnatl, to go. Past participle, gayau (maso. obi. gayg or gag. fem. gayi or gai). 

D. PeaeiTe.—This is oinally formed as in standard Hindi by compounding the iiast participle with Jdiiau. A passive is sometimes foimed 
by adding iy to the root. Thus, mSriyai, he is being beaten. 

X. BotTOWad Teuae.—Braj Bhakha sometimes uses the Rajasthani method of forming a definite present, by adding the verb substintivo 
to the simple present instead of the present participle. Thos, instead of mdratn’kai, etc, I am sti iking, wo may have,— 


P. Oauaal Verb.—His is formed by adding dw for the causal and ‘te^is or *ied for the 
double causal. Thus, cAa/*nai(, to go ; cAa/iiio*na», to cause to go; ehal’wda'naS or ehri„. 
vdnau, to cause to cause to go. Sometimee du is shortened to •». Thus, pujdtmn or 
pn}*vai, he causes to be full. In the past porticiplo, the final te is often omitted. Tims, 
buldyan (tor kuldwyau), he called. 


tiMf I. 



Hug. 

Plur. 

1 

mdraSi-Ml 

mdrat-kat 

% 


mdranrhau 

g 


eMtnt-kmJ 
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KANAUJT. 


Kanau]! takes its name from tlie city of Kanauj, which is situated on the bank of 

the river Ganges in the modern district of Famkhabad. 

Name of the Dialect. ancient in India : under the 

name of Kanya-kubja (the Oanogyza of classical geography) it is celebrated in Sanskrit 
literature as early as the Ramayana and the earlier Arab geographers describe it as the 
chief city of India. In the middle of the 5th century A.D. it fell into the hands of the 
Rathor Rajputs. The fifth monarch of this dynasty was Jaichand, who is a prominent 
figure in the Rajput epic of Chand Bardai, and in the Alha-'Odal cycle described under 
the head of Bundeli. In 1198-94 Jaichand was defeated and slain by the Musalmans, 
and Kanauj became a portion of the Muhammadan Empire of India. Throughout its 
history, the city also gave its name to its dependencies and to the surrounding district, 
and Kanauji therefore moans, literally, the dialect of the old kingdom of Kanauj. 

At the present day, Kanauji is spoken in its greatest purity in the Doab districts of 

Etawah and Farukhabad, and, north of the Ganges, in Shah- 
where spoken. jahanpur. It is also found in Cawnj)ore and Hardoi, but in 

the latter district it is more or less mixed (according to locality) with the Awadhi dialect 
of Eastern Hindi spoken to its east, and in the former it shows signs of the influence not 
only of Awadhi, but of BundSli. North of Shahjahanpur, in Pilibhit we also find 
XCanauji, but here it is mixed with Braj Bhakha. 

Kanauji is bounded on the west and north-west by Braj Bhakha and on the south 

by Bundeli. Both of these are, like Kanauji, dialects of 

Language Boundaries. 'W'cstcrn Hindi. On its east and north-east it has the 

Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. 

The area over wliich Kanauji is spoken is not a large one, and near the borders it is 
^ influenced by neighbouring dialects. In the tract in which 

pure Kanauji is spoken there are few variations. The only 
important one is that, north of the Ganges and in Cawnpore, there is a tendency to add 
a short i to a word ending in a consonant. Thus, deti (masc.), not det^ giving; bdd% 
not hadt after. I have already said that in Cawnpore and Hardoi the dialect is mixed. 
This is specially the case in Eastern Hardoi (in the Tahsil of Sandila), where it is 
difficult to say whether the language is Awadhi or Kanauji. The same is the case in 
Cawnpore, and in that district, in the tract on the bank of the Jamna opposite the dis¬ 
trict of Hamirpur, the language is so influenced by the Bundeli of the latter district that 
it has a special name of its own, Tirharl, or the language of the river bank. There is also 
a Tirhari spoken on the opposite (southern) bank of the Jamna, which has been described 
under the head of Awadhi. 

, ^ . The number of speakers of Kanauji is reported to be as 

Number of Speakers. ^ ox 

follows:— 


Varieties. 


Number of Speakers. 


Nsme of DUtrlot. 
Fftrukhabad • . 

Eta'WBh^ . • 1 


Ciurried ovw 


Nauber of speskets. 
712,600 
asi.ooo 

. 1 o^soo 


* ymuber giren for Btswali is pnbaiblj toe smtt. 
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Name of District. 

Number of speakers. 

* Brought forward 

. 1,063,500 


Hardoi (except Baudila). 

880,500 


Shahjahanpur ....... 

. 825,000 


Pilibhit. 

. 432,500 

8,201,500 

Mixed dialecta— 

Cawnpore Kanauji ...... 

. 1,090,000 


Cawnpore Tirhari ...... 

. 40,000 


Hardoi (Sandila) .... . 

160,000 

1,280,000 

Total 

• • 

4,481,500 


Literature. 


As a literary lan^age Kanauji lias been orersliadowed by its more powerful 

neighbour Braj Bhakha. The district in the Kanauji area 
which has produced the most famous authors is Hardoi, 
where the towns of Pihani and Bilgram, especially the latter, were the homes of many 
distinguished writers. Most of those were Musalmans, and wrote in Arabic and Persian, 
but Hindu and Muhammadan writers in the vernacular were not w^anting. 

The town of Tikmapur or Tikwanpur is in the district of Cawnpore. Here, in the 
middle of the 17th century, flourished four celebrated brothers, Chintamani Tripathi, 
Matiram Tripathi, Bhukhan Tripathi, and Nilkanth Tripathi. They were voluminous 
authors, and the reputation of their learning and poetic powers has survived to the 
present day. 

The only w^ork dealing vuth Kanauji which I have seen is Mr. Kellogg’s Hindi 
Authorities grammar. The Serampore M issionaries published a version 

of the New Testament in Kanauji in the year 1821. The 
dialect employed differs considerably from that illustrated in tlio following pages, 

.4b elsewhere stated, Kanauji differs but slightly from Braj Bhakha. It prefers the 

termination d to the au of that dialect, 0, however, also 
occurs in some forms of Braj Bhakha. Both dialects are 
fond of adding u to the end of nouns which in ordinary HindOstani terminate in a con¬ 
sonant. This is, perhaps, more common in Kanauji, which also, north of the Ganges, 
sometimes puts i instead of u. 

With reference to the accompanying skeleton grammar of Kanauji the following 
additional facts may be noted:— 

As in other dialects there is a tendency to drop 4 between two vowels. Thus, ‘I 
will say ’ is kaihau for kahikaU. 

Strong masculine tadbhava adjectives (including the genitive case and participles), 
which in Standard Hindi end in d, in Kanauji end in d. Thus, Hindi chhbtdi Kanauji 
chhoib, small. Strong masculine substantives, however, end in d, and this d is in some 
cases (mostly nouns of relationship) not changed to e in the oblique singular. Thus, 
larikS, a son; larikd-kd (not larike-kd), of a son. 

Weak masculine tadhhavas, whidi in Hindi end in a silent consonant, in Kanauji 
Cptitmally end in u. Thus, Hindi ghar, Kanauji ghar or gharu, a house. This termin- 
atibn is optionally retained in the oblique singular, as, ghar-ko or gharu-kd, of a house. 


QramiDBr, 


yob. ix, PABr i. 


M Z 
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WESTBEIf HINDI. 


As regards Demonstrative Pronouns, these are, in Standard Hindi, wah and yah, and 
in Bund^li, ho and jo. Kanauji fluctuates beiwoen the two forms. We have toahu as 
well as hau, he, that, and yahu as well as jau, this. 

We sometimes find the past tense of a neuter verb used impersonally with the subject 
in the agent case. Thus, larihd~ne chalb'-gad, by the son it was gone away, i.e., the son 
vent away. This is, of course, opposed to the rules of Standard Hindi. Note how verbs 
of saying, asking, etc., are used in the femini^ of the past tense, agreeing with bat under¬ 
stood. Thus, u8-ne kahi, he said ; ua-m puchhi, he asked. 

The past tenses of dind, lend and jam are, as in Bund^li, dao, lab, gab. The past 
tense of the verb substantive is rahd, hath, or tJtb. In Bundell it is raJS, hath, or to, and 
in Braj^hakha, rahau, hutau, or hau. 



1 .—Diounraian.— 


UXAVjrl SSBIiBION o aAlfm 



hfascnline. 

Femmine. 


Strong. 

Weak. 

Strong. 

Weak. 

Bitxf. 

Nom, 

ffkbpd, a horse 

gkar or gkaru, a house. 

ttdrf, a woman 

bst, a word. 

Cftil. 

gkbra, ffhbrf 

gkar, gkaru. 

ndri 

bat. 

Plur. 





Nom. 

gkofa. gkbfi 

gkar, gkaru. 

nSri 

bats. 

Obi. 

gkbrtsn 

gkaran, gkarun, gkaranu. 

ndrin 

bdlan. 


Fostpoaition*-- 
Agent, ni, 

Acc.'Dat., hd, kS, 

Abl.-Instr., sS, titi, sail, t/f, ti, kart, kar^kf. 
Gen., ki (obi. kS); fe)n. ki. 

Loc., m^, mat, mS, mS, par, li. 


I To form the plural, ktoSr or ktvSra is sometimes added to both nouns anU 
I pronouns. 

The oblique plural is sometimes used in the sense of the singular. Thus, 
jSda diman-kS, of great value. Wo sometimes meet an instrumental 
singular in S or an, as in bkSkkS or bhSkhan, by hanger, and a 
locative in S, as gkari, in a house. 

I Adjectives as in ordinary Hind!, except that strong masculine forms end in 
I 6 instead of a. 


FBOironirs. 



I. 

Thou. 

1 

He, that. 

1 

This. 

Wljo. 

That. 

1 Whof 

1 

WhatP 

Anyone. 

6in«. 

Nom. 

mat 

ts 

teaku, umki, 

yahu. yihu, 
ihu, yautjau, 
jaku 
ihi, yd 

jaun,jaunu. 

taun, taunw. 

kaun. 

kakd, kd 

AStt, kbl. 

Obl. 

mb 

tb 

uki, bau, 
haku 

uki, haki. 

Jb 

jekija 

tehig id 

kaunu, kb 

htkt, kd 

kdkS 

kaunu u, 

kaunau, ktsu. 

Acc.- 

Dat. 

moki 

(oki 

usit 

tst, isai 

1 jisf,jisai 

tisS, tisai 

kisl, kisai 

... 

V t 

Gen. 

mlrb 

tlrb 

sas 

sea 


... 

' s*s 

... 

... 

Plur 1 







kb 



Nom. j 

kam 

turn 

ted, teat, li 

ji,jai 

jaun,Jb 

si 

... 

•• 

Obl. 1 

ham 

turn 

uii, unkB 

in, ink! 

JiHtjmki 

tin, UnhfS 

kin 

1 

1 

Acc - 1 







\ 



Dat. 

kami. 

turnki. 

unkt, unkat 

inhl, inkat 

Jinhi, 

Unkt, 

kinki. 

as. 


Gen. j 

hamai 

kantOrS 

tumhai 

tumkarb 

... 

... 

jinhaX 

\ 

ti nka i 

ktnhat 

1 

1 1 

... 



To any of these plurals kteOr or kteSru may be added. Thus, ham-kwdr, we. 

‘ Anything ’ is kackhi or huekkS, indeclinable. 

In the personal pronouns, the plural is often used in the sense of the singular. 
The Beflexive Pronoun is Sp or 4pw, genitive apan, apanu, or ap'nO. 

II.—COlTJHOATIOiN'. A, Auxiliary Varba, and Verba Subatantive- 
Prestnt, I am. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

1 

ha 

hat, kat^gS 

v2 

has, kai‘gi 

kb, kS’gf 

8 

kai, hai-gi 

kai, kai~gi 


Past, I was. Tkb or hati, fern, thi or Aa/I/ Plur., tki oi half, fern. <Ai or kati. Or *as' 
roA?, etc., like misrS, below. 

B. Aotive Verb— 

Infinitive,— maran, mOraitu, /itOr'nd, or mdnbb (obi. mclrib!), to stiik*. 

Present Participle,—WHSrat oi mdratu, striking. 

Fast Participle,—mdrS, struck. 

Conjunotive Participle,— mdr-kf or mdri-hS, hanng struek. 


Present Jndt’eatine and Subjunctive, 1 strike or I may strike. 


Future, I shall strike. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

: Sing. 

t 

Plur, 

1 

mdrS, ntdrt 

mdri 

! 

j fndrikaS, mdrihi, mdnktl, mdrtgl 

mdnk<tTf 

a 

mm 

mdrS- 

\ mdnkat, mdtf.gb 

mdnkS, mdrbgi. 

8 

mdrf 

mdet 

\ mdrtkai, mdrSyb 

mdrikai, mdrtgS. 


Impemtivat—sing, wAr; plur. «i4r5; respectful, mSrit/i, mirtyl. Other tenses are formed on the analogy of Braj Bhakhe, substitntijifia 
for aw in tnaaenline twminations. 
o. liTfgtilar v«rba. These are,~ 

jg to hvoantw. $biK> partieiple, bAayS or bkab. Other forms regular. 

iiiiBj tB.gives aag fir*, to take. Past participles, AnS and faS, respectively. Other forms regular. 

.. 

kwawwy fb dfei a» asually regoinr, Thus, pest participles, karb and marb. ^ 

sa .in Bhtichk. So also, like that dialect, Kananji occasionally borrows its definite prest-iit, from 
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BUNDClT or BUNDCLKHAfSPl. 


As ita name implies, Bundelkhaijdi is the language of Bundelkhand. ‘ BundelS" 

signifies the language spoken by the Bund3las, who are the 

Area tn which spoken. principal inhabitants of that country. According to the 

Gazetteer of India, Bundelkhand is the tract ‘lying between the riyer Jamna on the 
north, the Chambal on the north and west, the Jabalpur and Saugor Divisions of 
the Central Provinces on the south, and Bewa or Baghelkhand and the Mirzapur Hills 
on the south and east.’ Politically this area includes the British districts of Banda, 
Hamirpur, Jalaun, and Jhansi; so much of the Gwalior Agency of Central India 
as consists of the home districts of the State of Gwalior, the whole of the Bundelkhand 
Agency, and a small portion on the west side of the Baghelkhand Agency. The 
area in which Bundeli is spoken does not altogether coincide with this definition. In 
the first place the dialects spoken in the district of Banda are not Bundeli. They are 
broken forms of the Bagh&li dialect of Eastern Hindi, and have been described under 
that language.^ The Eiver Chambal forms the northern and western boundary of the 
State of Gwalior. On the north, Bundeli not only extends to that river but crosses it 
into the districts of Agra, Mainpuri, and Etawah, being spoken in the southern portions 
of each. On the west, it does not extend to the Chambal, the languages spoken in the 
western portion of Gwalior being Braj Bhakha, and various forms of Bajasthani. On 
the soutli it extends far beyond the nominal boundaries of Bundelkhand. It is spoken 
not only in the districts of Saugor and Damoh and in the eastern portions of Bhopal, 
all of which, like the south of the Bundelkhand Agency, lie on the Vindhyan plateau, 
but is the vernacular of the districts of Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad which lie in the 
Narbada Valley, and, still further south, on the Satpura plateau, of the district of Seoni. 
On the same plateau it is spoken in a broken form by the Lodhis of Balaghat and over 
the centre of the district of Chhindwara, and a large number of its speakers have even 
found their way into the great Nagpur plain and are heard speaking a mongrel patois in 
the district of Nagpur, the proper vernacular of which is Mara^i We may say 
roughly that it is spoken by nearly seven millions of people, and over an area of 
nineteen thousand square miles. 

Bundeli is bounded on the east by the Bagbeli dialect of Eastern Hindi; on the 

north and north-west by the closely related Kanauji and 
Braj Bhakha dialects of Western Hindi, and, in Hamirpur, 
by the Tirbari form of Bagbeli spoken on the soutli bank of the Jamna; on the south- 
west by various dialects of Bajasthani, the most important of which is Malwi; and on the 
south by Marathi. It merges gradually, without any distinct boundary line, through 
some mixed dialects into Eastern Hindi, Kanauji, Braj Bhakha and Bajasthani, but 
tliere is no merging into Marathi, although there are some broken dialects which are 
mechanical mixtures of the two languages. 

Bundeli is, on the whole, a very homogeneous form of speech. There is one 

uniform type current o?er the greater part the area in 
which it is heard. Natives, who are very quick to notice 


Language Boundaries. 


Varieties. 


* BoeVoU Vr,pp.l4SsBdff. 
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BUNDflLt OB BUKDfiLEHAl^pf. 

slight variations of dialect, maintain that there are two or three sub-dialects to which 
they have given special names, but the differences are only very unimportant local peculia¬ 
rities. There are, however, towards the north of the Bundbll tract some intermediate 
forms of speech which deserve notice, and there are also the broken dialects of the south. 
The varieties of the standard Bund6li which are recognised by natives are called Pawuri, 
Lodhanti or Rat-hora, and Khatola. Pa war! is the dialect used in the north-east of the State 
of Gwalior, and in Datia and its neighbourhood, where the Pa war Bajpdts are numerous. 
Lodhanti or Rathora is the dialect spoken in the R5-th Pargana of Hamirpur, and the 
neighbouring portion of Jalaun, where the Lodliis are in a majority. In the heart of the 
Hamirpur district, and adjoining the Rath Pargana, lie the Bawan Chaurasi Pargana of 
the Charkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir, all falling politically under the 
Bundelkhand Agency. The same dialect is also spoken in them. Khatola is the form 
of Bundeli spoken in the south-east of the Bundelkhand Agency and in the neighbouring 
part of Baghelkhand, i.e., in the Panna State and its neighbourhood. The same form of 
speech is also found in the adjoining district of Damoh in the Central Provinces. 

The mixed dialects are Banaphari, Kundri, Nibhatta, on the east, shading off into 
Eastern Hindi, and Bhadauri, on the west, shading off into Braj Bhakha. Of these 
Banaphari is the most important. It is spoken in the south-east of the Hamirpur 
district, and in the north-centre and east of the Bundelkhand Agency. Here the 
Banaphar Rajputs are strong, and an epic cycle celebrating their deeds, and composed in 
their language, is famous all over northern India. The Banaphari sub-dialect varies 
somewhat from place to place, tliat of Hamirpur being so full of Baghcli idioms that 
I have been compelled to describe it under that language {ante, Vol. VI, pp. 155 and If.). 
That of the Bundelkhand Agency though borrowing freely from Bagheli is in the main 
Bundeli, and is dealt with hero.' Kundri is spoken on both banks of tho river Ken, 
which separates the district of Banda from Hamirpur. The Kundri on the Banda side 
of the river is based on Bagheli, and has been described under that language {ante, 
Vol. VI, pp. 152 and ff.). That on the Hamirpur side is a mixed language, but its basis 
is Bund§li, and therefore it is described in the following pages. Along tho north side of 
the Hamirpur district, on the south bank of the Jamna, there is a narrow strip of 
oountry in which Tirhari, a mixed dialect based on Bagheli, is spoken. It has been 
described ante, Vol. VI, pp. 132 and ff. This Tirhari goes on into the district of Jalaun, 
where it gradually merges into tho standard Bundeli of tho district through a form of 
Bundeli known as Nibhatta. Bhadauri or TSwargarhi is properly speaking the dialect 
spoken in Bhadawar and TSwargarh, on the banks of the Charabal where it separates the 
Gwalior State from Etawah and Agra. On tho north side of the river we find it in the 
country near the Chambal belonging to these two districts and to Mainpuri. In Gwalior 
it extends right down the whole centre of the homo districts of tho State, having Braj 
BhSrkha and Rajasthani to its w^t, and on its east, to the north Pawari (already 
described) and further south ordinary standard Bundeli, Standard BundSli itself, which 
is recognised by natives as not being Pawari, Lodhanti, or Khatola, is spoken in the rest 
of the districts of Jalaun and Hamirpur and of the Bundelkhand Agency, in Jhansi and 
Saugor, together with the portions of Gwalior and Bhopal immediately to their east, and 
in Seoni, Karsingpur, and Hoshangabad. 

' 1 A faUVccoiiut of JtSAnftpharl vJli b« found on pp. 481 and iF., poH 
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The broken dialects of the south are not like the mixed ones of the north, as they 
arc not intermediate links each between two neighbouring languages. The two 
languages in each case are there, but as the members of each pair are not closely 
connected, they do not merge into each other. There is, instead, a broken paiois which 
is a purely mechanical mixture of the two forms of speech. The speakers, who are 
familiar with both, sometimes use the idioms of one and sometimes of the other, and 
usually show so strict impartiality that in one sentence they will use the one for express¬ 
ing a particular idea, and in the next will employ the other for expressing it over 
again. These broken dialects are Lodhi, Koshti, Kumbliari and Nagpuri ‘Hindi,’ 
which are Bundeli mainly mixed with Marathi, and the Bundeli of central Chhindwarn 
which is mixed with ordinary Hindostani. Lodhi is spoken by the members of the 
Lodhi tribe who have settled in Balaghat (compare tlie Lodhanti BundSli of the north), 
and Koshti by Koshtis in Chliindwara, Chanda, and Bhandara. Kumbhari is spoken by 
the Kumbhars of Chhindwara and Buldana. Nagpuri ‘Hindi ’ is the so-called ‘Hindi’ 
of tlic district of Nagpur. 


Number of Speaker* 


The following figures show the estimated number of speak¬ 
ers of the various forms of Bundeli. They are based on the 



census of 1891:— 



Name of Dialect. 

Where Bpoketi. 


Nntnbor of ipoakeri) 

Standard . 

, Jhanei ..... 

* 

679,700 


Jalaaa ..... 

• 

360,129 


Hamirpnr .... 

• 

384,000 


Sonth-east Gwalior . . 

• 

200,000 


East Bhopal .... 

, 

67,000 


Orohha, etc. .... 

• 

388,400 


Sangor ..... 

• 

582,500 


Kai'singhpur .... 

• 

363,000 


Seoul ..... 

• 

195,000 


Hoshangabad .... 

• 

300,000 


Total Standard 

• 

. 3,519,729 

Paw&ri 

• Norlh'east Gwalior . 

• 

150,000 


Batin, etc. .... 


203,500 


Total Pawari 

■ 

363,500 

Lodh&ntI or RfithOii 

. Hamiipur .... 

a 

98,000 


Charkharl, etc , iu Hamirpar 

a 

89,500 


Jalauu ..... 

• 

8,000 


Total Lodh&nt! or Rithdrft 

• 

145,500 

Khat^lfi . . 

. Fanna, etc. .... 

P 

569,200 


Baaoh. 

t 

322,000 


. Total for Khatol& 

• 

. . 891,300 

Total for all vaxietii» of Standard Btmdfil! 

« 

. . ' i,909.2^ 
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Niudo of Dulcet. 


Where ■(token, Number of gpoekcri. 

Broaght forward 


Mixed dialects of the Korth^east— 

Baaapharl . . . North-east Bundelkhand . . 

West Baghelkhand * . 

(Hamirpur. not inoinded in the total 


4,909,929 


245,400 

90,000 

5,000) 


Total Bonipharl , 335,400 

• • . Hamirpnr. , . . . . . . ^ 11,000 

Nibhatti . . . Jalaun.* 10,200 


Total mtxed dialects of the North ... 350,000 

Mixed dialect of the North-west— 

Bhadauri or Towargarhi. Gwalior. 1,000,000 

Agra ........ 250,000 

Mainpari ..... . 8,000 

Etawah. 55,000 


Total Bhadauri 

Broken dialects of the Soath— 

LAdh! . . . ‘ , Balaghnt ...... 

Chhindwara Bnndeli . Chhindwara .... , , 

Koshfi Dialects . ... ...... 

Knmhh&r Dialects ... ...... 

Nngpuri ‘ Hindi ’ . Nagpur , . . . 


1,313,000 


18,600 

145,500 

14,692 

4,980 

105,900 


Total broken dialects of the South 


289,672 


Total of all forms of Bundsli 


6,869,201 


Bundeli has a large literature. There is in the first place the well-known epic cycle 

about Alha and tidal, still sung all over northern India, and 

Literature. , -r» , i 

preserved by bards in the B^naphari dialect. Those heroes 
lived in the latter half of the twelfth century A. D. and their exploits have been tlie 
subject of verse ever since. The poet Chand Bardai, who according to tradition was 
their contemporary, devoted a whole canto of his famous epic to Prithiraj’s wars with 
the State of Mahoba, whoso champions they were. Formal Bundeli literature, of the 
kind which the learned of India delight in, dates from at least the time of the Emperor 
Akbar. Kesab Das, the founder of vernacular rhetoric, was a native of the State of 
Orohha, and served as an ambassador from Indrajit Singh, its king, to that monarch 
He flourished at the end of the sixteenth century, and his works are to the present day 
the acknowledged standard of poetical criticism for the whole of Hindostan. From his 
time Bundelkhand has produced a long series of writers on poetics. From it have sprung 
many masters whose Vrorks are admitted authorities on the art of criticism. Perhaps the 
two best known are Padmakar Bhatt of Banda and Paj'nes of Panna, both of whom 
flourished in the early part of the nineteenth century. All these could tell how poetry 
should be written, but none of them were great original poets themselves. The school of 
Bundelkhand shone in analysis rather than in composition. The only original writers of 
importance were Pran-nath and Lai Eabi, both of whom attended the court of Chliattarsal 
of Fanna in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Pran-nath was a religious 
z^ormer who attempted to combine Hinduism with Muhammadanism. He was a 
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Vocabulary. 


Toluminous author, and wrote in a curious language, which, like his doctrine, was a 
compound of India and Islam. While the grammatical**'structure of his language is 
purely vernacular, the vocabulary is mainly supplied from Persian and Arabic. Lai 
Kabi wrote the Chhatra Prakai, an account of the life of his patron Chhattarsal and of 
his father Champati Hay. It is noteworthy as one of the few original historical works 
written by an Indian for Indians. 

AUTHORITIES 

IjIECB, Major R., C.B.,— Noteg on, and a ghorf Vocabulary of the Jhnduvee Dialect of Bundelkhand. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. iii, 1843, pp. 1086 and ff. Contains a short 
grainroar and a full vocabulary. 

Smith, V. A.,—Popular Songg of the JIamirpur Digfrict in Bundelkhand, N, W, P. Journal of the Asiatio 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xliv, 1875, Pt. I, pp. 389 and fE. 

Smith, V, A., — Popular Songa of the Hamirpur Dtatrtct tn Bundelkhandf N. W. P. No. 11. ib., Vol. xlv, 
1876, Pt. I, pp. 279 and ff. 

Beside-s the above, Mr. Vincent Smith has most kindly placed at my disposal a 
manuscript collection of Bundeli popular songs and a scries of notes on the grammar 
of the dialect Avhich have been freely utilised in the following pages. 

As elscMdiere in Hindostan, both the Nagari character and its congener, the 
Written Character. Kaitlii character, are used in writing Bundeli. 

Bundeli has several words in its vocabulary which are not met with in ordinary 

dictionaries. Some of these will be found in the specimens 
and in the standard List of Words and Sentences. In addi¬ 
tion I give the following from the Bundelkhand Gazetteer :— 

JBdha, hare hdhd, a paternal grandfather. 

Ddl, a grandmother. 

Dadd, hhdu, bhalyd, bdpii, a father. 

Didi, aiyd, maty a mother. 

Dudd, a paternal uncle. 

Kahihl, an aunt, the wife of a dudd. 

Bhaiya, dau, daddj iiand, an cider brother. 

Bhdbhl, hhaujl, an elder brother’s wife, 

Lahuri, gufu'h a younger lirottior’s wife. 

DuV'hm, lagdl, mahariyd, basahi, jurm^ gotdnl, a wife. 

Didi, a sister. 

Bitiyd, hu}yd, chhauni, a daughter. 

Laid, dddu, chhaund, hud, a son. 

Phtiwd, buiod, a mother’s sister, 

Jtjd, a sister’s husband. 

Pdhnn, ‘udt, a son-in-law. 

Sdr, sard, a wife’s brother. 

Sahd, rdut, mahtau, a father-in-law. 

Bhdnij, bhain^, a sister’s son. 

Qarai, lotiyd, a. idfd. 

Genduwd, jhdri, karord, a lota with a spout. 

Thariyd, tkdr, tdthl, a salver. 

Baiuvod, a brass vessel for holding water. (Hindi 
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Khdr&y kh07''‘toa, khoriyd, beliyd, a cup. (H. katord.) 

Kopyi, a large brass plate. (H. parat.) 

Chcmbuy a brass cup. (H. held.) 

KaVadi a brass water-pot. (H. gagari.) 

Tamek'rd^ a copper water-pot. 

Karahiyd^ an iron pan. 

Oangaly an earthen vessel. (H. kardddr gag'‘rd.) 

Pdndabbd, a betel-box. 

Sanarsi, tongs. (H. 

G’rammar. —It is hoped that the following sketch of Bundeli grammar will l)e 
found sufficient for understanding the specimens. 

Pronunciation.-" When the vowels e and d are shortened, they become i and «, 
respectively. Thus from bdti^ a daughter, we liave bitlj/d, and from ghu7’d, a horse, 
ghm'^iod, not hetlyd and ghor^wd as in the more eastern languages. T have no proof 
of the existence of the short vowels e and o in Bimdell, hut it is probable tliat 
the short e occurs in words like katek, liow many ? The diphthong ai is commonly 
confused with anda«f with b. Judging from the specimens e and b seem to be the 
most common pronunciations. Thus we find ke]i%^ for kaihau, I will say ; jbhp and also 
jaihe, thou wilt go; and or, for aur, and. In the following grammatical note’s, when there 
are authorities for both pronunciations, I shall write e and b respectively, it l)(3ing under¬ 
stood that when these letters form parts of terminations they can be also written ai and 
an respectively. The value of other vowels is also fluctuating. Thus we lind i subsl ilutcd 
for a in birbbar, equal to, and the vowel a lengthened in vdyl, it, fern., remained. So 
also the word for the conjunction ‘ that ’ is indifferently written ki, kl and ke. 

As regards consonants the letter r is often substituted for r, as m parb, he fell, 
daur-ke, having run, and ghur^wd, a horse. In the word haklgat, truth, a g has been 
substituted for a k. The most prominent feature, however, is the constant elision of 
a medial h. Thus, we have kal or kayl, for kahi, he said ; ran, for rahan, to remaiTi ; 
kudbe-ke Idk, for kahdhe-ke Idik, fit to be called; paird deb, for pahird deb, clotlie. 
When a long d precedes the h, a following a is changed to %(,, as in chdut, for clidhat, 
wishing, Bahi-ke, having remained, becomes rei-ke. Other forms of the same verb are 
rati-hai, they, fern., remain, and rab-tb, he bad remained. In this connexion, note the 
form hhadt, for hahut, much. The letter y, as an initial, is unknown, its place being 
supplied by j. So, also, b is substituted for initial w. Thus, jb, for yah, this, and bb for 
wah, that. 

DocloilBioiI. —The use of long forms of nouns, usually in a diminutive or non- 
honorifle sense, is very common. Masculine long forms mostly end in wd, and feminine 
ones in yd. Thus, we have both ghbrb and also, more commonly, ghnr^wd, a horse ; belt, 
and also bitiyd, a daughter. We also often meet redundant forms in aiva, as in bilatvd, 
a cat, and chiraivd, a bird.^ 


* Theoretically, every Indo-Aryaa noun can have three forms, a short, a long, and a redundant. The short form may be 
•ithar weak or strong. In eutem langnagei, such as BihSri, all four forms of one and the same noun are commonly found, 
but, so far as information is svailahle, in the mors western dialects snoh instances have not been recorded, although they 
probably oooni in the mouths of villagers. As an example of these different forms, I may quote from Bihrfrl,'—weak short 
fom,yjl9r. a hone : strong short £arm,ffMrd, a horse ; loi^ ioria yAor*v3, a horse ; redundant form, ghwauwa, a horse. 
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Masculine tadhham words,' which in Hindostani end in o, in Bundeli usually end 
in o. Thus, Hindostani, ghord, but Bundeli, ghdro, a horse. The only exceptions which 
I have noted are some nouns of relationship, such as daddd^ a father ; mord, a son ; 
kakkd, an uncle ; and long forms like gliur^wd. 

The feminine often has wi where standard Hindostani has i»,,^as in teV^nd, an oilman’s 
wife, but Hindostani ielin. So Imr^klnl^ a harlot. 

The declension of nouns closely follows that of Hindostani. Masculine tadWiavaa 
in 0 form their oblique form singular, and usually their nominative plural, in e. The 
oblique plural ends in an. We thus got the following forms of ghord, a horse. 

Singular. Plural. 

Direct, ghdro ghdre. 

Oblique, ghdre ghdran. 

Other masculine nouns remain unchanged in the singdlar, and in the nominative 
plural, but form the oblique plural by adding an. This is the general rule, but some 
nouns in d form the nominative plural in a, or even in an. Thus, hinnd, a deer, 
nom. plur.,a dog, nom. and obi. plural, Teminine long forms 

in iyd form the nominative plural in iya, and the oblique plural in iyan. Other femi¬ 
nine nouns form the nominative plural in or, if they end in 5, in f, and the oblique 
plural in an or in. All feminine nouns remain unchanged in the singular. Examples 
of these forms taken from the specimens are :— 

Slugular. Plural. 


Direct. 

Oblique. 

Direct. 

Oblique, 

Lord, younger 

Idre 

lore 

Idran. 

Laddd, a father 

daddd 

daddd 

daddan. 

Ku'karm, a bad action 

ktt’karm 

ku’karm 

ku-karman. 

Chdkar, a servant 

chdkar 

chdkar 

chdk'ran. 

Sar, a bull 

sar 

sar an 

safan. 

Rahdiyd, a dweller 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyd 

rahdiyan. 

Nugarid, a finger 

nugarid 

nugaria 

nugarian. 

Mur'^kinl, a liarlot 

hur^kini 

hur^kim 

hur^kinin. 

Qat“kl, a thump 

gat'kl 

gafk% 

gat'kin. 


Sometimes we meet ordinary Hindostani forms, as hdti, words ; hetid-ke sang, with 
friends ; pdd-mi, on feet. Note also the forms ghare, in a house ; bhukhan-ke mare, 
through hunger. 

Cases are made as usual by postpositions. The following are the principal. The Sign 
of the agent case is ne or ni. That of the accusative and dative is kB or khd ; of the 
ablative se, si, or sd; and of the locative mai or mi. Lai or lane is ‘ for.’ The usual 
suffix of the genitive is kd ; obi. masc., ke ; fern. dir. and obi., H. The termination 
khd is also apparently sometimes used to form an oblique genitive, as in td-khd piohhe$ 
after that. Unless the words are mistake of the writer, as they probably are, we have 

' A tadbhava word is one whioh hai come do'wn from the ancient Sanskrit, by a regular peboeM of daedopmeftt, through 
Prakiit, into tlio modern Indo-Aryan languages. A tattama is one which has been borrowed in later times direct froin 
Sanskrit to make up some real or fsnuied deficiency in the vocabulary. 
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in one case, ndch^ke hdl sunOj Le teard tLe sound of dancing, an oblique genitive used 
instead of a direct one. Either kd or sund must be wrong. 

Tadbham adjectives in d change in the same way as the suffixes of the genitive. 
The oblique masculine ends in <?, and their feminine, direct and oblique, in l. Thus, 
8a¥rd, all; old. masc. saV're ; fern, salfri. 


The following are the forms of the two finst personal pronouns :— 


Singular. 

Nom. 

me, md, mat, I 

(S, tai, thou 

Agent 

mai-ne 

iai-ne 

Gen. 

mb’kb, merb, mbrb, mono 

tb-kb, terb, tbrb, tbnb 

Obl. 

mby, mbe, mb 

(by, toe, to 

Plural. 

Nom. 

ham 

turn 

Gen. 

ham-kb, hamdrb, hamdb 

tum-kb, tumdrb, tumdb 

Obl. 

ham 

turn 


‘ He ’ or ‘ that ’ is ho or ‘ she ’ is ha. The obi. sing, of both is bd, «, ^ or td. ‘ To 
liim ’ is bay or bde. The nom. plur. is id, and the old. plur. is bin or un. These are 
all the forms which are vouched for by the specimens. Others probably occur. 

‘.This ’ and ‘who’ are both jo (fern, jd), obi sing, yd, nom. plur. yj. No forms of 
the oblique plural occur in the specimens. ‘ This * is also d, with an oblique plural in. 

‘ Your Honour ’ is dp, with a dative apan-khd. ‘ Own ’ is ap'^no. All these geni¬ 
tives undergo the usual modifications. Thus, the feminine of merb is merl and of ap^nb, 
ap^ni. 

Kd, obl. kdye, is ‘what?’ Kbd, obi. kdu, anyone; kachhu, anything; katek, 
kitek or kai, how many ? 

CONJUGATION. 


A.—Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 

Present, I am. Past, I was. 


Biko. 

Plub. 

Bibq. 

Flue. 




Masc, 

Feni. 

Ma!o. 

Fem 

- - ^ or 

1* flo, au^ or aic 

hi, ay 

hath, or to 

hati, ti 

hatd, le 

hatt, ft, 

2. he, dy 

hb, dw 

hath, to 

hat^, t'it 

hate, te 

halt, it 

3. he, dy 

hi, ay 

hath, to 

hoti, tl 

hate, te 

hatf, ti 

Other forms are 

huho, or 

hii-gb, I will be ; 

hue, it may be ; bhab, fern, bhayl. 

masc. plur. bhaye, he became ; 

m'iya, I am not; 

naiyd, he is not, and so on 

; bhai nd 


^hahiye, ought not to become. 

B. Active Verbs. — Mdran, to strike. Infinitive and Verbal Noun mdran and 
jradr^bb ;'‘obl. mdi^be ; also mdri. Present Participle, mdrat. Past Participle, mdrb. 

Present Subjunctive, I may strike. Future, I shall strike. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

1. iwdrS 

mdri 

mdrihd 

mdrihS 

2. mdrd 

mdrb 

mdrihd 

mdrihb 

3. mduFe 

mdri 

mdrihe • 

mdHhS 
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In the future the vowel «t is often substituted throughout for i, thus, mdr^hd^ 
Another form of the future is made by adding go to the present subjunctive. 


The go is liable to change for gender and number. 

Thus— 


Bivovlab. 

Flcbal. 


Mb8c. Fern. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

First Person, mdr&-gd mdrS-gi 

mdri-ge 

mdri-gt 

and so on for the other persons. 




Present Definite, marat-hn or mdrat-aw, I am striking. The auxiliary verb is 
commonly omitted, so that the present participle alone serves for all persons and 
both numbers. 

Imperfect, mdrat-hato^ or mdrat-td^ etc., I was striking. The auxiliary changes 
according to the gender and number of the subject. 

Imperative.— This is the same as the Present Subjunctive, except that the second 
person singular is mar. 

Tenses formed from the Past Participle .—In the ease of transitive verbs, these 
tenses are construed passively, exactly as in Hindostani, the subject being put in 
the ease of the agent with ne. Thus, mat-ne mdro, I struck ; mai-ne mdro^td, I had 
struck. 

Irregularities .—Verbs whose roots end in d generally form the present participle in 
aif. Thus, jdtt going. Some, however, insert a u. Thus, chdut, wishing, dut^ coming. 
So also rautt remaining. Dew, to give, and len, to take, make dH and let. 

The verb karan, to do, makes its past participle regularly. Thus^ hard. The past 
participle of dew, to give, is dad ; of Zew, to take, lad ; and of Jan, to go, gad. In forming 
the feminine and the plural these genei'ally insert y. Thus, dagl, daye. Note that in 
the past tense, the verb han, to say, is always put in the feminine to agree with hat 
understood. Thus, kayl, or kai, he said. Note in this connexion the phrase rdyl kd, 
literally, what remained ?, which is used as a kind of expletive meaning ‘ thereupon.’ 

An example of a desiderative form is bhard chdiit’td, he was visbing to fill. An 
example of an inceptive compound is ran logo, he began to remain. 

The conjunctive participle ends in ke or le. Thus, mdr-ke, or mdr-k€, having 
struck. 

The case of the agent is used with some laxity in the specimens. Thus, we have it 
used with intransitive verbs in hd-ne baithd, he sat ; bd-ne lagd, he began. In bd-ne 
chduf-td, he was wishing, we even have it used before a tense formed from the present 
participle. 
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Literary HindOstsni. 

The. first specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in pure Tleth 
Hindostani by the late MaliamahOpadliyaya Paodit Sudhakara Dwivedi, F.A.U. It is 
Capable of being written in, and is perfectly legible in, both the Dfeva-nagaxi and the 
Persian characters. In order to show this, it is printed in both characters. 

Although in ThHh Hindi it will be observed that it contains one or two foreign 
words, such as the Persian a share, and the Sanskrit jowpo, sin. Such words 

^re included because, although foreign, they are in daily use in everybody’s mouths* 
They have attained to full right of citizenship. 


[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HiNDOSTANi {Theth vakiett). 

(Mah&mahopadhyRya Tandit Sudhakara DwivSdl, F.A.TJ.t 1898,) 

dEva-nagart character. 

^ ft TO § I ^ if ir ^ f ^ it TO? ^ w 
% ^Tcr ^ ii tTT ft f \ rm 

«Txiirr TO ffe ff^ I WTO fro wff wft, f% to 

^ TOtT fT TO TOT TOT ^ TOT ^ ^TO fwmwn TOWT 

TO TOT fTOT I TO TO TO TOT gWTT TO TO TO S TOrra XTST 
• • 

^ srr ^*iT5t ^ I ira wr ^ ^ % utf 

^ 3ni% €ln w ^ wn i 

^ ^ ^Tfwr m, fiir If auRt ^ ^ i ^ 

S’ HT €(t giai sn I ?h wsjft ^ 

?pn, ftr ^ ’nq % ^ tl^i' fP?! f ftr ftfn% »rit 

xte Jarn ? ^ t ^ If rttit ^ i W 

<33111 ^ «it UTO srrar ^ f% t IT »t ft 

«lk «nn ft w<«i*t nHi ftrar i W ftnt «ihi ^ ««% ^ 

fNr ^ 1 gRffft «nj% iTwcf if ^ ir« ’ft Tfiaf i hw ^3 
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^ «ni*r % 'fTH w I HT ^ ft m, fw vra % 

^ ft, ^ ft« ^ »i% if ftntj imr ^ 3«€t 

^jT*t w»ni ^mpr % fitg^ «fl^ «ntt ft 

«w% ffrar ^ sttit *irT fjr «iif wr% ft»r »tfT i «rnt st «npt 
if t <i«if t ^r, ffr ?t5f w mirror qffjnft ^fk 
TTO if f^rst xnff if 6ni i fk ^ T*r €tn »mf f?iif i 

©S O' 

fZT »TO SIT ftlT t fkT % fm SISTT m fiRT fim 
% I Tw f t f 61 ^ 1 ^ ?nt II 

fsn fer f fi if m I ^ t? shtS ^ ft kaiT sTf^ 
n^fNif ^6tT% sifT fs: ^ I «r'T*t ^rssif if t ©sb ft 5 «t 
BPC ff STT SBTT % 1 W^T % BfTT, tf arn BtT »ITi ^TrSTT % 

^ artt ft BTtT St f BiTR ffBt % wFfft 3^ft TTT »TO tiraT % I T^T 

TTs: fkr ffrar ^ stt ft ftTir Btr^n n s^nrr i nr '^^Btr sntt »mrT 

sum ^(Wt *totra*t BRT I 'TO*t BTH fft 6RtsT ff if 

’fttf i «ntT ft sincm f ^ «tTt( ft bst jropn sr 
ffsn fk «TTq% gwft brsIT iwr ^»tsn s?t *t f?srr fft if ^qst ^ffraf % 
Bk k^TttT I TTt am BfT ^ fzT ft qgRff 4 ^Ni am ft tj*! fft 
^T smx % ^t arrar ^ ft arni % 'a^tft ffra fhrstTt ffRn f i 
smf-. am ffjT^^?ET^t^%^’ftii^ ^%«tatB 
ikt % I TTT laraatT a^ TaTSatT % swlfft ©T ^TT wt mi. 

«(T fffT fftau % faro mr stT fftr farar % ii 
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HindOstani {Theth variety). 

(Mahd-mahfjpSLdhyUya Pandit Sudh&kara I>wivSdi, F.A.U., 1898.) 

PERSIAN CHARACTfER. 


diL 


h ^ ^ 


iHL (j/V® A 




^ ^ J ^ 

^ ^ ^ j jt A 


1 . . u'» 


# U^ Ji^ j^j 

^ e^! y U> ;^l 



Uj y^i ji * ^y- 


^'j ^ <^.}^ \i} y* 

jj! u/^ Ay ^ 


wj ^y ^y^ 

TOt. IX, PART I. 


* uy^ Uy«J J^l A®^ 

^ i^yy y"w 

^ »* M 


o 
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* e;V ^ ^ ^ 

•!t^J i-^’ # ^:'} iHL 4-^ 

St^ *) Jt! ^ L->*-^ 'rf^ AJ y 

^ ^ y' J)^ ^:^f^ 

<£_ L^j j^] ik^Coj <iL <L^ ^ ^ i*lF 



^ V^ yi * uA^ ^ j^l 4 ^ V^ 

.5^ !}^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ e^y^ 


^ j^I * e/^ j^l 

4^ <s]j^ * A- 4^ ^ 4-» }j^ ^-4:> ^ ^ jj) 


# p^MjJo ^ c—^ ‘"T^ ^ ^ y^ 

^ <=—y^ ^ 4j ;j;-!i^ ^-Ht* I;^-4 

^ ^yy^W Hf \S^ ^ ‘^4p‘J 44 ^ 

41 s^4t> ^ ^ 4 ^ ^ 4^ *:? ^ 44 ^ yf ^ y 

* ^ 44 1;^ 1;-^ y^j ^4y" 4^jyi^ vIjjj 

j-^4 ji * ^4 ^ ^4^4^ ‘^j4'j^l 4^ u/^ cii*’! jV*'j 

^"i 4^ y ^ ^ y«*f 

j;l 44 ^ ^ vlj^^ uy y jy ^y vl <iii- 

' <^y^ 4-^ &r 4^ ^ u«4/o «^j) jy^y y^-?^ 
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4f j4j^ V? iSH^‘ ^ A y 

j^] c_^^ jtX*'' Iaaj ^ ^ 

&5oj^ ^ t>j U^jii j^i IlJIa jj ^ ^ 1^' '-r^ y** l)^ 

# ^ )U Uj L}/ ^ W )y^ ^Wj l;^-* V 


o ft 


VOU. IX, part I. 
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HindOstIni {Theth variety). 

(MahdmahffpddhyUya Pandit Sudhdkara Pwivedi, F.A*TJ., 1898-) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


the. IJn-me-se lahure bete-ne 

were. Them4n-from the-younger son-hy 

ap-kc dhan-me jo 


Kisi 

irianus-ke 

do 

bete 

A-certain 

man-of 

two 

sons 1 

bnp-s6 

kali a, 

‘he 

bap. 

the-father-to 

it-was-said, 

‘0 

father. 


hakhVa lio, us-ko 
share may-he, that 

un-mS bit-diya. 

them-miong was-dimded. 


niujhe de-dijiye.’ Tab us-ne 

io-me give-away.' Then him-hy 

Babul din nahi bite, ki 

Many days not passed, that 


mera 
t my 
dban 
property 
lahura beta 
the-younger son 


ap na 
his-own 


sab kudili bator diir des clmla-gaya, aur waba luch'pan'ine 

all things collecting distant comitry went-away, and there dehauchery-in 

din bitawUo apbia dban ura-diya. Jab wab sab-kuclili 

days passing his-own fortune was-wasted-away. When he all-things 

ura-ebuka, tab 


ho-gaya. 

became. 

ja-kar 

gone-having 

ebarane-ko 

to-feed 

chili miy5-so 
htisks-witk 


Tab wall 
Then he 

rah^ne 
to-live 

bheja. Aur 
it-was-sent. And 

bharS, jiiihi 


us 

des-ine 

akal 

para, aur wab 

kangal 

i that 

country-iu 

famine 

fell, and he 

indigent 

us 

des-ke 

kisi 

bliale-manus-k e 

yaba 

that 

country-of 

a-certain 

well-to-do-man-of 

near 

laga; 

jis-ni? 

us-ko 

ap'bae khet-mi 

suar 

began; 

whom-by 

him-for 

his-own fields-in 

swine 


wall chah“ta-tha ki, ' 
he wishing-was that, 

suar kliMe-hai,’ par 


T-may-fill, which swine eating-are,' hut 


mai ap'na pet un 
‘ I my-own belly those 

koi us-ko kuchh 
anyone himAo anything 


nabi 

deta-tha. 

Tab 

u8-ko 

chet bu5,, 

aur kab“n§ laga 

ki. 

not 

giving-was. 

Then 

him-to 

senses became. 

and to-say he-hegan 

that, 

‘mere 

bop-ko 

yahs 

it“ni 

aldab 

roti hoti-bai, 

ki 

‘my 

father-of 

near 

80 -mnny 

thoughtlessly 

loaves prepared-are, 

that 


kit‘n6 majure 
how-many labourers 
aur mai bhukba mar^-bS. 

and I hungry dying-am. 


pet-bbar kbate-hai aur baebSy 

belly-full eating-are and putting-by 

Mai u(;b*ta-bQ aur 

I arising-am and 


bhi rakh^tg-bai 
also keeping-are, 
bap>ke pas 
thefather-of near 
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ja-kar yahi kahHga 

(fone-having this-very will-say 

bimukh aur ap-k6 

against and youv-Honouv-of 

ap-kii beta kalie-jfiue 

your-Homur-of son to-be-called 

majuro-m^-se ek-kl nal 

iabonrers-among-from one-of like 


ki, «he 
that, “ O 
8am*ne 
in-presence 
jog 

worthy 

rakhiyc.” ’ 
keep"' ’ 


bap, mai-ne Bhag'wan-ke 
father, me-by God-of 

pap kiya. MaT phir 

sin was-done. I <jgain 

nalu. Mujh'ko ap''ne 

not. Me yonr-own 


Tab wah uth-kar a})"no 

Then he riscn-having his-own 


bap-ke pas ohala; par wah dur-ln tha Ki ns-ke lifiji-ae 
father-of near went; but he far-off even teas that his father-by 


us-ko deKh-kar claya ki, aur daur-kav us-ke gale-ui? 

Um-to seen-hamng pity was-done, and run-liar/ng his neck-in 

lipat-gaya, aur us-ko clirLm'‘ne laga. Bnie-ne knha, ‘he baj), 

threw-himself, and him to-kiss began. The-son-hy it-tcas-mid, ‘ 0 father, 

mai-ne Bhag^wan-ko bimukh aur ap-Ke sam^ue ])flp ki>a- 

me-by God-of against and yoiir-llonour-of in-prescnce s?n was-done; 


aur ap-ka beta 
and your-Honour-of son 

chak“rd-m6-.se ek-ne 
seroants-in-from one-to \ 

pahinawo, anr halli-m6 
put-on, and hand-on 

khay aur bol’bi 
may-eat an,d may-rejoice, 

jiya-hai; heray gayii 
alive-is; lost gone 


kahe-jaue jog iiahl * 
to-be-called loorihy nof.^ 

kaha ki, ‘ sal)*Ke ! 
t-was-said that, ‘ all-than 

aguihl aur pawd-md ji 
'<-riug and feet-un sli 

kyd-ki yali l)eta 
because this sou 

tha, phir mila-hai.’ 

was, again found-is.* 


Tar l);l])-ne ai)"iiij 

Hut thc-J athcr-by his-own 

'('liebjia lo'ip^ra is-kb 
good clothes this-one-to 

a. ^ur dielb, ham-log 
'■‘s uind Come, toe-people 

marii aisa tha, ])liir-se 
dead like was, ogam 

lal) we suldj-sb 
Then they pleasure-with 


bela8"ne lage. 
to-make-merry began. 


Us-ka jeth’ra beta khet-iue tha. .Tab w.ali utb-hue ghar-ke uiar 

His elder son field-in was. When he coming house-of near 

pahucha, tab nacMnS bajaiie-ka sur suna. TJs-no ap'ne 

arrived, then dancing music-of sound was-heard. Jlim-hy his-oton 

chak'rO-fui-se ek-k5 bula-kar puchha ki, ‘yali kya hai’ 

servants-iu-from one called-having it-was-asked that, ‘ this what is ? ’ 

TJs-ne us-se kaha ki, ‘ap-ka ' bhai aya hai, aur 

Mitn-by him-to it-was-said that, * your-Honotcr-of brother come is and 


ap-ke bap-ne jew^nar kiya-hai, kyS-ki us-ko harh-bhara 

your-Honour-of father-by feast made-is, because him-to flourishing 

paya-hai.’ Is-par us-ng ris kiya aur ghar-ke bhitar 

it-hae-been-found' Hereupon him-by anger was-made and house-of inside 
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jana na chaha. Par us*ka bsp bMiar a-kar us*k6 manaw n& 

to-go not tcished. But him-of father outside come-having him to-appease 

la^. tJs-ne bap-T<6 jabab diya ki, ‘dekhiyS, mai iPne 

began. Bim-by the-father^to ansicer was-given that, ‘see, / ■so-many 

bar"8S-se ap-ki tahal karta-bUj aur ap-k6 ades-ka 

years-siiice your^Bonour-of service doing-am, and your-Honour-of order-of 

tal'na na kiya, aur ap-ne nmjh-ko kabhl ok 

transgression not toas-done, and your-Bonour-hy me-to cver-even one 


nu'in'na ua diya 

kid not toas-given 

bihar*ta. Par 

might'have-made-merry. But 
sang jip-ke 

in-company . your-Bonour-nf 


ki 

mai 

ap 

®ne 

that 

I 

my- 

own 

ap 

-ka 

yah 

beta 

your-Bononr-of 

this 

son 

dban-ko 

kha-gaya-bai, 

jaise-bi 

fortune 

eaten-up 

)-has, 

as-even 


me]iy0-ke sang 
friends-of with 

jo paturiyS-ke 
who harlots-of 

aya taise-bi 
he-came so-even 


ap-no us-ke Ilye barbiya jew'nar kiya-bai.’ Bap-nc 

your-Bononr-hy him-of for good feast has-been-made, The-fatlter-by 

us-se kalia, ‘ be beta, lu sada nierb sang bai, aur jo-kuebh 
him-to it-icas-said, ‘ 0 son, thou always me with art, and whatever 

mera bai, so sab tera bai. Par hulas'na aur harakh*na pad 

mine is, that all thine is. But to-be-pleased and to-he-glad proper 

hai, kyS-ki yah tSra bhM inara aisa tha, pbir jia-bai; heray 

is, because this thy brother dead like was, again alive-is i lost 


gaya-tba, pbir mi'a bai.* 
had-heen, again found is.' 
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I next give an extract from the Kahdm Thi/h Rindhme, the celebrated story of the 
loves of Prince Udai Bhan and the Princess Ketaki, by Insha Allah Khan, who flourishod 
at Lucknow in the early part of the nineteenth century The passage given is the 
Preface. In this the author explains that his intention is to write a composition in the 
idiom used by the better class of people, meaning by this the Urdu of Lucknow, but with 
a vocabulary which rigorously excludes all words of foreign origin, and which is drawn 
entirely from Hindu!, i.e. the speech of Hindus. As a tour de Jorce, his success has been 
complete. The work is a treasury of words in everyday use amongst the peoph' of 
Hindustan, many of which wdll not be found in any dictionary. On the other hand, as 
a model of style, it can only rank as a curiosity. The style is that of the Persianised 
Urdu current in Lucknow, not tliat of a true Indian language. Tho verb is commonly 
in the middle of the s(mtonce, for instance ragar''td-hU in the very first clause. Again, 
the metres used for the poetry are Persian, not Hindi. As explained elsewhere, Hindu 
scholars class a language as Urdu or Hindi, not according to its vocabulary, but according 
to the idiom—especially the order of the words,—employed. Hence, although from be¬ 
ginning to end Insha Allah’s tale does not couiaiii a single Persian word, they universally 
deny that it is written in Hindi. To them it is written in Urdu and in nothing else. 

I give the extract in two characters, in the Persian in which it was originally 
published, and also in the Deva-nagarl Anyone capable of studying it will ho able to 
read it in one or other of these characters, and I therefore give no transliteration. I 
append a translation based on that of Mr. Clint, but more literal. 

Tlie whole W’ork was published (with a good many mLprints) in Vols. XXI and 
XXIV of the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first section was translated 
by Mr. L. Clint, and the second by Mr. S. Slater. It has been more than once reprinted 
in Bazar presses in India. A satisfactory text has not yet been issued. ] liave, in tlie 
main, followed that of Mr. Clint, with a few alterations based on other information. 
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* 

ft 

^ - U)^ 1^ Jf 

J^ ^ ^^■}^^ ^-h^ jj! - c_^ 

# ^ Sr^"®^ ^ Sr^!5^ ~ 

<iL. ^^_^_x/0 «f ^ ^Jo ^ ~ S:^^ t:/^ 

i- ^ ^ <>1. y^ 0-^'^^jo“j y 

* ^ jjJ ■ ^ ^ cr^lj «i_Uo ^J yM y LUo y^ 

<iiL ^ c^ *^W ijy! 

^ / *• ^ 

jjJ ^J;-**' jjJ Jj^ 

Jj*; jjl o^ ^yi^ ^yvoi i^jU ^^4J ^ yb^i> 

f* / 

u*^y] '^b (j^ ^ j**' \j^\ 

r r 

^ - iSy} y ^ ^ ly' ^ ^ - y' <^Uj 

# Iyj«^^i. »4:> jj! * “ 

L/^ V^ u/^ “ ^ <s£^ ^ 

'* -^ •• I *• ; * f .* -^ 

A. ^W ji e;V=^ ^ <& ^3^ 
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U*'l ^ ^ ^ 

crH^ ♦ ^ ^iL. '-^^1 '^Uj ^ 

# 4p^I j^I )y*‘) 

» / 

(T uu >4 (54^^ <—^1 (J'i <jj 5 

«« 

^W e/^ V 

•• •• y y ^ 

i.r'y Jl) cz^ c.r**^^ i^y 

• • •• ^ ^ •* ^ ^ • *• #• ' 

^ ^ <iL iCJ^ ^ 

^ •• •• tt ^ 

^iL ^ ^ 4-^ * g^, S:0!y^ 

- ciil c-^ - 'n./jo <i-j^j «i—y >»-^ >y s:^^ 

^ jf ■ y ^“^ 5 ^ ijy^ ~ y ^ - y iiA j-iM 

iP ^ c/;? (c^v yr^ ^" c=y 

^ ^ ^ ^ •» • * 

^!L tsfy^) ^ ^j-9t> U^U^ jjf 

I j ' 

J^I “ 4:) ^ ci[W 

# 1$ ^ ^ 

^ )ljp. \qy ^ i,/*^^ ^y (^fcVX^j 

jjijWj jf '•^ji ^ >^h ^ ^ (i/i* * 

4_ <_ Jjf uiU^j) g" j;> 

TOIit XX, f iXX I. 
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Hf UJli c__Jjk4^ HL 

’^-*4^ J)^I ’ ^ ^ <i^V ^bc=V" ^ Sr^V" 

j.i^ jj iyyo a^'U LUj ♦ ^ ULlI ^ <L^Kj 

jj J);( jU^ 3^' y ^“1^ ^ * uy / vl / 

■I 

^ - J^ ^ ^ ' Ijy' ^ 

lit c^U J^ 4-^ ' 


^ ^1 ^ »> 4-!^ ^3^ 

lil^O y» y^‘ 
y «L cr^W 

** / 

y^^l *^y^ ^ e;^ 

/ 

s/)^ S:*^ 4^ 4-* u^y ^ "*y ^ 

* ij/ *45jl Jj<^ A yi) ^ 
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HindostInI {ThSlh variety). 

(Xn$]^d Alldh Khdn, circa 1800 .) 

fin: «rraf Twm-# ’«ni% finr-^ 

w?fT ^ ^T?T-*f WT ^ firarar fit^r-^si ir? 

Trar it 

^trfiraf ^nfirat ^ ? i 

' 5 ^-^ fim «rTst ?rf ^ nifif II 

g?raT ^ fi 3 ?n^-’^ gv nt 

1 ?^ ^ ft I fitsti ^ ft w^-ft 

Jrati ^fir^- 5 t II 

^^-ft ’ttfia ff ^ gsi^-ft ^ fi% I sn^ ft fft 

^ ft I gjtft-ft ft ^ I ftift-^ stmst-ft ^:«Tft 
’ifff ft ^ ^ I %ft ^»rraT 

Tvt ft ft wt ’wfimf-ft ^ 5tn:t% fk «tt i ff^r-iwT ft 

^n% TtfT »!% I fiiT-f ^nn fhr-TO ffrft —ft ^-ft ^ ftw 

g|f ^ wrm fr ^ ^[Jtf '^rft tft artsr-w fftift wtft 

srffft-f ^ flW XRfiraf f 7 t-if f—ft ft St ft^ II 

Tw fitT gwrfft ^ ff»t Tin -^t-f nn ^tnr-ft 
nrr^-^—ftRf-tt ftrf ^fTT-%—ft g n ftm n f® n Tntnr i 'ftr 

Tifrt nrt—fira-’^tt anr '3ft-% ar '^ft-ft grn gft 
Tift Tft-% I W 15m I Tpjit Tnxf-f nft Twmr 1 ^ ffnf 
TPT^t Tn^-ntf ¥ nff uTTttn 11 ^ ftt ft—f® ft- 
fft nff nmi 1 ^ to nTfit-f gs ffft t-Hnt-<3TOf-ftT-3n-t 
Wi aft 1 ftf »nS 'sff nff-Ttr toiitt ^ TO-f nrtSt-Trr TOni- 
■tftff II 

,^0L. Xt, TABT I. , ® * 
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I 

tiw ^ Is Is ^ TO wf «TO-^ Itti 

ftra-if fr^ f j ^ flr€t H's ^ i ^ ^ 

^ % ^(f-t I ^lfTT-?ft ^ 

s^-fr #N *r ^ I 5»j^-4T^-if-% tj*if lhl[ ^ *tS fti%- 

fttl ^TO TO—TO—^«rT ^g^TO TO—ftrc fWr-^—^ 

iRI-^—*IT^ ^IST-V^—TO(T-«ST—9fl ^ TTff 

srfr %?ff I fip^TO >?t *i fswt% ^ TOTTO ^?t *1 ^ 

TO—art vra ttn arw-^ ^ atnw-n TOtn-’rot-^—aof-«BT wf 

«rff ^?r tI Hftt-^ ST ir# I 5T stff Ttt-srtr i 

• 

If-t tNr-^ s)ffTr-sirT Starr ^-at^ Tfro-aiT arar—W 

f® trn TOtTfT ataiT aff i ^ Tni-afr atarr ata fifsarat ^ 

TO atar-ar ^afarat TOrat l-gft a-fsarrl-^ aanft ;ptslt art 
aarrat t €t ^-t a fr aarm at tot aa to ^T-t aaf f H an a i <ri i 
fttar sa-t frar to aro-aft tcrarar i ‘ 

TO arrot'SRT arat-ararr aaf ara-aft arTTTm-%—^ tar 
f? tta TO ^armt-l* ata farm-l i ^ffror to ^-aa ^-arr 
atra-aft amr^rr-w i ^ ^ TOT-t tot tr aa to-to to-to 
a 5 ?-a(f^ ^ ftra^-faaj ^nntf i ^ ^a^-ft arra-at sro-arr 
atfT—# fai^ % sir a^rt afro—TOarraj-t fartf-lt aa-af— 

arat ^at^ to' arra i 

• 0\ 

wrr-if *{ 1 

aiTOt ^ ¥ ft TO trorr-f tf i 
TO TOt-aTt-t art tot m TOt | 
aram ft f® f arc ^TOn-tf If ii 

TO TO atra ara-at at*^ fr-St ^at tot ¥far% ^ to-^ a? 

W TOWT TO ’fTST-^ TTO TO-^ TO 

®s ♦ ^ 

TOamr-if ii 
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TRANSLATION. 

Having bowed my head, I rub my nose (in the dust) before Him, my Maker, by 
whom we all were made, and by whom in an instant^ were revealed all |thoae things 
of which the secret had hitherto been found by none. 

Each breath that comes and goes, 

Without meditation on Him, would be a noose for our necks. 

How shall this puppet, that holds in remembrance the Being that makes it 
dance, fall into any difficulty {lit. sourness) ? How shall bitterness and astriugency be 
met with? It is the sweetness of this fruit which thou shouldst taste, as thy fore¬ 
fathers have tasted of cYoellenoe from their elders.® 

For seeing He gave the eyes, and for hearing tlio oars. The nose also He made 
prominent amongst all (the features). On our forms bestowod He a soul Where 
has a vessel of clay so much power as will enable it to declare the skill of its potter ? 
Of a truth, how can that which is created praise its Creator, and what can it say ? Let 
him who thus would do, babble in vain, (but as for me,) if every hair of the down upon 
my body from head to feet were each to speak and to continue glorifying, and were to 
remain rapt in that case for as many years as there are sands in all tlie rivers and 
blossoms and pods in the fields, even then they could not accomplish aught. 

With this hovring of my head, I also prostrate myself day and night before that 
Friend® of the Giver, far advanced (in favour), on whose account it was said, ‘if Thou 
hadst not been, I would have created nothing.’ And of his cousin (‘All), whose 
niarriage was contracted in his family, the rcmombranoo has always been with me. 
(As I remembered, him), I exulted, and could not contain myself. And as many 
children as there are of him, to them alone am I devoted.* Whoever else there may 
be, he pleases not my heart. Beyond the pale of this family, what have I to do nnth 
any vagabond, sharper, thief, or robber ? While,I live, and wliile I die, on all these 
alone and on their house, day and night, do I place my hope. 

THE FOUNDATION* OF A WONDROUS TALE. 

One day, while I was sitting doing nothing, it came into my thought to write a 
story in which there should not appear the employment® of any language except 
Hindu!. Having taken this resolution, my heart expanded like a flower-bud. No 
foreign words or rustic expressions were to appear in it. Of those who heard (my 
intention), a few great scholars, old-fashioned curmudgeons, wily old rascals, introduced a 
cats’ concert,^ wagging their heads, screwing their faces. Lifting up their noses and eye¬ 
brows, petrifying their eyes, and began to say, ‘ we don’t see how this thing can be. Tliat 


* BM’hi haK*1M, in an iuntant, lit, white the words were being said. 

® There is a pnn here, which cannot bo translated. bafdi means literally ‘ greatnoes from the great.' 

* Mohammad. 

^ Htwally ‘ to introduce one person to another,’ Hence, ‘ to fascinate, beguile.’ Hence, as here, ‘to le 

an objeot of aSection or devotion.' 

* f>aul 1> 'method, manner, appearanoe, shape.’ Bat 4^l*nd is ' to lay a foundation.’ 

* dictionary meaning of jwf is ' a menstruum, a solrest, a flux.’ It is the application of anything, m the appli- 
eation of a medhdne, of fire, of plaster, of a smearing, and so on. 

^ Xhaf-rSg is Htemlly ' six tunes' (played at onse). Hence ‘ diseord.' It corresponds exactly to the cats’ concerts of 
soho^rlboy Jkhi pittk^rdnd is ta turn tbe ejei to itono (patthat*), to give a itotiy stare. 
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the quaiitj of Hindui should not appear, that the quality of local dialects should not slip‘ 
in, that the style in use among the better sort of people, the super-excellent, which they 
employ amongst themselves, should under such conditions remain as it always was, and 
that neither of these (two faults) should be reflected in it,—that is impossible.’ 

I took offence at the difBlculties raised by their cold sighs (of discouragement), and 
replied with some irritation, ‘ I have said nothing so very wonderful. If I show you 
a grain of mustard seed and try to persuade you that it is a mountain; if I play a 
pantomime with my fingers and call the false true; if I construct entangled and uncon¬ 
nected sentences without measure or moderation; if (in short) I cannot do (what I 
propose), then, well and good; (you are quite right to ask me) why I let such words 
issue from my mouth. (Let us judge by results.) In what way soever it is effected, an 
end is put to the dispute.’ 

The narrator of this story here declares himself, and to that degree in which some 
people proclaim him (in the way of praise), speaks conformably. Passing the right 
hand over the face (in consideration), I explain myself. Whatever my Benefactor 
willed, that, whether it is gestures and hints,‘ or coming and going, or leaping and jump¬ 
ing, or struggling and striving, will I show. Immediately on seeing which, the steed of 
your fancy, which is much faster even than lightning, and which in his bound is like 
the deer, will be lost in amazement.® 

Mounting my horse I come. 

The skill I have I show it all. 

Whatever He who wished did wish, that, at once, 

In whatever I may say, do I show forth. 

Do you now give ear, and turning towards me, look for' a moment in my direc¬ 
tion. See in what manner I progress, and what sort of flowers I disclose from the petals 
of my lips. 


‘ Tho dictionary meoaing of Uto-hhdo is * vary little.’ Tdvi is properly the rod glow of the fwo whoa *ngty. When, 
a person’s face is inflamed with rage, he is said tdw dehhldnd, Bhdw is a gesture or hint Thus, iidw no ditAdd, 

Itahi, don’t hint, speak plainly. In tdie-hhdw, tdK is little more than a doublet of hkdw, kb in th# phnu» w-nJ tdw^ 
bhdie dehhdyd, par ma*-n9 ih na mdni, ap^nJ'Af (dk rakihf, he gare me several hints, but I did not head, and etook to* 
my offn determination. 

' Ohavkarf is the bound off oil four legs at once, taken by a d*er. Hence ' to foi^get one’g botlhd' is' to be lost is* 
.smasement.' 
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Ill 

The next specimen is an extract from the Th?th ffindhkd Thdth, a short novel 
l»y Pandit AySdhya Singh IJpadhyay. It is an admirable specimen of the true Hindo- 
stani language^ free from any admixture of borrowed words, whether Persian or 
Sanskrit. This pathetic story, illustrating Hindu life in northern India, is well worth 
the study of everyone who wishes to master the real language spoken by the people of 
the Upper Boab, which is at the same time readily intelligible wherever HindOstAni 
is employed as a lingua franca. This is more than can be said either for the Persianised 
Urdu of Maulvis, or for the Pandit-ridden Hind! of Benares. 

It has been published both in the Deva-nagari and in the Persian characters, and 
both editions are here given. I append a fairly literal translation The Indian idiom, 
it will be observed, is retained throughout. There is none of the Persian order of words 
which we have observed in the preceding specimen. 


c No. 3.] 

1NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HlNDOSTANi {Thith variety). 

{Par^it Ayadhyd Singh VpMhydyf 1899 .) 

^ V!Z I ^ %, ®i4 

srart aft’-’ift izj ^ i ^ 

m ft-w, gnsraiff-# m ^ ^ 

^ inv ft-nm, ^ 

TTO ^ t f W irr-t xref tfl-f ii 

TO irN, TOrfi '#^91, ^ 9^% »lTt, 

^ ^ »tfl TO flBtn 9ITn 5tf- 

m grro % I Vf ^ »ifar-g TTm-% arrf ^ 

^ TO?I I 

^ 9R fft TOT, TO firror i to 
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^ 'TO-t finsnft '«k 'ar(Er-% 

« 

^piniT I TO^irT wr*nTt-^, ^rra^, 

% ^nz I vr ^trar 4t, ht f® «t-# i 

ftit wift-it ^-% ipsT, 'W nw gJT »*f t f 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central QROUft 

WESTERN HINDI. 


HindOstAnI {Thifh vaeiety). 

( Pundit A.yifilhyffi Sinyh I7pff>dh}/fl>yt 1S99*) 


4 -^ ^ 5 ^ 

- A. Ji ^ ^ 

^yt y ^ jL)u - iL ^ 


# «« •« 

k.^'f yi »; lyv® ^ v^y ’”) J)' '3^ 

^) yjoiyo - lyy y^y - !3«^ 

• iJj* sr*j j/' jV ^ ’ 4 d I^V 


c_y ^L ^1 - .J_ K ^Jj SjOAj iOj^ ^i,ojJyo 

Ifel 

^ jj' ‘=^j’ '3-'^ '^^‘‘■^ ‘^' 

«• 

ujj ^u. ii. <i- s:f> >^> yb 

eiV* oy« KjJ A. lyi J- / 3 ;^ ^ ^ 

y ^y 30 ^J_Jb‘i ^ HL. - A b < 5 - ’^j 

^yy t-^J ‘=--r^ ij^y.‘^ - cr)t* «=>? 

mu IX, TAX’! I. 


o 
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Jj! aL iW S:r« s/)* ^ ^ 

Sr^ ■ Sr*^*^ / irt <!iL u/y^ ur«V 
- dl»4 ^^1 ^ -iii- 

^ .^t -i- ^ *> 

* (jV r*^' ^ <j^y^ 
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TRANSLATION. 

A. girl of eleven years of age is standing in the garden by her house watching for 
fiomeone to come. The sun is about to set, the olouds are suffused with red, a gentle 
breeze is giving coolness to her spirit. In a short time the sun set, and, just as it was 
beginning to be dusky, someone became visible approaching, from another side of the 
garden, that side where the girl was standing. In a little while he came and stood by 
her. When the girl saw him she said, ‘ DSonandan, where have you been all this time P 
I have been standing here a long while waiting for you.* 

DSonandan is a youth of fourteen or fifteen years. To look at his well-favoured 
fair-complexioned face, shapely hands and feet, slender form, high and broad forehead, 
long arms, and large heart-attracting eyes, you would think that Jayanta, the son of 
Indra, had himself descended from heaven and come down to the earth. He really be¬ 
longed to the same village as that in which the girl lived, and from babyhood they had 
been fond of each other. Every third or fourth day, as he found an opportunity, 
D§onandan would come to see her, and she, too, would meet him with the greatest affec¬ 
tion, and with her sweet, sweet, words would attract his soul. The girl knew that 
Deonandan would come that day, and for this reason had been looking out for him. He 
did come, but it was a little late, and that is why she said to him, ‘ Deonandan, where 
have you been all this time ? ’ 




volt, a, PUT 1. 
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LUCKNOW LITERARY URDO. 

The following specimen is in the Persianised Literary Urdii of Lucknow, The 
preference for Persian words instead of indigenous ones is manifest from the first 
sentence. 

Notice, loo, the preference for the Persian order of words with the verb in tlie 
middle, not at the end of the sentence, and the subject after the object. Hindi, or indeed 
any pure Indo-Aryan language, will not tolerate sentences like chula dya hdp-ke pds^ 
he went to his father. The true Indian order would be bdp-he pds chald dyd. Again 
the order of the phrase ek nankar-kd ua-ne pUohhd is not truly Indian. The Indian 
order would be ua-ne ek naukar-kd (or -ae) puchhd, the subject preceding the object. 

The specimen (which is a version of the Parable) is given in the Persian character. 
As it is a good specimen of Urdu handwriting, it is given in facsimile, and not in type. 



[ No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostAnI (Standard DedC variety). 
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Central Group. 


WESTEBN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANt (Standard Ued^ variety). District, Lucknow, 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek shakJjs-ke do bete the. Dn-ml-se chhota bap-s6 

One man-of two sons icere, Them-in-from the-younger father-to 

kahng laga, ‘ abba jan, jaodad-m© hamara jb-kuchh hissa hai ham- 

tO’say began, 'father dear, property4n my whatever share is me- 

ko de-dijie.’ ChunSche us-n6 apna a<saga dono-ko taqsim 

to give-away.' Accordingly him-hy his-own property both-to division 

kar-diya. Aur chand-lii roz ba‘d chhOta beta sab miil 

toas-made-and-given. And some-even days after the-younger son all property 

ikattha kar-ke bahut dur-ke mulk-mi cbalfi-gaya auv walii 

together made-having great diatance-of country-mto went-away and there 

sari daulai ^ohad-pan-ml ura-di. Jab sab uth-gayu to 

all wealth dehaucfiery-in squandered-away. When all up-went then 

US mulk-m6 qaha^-e-‘a7^im para aur woh muhiaj ho-cbala. Am* Ub- 

that country-in a-famine-great fell and he needy became And him- 

ne us midk-ke ek rais-ke hi ja-kar naukan kar-li. 

by that country-of a rich-native-of place-in gone-having service took. 

Us-n6 ise apn6 khet5*mi suari charane-ke liye bhej- 

Him-by for-this-one his-own fields-in swine feeding-of for it-was-sent- 

diyft. Wah, to, bari arzu-ke sath un chhilkS-se blii p6t 

away. Me, indeed, great desire-of with those husks-with even belly 

bhar-leta jo suari khati-thT, magar woh blii kisi-n6 

would-have-Jilled which the-swine eatmg-were, but that even anyone-by 

us-k6 na d5. Ab us-ki akhi khulf. Us-ne kaha 

him-to not was-given. Now him-of eyes opened. Mim-by it-was-said 


ki, ‘ bahutfir© 

* mazdur 

to 

mere bap*ke 

yah^ 

pet 

bhar 

that, * many 

labourers 

indeed my father-of 

house-at belly 

full 

khaua pal, 

balki 

bacha 

bhi 

rakhai, aur 

mai 

bhukhi 

marS. 

food get, nay-rather 

saving 

also 

keep, and 

I fr^ 

om-hunger 

dAe. 

TJthS aur 

abba-k§ 

pSs 

jaS 

aur un-sg 

kahQ, 

** abba 

jan, 

Let^me-riae and 

father-of 

near 

go 

and 'him-to 

say, 

“father 

dear. 

rnuR SJ)uda-ka 

aur 

ap-kg 


bu?ur-mi gunah-gar 

hu, aur 

ab 

J Ood-qf 

and your-Monour-of 

presence-in 

sinner 

am, and 

now 
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}S laiq nab? ki ap>ka b§ta kablaU. Mujhe apn6 

this worthy not that your-Honour-of son I-tnay-he-called. Me your-own 

mazdurS-ml rakh-lijiy6.” ’ Pas woh utba aur chala-aya bap-kS 

lahourers-in having-kept-talee.*^ * So he arose and went the-father^t^ 

p^ Hanoz fasilg-lii-se tha ki bap-ne dekh-liya anr 
near. Yet distance~even-ai he-was that the-father-hy he-was^seen and 

j'ahm klia-bar daura, ^ale-se lagaya, anr piyar kiya. 

pity eaten-having he-ran, neck-to was-attached, ajid lore was-made. 

Aur ])ete*ne us-so ‘ ar? kiya, ‘ abba jan, inaT 

And the-son-hy hlmAo the-reqnest was-made, * father dear, I 

Kbuda-ke huzur aur ap-kl nazar-mg gunab-gar hS, aur ab 

God-qf presence and yonr-JB.onour-of sight-in sinner am, and now 

is laiq nabT ki ap-ka beta kahlaS.’ Magar 

this iDorthy not that your-Honour* of son I-may-be-called.* But 

l)!ip-ne apne naukarS-ko hukm diya ki, ‘ ‘umda-s6 

ihe-father-hy his-own sercants-to ^ order was-given that, ‘ good-than 


‘iiinda po.shak 

lao aur 

in-ko 

pabnao; 

agutlii 

liAth-me aur 

good dress 

bring and 

th is-one-on 

put; 

a-ring 

hand-on and 

juta paft-ing pinbao; aur 

sab 

log 

da'wats 

kba-kar 

kbvishiya 

shoe feet-on 

put; and 

all 

people feast 

ea ten-having rejoicings 

manai. 

Mera yeb 

farzand 

mar*kar, 

phir 

jiya; aur 

lei-m-ceJehrate. 

My this 

son 


died-having, 

again 

lived ; and 

gum ho'kar, 

phir 

mila 

» 

Chunache woh 

sab log 

lost hecome-having, again 

was-found.' 

Accordingly they 

all people 

kiiuibiya nianftne lage. 






rejoicings to-celebrate began. 





Us waqi 

us-ka 

bara 

beta 

khet-par 

tha. 

Jab woh 

That time 

him-of 

elder 

son 

* field-on 

was. 

TVhen he 

l)alat*kar 

ghar-k6 

qarib 


pahOchA 

to us'ue gAne 

retumed-having 

house-qf 

near 


arrived 

then him-by singing 

aur naob-ld 

awAz suni. 

jEk 

naukar-ko 

us-nS 

bula-kar 

and dancing-of 

sound was-heard- 

A 

servant 

him-hy 

oaUed-having 


pucliba ki, ‘yeb sab kis bftt-par hO-rahft-liai ? * Us-n6 

it-was-asked that, ‘ this all what matter-on going-on-is ? ’ Sim*hy 

ufi-se kaliS,, ‘ Hp-ke bhai a6-hai aur un-ke 

him-to H-was-said, * yourSonour-of brother come-is and hinxf safe- 

salamat wapas ang-par ap-k§ walid-nS jMin kiyfi-bai/ Woh 

' sound hack coming-on yourSononr-<f father-hy feast made-is.* Se 

babut bigra, gbar-kfe andai>bl ua j4ta ibl^. Is^paf 

much was-put-out, hotise-of inside-even not going teas. This-npon 
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tui-ka 

bap 

babar nikal 

hyh aur 

mauang laga. 

Us- 

him-of 

tke-father 

outside emerging came and to-appease began. 

Him- 

ue 

bap-se 

kaha 

ki, ‘ dekhiye, 

if^ne bar*s0-8e 

niai 

by 

the-father-to 

it-was-said that, ‘ see, so-many years-from I 

ip-ki kijidmat 

karta-liS 

aur kisi waqt 

ap-ke 

Imkm- 

youtiT-Honour-of service 

doing-am 

and any time 

yow'-Honour-of 

orders- 

se 

sartabi 

nabi 

ki ; 

us-par bill 

ap-iie 

kabhi 

from 

disobedience 

not 

was-done, 

: that-on even 

your-Honour-by 

ever 

mujhe 

bakri-ka 

ek 

bacbcbn 

tak na diya 

ki apnc 

dOsto- 

to-me 

she-goat-of 

one 

young-0716 

up-to mt was-given that my-own friends- 


ke sath kjhushi nianata. Mai^ar ju-h? ap-k^ 

of with refoicings I-nught-have-celehrated. But as-ereu your-Honour-of 

yell beta aya jis-iie ap-ka sam inal kasbiyS-inP gawii- 

this sou came mhom-by your-Uonour-of all substance horlots-in was- 

diya, to ap-ne uu-ki kbatir-se jashii kiya* Usi-n6 

lost, then your-JI&nour-hy him-of afficiion-hy a-feasi was-made.' Jlim-hy 

iis-he kalia, ‘ beta, turn liauu\5ha more pas lio; jo-kuclih nicra 
him-to it-waa~sald, ‘ son, you always tne near are; whatever mine 


hai, 

woli 

tumbai'a 

hai. 

Munasib 

vehl iha 

ki 

luimdog 

is. 

that 

yours 

is 

Proper 

this-indeed was 

that 

we-people 

kbushiya 

manaS 

aur 

masrur 

liB, kyB-ki 

liunbara 

bhal 

rejoicings 

may-celebrate and 

happy 

may-be, because 

your 

brother 

mar-ke, 

zinda 

hua-bai; 

aur 

gum ho'ko, 

phir 

mil a-hai.’ 

died-having, 

alive 

bccome-has 

; and 

lost beconu-having, 

again 

found-is' 


YOU a, PART z. 
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QASBAtT URDO of LUCKNOW. 

Tlip preceding specimen has illustrated the high, literary style of Lucknow Urdu. 
Wo now proceed to give specimens of the ordinary Urdu spoken in the city. It is 
known as qa^bdtl, from qa^hdt, the plural of qaaba, a quarter of a town. 

It is not so liighly Persianised as the literary dialect, but possesses the typical order 
of words which Urdu has borrowed from Persian. Thus we have jdnib dakhin, in the 
southern direction, the Indian order of which would be dakhinjdnib. Similarly, kindre 
daryd-e Sa’/^kCi instead of daryd-e Sal-ke kindre^ on the bank of the river Sai. 

I give two specimens of this form of Urdu. The first is a short passage of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, which I give in transliteration only, merely for the purpose 
of comparison with the literary dialect. The other is a folk-tale about the temple of 
Bhahresar in NigohS. It is given in the Persian character, with full transliteration and 
translation. 

[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central QroOp. 

WESTBHN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTANi (QASBATi UeD^ OF LUCKNOW). 

Specimen I. 

£k shakhs'ke do larke the. Un-me-se chhote-nS apne bap-se kaha ki, * ai hip, 
jaedad-m§-sc jo merS haijq hota-ho mujhe d6-dijiye.’ Tab us-ne un-ko apni jsedad 
taqsim kar-di. Aur there rOz;-ke ba‘d chhota, larka sab kuchh mal jam‘ kar-ke §k dur- 
ke mulk-ko rawSna hua, aur waha-par apna mftl ‘aiyashi-mi urSr-diya. Aur jab sab 
kharch kar-dala, tab us mulk-mi bara qaht para, aur woh kbud moht^ hone laga. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

‘ WESTERN HI.NDI. 

Hindostan! (QASBATi Urdu of Lucknom;, 

Specimen II. 

LjL^ ftcL) iij ^ ^ hjSmj^o 

* ^ I)^ 0-dii^ ^ ^y> 

L.r^ aUlclj ^ 1^ y 

^ y^>y>o LifcX.^ iL^ ^ I jl^J ^ C—y '.. . ,. ftJ j..i>,J ^ 

^iij 4 ^ ‘^_y® Ulm j^i .y" y 

sLijlj (.«^ ^ ^ '^xi* ^ O'XX'Mi.rf' ^ 

‘“^ y f^y^ ^3y 

^ CL^yo ,^_^1 1^ .iiL C—Ji>^ 

/ 

jjl J* ‘-yy^ <s- 4^ ‘^- '"jr' >^)’ j;’ s^j* 

jT sLioL n^. jj!- • u^j* »L,jL 

TOL. IX, PAHT :. ^ ® 
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15 {^] ^ C.J^ 

Jii y i>ij ^ y, j-jt j;I ly y^y^ eL ir> 

♦ lj(3 j.5^ ^ JsLijL 0^ 

j;; 

i^KiiK <i_ «i— 

I 

I 

jf ji c)S ^y' yiX “^Z ^ y 

* ^ 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

IIiNDOSTANi (Qa^BATI UrDI/ OF LuCKNOW). 

Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Qasbji Ni^olia-ki jiinil) dakhin 
Town Nigoha-qf direction southern 

jis-ko Bhaurosar kahto-liai, aiir 
which Bhauresar calling^ they-are, and 


ek luandir 
a temple 

kinaro 

on-the-hank 


Avaqe' liai. Aur waha-par liar 
situated ts. And ihere-ou ecer^ 

akaar loaf bar rOz c 

generally people every day payii 

jaya-kartc'liai, aur jo niaqsad 
going-regularly-a re, and what clesire-i 

pura hota'hai. 
fulfilled being-is. 

Suimc;-m? aya-hai ki 6k 

Rearing-in come-it-is that one 

un-ke iiiandir-par tashrl 

that~{God-)of temple-on honoured-wi 

manyia tbi ki is mandir-kO « 

intention was that this temple got 

lewe, aur sadba mazdur us 
taken-out, and hundreds labourers tha 

bue, lekin murat-ki intil 

became, hut the4mage-cf end 

Badsbab-ne giu8?e-mi a-kar 

ihe-Bmperor-by anger-in come-having 

murat-kO tor-dalfi.’ Tab 

knaffe break-in-pieces.^ Then th 

kiya, aur do ek zarb mi 

toos-made, and two one strokes the- 


bar Du-shamba-ko 
every Monday-on 
darshaii-ko 

paying-respects-for i 
niaqsad-c dili 


iir M.-ibadco-ji-ka bai, 
de Mahddeo-jl-of is, 

daryii-e SaTke 

the-river-of Sal-of 

► inela hota-liai, aur 
a-fair being-is, and 
bila iiagba 

without intermission 
rjikbtfi-bai wob 


desire-qf of-the-heart keeping-they-are 


wob 

that 


6k waqt-me Auranf>z6b Badsbab bbl 

me time-in Aurangzeb the-Emperor also 


tashrlf-lac'tbc. Aur uii-kl yob 

honoured-with-his-preseiwe. And Rim-of this 

mandir-kO « khudwa-kar murat-ko nikalwa- 

temple got-dug-up-having theAmage he-might-get- 

inazdur us murat-ko uikaluo-ko luustaMdd 

labourers that image^of taking-out-for ready 

tt-ki intiba ua ma'lum hui. Tab 


mazdur 


intiba 

end 


found became. Then 

di ki, ‘ i.s 

was-given that, ‘ this 
torna shurii' 

to-break commencement 

lagai, balki, kucbh 


Then 


ijazat 

ng permission 
mazdurS-ne 
the-labourers-by 
murat-mi 


wos-made, and two one strokes the-image-in were-applied, nay, somewhat 
^ikast bhi bo-gai, jis-ka nishan aj-tak bhi maujud hai, aur 

broken also it-became, which-of the-mark today-to also existing is’ and 
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qadr»e Irt^ nn bhi murat-se numud hua; lekin aisi 

Uttle-a blood also the4mage-from visible became; hut such 
qiidrat murat-ki zahir liui, aur usi murat-kS 

supevnatui'al-power thedmage-of manifest became, and that-vevy image-of 

niche-se hazarha bhafire nikal-parc, aur sab fauj-e Badshah-ki 

beloto-from thousands hornets issued, and nil the~army-of the-Emperor-of 

bhaQrS-se paresban hui. Aur yeb kbabar Ead^ali-ko bhi ma‘luin 

hornets-from distress became. And this news the-Emperor-to also known 

hui. Tab Bad^ah-ne Imkin diva ki, 'achchba, is 

became. Then the-Emperor-hy order was-given that, ‘good, this 

inurat-ka naiii aj-s6 Bbaiiresar hua, aur jis 

image-of name today-from Bha>uresar{Lord-of-Hornets) became, and what 

tarh-par thi usi terh-se band kar-do,* aur khi.id 

moTmer-Ofi' it-was that-very mnnner-hy closed-up make,' and himself 

Badahah-ne mural maickur Ijand karane-ka inti/am 

the-Emperor-hy the-image aforesaid closed-up causing-to-make-of arrangement 

kar-diya. 

was-made. 

Ab chand rOz-se ‘ilSwa darshan-ke bahut-se dukandar 

Now some days-from beside paying-respect s-of many-very shopkeeper 

log wahS dukani lagatc-ha7. ‘liawa ma'muli cMzS-ke, kas|itkari-ki 

people there shops arranging-are. Besides ordinary tlmigs-of, cuUivation-of 

chizi, jo dchiit-rai babul ziyada kar-ke zarurat hoti-hai, 

things, which villages-in much more done-hamng necessary being-are, 

wahi-par mil sakti-hai. 
there-on be-found can. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

To the south of the town of NigohS there is a temple of MabadSo, which people 
call BhaSresar, and is situated on the bank of tiie river Sat. A fair is held there every 
Monday, and every day there is a stream of people wlio come to visit the image, in the 
belief that this act of worship will lead to the fulfilment of all the desires of their hearts. 

The story goes that th(' Emperor Auraugzeb once visited the temple of this deity, 
and gave orders that the image should be dug up and taken out of the temple. He sent 
several hundred labourers, but no matter how deep they dug, they could not find the 
bottom of the image. Enraged at this, the Emperor ordered the image to be broken in 
pieces. The labourers commenced the woik and gave it one or two blows. In doing so 
they damaged it slightly, and tbo marks of this are visible to the present day. A few 
drops of blood also issued from the image. But this indignity only served to make 
manifest the supernatural power which existed in the idol. Thousands of hornets issued 
from lielow it, and put the Emperor’s army of men to flight. When this was told 
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to him he said, ‘ very well, from this day let this image be known as Bhauresar, or the 
Lord of Hornets, and let the earth be filled in so as to restore it to the same condition 
as that in which it was before.* He then himself saw that the arrangements for restor¬ 
ing the image to its original condition were carried out. 

Por a long time not only have people visited this shrine to pay homage to the deity, 
but a number of shopkeepers have sot up shops in the locality. They sell not only the 
ordinary stock in trade but also everytliing that is necessary for village life. 
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BEGAMATT URDO of LUCKNOW. 

The form of Urdu employed by respectable Musalman ladies of Lucknow City is 
known as Begamati. It is said to be very free from any Hindi admixture, but this 
statement is not borne out by the specimens which I have received. 

Two specimens arc given. The first is a transliterated text of a portion of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, for comparison with the other Urdu versions. The other is 
a letter written by a Musalman lady of Lucknow to her mother. It is an admirable 
specimen of this dialect, full of quaint idioms and vivid expressions. I give it in fac¬ 
simile of the original manuscript, together with a transliteration and translation. The 
writing of the manuscript is in the ordinary broken Urdu running hand. 

Note that Persian and Arabic words ending in a short a are not inflected for the 
oblique cases, as the grammars tell us should be done. Thus, Khduam Sdhiba (not -be)-ke, 
(by the son) of the Kih anam Sahiba ; chha mahlna (not -ne)-kd bachcha, a baby of six 
months. This is a common irregularity of writing, which, however, does not affect the 
pronunciation. These oblique forms are pronounced as if ending in e. Sdhiba-ke is 
pronounced Sdfiibe-ke, and so on. 

[No. 7.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstani (BEgamatI UbdA or Lucknow). 

Specimen |. 

Ek admi-ke do bete thS. Un-mi-s6 chhote bap-se bola, ‘ abba-jan, mal asbab-mi 
jitna hamara hi^^a hai ham-ko de-dijiye.’ Aur us-ne apni daulat donS-ko bSt-di. Thdyfe 
dinS ba‘d chhota sab jam‘-jatha samg^-kar bahut diir kisi mulk-ko nikal-gaya. Waha sab 
ghohad-pan-mS ura baitha. Jab sab utli-u^a-gaya to us mulk-mS bahut bara qal^^^ pard>i 
aur yeh mohtaj ho chalS. 
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Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

KHATT BEtI-KI TAILAF-SE MA-KO 

LETTER EAVOUTEIt-OF EIEECTT ON-F ROM MOTRER-TO. 

Ammi jaii, KtiiiJa kaiv ;!]» .salaiuat rahe. 

MotJiei' dear, God may-make Yocr-llononr {;iH-)safety may-remain. 

Baliin Jbaimnan Sahi]) aj Laklinaii-in? dakFil Un-se 

Sister Jhamman Sdiiiha today Lucknoio-in entered became. Her-from 

ap-ki .sab kb^ir wa salaii ma'Juin bui. Ban* 

Your-Roiiour-of all health and known became. The-elder 

mamu-ka ji ae-din (liamo.^a) manda rabta-bai. 

maternal-uncle-of spirit daily (i.c. always) unwell remaininy-is. 
Lakbiiau-mi bahut dawa*darjuan kl. inagav kucbb faida nahl 

Lucknow-in much medicine-drugs tvere-done, but any benefit not 

hua. Kalb agar upar-wala bo-gaya, 

became. Tcnnorrow if the-ahove-one (i.e. the-moon) happened (i.c. becomes visible), 

to Jum‘a-rat-ko wob zarur zariir ‘ilaj kanic Eaiz-abad 

then Thursday-on he certainly certainly {for-)treatment doing Faizabad 
sidbarlge. 
h e-will-start. 

Aj-kalb yaha cborS-ka bara narg^a hai. Paros-mi 

Nowadays here thieves-of great gang is. The-neighbourhood-in 

!^anam Sahib-ke yaha kalh din-dabare kai ohor 

EbffJham Sdhiba-of at yesterday in-hroad-daylight several thieves 

gbus-ae. Bara g^ul*^b&para macba. Sipabi nigore, gawar-ko 

entered. Much noise-clamour was-raised. Constables useless, boot'- o/ 

lath, samjhe na bujhe, hullar sunte-bi hamare 

stick, understood not knew, uproar immediately-on-hearing our 
maikaii<m€ darrana chale-ae. Wob tO kabiye, bari khairiyat 

house-in straightway came. That verily you-may-say, great good-luck 

gu^ri. Admi dyorbi-par maujud tha. Us-ne roka 

happened. A-man ante-chamber-on present was. By-him it-was-stopped 
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thama. Nah?-t6 sab-ka samna ho-jata. Us-ml-sfe 

impeded. Otherwise all{’of‘U8)‘of exposure would-have’been. That-out-i^f 
do chor pakre bhi gag. MuS-ne hakim-ke samnS 

tu>o thieves arrested also went. The-idiots-by the-magistrate-of before 
ulta chhudda rakha ki, ‘ Khanam Sahiba-ke b(He-ne makan 

contrary accusation brought that, ‘ Khanam Sdhiba-of ihe-son-hy the-house 

akwane-ko bahana-se ghar-mi bulaya. Do paliar band 

estimating-of pretext-on house-in {we-)were’8ummoned. Two watches confined 

rakha, pachas rupaiye chhin-liye, ulta “ chor cbOr ” 

{we-)wei'e-hept, fifty rupees were-snatched-away, contrary “ thief thief" 
kar-kc ghiil macba-diya.’ 

doing noise was-raised.’ 

Nazir aur un-ki biwi-mg roz-marra jhanjhat liua-karti-hai. 

Nacir and him-of wife-between daily wrangling keeps-going-on. 

Nazir-ko to ap jiiniye, — ok nak-cbarha. Biwi 

Nazir indeed Your-Monour may-know, — a nose-mounted-one. The-wife 

bhi iniza jdar; 2 arra-^arra-si bat-par * tti tCi, inaT inaT ’ 

also haughty; very-little matter-on ‘ thou thou, I 1' (i.c, quarrelling) 

hone lagtl-liai. Lakli samjliaya, ‘bahin, 

to-be beginning-is. Hundred-tlmisand was-if-remomirale<i{-by-me), ‘sister, 

kachcha sath hai. Ebuda raklie Siyanl larki 

inexperienced company is. God preserreicyou). Youthful daughter 

biyalmo laiq pahlu-se lagi baithi-bai. XTs-ke samne is 

for-being-married fit side-hy close seated-is, Mer-of before this 

bak-bak jhak>jhak din rat-ko dit IdJ-kil-se , kya faida.’ 

talking altercation day night-of teeth gnashing-from what profit.' 

Magar aisi ‘aqlB-par Khuda-ki in^. Samjhane-ing bat-ke 

3ut such wits-ou God-of curse. liemonstrating-on words-of 

batangar badhte-haT. Kaun dakbl-de ? Ulta 

wranglings mcreasing-are. Who may-interfere ? On-the-contrary 

nakkii bane. 

disgraced he-may-become. 

Aulad ‘Ali-ko dekhiye. Na koi bat na chit, bekar 

Auldd ‘All please-see. Not any w07'd or talk, without-gi'ound 

bekar " blii, mS-se lar-bhir-kar dadhiyal 

without-gi'ound also, mother-with quarrelled-having io-gi'ondfather's-house 
chala-gaya. 
he-went-off. 


BOgam Jan-ka 
Begam Jdn-of 
pars6 

ihe-day-before-yesterday 


cbha inahina-ka pala-posa 

six 7non.ths-of brought-‘up{-and)-nur8€d 

jata-raha. Becbari, gk ikh 


bacbcha 

baby 

dabati-hai, 


has-died. Toor-oreature, one eye pressingshe-is, 
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lakh 


asu 

girte-hai. 

Abhi 

Miya-ko 

a-hundred-thousand 

tears 

falling-are. 

Only-now 

[Iter-) husband-to 

mare 

pQr§ 

char mahina 

bhi nahl 

hue-the ki 

yeh asmau 

sittce-death 

full 

four months 

even not 

passed-had when this sky 

phat-para. 


Qharib-ki 

rahi-sahi as 

bill tut-gai. 


fell-in. 

The -poor- woman - o f 

reinaining hope 

also broke. 



FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A LETTEK FKOM A DAI GHTER TO HER MOTHER. 


Dearest Mother, 

May God ordain that you ever remain in safety. Sister Jliamman arrived today 
in Lucknow, and from her we have heard how you are i?etting on. The elder uncle’s 
health is daily getting worse and worse. He has been trying all kinds of medicim; here 
in Lucknow, but they don’t seem to do him any good. So, if the moon liecomes visible 
tomorrow, lie will certainly set out on Tliursday for Pai/.abad to bo treated by the 
doctors there. 

Nowadays there is a big gang of thieves about. Yesterday, in broad daylight, a 
number of them got into the liouse of the Khanam Sahiba, who lives close by us. 
There was a great hue and cry, and the fools of police, useless as a boor’s cudgel wliich 
neither knows nor understands, directly they heard the outcry, made straight for our 
house. You may indeed say that we were fortunate, for by great good luck there was 
a man standing at our hall-door who stopped them. Otliorwise all we women in the 
zanana would have been exposed to view. Two of the thieves were caught, and the 
idiots, when they came before the magistrate, brought a countercharge that the Khanam 
Sahiba’s son had invited them into the house under the pretext of getting the building 
valued. They added that he had imprisoned them for some six hours, had robbed them 
of fifty rupees, and liad then got rid of them by calling out ‘ thief, thief.’ 

You will be sorry to hear that Nazir and his wife keep on their daily quarrelling. 
You know Nazir, what sort of man he is, going about with his nose in the air. His wife, 
too, is overweening, and starts a wrangle on ever so little a matter. I’ve reasoned 
with her thousands of times,—‘sister dear, there’s inexperienced company. There’s 
a young marriageable girl sitting close to your side. What good will come from all this 
nonsense and talk, all this teeth-gnashing by day and by night, in her presence ? ’ May 
God’s curse rest on such silly-wits. The more one remonstrates, the more she wrangles. 
Who is there to interfere, with the certainty of having some rude thing said in return ? 

Just look at Aul^ ‘All’s conduct. Without saying a word, nay, for absolutely no 
reason, he has quarrelled with his mother, and gone off to stay with his grandfather. 

Begam Jan’s six-months’ old little baby, which she had been nursing with such 
loving care, died the day before yesterday. Poor creature, when she presses together 
the lids of a single eye, a hundred thousand tears fall. It is only four months since 
her husband died, and now, again, the sky has fallen in upon her. The poor thing’s one 
remaining consolation is now broken. 
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Tlio Urdu of Dellii in Jess Persianised tliaii tlial of Lucknow, and hence more nearly 
fulfils the requirements of a lingua franca intelligible over the whole of India. This 
will be evident from the following specimen (the authorised Urdu version of the 
Parable ol‘ the Prodigal Son, aa issued under the auspices of the British and Poreign 
Bible Society). It will be seen that the vocabulary is on the whole simple, and that the 
Indian, and not the Persiijn, order of words is jireferred. Por another example of Delhi 
Urdu, the Urdu List of Staudai'd Words and Sentences, which was prepared in that city, 
may be consulted. 

The original Urdu version of the New' Testament was made for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society by Henry Martyn during the years 1806*1810. It has been 
thrice revised. The version of the Parable now given is taken from the third and 
last revision carried out by a committee headed by Ur. Weitbrecht during the years 
1893-1899. 

The Bible Society has issued this religion under two forms,—one in the Persian 
character, and the other in the Roman character. I give both here. The system of 
transliteration used by the Bible Society differs somewhat from that employed in the 
present Survey, but this will give rise to no difficulty. 

It is not necessary to give an interlinear translation. 
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HiNBOSTANi (STANBAKD TJRBt, PHRSIAN CHARACTER). 


(Panjab Augciliary Bible Society, 1900.) 


- ^ ^ &-aa. IS (jLt> - c»-| h>^ lyS^ 

\jy^ «i- L.>-t 

jLc UjJ ^jUj j^I - cfXLo Ixj) Uv^ 


^1 y v-^ - Lo IJ! 

Z_ - liJ «i_y ^UsA/C - jy jl$ c^sirw 

^ll <i*L 4d ^3^ »j4^ ^ ^ ;)J;I <i^_! 

- ^ at- y ^Vy'^y ^ 

lii- wL ^1 y" - ^Jy yc ly^j ^ji^ 

JO^ ^ ^ ^ jy^ 

- u3^ ^ b^ ^ c/V 


4-^ 4-^ 

4 

(„,^y y*>^L ^ ^..>*'1 jjo ^y ~ !y ^bi) 
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US' ^ W ^ yf ^.>*^1 y' y ' 

Sr’I — ]y^ y^ '■pO^ y ^ ^ 

^ m- \J^y^ Al ^ “ u 3 ^ ^ y^ ^ < 3 ^^ 

tL~ j^J - ^ lJ^ i>J^ &/oL^ W^l ^iL ^ 

y" <^y^ cJy> £=Ji j^l * 3S^ ^3^ J>5^ 

- ftoy Ltjjj do ^ 

# ^ «:_IL <1 ^ iLc u^l - [^ \jS y^ - ]y^ U-jJ 

yJ y ] - W ^ ly ^ ^1 

'—jjl " 3b^ 'U-W't* «i-i^ y 

^ £L I L-^ I ** A_ y) y^ ^ ^ ^ cLy ci-^^y0 y^ y^y3^ 


“ A- ^ly ly®^ ly ^ ‘yy J13I A_ y 1 uy'^ ly 

" IaL^ ij ui^ jijj jy ^ L.>*'J 

4 

^1 Lp^f ■ ^ «i_LLc ^W- y^^ ^ u.^! 

\oj^ c^y <*1. y^y^ &i y ,yi^ ^Jy* 


UyT®^ ^ y oV r^ SrO*^ 

- UIai^ &^liM* ^1 Ijj &3 

- v/*> )jJ uy-^ 


15 vcX 

M * ^ 

L| Liu do tvu (_aa. ,.JjJ 


- Lji" ^ L-^j i^j - Lj|y }y&^ y ^ yy ^ ^ y 

y *; ^ y® y jjl - ^ <yy® y y - Ity 


^yy - W by ^tcjU UjT^y ‘ ^ 

# ^ ILfi (^J I4J y^ - JyA 6Js^ - L^J »jy ^ y* 
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HiNDosTANi (Standard JJnDts, Homan Chakacteu’). 
(British and Foreign Bible Societf/f JOOO.) 


Ek shakhs ko do betc tho. Un men se chlioie iie baj) so kalia, ki Ai blip, iniil kii jo 
bissa mujli ko paliiiuchta hai, iimjbe de. Us iie apna ma! mala* iinlion bdnt di. Aur 
tbofo dill ba‘d cbliota bold apna sab kiicbb jaiiia‘ karko, ddi’ ke miilk ko rawiina laid, 
aur wahan apna mal liadcbaJni men ura diyd. Aur pab sal) kbarcb kar chuka, To us 
mulk men sakbl kal pani ; aur wub nuibtiii bone lai^a. Pliir us mulk ko ok basbindo ko 
lain ja pan! : us no us ko apue klicTon men siiar cbarane bboja. Aur use lirzii tbf, ki 
jo jibaliyaij suar klitite tbe, un sc apna jiet bbaro; ma^ar kof use na dcta tba. Pbir us 
ne hosb men akar kaha, ki Mere liap ko kilne in mazdiiron ko roti il’rat s(' miJTi bai, aur 
main yaban lilnikliii mar raba bun ! Main utlikar apno liaj) ki* pas j,iun"a, aur us so 
kabiiijga, ki Ai bap, main asiniiii ka aur teri nazar im*u gunaligdr biia: ab is Jaiq nabln 
raba, ki pliir tcra beta kablaun ; mujbo apno mazdur jaisa 111 kar lo. Pas nub utlikar 
apne bap kl tarat' rawiina Iniii Wuh abb! diir In Tbii, ki use dokbkar us ko biiji ko Tars 
dyii, aur daurkar us ko gale laga Uya, aur bose liye. Bote no us si' kabii, ki Ai bdji, main 
dsman kii aur tcrl nazar men guualigar biui; ab is liiiq nabln rabii, ki ])]iir Toni botii 
kablilun. Bap ne apno iiaukaron so kabii, ki Acbclilie so. aohcblia jama jald nikdlkar 
use pahiniio ; aur us kc hath men angutbl, aur pay won men ju1i jiabiuiio. Aur pale biie 
bacblire ko liikar zabb karo, taki liam kbakar klmsbl manaen ; kyunki moni yib beta 
Diiu’da thd, ab zinda bud ; kho gayti tbii, ab mild bai. Pas -wub klmsbl manano lago. 

Lekin us ka bard beta kbet men iba: jab wub likar gbar ko nazdik pabuncba,to gano 
bajdne aur ndclinc kl liwiiz sun!; aur ek naukar ko bulakar daryal’t. karni* lagii, ki Yib 
kyii ho raba hai ? Us ne us so kaba, ki Terii bbiil a gay a bai; aur tore blip no paid bud 
baohlird zabb kardyd liai, is liye ki use bhald cliangd pdyd. Wub gussi* biid, aur andar 
jand na chdbd; magar us kd bap bdliar jdke use maiidnc laga. Us ne apne bdj) se 
jawab me^ kabd, ki Dekb, itne baras se main terl khidinai kai*td bun, aur kablil terl 
bukm‘udull nabln kl; magar mujbe tu nc kabhl ek bakrl kd bacbcbdbbl na diva, ki 
apne doston ke sdth kliushl mandtd : lekin jab terd yib beta ay a, jis ne terd mdl raatd* 
kasbloii men ura dl, to us ke liye tii iie paid liiid bacbhrd zabli kardyd Us nc us sc 
kahtf; Betd, td to hainesha mere pas bai, aur jo kuclih mera liai, wub tera bi bai ; lekin 
kbushi mandnl aur sbddmdn bond mundsib tbd, kyunki terd yili blidl murda tbd, ab 
zinda hda, kho gayd tba, ab mild hai. 


* The Bj«tem of Iranshteration i» that adopted by the Biitisb Bid FoH ign Bible 8o(iel.\, and diffeis somewhat from tli«1 
employed iw the present Survey. 
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MODERN URDO OF DELHI. 

During the last tliirly or forty years a school of writers has arisen in Dellii, which 
has paid attention to the necessity of avoiding the extreme Persianisation of style 
which had hitherto been fashionable, and which is still fashionable in Lucknow. 

The author of this school who has obtained the greatest reputation is Maulavi 
Nagir Ahmad. Two novels by this writer, the Mir*dtu 'l-‘Aru8 (The Bride’s Mirror), 
and the Taubatu*n‘Na§uh (The Repentance of Nasuh), have been edited in England. 
They arc well worth reading, not only as introductions to the Urdu language, but for 
their contents. They are admirable pictures of the home life of respectable Indian 
Musalmans of the middle class. The stories are absolutely unobjectionable and full of 
interest, and are illumined by many pages of true humour. An account of the best 
editions of these works will be found in the Bibliography under the name of their author, 
and for further information regarding the school of writers to which he belongs, the 
reader is referred to Shekb ‘Abdu ’l-Qadir’s work on ‘ The new School of Urdu Literature ’ 
-quoted in the first section of the Bibliography. 

As a specimen of Nazir Ahmad’s style, I give an extract from the Mir’atu ’l-‘Aru8. 
The text is taken from Mr. G. E. Ward’s edition in Roman characters (London, 1899). 
The passage selected is a cock-and-bull story, freely interlarded w’ith pious phrases, told 
by a swindling old crone to the silly heroine, on whom she is playing the confidence trick. 
The story is h propos of two miraculous (but quite unnecessary) cloves, which the old 
lady presents to the year-old bride, and which are guaranteed to restore a husband’s love 
and to give children to the most unloved of barren wives. The reader who is curious as 
to the sequel is referred to the original work. Suffice it here to say that the old lady 
having gained the bride’s confidence, successfully decamps with all her jewelry. 

Considering that the novel is written by a Musalman for his co-religiojiists, and is 
profes8e<ily in Urdu, not in Hindi, it is remarkably free from Arabic and Persian 
expressions. In Lucknow Urdu, nearly every word would hail from one or other of 
these sources. Here fully forty-five per cent of the vocabulary is Indian, about twenty 
per cent is Persian, and less than 34 per cent is Arabic. The small remainder comes 
from other languagtis,—Turkish, English, and Portuguese.* 

' I am indebted to Mv. Ward, the oditoi of the Mtritu foi these particulai'8. I would strongly recommend 

everyone who is interested in the great Lingua Franca of India or its literature to read this edition of a highly original and 
amusing «orl. Tno i>erneal is rendeied easy to Europeans by its being in tlie bonian character, and every assistanoe is 
given by an oxjellent vocabulary and by notes when necessaiy. An English translation by Mr. Ward is published as a sepa- 
lalo work. 
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— u/W 

y^ji ^ lo^ -^ y> 

y"w yy — ^ __ uj uy 

f_y^ ^ *—y ^ 

y s^y c_^^o — io v.yj^y — 

<i^-^jt> do oo^Au j^j do ci^Lfl-v.jj ^^yjxic I y » 

<=—<=—0^ y)) i^y 

d^ djLu) Loj ^|y ^ ^ \;j***^ iw^i -^-^LvALf 

y" y" looy^^ y 

L «oUj ^ ^1 e:o|^ J^l^ ^^y" jo 

♦ &«jU ^ j^i L->"^ ^ [^y 

f * 

*L (...^Lj »i-w ^ csijj ♦ y ^ 


4J tioLi- 
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^ o]y j^i w y^ y ^ ‘-r^iy* y 

^ *** **^ ^ "* "* * 

-—— ^ y j}^ ^y ‘v’^ (*^ 

^ *' ' / / 


t';i 


j-Aj- 




lU 




15 0-5^ v..r^ <iiL 


^y^t) ^^}- 




wfo L£ji ^ <y^ 

^ •♦ •• . •> 

/ * f / ' < 

y*^ 3V» ,J<^ — y 

jj ,^j j>ii js.^i5 ly ^5^1 ^y ^ »y" ly" «i_ )t>A.lj nt Lf 

^4 **^44 

\y ^ jt>a.ij «!- ^ Lj oiyij ly -^ Iaj^^ 

y ji^ V" ^ 3^ y" ^y? 

' ** ^ 

y^ y jy y ^^y} y y^ *V! ~ jy 

y ^ y * y ^ v’J y 

ys jj &±j^ y ii^'U y y 

r> y 3V ^ >>:>^ ^ — - 

* ctU v^Lo »Li ^ ^ ^ ^ 

j^s *^^1 — ^13 ^ ^ ^ yjt 
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HiNDosTANi (Modern Urdu of Delhi), 

(Mdulavi Na^ir Afymadf circa 1870.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Mai jab bajj-ko gai-thi, to usi jahaz-mS 

/ when pilgrimage{-to-Mecca)-io gorte-was, then that-very ship-in 

Bbopal-ki ck Begam bhi suwar thT; — shayad tum-ne un-ka 

Bhopdl-of a Begam also passenger was ; — perhaps you-hy her-of 


sab-kucbh 

everything 

intiha na 

e7id not 


KEudfi-ne 

God-by 

thi; 
was ; 


sab-hi-kuch 


nam blil suna-bo, Balqis Jahani Begam; — 

name also heard-may-he, Balgls Jahani Begam; — 

un-ko de rakba-tba; daulat*ki kucbb 
her-to giving placed-was ; icealth-of any 

Haukar-chakar, laundi-gbulaiii, palkl-nalki, 

servants-attendants, girls{-ond)-slaves, palanquin8{-and)-litters, everything-verily 

tba; ek to aulad-ki faraf-se maghuiiim raba-karti-th?; 
was; one indeed family-of direetion-from grieved she-contitmed-to-remain; 

koi baclicha na tba ; dusrc NawM)-Sfibib-k6 un-ki taraf mutlaq 

not was; secondly the-Nawdh-Sdhih-to her-of direction absolute 

tba, aur ghayad aulad na bone-ke sabab mahabbat na 

was, and perhaps family not being-of because affection not 

Begam surat-shakl-nii ‘ cbande aftab, 
the-Begam form-appearance-in ‘ now a-sun^ 

husn-o-daulat-par mizaj aisa sada, 

beauty-and-wealth-on disposition so simple, 

barabar bithana aur 

equally to-give-a-seat and 


any child 

iltifat na 
kindness not 

karte-b8, warna 

doing-he-may-be, otherwise 

cbande mabtab,’ — aur is 
now a-moon* — and this 

ki bain-jaise naobizS-ko 

that US-like nothings-to 

B§gam-k6 faqirS-se 

The-BSgam-to mendicants-to 

suna ki tin 

it'Was-heard that three 

rut-mS apne ghar-se 
night-in her-own house-from 

tak bath bandbe 
during hands being-Jolded 


aisa 
so 

bat puchhna! 
matters to-ask / 

parle darje-ka e'tiqad tba. Ek daf‘a 

utmost degree-of faith was. One time' 

kos-par koi kamil warid hai; andheri 

kbs-on a-certain saint arrived is; dark 

piyada-pa un-ke pas gaY, aur pabar*bhar 
on-foot him-qf near she-went, and a-watch-fuU 
khan rah¥. FaqirS-ke nam-k§- 

standing-up remained. Mendicants-of name-of 
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qurban jaiyfi 1 Ek martaba jo Sbah-^hib-nS ikh 

sacrijiciaUoffermg go I One time when the-Shdh-Sdhib-bg egee 

utha-kar dek}ia, farmaya, ‘ja inai, isi rat-ko 

■Ufted-kaviug it-wasdoohedt it-was^oi'deredy * go mother, tkig-very night-at 

hukm milega.’ Begam-ko kbwab-m6 bisb^rat hui ki 

order will-he-got' The-Begam^to dream-in annunciation became that 

‘ hajj-kO ja, aur murad-ka moti samundar-se nikal-l4.’ Subh 

*pilgrimage-to gOy and deslre-of pearl ocean-from taks-out,* {At-)dau}n 

uth bajj-ki taiyariya hone lagL Pa-sau iniskln 

rising pilgrimage-of preparations to-be began. Five-hundred lowly-people 

Begam-nc ap kiraya de-kar jahaz-par suwAr 

the-Begam-bg herself the-fare given-having ship-on embarked 

karae; im-mi-se ok jnai bhi thi. Har 

were-caused-to-be-made ; them-iu-from one I also teas. Every 

waqt-ka pas-ralml — Begam-SAhib (Ilahi! donS jahan-mi 

time-of near-remaining — the-Begam-Sdhib (O Qod / both worlds-in 

siirkbru!) mujh-par bahut mihrbrmi karne lagT, aur 

{may-her-)faGe{-be)-bright I) me-on much friendship to-do began, and 

saheli kaba-karti-thT. Das din tak barabar jabaz pani-mi 

■comrade used-to-call. Ten days during straight-on the-ship water-in 

chala-gaya; gyarahwi din bich samuiidar-m5 ek pahar na:?ar ayS, 
weni-along; on-eleventh day mid ocean-in a mountain in-sight came. 

Nakbuda-ne kaha, ‘ Koh-o llabsha yohi hai, aur 

The-captain-by it-ious-said, ‘ The-Mountain-of Ethiopia this-verily is, and 

ek bara kamil faqir is-par rahtS-hai; ju gaya, bamurSd 

a great saint hermit it-on dwelling-is; -who toent, possessed-of-ioish 

Sya/ Begam-SShib-ne Nakbuda-se kaba, * kisi tarah mujb-ko 

■came.^ The-Begam-Sdhib-by the-captain-to it-wus-said, ‘ in-some way me 

us pahar-par pahuebao.’ Nakbuda-ne . kaba, ‘ Hiizur, 

that mountain-on cause-to-arrive* The-captain-by it-was-said, ‘ My-Lady, 


jaJiaz 

to 

pahar 

tak iialil paliucb 

sakta; 

albatba 

agar 

the-ship indeed 

the-mountain 

up-to not arrive 

can ; 

certainly 


ap 


kare, 

to 

jabaz-ko langar 

kar-d?, 

aur 

ap-kO 

you instruction 

make, 

then 

the-ship-to anchor we-may-make. 

and 

you 


6k kishti-m§ bitba-kar le-chale.' Bogam-ne kahs, 

a boat-in caused-to-sit-having toe-may-take-away.’ The-Begam-by it-was-said, 

* kb9>ir} yebi sahi.* Paoh aurate Bogam-ke sath KOh-e 
* welly this-indeed easy.* Five women the-Begam-of with the-Mountain-of 
Hab§ba-par gai-thf, — ek mai, aur char aur. Pabar-par 
JEthiopia-on gone-were, — one /, and four others. The-Mountaiuron 
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pahBclie, to ‘ajlb tarah-ki kijushbu maliak-rahi-thi. Chalte 

fce-arrived, then a-wonderfnl kind-of odour exhaled~being'Wm. On-going 

cbalto ^ab'Haliib tak pabucbe. Hu-ka. maqAin tha; na 
on-going the-Shah-Sahib np-to toe-arrived. Q od-of place it-waft; nor 
adini na adanizad; lan-('-tanha. Shab-Sahih ok ghar-ing rahto-the; 

nor born-of-man; all-alone the-Shah-Sahib a hoiise-in dwellhig-was; 


kaisi nuraiii shakl! jaise firi^ta! Ham sab-ko dekli-kar 

what-sort-of serene appearance / like an-angel! Us all seen-having 


du‘a di; Begam-k6 barah laugg dl, aur kncbh 

a-blessing was-given; thc-Begnm-to twelve cloves tcere-gwen, and something 

parli-kar dam kar-diya Mujh-so kalia, ‘cbali-ja, Agro 

recited-having breathing was-performed 3fe-to il-was-snid, ‘ depart, Agra 
am* T)illl-m? log8-ke kam banaya-kar.’ BHI, 

and Belhi-in people-of wishes continne-cnusing-to-be-snccessful' Daughter, 


un l)arali ]aug^-me-kT do 
thos^ hoelve cloves-in-of two 
jb laute, to 

when we-returned, then 

bat j)uchbte-iia-tbe,— ya 
afiair asking-not-he-ioas ,— now 


]auge yob liaT. 

cloves these are. PUgi'image 

Nawab, — ya-tb 
th e-N (twdb, — whereas-formcrlg 
yob naiibat Iml, ki 
this pass became, that 


kar-ke 
made-having 
Bggam-ki 
fhe-lUgamof 
ek mabiue 

one month 


age-sb Bamlial-me a-kar Bcgam-ke lOnb-kb pare-thb. 

hefore-from Bomhag in come-having the- Begam-of bringmg-for fallen-had, 
Tb-lii Begam*ii(“ jaliaz-se ])aw iitara, Nawab-ne 

A 8-even the-Begam-by the-ship-from fool was-caused-fo-descend, the-Nawdb-by 

aima sjir Bbgam-kb (jadamb-})ar rakli-diya, aur rb-rb-kar 
his-oton head the-Begam-'f feel-on ums-placcd, and wept-wept-having 


kbata mu'af kar?ll Cbba baras mai Bliopal-irib ]iajj-se 

fault forgiveness was-got-made. Six years J Bhbpdl-in pilgrimage-from 

a-kar tbahri. Baqlr-kl du‘a-ki barakat-se, lagatSi* 

come-having stayed. The-hermit-of prayer-of hlessing-from, successively 

lipar-talb, Allah rakhe! cbar bote Bbgam-kb, 

one-afler-lhe-other, God pre8erve{-them)! four sons tlie-Begam-qf, 
more ralinb tak, hb-clmkb-thb. Bhir mujh-kb apna des yad 
my stay during, been-had. Again me-to my-own country memory 
a ya: Bbgam-sb ijazat iiiSgl; babut-sa rbka; 

came; the-Beg am-from leavc{-to-g6) was-asked ; very-much stopping-was-done p 
maT-ne kaba, * ^ah-Sahib-ne mujh-kb Dilli-Agre-ki kbidmat 

me-hy it-was-said, * the-Shah-SaMb-by me-to Delhi-Agra-qf service 

supurd k'l-bai, mujh-kb waba jana zarur hai;' yeh sun-kar 

entrusted made-is, me.-to there io-go necessary is;* this heard-haviny 

Bbgam-ne char nacbar mujh-kb rukJjsat kiya. 

tho-Begam-by willy nilly me-to leave-to-depart toas-made. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

When I went on my pilgrimage to Mecca I had for a fellow-passenger a Begam of 
Bhopal,—perhaps you have heard of her, her name was Balqis Jahanl Begam. God had 
endowed her with every blessing. As for her wealth, thei*e was no end to it. She had 
troops of servants, women slaves and men slaves, palanquins and litters,—everything, 
in fact, which she could want. But she had an aching heart about her prospects of a 
family,—she had no children,—and besides this, the Nawab Sahib, her husband, had 
altogether ceased to show her any affection. This latter grief was probably due to her 
being childless, for, as to her personal appearance, as the saying goes, ‘ when she wasn’t 
as bright as the sun she was as fair as the moon; ’ and to this beauty and wealth was 
added a disposition of the purest sincerity and simplicity,—oven nobodies like us she 
would ask to sit down beside her, and talk with them. 

Now, she had the greatest faith in wandering mendicants, and once she heard that 
a certain holy saint had arrived at a place some six miles awajf. So one dark night she 
started off on foot from her house and stood a good three hours in front of him with 
folded hands. My life for the fame of such holy men I On one occasion when this one 
lifted his eyes he saw her and said, ‘ go, madam, this very night will you receive a 
command from above.’ That night she liad a dream, in which she lieard a voice saying, 

* depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and gather the pearl of your desire from the ocean.’ 
The first thing in the morning she began the preparations for her pilgrimage. She paid 
the faros of five hundred poor people, amongst whom I was one, and took them on board 
the ship with her. She always kept me by her side and (O God, may her face be bright 
in this world and the next) not only began she to show great friendship to me but even 
used to address me as ‘ comrade.’ The ship went on straight through the sea for ten 
days, and on the eleventh a mountain came in sight in the middle of the ocean. ‘ That,’ 
said the captain, ‘ is the Mountain of Ethiopia, and on it there dwells a holy hermit. 
There never was a petitioner who went to him that did not have his prayer granted.’ 
Said the Begam to him, ‘ you must get me in some way or other to that mountain.’ 

‘ Your Ladyship,’ replied he, ‘ there is not enough water for the ship to go alongside, 
but, if you wish it, I can have the anchor let go and send you ashore in the jolly-boat.’ 

* That will do excellently,’ said she. So five women (myself and four others) went off 
with her to the Mountain of Ethiopia. When wo got there we found the air filled with 
’a wondrous fine odour. We came at length to where His Holiness lived. It was a very 
place where God alone dwells. Not a man or son of man was there. In his house 
abode His Holiness in perfect solitude. What a serene appearance he displayed ! Like 
an angel of heaven ! As soon as he saw us all he blessed us. To the Begam he gave 
twelve cloves and, after reciting something, breathed over her. To me he said, ‘ depart 
and busy yourself with bringing about the desires of the people of Agra and Delhi.’ 

Daughter, here are two of those twelve cloves! 

Now, when we came home from our pilgrimage, the Nawab,—who formerly had not 
taken the slightest interest in the BSgam,—must needs go down to Bombay a month 
b^ore the ship was due, and wait there for his wife in order to escort her home. She 
had hardly got off the gangway before he fell at her feet, and with many tears asked 
paxdon for his neglect. After I came back from the journey I stayed for six years in 
TOL IX, FAKT 1. u 
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Bhopal, and while I was there, all owing to the power of the holy man’s blessing, one 
by one, the Begain had four sons. By this time I began to think of my own country, 
and asked her for leave to go away. She would not hear of it, but I reminded her of 
how His Holiness had made over to me the care of Agra and Delhi, and that I really 
must go. When she heard this, she had perforce to allow me to depart. 
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urdO poetry. 

As a specimen of Urdii poetry of the classic i»eriod ^as elsewhere explained standard 
Hindi has no old jxietical literature), I give an extract from the Tanbiini 'l-juhhal^ or 
Admonition to Pools, hy the celebrated Mir Taqi. This jioet was born at Agra, and 
studied at Delhi under SirAju ’d-dln Hian (‘Arzu). He lived there up to the year 1782, 
when he migrated to Lucknow, where ho died at a verj' advanced age in 1710. Jle and 
Rafi'u ’s-saiida are considered by native authorities to be the tvo greatest Urdu jioets. 

An elegant jiaraphrasc* of th<‘ poem, under the title of Conseils anx mauiutis povic.s, 
was publislied by Garcin do Tassy on pp. 300 and t1‘. of Vol. vii of Ihc Jotinutl Asiatique 
(1825). An Italian translation of this parapbra.se was published at J’alorino in 1891 by 
Signor Pugliesc Pico, under the tWiv. oi Cotisigli ai cattiiii poeti. Monsieur.!. Vinson 
published a moi’c literal translation, under the title of Satire oontre les Ignorants in tlie 
Mevue de Lingnist'tqne, VoL xxiv (1891), p]). 101 ff. 

Mir Taqi’s works have been printed in India. TJio text of the poem under consid¬ 
eration is carefully erlited l)y Shakesjxjar in his Mnninkhahdi-e Hind}. Ibis text has 
been reproduced in Monsieur Vinson’s Maimel dc lo Lauguc hindouslnm. I’he texl 
given here is based on tliat of Shakespear, Avith a lev' corrections rendered necessary by 
the metre. T have to thank Mr. G. E. Ward for assistance rendered in translating this 
not always easy poem. 

We may note a few points in vhich the language of the poem differs somewliat 
from the language of the standard grammars. In harguzida-ne, by the Elect One (verse 
28), the oblique form ends In a, not e. This may, however, be a mere matter of spell¬ 
ing, for most scribes in such cases write a final a, but pronounce it c\ In verso 28 ne 
have an example of the custom which at the present day prevails in Lucknow of treating 
samjlid as if it were a neuter A'erh. In verse* 13 we linve de-hai, Avliich is the dialectic 
form in the Upper Doab for detd-hai, ho gh'es. In verse 25 avc have rukhsat construed 
with a masculine verb. Note also the spelling of muj-kb, instead of mujh'hb in verse 14. 

In the transliteration, I have marked the vowels as long or short, as is required by 
the metre, so as to assist the scansion, and not according to their natural length. Eat 
and hat are each to be counted as one short syllable. A syllable containing a short 
vowel, and ending in a consonant, is long, if the next syllabic begins with a consonant. 

Thus, in the second verse, because td follows iahdrat, the latter word is s<^anned -. 

But if such a syllable is followed by a vowel, it may be either long or short. Thus, in 
the first verse, diu dgd is scanned — — — , while in the third A crse, ‘ izzat a is scanned 
— . Note also that a syllable like ek, consisting of a vowel naturally long 

followed by a silent consonant, or a syllable like sho*r, containing a sliort vow'el followed 
by two silent consonants, counts as two syllables, and is scanned as a trochee ( — ^^ ), 
if followed by another syllable commencing with a consonant. Thus, in the first verse, 
din'h scanned — , and in the fifth verse, she*r~kl taqrtb Id-kar is scanned 

_»/—-A long final vowel is often shortened, and the Persian 

i^dfat {e) may be long or sliort as required by the metre, 

u 2 


Vot. I*,WI1T j. 
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it ^ J 

jL <iiLl ^ ^ ^ 


-t)Li oLi l_, &J 0» V iUi..O /J 

/i- L* '■ L * ^ 

--^ ^1; ^ 

^ l ., ,. ix LcJ 1 $ li?i) 

^ — 0-> *5 

«( t« * 

w_jo.'jiLs Jj;^ 

r*’ 5-_j-’ 

J‘^ 'Sf 

^ cijlo Lb y y jj—iv 

b , 4» Aj ^ I—.X.wf Ij ijj b 

y' y 

p‘? ^ ^ <^j^W 


1 *“ ^ w 

jy ^ ^ cy 

yj) —aJ ( 0 ) 

Jaix LqJ ^ Ujj ^-57^^ j— 

•» “• f * "T 

^^ y — k ^ \}^ 


Lo yJj y g—ij^ 

y ^J; J C=-^ c=-^J (!♦) 

L-eb ^J jwX-J ^.,5— 

f# 

y^ jl-fcwj li, .Jc bb i 


y—y*! 


'-r^ Vy#—j^j (3^ 
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^ oL^] 

^ VI 

jUi" ^Si (^ u>“ j 

^ '-^:5 

«i # «« * 


...Vtn t 


-jf c=r^ ^V’ ->y 


J- 


"S^ 


.u 


jL ^ jj^l jO 

<■*' ' * 

j j <Lj y ^ l^ ^ 

, * • * 

o j y LaU ^y 0 




1/ y/j_4 ^ 

o ^ t>a. J2U y 

i/ 

wb ^ ob ‘^y 

y <i_ si>-jj^ ^bi-j'j 

>-i—ij u;—y y 

jyj '-^■^y V *r^ 

• ^ ^ * * 
c—lx —^5 J xv y ci/^y 

^^“^y 


JJir S:^' ^y u**i (l8) 

^ Juu*! i^l y—^l oy*^ 

f 

c=-^ y ^ 

jwJJj iy^ —*-w S—4^0 )y 

y 

jj—jt> ^0 cJj U/ J—^ (f^») 

p 

jjy. jiU B JpB 

y Sr^y *J y '^J^i s/ 

j-^ i-ff^ y 

^ ^ # ft 

^U ^ J)^l v:,!;! 

ly ^d^ c-t> ^ ( Yd) 

, e:^y: ^ ^ 

p •% ^ #• p *• < 

^y / c^o jy u fJ\ 

ly^j \jSh^ y 



jlj^y I—aj eL-oJ —ft^j (f*'*) 

p 

J* i^yy ^yi ^ *i)) 


♦♦ / 
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uh ti—»:’ ji J^iy" '-^ 

^4-*^ y* 


^jjyO 



_j_si/^_^i K o^y si^f 
J-/ y-^ '-^J^ o* 


Ui |.U. Sjj 'T 

,1—i^j j—^ it^y" i 




' t . o -^-' ih >- 5 * '^3 —’^' 

^bj ^ ^ - hi ^ 

—i^j 

ji^ ^ 

0 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Metre.'— w — ■— — w •“ — — 

hikIyat. 

STORY. 

S]jaiq-e't‘anii tha Wazir-e-Isfahan. 

Ard&nt-admvrer-of-accomplishment was the- JF'azlr-of-Ispahan. 

Ek din aya Hilali us*ke ya. 

One dap came SildU him-of lo-the-honse, 

HajihS-e-dav-se ho asah-e*kar, 

The-porters-of-fhe-doorway-by being informed-of-the-mat ter, 

Ki isharat ta use dl ^diar*nii^ ))ar. 

Was-made a-sign that /o-him they-may-give house-in entrance. 

Tzzat 6 ta'jclm ki hadd*se ziyM; 

Honour and respect loas-made Umit-than more; 

Pas le, inasnad-pa baitha, shad shiid, 

Near bringing^ throne-on causing-to-sit, happy happy, 

Un-ne kliaiclil us-ki inirzai bahut. 

That-{ Wazlr-)hy toas-drawn him-of mirzd-ship much. 

Baiihe Imithe rat jab al l)ahut, 

Seated seated night u)hen came much, 

^5) Ste‘r-ki taqrib la-kar dar-miyan, 

Roetry-of mention hrought-having between, 

Karne Inga .slja‘iri-ka iintihan. 

To^make he-hegm poetic-power-qf testing. 

^e‘r-kliwani ki, jMii’ha so tha ebalat, 

Roetry-recitation was-made, ichat-was-recited that was incorrect, 


Suiite»hi 

bhaika 

vvoh 

sho‘le-kl 

namal. 

On-hearing-immediately blazed-up 

he 

fiame-of 

mamicr. 

ho 

bola ki, 

‘hi. 

farrash 

0 chub.' 

Angrity beoonmg 

he-said that. 

* here. 

sweeper 

and rod.* 
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Khaich-la maidS-mS ki s^allaq^ kkub. 

J)ragging-tahing field-in woe-made beating well. 

Is-qadar mara ki be-dam ho-gaya, 

So-mttch was-he-struck that without-breath he-beoame, 

Suj dast 0 pa har-ik tbam bo-gaya. 

JBeing-ewollen hand and foot each a-pillar became. 

‘ Khaich-kar dalwa-diya darbar-mi,’ 

‘ I>ragged{-hiin)-having he-was-cauaed-to-be-thrown-down the-court-in,' 
Yeh kbabar p’hunchi jo bar bazar-ml, 

This news arrived when every market-in^ 

(10) Warig us-k6 le-gae a rat-ko, 

The-heirs him-of carried{-him)-away coming night-at. 

Jab ba-kbud aya to paya bat-ko. 

When to‘himself he-came then was-found the-orcumstanoe-to. 

Ya‘ni, ‘ dastur-e-zama dushman na tha, 

Viz., ‘ the-Minister-of-the-age enemy not wasr 

Ya woh kuchh na-ashna-e-fanu na tha. 

Or he {in-) any {-way) unacquainted-with-accomplishmenf not was. 

Qbaliban paya g^balat ash‘ar-kG, 

Probably was-found incorrectness the-verses-to, 

Kb iish na aya us karam-kirdar-ko. 

Agreeable not it-came that liberality-doer-to. 

War-na §hewa* us-ka hai lutf o karain, 

Otherwise ihe-habit him-of is praise and liberality, 

Jaizo-mS dG*h£Li dinar o diram. 

Meward-in he-gives dinar and dirham. 

Muj-ko kyO shallaq karta itni shab ? 

Me-to why beating doing so-much {at-)night ? 

Kahe-ko bad-nam hota be-sabal> ? 

What-for bad-name becoming wifhout-canse ? 

(16) Pas, mujhe hi tarbiyat apni zarur, 
Consequently, to-me verily instruction my-own necessai'y, 

Ja-ke baithS ik sar-amad-k§ huzur. 

Gone-having let-me-sit a top-come-of {in-) presence. 

Sohbat aksar rakkhu us ustad-se, 

Intercourse very-much let-me-hold that teacker-with, 

Sbayad us-ki daulat-e-irsbad-sfi 
Perhaps him-of benefit-of-instructionfrom 


’ The word is properly fhalSq, but the metre shows that Mir Tsql spelt it wiUi two Vt. 

* The final a of jr^wa is oonsiaered long oidng to the existeivce vS. the ' impenwpHbb' k. 
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isa 

P’hunche ik rutbe-ko mSri ,qU o qal, 

May-arrive a-certain high-stafion~to my proposition and aimcert 

Ho mujhe ivS fann-mS ik-guna* karaal.’ 

There-may-he to-me this accomplishment-in one-kind perfection' 

Uth-ke aya Maulavi Jami kane, 

AHsen-having he-came Maulari Jam't near, 

Mashq ki yak-cliand vTis naml kaiie. 

JPractice was-made a-Uttle that famons-one near. 

Jab hua kuclili she‘r-ka rutbfr buland, 

When there-hecanie some poetry-of degree high, 

Aur Maulana lage karne pasaiiil, 

And Loi'd-our began to-niahe appromi, 

(20) Phir f^aya ik din dar-e-dastur-par. 

Again he-went one day door-of-the-minister-on 

Ilajib-e-dargali-ne ki ja khabar. 

Porters-of-the-gateway-hy was-made going nctos. 

K’, ‘ ai Amir, us roz-ka. ahallaq-khwar 

That, ‘ O Prince, that day-of heating-eater 

Aj dar iipar lial, pliir kbwabflu-(‘-bar.’ 

Today door upon is, again desirom-of-admission' 

Ki is]iarat, ‘ sadd-e-rali koi na bo, 

Was-made a-sign, ‘ ohstruction-of-road any not let-he, 

Qasd hai bar-kljurd-ka, to ane do,’ 

Intention is fruit-eating-of, then to-come allow' 

Sarane ay a, to ki uicbi nazar. 

In-front he-came, then was-made downcast look, 

Dhup-mi jalta-raba to ik pahar. 

Sunshine-in bitming-he-remained then one watch. 

Ba*d az ima-e-abru ki ki, ‘ ha,’ 

After of that sign-of-eyebrmo was-made that, ‘ yes' 

Sahn-hi-ml-se hua woh madli-kJjwS. 

Gourtyard-even-in-Jrom became he eulogy-reciter. 

(26) Phir wahl-se de sila rukhsat kiya. 

Again therefrom giving a-present dismission was-made. 

Ik muj^bib-ne jiga** kar-kar kaba, 

A courtier-by courage made-having it-ims-said, 

*Agli ^ohbat-ki thi ‘izzat is-qadar, 

‘ Former irUerview was honour to-this-degree, 

> The na of gUni is prosodiacally long owing to the existetioe of the ‘ imperceptible ’ h 

■ A gajn rmtha is a spondee owing to the 'imperceptible ’ h. So also in sereml subsequent instauoes to whioh I shall not 
nxntt Bittfintion. 
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So hui ^allaq hadd-se beshtar. 

Yet became a-bealing limit-than more. 

Abki uS'ko jaiza de-kar gir§. 

Now him-to reward given-having heavy^ 

Tu-ne farmaya murokbkba? wi-se wa. 

Thee-hy was-oi'dcred permitted~to-depart there-from there. 

11 ai na sainjliS yeh ki woh ky5. tha yeh kya-.* 

I not understood this that that what was this whatj 

Dar jawab us bar-guzida-ne kaha, 

In answer that Elect-one-hy it-was-saidi 

‘ Aisi-hi hoti-haf tazhlk-e-salaf ? 

‘ Such-verily become 'inockings-of-the-past / 

Dast ho to un-ki-tai karye talaf. 

Sand he-mayzbe then him make ruin. 

{SO} Is-qadar us-ka tauabboh tlia zarur, 

To-this-degree him-of admonition was necessary^ 

Ta-ki p’hunclie yeh khabar nazdik o dur. 

Jn-order-that may-arrive this news near and far. 

Jo sune, so kb^d-sari-se baz-ay, 

TTho may-hear, he self-conceitfrom may-refrain^ 

Tarbiyat bori§-ko ustadO-ki jay. 

Instruction heing-for teachers-of may-go. 

War-na karta .puch-goi bar dabang, 

Otherwise would-make nonsense-speaking every lout, 

Kafta-rafta ^a*iri ho-ja-ti nang. 

Going-going poetic-skill would-become ignominy. 

Tab jo mai Qballaq ki yeh kbam tha, 

Then when by-me heating was-done this-one raw was, 

Ab jo aya laiq-e-in‘am Ihft.’ 

Now when he-came worthy-of-reward he-was.* 

Qissa kota. The mumayyiz dar-miya, 

{Of-ih€-)story the{-long-and)-short. There-were discriminating between, 

Nang hai kirm-e mazabil-par bhi ya. 

Sense-of-shame is the-worm-of the-dunghill-on even here. 

{35) Be-taraizi-so hai raij abtari, 

Indiscretion-from is becoming-usuai deterioration, 

Jis-ko dekho kb\id-numai kbvid-sari. 

Whom you-may-see{-there-i8) self-oeieniaiion self-conceit. 

NO bayi-ka hai saliqa ne zabif, 

Neither explanation-of is skill nor diction, 

Ts-pa lini har-Ole Sabban-e-bayl. 

This-on is every-one a-Sahbdn-of-oratory, 
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^ Bas qalam 1 Waqt-fi-zaba-bazi nali¥, 

Enough pen,! Time-of^tongue-feats ia-not, 

Chnp, ki dauran-e-sukban-sazi nah?. 

Silencet for time~of-eloquence it-is-not. 

Kami harf-e-^ub-ko karta-bM gosh ? 
iVho advice-good-to makes hearing t 
Bat-ki fahmid-ka hai kis-ko liosb ? 

Word-of understanding-of is whom-to intelligence ^ 

Be-tamizS-se bbara hai sab jalia, 
The-indiscreet-by filled is all the-world, 

Hai dimag^-e-harf ham-ko bln kalia ? 

Is patience-of-advice me-to also where ? 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Passionately devoted to the Muses was the Wazir of Ispahan, and ono day llilali^ 
approached his palace. Informed by the gate-porters of the pout’s arrival, the minister 
made a sign that he should lie admitted into the audiencc-hall® of the j>alac('. The greatest 
honour and respect were shown to him; Ilis Ilighness called him up, caused him to sit 
rejoicing on the throne by his side, and made a point of addressing him as often as 
possible by the title of * Prince.’' After they had sat together for a long time, night 
fell, and then the JVazir turned the conversation on to the subject of ])ootry, and 
proceeded to test his visitor’s poetic powers. Hilali recited some of his verses, and, in 
doing so, made a false quantity. Directly he heard it Ilis Highness burst forth like a 
flame, and, in a rage, he cried, ‘ what ho there ! A sweeper, and a rod ! ’ He dragged him 
out into the palace grounds, and there gave him such a thorough drubbing, that he fell 
like a breathless corpse upon the ground with limbs numb and swollen like pillars. 

When the news spread through every bazar that Hilali had been dragged about and 
dashed down in the very audience-hall his people came and carried him home by night. ‘ 
After he came to liimself he discovered the Wazir’s intentions (by the following ti’ain of 
reasoning) :— 

* His Highness, the Minister of the Age, was no enemy, nor was he by any means 
unacquainted with the canons of poesy. Probably ho noted something incorrect in my 
verses, and they sounded harsh to His Munificence. His usual habit is to give praise 
and to show liberality and (on others) he bestows golden sequins and silver coins as re¬ 
wards. Why did he give me such a drubbing last night ? Surely it was not without 
a cause that I was thus disgraced. It is evident that I must continue my studies, and 
that I muat go and sit at the feet of some illustrious scholar. I must hold frequent 

' HiUHl TTOB a Tartar poet famoaa for hi* amorous lay*. He diod about 1630 A.D. 

* He waa admitted mslde the house. It will be seen that on his next visit he had to stand in the courtyard. The 
audienoe-hall occupied one aide of the courtyard, being separated from it by a row of archca, not by a wall. 

* Idtemlly, ' dragged out hia prince-ship.’ ' Mlrzfl,' or ‘ prince,’ is often given os an honorary title to eminent soholars. 
There is a double meaning; the phrase also signifies * dragged hia iwfrsai' or * jacket,’ or as we should say ‘ buttcm-boled him.’ 

* WSrid here probably means merely friends sud relations, but Garcin de Taasy takes the word in its literal sense of 

*h^te.’ He consideta that Hil&li was si^iposed to be dead, and that his heirs ran up, only to find to their disappointment 
that he had noovered. 
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intercourse with my master, and perhaps through his instruction I may attain to a 
-certain eminence in elocution, and to some sort of perfection in the Muses’ art.’ 

So rising he repaired to the learned Jami/ and studied a little with that famous 
author. When he had arrived at some sort of eminence in the poetic art, and his master, 
began to express his approval, he returned one day to the gate of the minister. The gate 
porters approached His Highness with the intelligence,—‘ Your Majesty,’ said they, * he 
who was drubbal the other day, is now again at the door, and prays for admission.’ He 
made a sign of consent, ‘ let no one stop liis entrance. As he is determined to succeed, 
let him enter.’" He came before His Highness, who lowered his eyes (and affected to be 
engaged on some business). The poor poet remained standing (outside in front of the 
audience-hall), scorched in the sun for at least three hours. At length the Wazir raised 
his eyebrows and merel}'^ said ‘ well r ’ and tlien tlie unfortunate man had to recite his 
panegyric from where he was standing in the courtyard.® W^ithout being called up, 
when he had concluded, he was simply given a present and told to go. 

One of the Wazir’s boon companions took courage, and said, ‘ At the former inter¬ 
view, Your Highness paid him so much honour, and then gave him the severest possible 
cudgelling. Now Your Highness lias given him a largo reward, hut has got rid of him 
without further ceremony straight off from where he was. I understand not. W^hat 
was that ? and what was this ^ ’ In answer the Elect One deigned to reply, ‘ Is such 
mockery of the time-honoured (rules of poetry) to he allowed to exist ? AVlien you have 
(a mocker) in your power, destroy him pitilessly. Such correction was necessary for 
him, that the news of it might reach near and far, and that he Avho hears may refrain 
from self-conceit and seek teachers from whom he may receive instruction. Otherwise 
every lout would be uttering his nonsensical talk, and by degrees the art of poesy would 
fall into disrepute. WJien I drubbed this Hilali he was raw (and untaught), but when 
he came this time he was worthy of reward.’ 

Not to make too long a story,—there wore men of discernment at that period,—here, 
too, there arises a sense of shame at (my detractors), those worms of the dunghill. From 
this want of discernment a deterioration in poetry is becoming prevalent, and, at whom¬ 
soever you look, you see nothing but self-ostentation and sclf-conceit. There is neither 
the skill for telling a story effectively, nor the command of language (to put it into 
choice words), and over end above this each (would-be poet) oonsiders himself a Sahban 
of eloquence.* 

Let not my pen run away with me,—now is not the time for feats of oratory. 
Silence,—for it is not the s^son for eloquence. Who nowadays listens to good advice ? 
W’ho has sufficient intelligence to understand (my) words ? The whole world is filled with 
people of no discernment and where, also, have I patience® to bear (their) rejoinders P 

' Jftini (1414-1498), the author of the YOsuf o ZulaiJiJift, was one of the moet famous of Persian poets. 

' There was no ushering in in state. He was simply told to go in, ' 

• The coui'tyard, or would be inside the pilaoe, but quite outside the audience-hall. The contrait is, of course, 
-with the poet’s former weloome, when he xnu invited into the hall and sat on the throne beside the Wasir. Now he is dis¬ 
missed from the itself (toah%-sS), without being called^p. 

* Those who have read the GuUstdn, will not requiw to be reminded of Bazhin Wsil (died Bti A.Di.), the most cele- 
brited preacher of the early days of Islam. It is said that he used to speak for a whole year before an aasenibly without once 
repeating a single phrase. 

' ' Patience' is not one of the dictionary meanings of dimS^, but bhdimdgif means ' impatience.' Some s«<di mean¬ 
ing as ‘ patience ’ is the only possible one here. We might use the English metaphor of ‘ atomuh.' * 1 htTO no l|;omach to 
bear my opponents’ criticisma,' 
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MODERN URDO POETRY. 

As a further specimen of Urdu poetry, I give a set of verses by Shamsu’l ‘niama 
Maulavi Saiyid Altaf Husain Ansarl Panipati, commonly known as Hfili, who is another 
member of the new school of Delhi authors, to which Nagir Ahmad also belongs. Hali 
has as great a reputation for his verse as that writer has for his prose. The school aims 
at abandoning the false hyperbole which is so common a feature in oriental verse, and at 
depicting thoughts in natural colours. In the poem here quoted, Hiili addresses his Muse, 
and encourages her to adhere to simplicity of diction and to truth. As will be seen, his 
stylo, though full of Persian words, combines simplicity with great elegance of thought 
and expression. The text is taken, with Mr. G. E. Ward’s kind permission, from his 
edition of the Quatrains of Hali. 

Regarding the system of transliteration here adopted for Urdu poetry, and the 
method of scansion, see p. 147. Note specially that in words \i}Lejirefta (verse 2) or 
rdstl (verse 3), the syllable containing a long vowel followed by a silent consonant is 
scanned as a trochee ( — ). Thus, Jirdfta is scanned and raati is 

scanned — w — . 
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y jltxf jj dj ^ ^ ^ 6^0^jj 


dXSL^ yt iu L “^OlLniO 
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y i. ^ j^3;; 

y jii ^ 4-^ y^*“ y 

y^ ^y y y y (d) 

y jy «yy ^ <L.ybd 


^^Uj] IqJ (.^.^< 3 ,:> &r ^ ^,0 iy 
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y jLw y> y^ _ 

0 U ^ <^! vW 

y j4^i y" ^ ^y 
*!; A* ^ y^) ^ (l*) 

y (..y" ^ y 

^ ^ ** * 

y j^i iL y y uW 

4Jy y V^y *;? 0^1; »); “J*^ 4^*1 

y jy j ^ i]j wj 

cMy J_y ^ J i- 
y jV^ ^?i y )y^ ^ 

y t)Lw ^jX**»J ~ y^ Is— (f^) 

y^ - ^^Jy (i8j 

yy 6^)y—^ jU «J JS^^aeo ^ ^]\jt> 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Metro. ~~ ““ V-/ ““ v*/ 

Ai she'r, dil-firgb na ho tu, to gha m naliT; 

0 Voetry, heart-beguiling not mayst-be thou, then sorroto not; 

Par tujh-pa half liai, jo iia ho dil-gudaz tu. 

But thee-on pity is, if not mayst-be heart-melting thou. 

San‘at-pa ho firofta ‘alain agar tamam, 

Skill-on may-be fascinated loorld if entire, 

Ha, sadagi-se aiyo apn! na baz tu. 

Yes, simplicity-from come thine-own not bach thou. 

Jauhar hai rasti-ka agar teri gat-mi, 

Jewel is sincerity-of if thy nature-in, 

Tahsin-e rozgar-se hai be-niyaz tu. 

Applause-of {present-) time-from art indepetident thou, 

Husn apna gar dikha nahi sakta jahan-ko, 

Beauty thine-own if make-to-see mt thou-canst the-world, 

Ap6-ko dekh; — aur kar apiie-pa naz tu. 

Thyself look-at ;— and make thyself-on pride thou. 

6. Tu-n§ kiya-hal bahr-e haqiqat-ko mauj-khoz; 

Thee-by made-is the-ooean-of reality billow-raising ; 

Dhok6-ka gharq kar-ke, rahega, jahaz, tu. 

Impostirre-of sunk made-having, thou-ioilt-remain, the-ship, thou. 

"Woh din ga6, ki jhut tha iman-e afea'iri; 

Those days are-gone, that falsehood was the-creed-of poetics; 

Qibla ho ah udhar, to na kij5 namaz tti. 

The-Qibla may-be now in-that-direction, then not make worship thou... 

Alil-e nagar-ki 5kh-m8 rahna h4I gar ‘aziz, 

Men-of insight-qf eyes-in to-live is if precious, 

Jo be-ba^ar h&f, un-se na rakh saz-baz tu. 

Who without-eyes are, them-with not hold concord thou. 

Nak upari dawa-se teri gar oharhaS log. 

Noses upwards medicine-from thy if raise people. 
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Ma'^ur jan un-ko,— jo ho ohara-saz tu. 

Excused consider them, — if mat/st-be remedy-preparer thou. 

Ghup-chap apne saoli>se kiy6-ja dilS-in§ i^liar; 

Silently fhine-oton truth^by build-up hearts-in a-home: 


fl^cha 

High 


abhi na kar ‘alam-e imtiyaz tu. 

note-even not make the-hanner^of refinement thou. 


10. Jo na-balad haf un-ko bata chor ban-ke 
Who with&iit^country are them-to show thief \become-having 


Gar chahta-hal Khizr-ki ‘umr-e daraz tu. 
If wishing-ihoH-art Khi^r-of the-life long thou. 


‘Izzat-ka blied mulk-ki khidmat-mR hai chhipa; 

Honour-of secret country-of aervice-in ia hidden ; 

Mahmud jau ap-ko, "ar hai Ayaz tu. 

Mabmud think thyself, if ihou-art Aydz thou. 


Ai she'r, i-ah-e rast-pa tu jab ki par-liya, 

0 poetry, road straight-on thou when that threweat-lhyaelf, 

Ab rah-ke na d&kh nigheb-o-farslz iu. 

Now the-rnad-of not look-at hollows-{and-)heighta thou. 


rah; 

fhe-way ; 


Kami ha! fath gar nai dunya, to le-nikal 

To-be-made is conquered if a-new wot'ld, then goforth-{and-)take 

Ber8-ka sath chhor-kar, apna jaliaz tu. 

Eafia-of company abandoned-having, thine-own *8hip thou. 

Hoti-hal sach-ki qadr; — pa be-qadriyO-ke ba‘d; 

Becoming-is truth-of appreciation ;—but non-appreciation-of after ; 
Is-ke khila^ ho, to samajh us-ko shaz tu. 

This’of contrary may-be, then consider it rare thou. 

16. Jo qadr-di ho apna, use mughtanam samajh, 

Who appreciator may-be your-own, him a-prize consider, 

5ali’ko tujh-pa naz haikar us-pa naz tu. 

Hdli-to thee-on pride ia ; —make him-on pride thou. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING-^ 

1. My Muse! if thou be not heart-beguiling, it is no sorrow; but pity on thee if 
thou be not heart-melting, thou. 

2. Though the whole world be spell-bound in ahegiance to artifice, Courage ! from 
thine own simplicity turn not back, thou. 

3. If there is in thine own nature the precious gem of sincerity, independent of 
applause from the present age art thou. 

4. If thou oanst not make the world turn to look at thy beauty, look at thyself j 
and take a pride in thine own. self, thou. 

* Tlw tmnilfttiofi i« by Mr. 0. X. Wud. to whosb kindnea I am »Uo iadebted for the text. Tha notei are mine. 
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5. The deep sea of reality ,thou hast made heave its waves; thou shalt sink the ship 
of imposture, and still survive, thou. 

6. Those days are past when lies were the creed of verse-making; now should the 
QihW shift that way, do not worship thither, thou. 

7. If to live within the eyes of men of insight is precious,® with those void of vision 
hold no compromises, thou. 

8. Should men turn up their noses at thy new-fangled medicine, hold them 
excused ;—if so be thou art a wise physician, thou. 

9. In stillness, with thy truth, build up a home in peoples’ hearts; exalt not the 
banner of relinement yet, thou. 

10. Disguised as a thief point out the road to the benighted; if thou wish for the 
long life of Elijah,® thou. 

11. Honour’s secret lies hidden in the service of one’s country. Think thyself to be 
Mahmud, if thou art Ayaz,"* thou. 

l‘i. O Muse ! since thou hast oast thyself upon the straight path, begin not tww to 
look upon its ups and downs, thou. 

13. If a new world is to be conquered, do thou go forth, and take, clear of the 
buying rafts, thine own ship, thou. 

14. Value for truth does come ;—hut after disparagements. If there be an instance 
to the contrary, think it rare, thou. 

15. Should any recognise thy merit, count him one more gained. Hali has pride 
in thee; have a pride in him, thou. 


' Th« Qiiitt is the tenaplo of the Ka*h 0 at Mecca, towaiids which MusUiub tuin their faces riheii at prayer. 

’ ,Mi. Ward suggests, as an alternative rendering, * If (thou wish) to live honoured in the eyes of men of insight.’ 

' Kbiij^r, or the Qreeu Prophet, so named from the traditional colour of his apparel, is usnally identified by 

Muslims with the prophet Elijah. He ia said to have discovered and to have dronk of the Fountain of Life, and henoe lives 
for over. ^ ' 

* Aytz was a favourite slave of Sultan Mahmud of Ubaant. Ho is the hero of many stories Ifis master's courtiers 
who were jealous of his infiaenoe, accused him to Ma^mtld, of purloining his jewels from the treasury The next time he went 
there the Suljan followed him secretly. What was his surprise to see Ayftz draw from ono of tho chests a suit of 
old and dirty garments with which having clothed hlmaelf he prostrated himself on the ground and returned thanks to the 
Almighty for all tho benefits conferred upon him. Tho Sultan went to him and demanded an explanation of his oondaot. 
He replied, ‘ Most gracious Sire, when I first became your Majesty's servant, this was my dress, and, till that period, humbls 
had been my lot. Now that, by the giiwo of God and your Majesty’s favour, I am elevated above all the nobles of the land, 
and am entrusted with the treaswea of tho world, I am fearful that my heart should be puffed up by vanity; I therefore daily 
practise this sot of humiliation to remind me of my former insignificance.' The Snl^ta being much pleased, added to his rank, 
and severely reprimanded his slanderers. See Beale's Ortental Sioqraphtcal DicUonary, s.c. Ayftz. Mahmfid himself was a 
mighty monarch, who invaded India no less than twelve times. He died A.D. 1030. 
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HIGH LITERARY HINDI OF BENARES. 

The following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, by Babh §yam Sundar Das, 
is in the high Sanskritised Hindi fashionable for literature written in Benares. Sanskrit 
words abound. In the very first sentence we liave two,— mamishya, a man, and pufra, 
a son, Sanskrit spelling is also affected, as in am^ for ans, a share; de^ for dea, 
a country ; dayd for rfdyd, compassion. 
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33tT 1 3t ?t-ft4 33-3t f33T-% 3% f W-W gVt W*t ^ ^-W 33- 
ft 33t-f 3% 33T I g3-% 33-t 3131 fw % fw tf-% W3- 

%3-i firef ^ 313-% 313% 3T3 ftraT-% I 33-3 33 313-33 g3 

wfift-ft 3twt 33T ff I 'rtg fimt-% 33 % grit % 3rsT fw 33 -% 333 

VOli. U, fart I, T 2 
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^ 15rarT«i-# it i?r-t im-if iniT-^ ^ 

Mfimih I ^ ^ ^ irti ^ it trr 

gr *TT-»rai-Ti ftrr afhrr % ^-»rar-srr fqtr fiwT-% i nr t TT»ni 

TRt ^ II 

T^-TI gr #IT-t TT I TT TT Tlt-gi! TT-ti 

tItT WT T«-t TTTT ^ TIT-^irj giT I T^-t Tit tlTt- 

f-i tjw-’it Kit ^mr gwi-t gK ftt tt w % i Ti-t htt 
ftf im-K wri KK % tf TTT-% ftm-t itr fTTT-% w-ftit 
fr Tt >T9rt tn TniT-% i tt gr T^r-% sStr ftrar ^ ktt i 

T^-lT Tl-TT ftnr TITT TT Tt Kltt TTT I T?l-t ftm-^ TTIT 
filf t* T?lt TTtf-t TPI-^ tlT ^ W-t TTiI-^ff 

K^-TT Tin ifT ftlTT I ^ KT-t gW nff m tnT T 

fgJIT ftRT-t Kit ftltf-% KT If KKT KCST I ’llfg KT-K KT gT 

ftw-t tiwitt-# n K<l-«ft Kif^ T^-ff-% KK KT-t 

n-tJ ^ Tfw tin nmT-% i n-t m fti % gr 

^ tt tn % I Ti-1%t ttfTtTi%ttnt^T%i Ttg Kn 

Ktg KCK ^ Tfn tIk Tftm k wtfti tt ttr Ki n- 

m-TT fn ^ItT % ^-m-TT fn ftWT % II 
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WESTBUN HINDI. 


Hindostani (Hindi variety). Benares. 

fBUbU 8yCl>ni Sundar JD&s, 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisi manushya-ke do putra the. TJn-me-se chhut‘ke-ne pita-se 
A-certain man-of two sons were. Therfi-in-from the-younger-by the-father^to 

kaha ki, ‘ he pita, ap*iii sampatti-mfe-se jo mera am4 ho so 

it-was'said that, ‘0 father, your fortuue-in-from what my share may-he that 

mujh6 dijie.’ Tab us-ne uii-ko ap'ni sampatti hSt-di. 

me~to give.* Then him-hy them-to his-oijon property haoing-been-divided-tvas-given. 

Kuchh din bite chhut“ka putra sab kuchh ikattlia kar-ke dar d^ 
Some days after the^younger son all things together made^having distant country 

chala-gaya, aur waha luch-pan-m6 din bitate-hue us-ne ap*ni sampatti 

voent-away, and there debanchery-in days passing him-by his-own fortune 

ura,-di. Jab wah sab kuchh ura-chuka tab us de^i-ml bara 

ioas-toasted-away. When he all things wasted-completely then that country-in great 

akal para, aur wah kangal ho-gaya. Aur wah ja-ke us de6-ke 

famine fell, and he poor became. And he gone-having that country-of 

niwasiyo-me-se ck-ke yaha rah'ne laga, jis-n^ use ap*ne khet6-mS 

inhabitants-in-from one-of near to-live began, whom-by to-him his-(non fields-in 

suar charane-par rakkha. Aur wah un mothS-se jinhS suaj 

mine feeding-on ii-was-sent. And he those water-grassea-with which the-swiM 

khatS-the ap'na pet bhar*na chah*ta-tha; kyS-ki us-ko koi 
eating-were his-own belly to-fill wisMng-was; because-that him-to anyone 

kuchh nahl d3ta>tha. Tab use chet hua aur us*ne 

anything not giving-was. Then to-him revnembranoe became and him-by 

kaha ki, ‘ mere pita-ke yaha kit*ne majiir8-k§ khane*par bhi 

it-was-iaid that, ‘ my father-cf here how-many labourers-of eating-after even 

hahut rotiyS haohi Tah*ti-hai aur mai bhukh-se mar*ta-h3. So mai 
many loaves saved remaining-are and J hunger-from dying-am. So I 
uth-ke ap'ne pita-kg pas jaSga aur un-sS kahSga ki, “ he pita, 

arisms-having my-own father-of near will-go and him-to toill-say that, “ O father, 
mai-ug Swarg-Daiv-sS viruddh aur ap-ke sam*ne pap kiya-hai; 
me-by Seavenly-Beity-from contrary and your-Honow-of before sin done-is ; 
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is-liyS mai piiir ap-ka putra kahane-ke yogya nab? hS; mujh& 

m8:for I again pour-Eonour-of son heing-called-of worthy not I-am; me 

ap‘n6 majQrS-mg-se ek-ke saman t'am-jhiye.” ’ Tab wall uth-ke 
your-own labourers-in-from one-to equal know, * * Then he arteen'^aving 

ap‘n@ pita-ke pas chala, par dur-bi-se U8-k5 pita-ne use 

his-oton father-of near started, but distance-even-from him-qf father-hy him 
d^kh-ke daya ki, aur daur-ke us-kg gale-mi lipat-ke 

seen^having pity was'done, and rttn^having him-of neck-in enfolded-bemg 

us6 cbuma. Putra-ne us*se kaba ki, * lifi pita, mai*ne 
fo-him it-was-kissed, The-son-hy him-to U-was-said that, ‘ O father, me-by 

Swarg-DaiV'SS viruddb aur ap-ke sam*ne pap kiya-hai, 

Mcovenly-Eeity-from contrary and your-Ronour-of presence-in sin done-is, 
is-se ab ap*ka putra kaliane-ke yogya nalii h§.’ Parantu 

this from now your-Ronour-of son being-called-of worthy not I-am' But 

pita-ne ap*ne dasS-sS kaba ki, ' sab-s6 uttam wastra 

thefather-by his-ovon servants-to it-was-said that, ‘ all-than excellent clothes 

nikal-ke isi* paliirao aur is-ke bath-mi agutbi aur pawB-mi 

taken-ouUhavi/ng to-this-one put and this-one-oj hand-on ring and feet-on 

jiite pahirao, aur ham-log mil-kar kbawi aur anand kari; 
shoes put, and we-people united-being let-eat and rejoicing let-make; 

ky8-ki yah mSra putra mar-gaya-tha, phir jia-hai; kho-gaya-tha, pbir 

because-that this my son dead-gone^'was, again alive-is; lost-gone-was, again 

mibi-liai.* Tab we anand kar“ne lage. 

foimd-is' Then they rejoicing to-make began. 

Us-ka jetha putra khet-mi tha; aur jab wall ate-hue ghar-ke nikat 

Rim-of the-dder son field-in was ; and when he coming house-of near 

pabucba tab us -110 baja aur nach-ka ^abd suna; aur us-ne ap^ne 

arrived then him-by music and dance-of sound was-hCard; and him-by his-own 

86w*k3-mi-se §k-ko ap'uo pas bula-ke puchha ki, ‘ yah 

attendants-in-from one himself-of near called-having it-was-aaked that, *ihis 
kya bai ? ’ Us-ne us-se kahfi ki, ‘ ap-ka bhai aya-bai, * 

what isT' Rim-by him-to it-was-said that, * your-Ronour-of brother cmne-ia, 
so ap-ke pita-ne uttam bhoj diya-bai, is-liye ki use bbala 

so your-Ronour-of fathei'-by excellent feast given-is, thisfor that for-Um well 

cbangtt paya-hai.’ Yah sun us-ne krOdb kiya aur laut*na 

ill-health found-it-is' This hearing him-by anger was~done and to-return 

chalia. Is-par us-ka pita bahar a usS mlinang Jag§,. 

it-was-desired. ThiS’On him-qf the-father outside coming him to-appease began. 
Us-ne pita-ko uttar diya ki, ‘ dSkluye, mai ifnS bar*sg-8e 
Rim-by father-to answer was-given that, * see, I so-mmy years-from 
ap-ki s^wa kar*ta-hS, aur kabhi maT-nd ap«ld ajba-ka 

your-Ronour-of service domg-am, and ever me-by your-Roudur-of order-of 
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aUangha^ nahf kiya, aur ap-ne mujhft kabhi ek m&m‘na bhi 
(Tcmsgrcssion tioi was-doM, wd goui'-Sottoitr-bg nie-to evsr a lamb coon 

na diya jie-9§ ap^ne mitrS-kr? sang mai anand 

not was-given which-by my-omt friends^of m-company I rejoicing 

kar*ta. Parantu ap-ka yah putra jis-ne veByaO-kS 

might-have-made. But your-Sonour-of lhi» son whwn-by harlots-of 

sang ap-ki sarhpatti urfi-di-hai jyO-hi aya tyB-bi 

in-company your-BLo^umr-of fortune wasted-is as-even he-oame so-even 

ap-ne us-ke liye uttam bliojan ban'Vaya-hai.’ Pita-ne 

yow-Komur-hy hini-of for ercellenf feast heen-got-prepared-is.* Tlie-father-by 


us-s6 

kaha 

ki. 

‘he 

putra, tu sada 

mere sang 

hai ; 

him-to 

it-was-said 

that, 

‘ 0 

son, thou always 

me-of in-company 

art ; 

is-liye 

jO-kuchh 

mera 

hai^ 

so sab U'ra liai; 

parantu aj 

tujb6 

this-for 

wkat-ever 

mine 

is, 

that all thine is ; 

but to-day 

to-thee 

anaud 

kar^a 

aur 

harshit 

bona ucbit tha; 

ky5-ki yah 

tera 

rejoicing 

to-make 

and 

glad 

to-be proper was ; 

because-that this 

thtf 


bhal mar-gaya-tha, phir jiya-hai; kho-gaya-tha, phir mila-hai.’ 

brother dead-gane-wast again alive-is ; lost-gone-ioaSy again found-isj 
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As another example of high Hindi I give the authorised Hindi version of the 
Parable issued under the auspices of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It closely 
resembles the preceding version, and it will be sufficient to give the text without 
transliteration or translation. 

[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

’X 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNDOSTlNi (Standard Hindi). 

(jyorth India Bible Society, 1898,) 

0 I ftmt 

fllTT Vii ftJt # g# I Tra 

V 

woftt «rTj I ^ stff ^ fw 

^ 

^ fgi I aw «rT ^ TO 

tWT ^ ^ TO I sw 9rr%ftwrftwfJft 

vasif ^rrt TO frot 'at TOt TOsNft ^ i 

^ «rr ^ toc t toit ^ »n^ ^tto «it 

^ ^ srff '3V^ ^ m I ?w ^ ^ ^ TO 

trot froi irarMSt ttft ^ ^ t ws- 

^ O'x 

i TOR ^ I If VR% fro RTO TONR ^ ^It^OT % fTO 
lf% gri?^ ftw ^ TOt RIT& TO fro % I If ftiT TO?irT gr 
^ »r#f if g# TO*t Ra i ff? l S Vlt# TOR I TO 

^ ^ fts. 

^ TOTT ^ ’TOT ^K TO ?JT m TTOTn TO 

TO ftri TOif TOf?f fro^Si ^ ^ I g^ 

TOit TO % fro IfS firro ^ toIt rw to fro % 

’flT tWK TOTOT ^ TOTwff TO2T TOT ^ \ TOTO TOn 
TOT TOW TOT fTOnW% TO ^fTOwt TO% TOT^ 

^ uttfif ^ glroft I ^ RtCT TO ^ ^ 

»v •v 
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TiT ’(fR ^ ^ I wfftr ^ 135^ «it ftfr ^fhWT % 

^ 1RT m ftnc ftmr % 1 ^ n 

^ %PW ?n ^ ^ ^ITTTT 
^ -1^ I 

trre qi^r wr I 1 ^tt 

^rPETT % ^ ’^TTti^ fimr% ^tkt % ^ 

&s 

»rsrT ^ irrar % i ttr^g ^ ^ »¥t7n: ^ *r nm i 

mftrt lawT fitm stm '«fT win«t ^ i fimr^Rt 'mt 

If ia% TOfft ttm ?RTm ’w ^ 

^n^T^'!3?N®r H fw JB»?t ^5rr *r 

f% if fiiff% ^it VHM< I q^jg ^qft qr q^ ^ 

^sai^TS ^fq qrq^ qrafpi jgr w % aqtft qrax qrq^ qq% 
f%§ qtCT q®® WKi % 1 fqqrq qqt qf^T % qq ti q®T ^ q’q 

C\. C^v 

%^^f®qtT%qtqq ?iTT%i q^qj qrqs® qs^qi qfqq 
frqr qfqq qr wffqr qq mr wt ^ qr fip: qWr % ^ qqrqr 
ftsT ftrarr % u 


roiw IX| FART r. 


z 
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hindDstanT in the united provinces, the panjab, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, RAJPUTANA, AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

The Hindost&rii spoken in the Unilcd Provinces of Agra and Oudh requires no 
further illustrations. That of Lucknow has already been very fully dealt with. Over 
the rest of the provinces, whert! it is not a vernacular, Hindostam is largely used by the 
iietter classes of Musalinans, liy Native Christians, l)y educated Hindus as a lingua 
franca, and very generally in tlio large cities. The same remarks apply to the Pan jab, 
to the Central Provinces, to Rajputana, and to Central India. 
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HINDOSTAnT in eastern INDIA. 

Hindostani is also sicken in Assam, Benj^, Bihar, and Orissa, In Assam it is 
spoken only by immii^raiits. In Bihar it is used much as in the United Provinces, but 
to a less extent, a larfye number of middle class Musalmans speaking Awadlu instead, so 
that we find three languages in use in the territory,—Bihari hy the mass of the 
population, Awadhi by middhi class Musalmans of the country parts, and Hindostani in 
the great towns and among the upj>er class Musalmans. As we go East in Bihar the 
employment of Awadhi disappears.' 

In Bengal proper most of the Musalmans sjwsak Bimgali more or less mixed with 
Persian and Arabic words. 'Plie upper class .Vlusiilmfins (who often have marriage 
connexions with Upper India), howtwev, speak Urdu, and efteii very good Urdu. In 
Western Bengal, Hindostani is more widely spread, and in Birhlmtn it is largely spoken 
by all Muslims. Hindostani, in 1'act, is so much tl\e language of the Musalmans of 
Western Bengal and Orissa that when a family is converted to Islam it changes its 
language also. For insfauco, the Oarpathl Bhuiya family of Balasore were formerly 
Hindu.s, but since they became Musliin they hav<‘ abandoned their native Oriya for 
the Hindustani of theii' co-religionists. 

The Musalmans of Orissa, though they form an cxci'ediugly small fraction of the 
population, have preserve'd a fairly jiuro though not \ory grammatical Urdu, as the 
language of their home life. 

The upper class Musalmans of Bengal employ the Persian charaoiin* for writing 
tlieir Hindostani. The lower claascs, wlien literate, usually (onploy the Bengali or the 
Nagarl character. In Eastern Bengal, especially, tin* Nagarl Is quite common among 
Muslims. As an example of Bengali Hindostani I give a short extract IVom (hr* Parable 
of the Prodigal Son, which illustrah's the language of the Muhammadan jiojiulation of 
Bivbhum. It was rcwfived in the Nagarl cliaracter. The only thing to be remarked in 
it is the spelling. The inftueuce of tho Bengali round them makes them pronounce a 
short a, when written, like tho d in ‘hot.’ Hence wlion they wish to write Hindostani 
in the Bengali or the Nagari character, they do not represent tlie Hindustani short a 
(pronounced like the M in ‘ nut’) by a, but, for w’ant of some bettor expedient, write 
it d. Thus they spell ham, I, ham. Sometimes tliis Hindostani a Is represented by e, 
as in lef^kd, a son. If they wrote ham, they would pronounce it horn. In other re¬ 
spects, it will be seen that tho Birbhum Hindostani, or (as it is locally called) MusaJmani, 
is far from correct. Grendcr and number are altogether neglected. In transliterating, 
when a short a is written in the original, T represent it by d. This only occurs in words 
borrowed from Bengali, such as bisoy, property, which is meant for Another 

example of the influence of Bengali is tho employment of giyd, instead of gayd, to mean 
‘ he went.’ As, we shall see, is also tho case in Madras, the use ol‘ the agioit case with ne 
is unknown. 


> Ffde ante, Vol, VI, pp. U8 and £E. 
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sot. IX, rAKT I. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstanI (Birbhum Muhalmani). District, Birbhum. 

W<PIT fjRW-^T # HPT ^-^St ^ HTH 

TIH-^ I ^ ^ I ^ 

^61 ^ITHHT <^*J f^THT HT 

3imT if €t HPPTT mtTI feHT^-if '3fr-f^ u 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek adtiii-ka do ler'ka raha. Us lok-ke bicli-m§ cbhota 

A man-of two 8om were. Those people-of middle-in the-younger 


ief'ka ap*na 

bap-kb 

bbla, 

‘ bap-ji. 

bisby-ka jb 

bhag ham-kb 

son his-own 

father-to 

said, 

'father-dear, 

property-of what 

share me-to 

milega 

b bhag 

ham-kb dbb.’ 0 

us I6k-k0 

bisby 

teill-be-got that share 

me-to 

give’ He 

those people-to 

the-property 


bhag-kar-diya. ThorS din bad chbota beta sab kucbh bisby Sk 

divided-and-gave. A-few days after the-younger son all any property one 

jay*ga kar-kb dor d§6 ohala-giya, 6r us jay^ga^mS so ap*iia 
place made-having a-far country went-away, and that place^in he his-own 

kharap khiyal-mi bisby-ko uja-diya. 

enU ideas-in the^property squandered. 
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The Hindostani of Orissa is not written in the Persian character. The few literate 
Musalmans write it in the Oyiya character. As an example, I give an extract from 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. As in Birbhum Musalmani it is most ungrammatical. 
The agent case with ne is not used, and no attention is paid to gender or number. We 
may also note the Oriya (and also Dakhini Hindostani) form ku, employed instead of 
the accusative-dative suffix kd. 

[ No. 16.] 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Hindostani (of Oeissa Musalmans). District, Cuttack. 

49 e??! Qg"3i ai, qkSq 6 cfijqcQ csisi 

«®i ! ©fiiq GQi @gi C910I @4 (§ ©q® c©i ai(§Q (§ (§ eqcigg 

©Q,€fl ©ggi ©QQSi ©•qi ai6Q Qei\G^ eqcicg ©iq gsi%i q©©i 
3© -aggco gqi eiiSQ aQG©gi(g ©qi n^o. ©©la® ©ggi a©, ©©q®^ 
EfGqQQiaGQ €ss©gi© QQ©qi I 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek admi-ka do larika tha. Aor o log-ke bich-sA 

A man-of two 90m were. And those people~of middle-from 

chhota bawa-ku kaha, ‘ bawa, hamara 30 hisa hota hae 6 

the-^wnger the-father-to said, ^father, my what share being is that 

ham-ku do.' Aor 6 o l6g-ke bich-mO us-ka daulat bant 

me-to gwe.^ And he those people-of among-in him~of wealth dividing 

diya. Aor thoj*a roz-kg bad chhota larika^ sab ekkaththO kiya aor 

gave. And a-few daya^qf after the-younger son all together made and 

paT'd^'ku gaya, aor uhS-par us-ka sab daulat phay 6 l-ba]i-m 6 

erfareign-land-to went, and there-on his all wealth debvmchery-in 

loksan kar-diya. 
destroyed made. 
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H/NDOSTANi OF GUJARAT. 

TliO ilindostani spoken by the Musalinans of Gujarat is, on the nhole, very fairly 
pure,—muc]» better than that of Bengal or Orissa. It is naturally influenced somewhat 
by the Gujarati spoken by the surrounding Hindus. This influence is shown principally 
in the vocalmlary. As a rule the vocabulary is remarkably free from Arabic and 
Persian words, and, when those occur, they are often curiously distorted. On the other 
hand a few Gujarati words, especially the very common we or fo/e, and, have been 
adopted. I'he grammar is, as a rule, correct The character employed for writing is 
sometimes tlio Persian, and sometimes tiic Gujarati. I shall give examples in both 
modes ot script. 

The first exairiple is in the Persian cliaracter. It was sent by the Collector of 
Customs, Bombay, as a specimen of the ‘ Gujarati dialetd of Urdu spoken by Musalmans 
of north, central, and south Gujarat.’ The following iieculiaritios may be noted. 

The word for ‘one ’ is fk, not <ik. The Arabic w'ord ftAziil has become phadul, and 
safar has become sopJir. There is a HakhinI form ttpas, used as an oblique form in 
apas-kc, of one self. Tn standard Urdu npas (with a long initial a) is only used in the 
jdural. 

Gujarati forms arc }}p, and ; hhegml, to collect; pad~dem, to make completely. 

Some forms common in local dhilects of Ilindostan, which have disappeared in 
standard Urdu, have survive<l in Gujarat. Sucli arc uno-mS, among them ; kaya (for 
kahyd), it was said ; and saphro, on a journey. 
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Hindustani (Gujarat variety). 

4 ^ ^ ^ ^ * Sd ^ 

* 

^ ^ ^ u^yi^ ^ ^Ut> (jy^! ^ 

^ 

# bo )j^| 15 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

admi-ke 

do bete the. 

Ne uno-inl-ke 

chhote-ne 

kaya, 

A 

man-of 

two sons were. 

A7td them-in-of 

the-younger-hy 

if-ims-said, 

* bawS, 

mujlie 

mere bhag-ka 

mal dti'de 

Tis-par 

bap-ne 

^father, 

to-me 

my share-of 

property give-away.^ That-o-u 

the-father-hy 

apas-ke 

sattsar-ke unS-ml bhag 

pad-diya. 

Ne gliane 

diwas ua 


himself-of goods-of themnn division completely-made. And many days not 

niklS-tlie ki chhOte ohhokre-ne sab bhega kiyS, uf’ koi 
passed-had that the-yomger son-hy all collected woe-made, and a-certain 

diir des-ki saphifi ,?ayS-. ne wS apas-ka dhan j>haduliy5-ini 

far oountry-of on-journey went, and there himself-of wealth dehaucheries-in 

udS-diyil. 

wae-equandered* 
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The following little story comes from Surat. It is much more Fersianised than 
the preceding specimen, the writer of it signing himself as a Qazi. The only irregu¬ 
larities are the pronunciation of aur, and, as dr, and hai, is, as he, as is customary in 
Gujarat. 

[ No. 18.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstanI {Gujaeat variety). District, Surat. 

A 

^ ^ \Sj] 

M* jjl # W 

/ ✓ 

0^ jy^ ^ ^U. 

* ** »» V 

df c_y" j6 jjj yyy ^ y 

* • 

* Ij/ ♦ v Ll^ y y yyj ^ s-4^ ♦ iL 

«liUi" &i y (^y ^ Jsi*‘U y' 

t» «• •• ^ •• 0 0 

j^! c-^ ^ j-«u. 
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Hi^rDdSTlNi (Gujarat vaeiett). District, Surat. 

ThANSQTERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

HIKAYAT. 

^ STORY. 

£k ihakts-ne ‘ar*i kisi hakim-ke uam ]ikhi, 6r 

One person-hy petition a-certain king-of {in‘)name uoas-written, and 
us-mi kuchh-ka kuclih likh-gaya, or jawab us-ka talab 
it-in something-of anything toritten-was, and answer him-of demanded 

huH. Bare fazl-e Khuda-se hakim-e munsif-ki rai-in6 woli 
became. At-last grace-qf God-hy the-king jusl-o/ o]H?iion-in he 

^asur-mand ‘aindan sabit ua liua, or ino'af kar“diya*gaya. 

guilty intentionally proved not became, and pardoned he-was-made. 

To U8-ko us-k6 bap-ne jawab likha, ‘ Ae mere pyaro 

Then him-to him-of the-father-hy answer was-written, ‘ 0 my dear 

farzand, insan-ko cliahiye ki akli kbol-kar, or babut 

son, mankind-to it-is-necessary that eyes opened-having, and much 

dekh-bhal-kar kam kiya-kare, ki ghaflat-8& 

seen-having business he-should-make-a-pracfice-of-doing, that carelessness-btf 

itna dhokha na khae, ki jis-se ap dukli utbawe. Is- 

MO-much blunder not he-may-eat, that which-from himself sorrow he-may-raise. This- 

par yeb naql, — Ek shakbs-ne kisi tabib-se kaha ki, “meni 

on this fable, — A pet'son-by a-certain doctor-to it-was-said that, 

pet dukhta-he.” Tabib-ue puchha ki, “aj kya khayii-tha ? ” 

belly aching-is.’* The-doctor-by it-icaa-asked that, “ today what eaten-was ? ” 

Kaha ki, “jali roti.” Eaha-gaya ki tabib-ne use 

It-was-said that, “ burnt bread.” Said-it-is that the-doctor-by to-him 

surma diya, dr kaha ki, akb8-ka ‘ilaj paiil§ 

eye-ointment was-given, and it-was-said that, " eyes-of treatment first 

karna chahiye, kis-wasjie ki akh aolichhi hoti, to jali roti 

to-be-done is-neaessary, what-for that eyes well if-had-heen, then burnt bread 

,na khata.” 9asil yeh ki sarkar-ka kam babut 

not hetcould-have-eaten” Moral this that government-qf business much 

hdiiiiyari dr khabardari-so kijiye, dr ghaflat na kijiyd.’ 
intelligence and oare/ulness-with you-should-do, and carelessness not you-skould^do.* 

VOL. IX, TAUT I. 2 a 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


f 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

A certain man wrote an application addressed to a king. In it he wrote a deal of 
nonsense, and he was called on for an explanation. By the grace of God the king, 
wh6 was a just monarch, found him not guilty of having committed his fault intentionally, 
and he was pardoned. Then his father wrote a letter to him saying, ‘ 0 my dear son, 
everyone should do everything with open eyes, and after mature consideration, so that 
he may not fall into any blunder through his carelessness, and thereby sup sorrow 
There is a fable to tliis effect.—A man once complained to a doctor that he had a pain 
in his belly. The'doctor asked him what he had been eating that day. “Only a bit 
of burnt bread,” said he. The story goes that the doctor gave him for medicine some eye- 
ointment, “ for,” said he, “ it is important first of all to apply remedies to your eyes. If 
they had heen sound, you would not have catena hit of Imnit bread.” The moral of this 
is that in dealing with Government, you should show intelligence and watchfulness, 
and avoid every kind of carelessness.’ 
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Thci next specimen is an extract from Ihc Parabie, r)f the Prodic^al Son, and conns 
from the Mahikantlia Polilical At^ency It is writ lea in the Gujarati character. It 
will he noiieed tliat in general style it resemhles Ihc sju'cimen roeeived from Bombay. It 
is not highly Peisianised, and ])osses8Cs a few Gujarati idioms. As elsewhi^re in Gujarat 
the diphthong- Ix'Comes o, as in dr, and ; cld/etf, nealih. There is considerable laxity 
in employing the numbers of the protuams, o.g , nft-md-ke for un-me-lcr. The vowel d 
8ometim(!s becomes u, ns it docs dialectically in Up])er India. Thus the si^n of the 
dative-accusative is kU, not kb, and the oblique ])lural of nouns ends in it, not b. The 
oblique singular of the first personal pronoun is muj, not mujh, which is also an Upper 
India dialectic form. Gujarati words are sometimes employed. Such are chhele, Jar, 
and hhegnd, to collect. 


VOt. II., rXBT 


2 A 2 
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I No. 19.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindostanI (Gujarat variety). Agency, Mahikantha. 

transliteration and translation. 


Ek Mmi-ke do bete the. 

One mm-of two som were. 

bap-ku kaha ke, ‘ bapu, 

the-fathei'-to it-tcas-said that, ^father, the-property-of 

de.’ 
give* 

thode 
a-few 

mulak-mg 
counU'y-in 
uda 

having-wasted 


Or u8-mi-ke chhote-nfe 

And ihem-m-qf the-younger-hy 

iiiilkat'ka niera hissa muj-ko 
my 


share me-to 


Or 

us*ne 

un-ku 

dolat 

behgch 

di. 

Or 

And 

hm-by 

them-to 

the-wealth 

having-divided 

was-given. 

And 

din 

pichhe, 

ohhota 


sab bhegl 

kar-kar, 

chhgtg 

days 

after, 

the-younger 

son. 

all collected 

having-made, 

a-far 


gaya, Or 

went, and 

dl. 

toas-given. 


wa 


\i8 deS'Uae bada 

that country-in a-great famine 

Or wo ja*kar 
And he having-gone that 

raha, or us-ng us-ku 
remained, and by-him him-to 

bhSja. Or 36 

iUwas-sent. And what 

pgt bhamg-kn us-ka 




moj-inajhe-ini apni dolat 

;joyment-in his-own wealth 

kharacli-dale, pichlio 

was^spent-entirely, qfteruyards 

us'ku tangai padne lagi. 
him-to distress to-fall began. 

rahenewalfl-mg'Sg gk-kg 
comtry-of dwellers-in-from one-of 

apnl kh§tar-mi bhSda-kS oUarang 
his-mm field-in swine feeding 

bhud khate-the, 


there 

pleasure- 

and-i 

Or 

us-ne 

sab 

And 

hin^-by 

all 

dukal 

pada, 

or 

famine 

fell, 

and 

us 

m^ak-kg 

ra 


u8-ml-86 


waha 

near 

wastg 

for 

apu& 


husks the-swine eating-were, them^in-from his-own 
dil tha, or us-kti kisi-ni diya nahf. 

trily flling-for Um^if mmd tau, md hm.to myone-hy it-«m>-givea ml. 
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HINDOSTANT OF CUTCH. 


The Hindostfiiu spoken in Catch is more corrupt t^ian the foregoing specimens. 
It is full of GujariitT, and has also local peculiarities of'its own. As a specimen I give a 
short folk-talc. It is not worth while to give a complete account of the irregularities, 
but the following arc tlie main points wortliy of notice Some of the forms given below 
arc interesting survivals of an archaic diah'ct whicli has clsowhero been levelled down to 
the general standard of Hindostani. Such, especially, is the use of for the nominative 
case of the first personal pronoun, W'hilc is reserved for the case of the agent. In 
standard Hindostani has passed out of use, and mm is employed for the nominative, 
although it is by origin an iustrumental 

There is the usual Gujarat change of ai lo <? in esa^ such ; he, is ; and me, by mo. 
Verbs are often contracted when the root ends in h. This is also found in the 


dialects of TJp[>cr India ExauipUvs are rahja, they (I'ein ) remained ; kaya, it was said ; 
kHd-h(\ h(‘ says. 

Feminine nonns have <a nojninative plural in a, as Skha, eyes; cloja, things. 
Adjectives ugn'cing with feminine nouns in the plural, also end in a, as raiya, tliey 
(fern.) remained; sdjim, sound, in good health (agreeing with akJia). We sometimes 
find neuter adjectives, as in deml (masc.), den] (fern.), dcnd (neuter), to be given. 

The oblique plural ends in u, so also ku is used for ku. Thus, vaidh-ku, to the 
doctor ; akhu-ina, in the eyes. 

In the ])ronoun8, hu is ‘ I,’ with an agent were or mm. Tije is ‘ to thee.’ The 
Gujarati is used for ‘ self.’ 

The word for ' and ’ m the Gujarati ane. 
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Sli Ini. dHl cl ?Ai% »li vh^ •Hiu jAmi 

^ <rii <1 5l<l ani^Hi yiC^/ani h\H[ cll >1^ (cl^> aili^l ani^H ^*123 H ^IH ^l ii^) Htl. 5lHl 

4^1^ CmS cl =l>Hcl ^yiC[ aniH (i%i!/l 6=11 9*'Hi <t^\ aHlOOl OHl Ct^i slQ 

sie ^ 4^^ Jlli *ili i’O R^!A "iHi (kihn %Kl eftcd; o^Hi rcttl4l (well m fool »l^ 

^l«4>li cl^j fclHO fOH^ aniMi 4^1^ M?l aiial. oy^I |>Hc{l §fe/, oHl 

H\'*i\ aflw' ?Wl H€); OR^ yy^4iS ftani •is. 4^o -hju ci m<«| ilS <%^ o 

(saHu (n^ i|M^«(l cl mi. HR«ii5>ii mi %, sS t?? ^oi ^ ^ otci 

^ «l >l<l aHi'«l ^129 ^IH ^4.^1 *10 ^ 4^1^ Hi. 5ll ^Cll ^ '5, 

^153 i aH'fclV 4- 4R«i 1 wtli ^ >1^1 ^IW OH! 4 ^ H^(l 

Cl^i^sa =fi(r^I ano WRl ^OcO; ik 55 ^cit ^ X, t5H4l an HlMl »IHl Mm § H?, n, 

554 Mm ^0 I; 
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HiNDosTlNi (Gujarat variety). 


District, Cutch. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 



Ek 

(josi-ki akha 

raiyS. 


Tadha tis-ne 

te 

A-certain 

old-woman-of eyes 

stopped {-seeing). 

Then her‘by 

them 

saji 

karne 

saru gk vaidh-kQ 

bulaya ; 

ane 

sakhsi rakhne 

sound 

making 

for one physician-to 

it-was-called ; 

and 

witnesses having-kept 

gsa 

wadar 

kiya ke, ‘ jo 

iu men akha 

saji a karega 

to 

such 

bargain 

was-made that, ‘ f 

thou my eyes 

sound wilt-make 

then 

mere 

tijg 

chakri 

deni; 

pan 

akh saji 

na 

by-me 

to-thee 

{a-reward-for-)service 

is-to-be-given; 

but 

the-eyes sound 

not 

boy 

to 

kai tije 

denS 

nai.’ Es5 

karar 


may-be then anything 

karni pichhi te 

having-made then that 

akliS-mS p6tS-ki dawa 
( yes-in kis-own medicine 


tadha 

then 

tliore 

little 

jadha 

when 

tis-Eg 

him-by 


tadhi 

then 

there 

little 

tis-ka 

her-of 

tis-ki 

hei' 


kai-ke-kSi le jata. lyU 

something-or-other having-taken he-used-to-go. Thus 

karni tis-ki badhi milkat cbura-liti. 

having-done her all property was-stolen-away. 

jita tha tita badhe tis-ke hath-ma avya, 

as-much tons ihat-much all Mm-of hand-in came, 

Ikha sajiS kitii; ani karar prainani 

eyes sound were-made; and contract according-to 




to-ihee is-to-be-given not.^ Such contract 

vaidh M^akhUe-wakliat av e tis-ki 

physician time-after-time having-come her 
lai^ta, ang jadhS jadha awta 

used-to-apply, and when when he-used-to-come 

karte 


a - 
mage. 


was-demanded. 
p6tu-ki kST chij 
her-own any thing 
Vaidh 

The-physician 

usg dhadh 

to-him heed 

bola gaya. 
having-called went. 


nai. 

not. 

kli 

any 


Dosi 

The-old-woman 
dekhi 
uoas-seen 

hano-lian 

a-disturhance 


^vv 

nai. 

not. 


jadha dekh“ti 
token seeing 

Waste 

Therefore 

kaml laga 
to-make began 


hui, 
becamf, 
is-kh 
hiim-to 
ta-pan 
then-even 


Ang 
And 

tadhS 
then 

paisg 
money 

ghar-mS 
house-in 

dia 

toas-given 
d6si-ni 

the-old-womom-by^ 


tadhS 

then 

k5i 


na 

not 


dia. 

was-given. 


Tis-upar-thi 


te tis-kn dharbar-mt 

he her do court-in 
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posi-ng 

The-old-w(man-by 

he, te sach! wat 
is, thut true story 


dhar*bar*ml kaya k6, ‘ i manas 

oouri-in it-toas-said that, ‘ this man 

he; karan ke jo mgri tkh saji 

is ; because that if my eyes sound 


je 


kgta 
what telling 

hoy 

may-become 


to tis-kS 

paisa 

daS; pan 

andlii-j 

rahS 

to 

1 a!~ 

kai 

then him-to 

money 

I-should-give i but 

blind-only 

if-I-remain 

then 

anything 

na daS, 

esa karar 

tha. 

Have 6 

keta 

h§ k6, 

not I-should-give, 

such an-agreement 

was. 

How he 

saying 

is that, 

“i 

saji 

ho-rahi-he; ” pan 

ha 

/V /V 

same 

ketl-hn ke, 

“ this {she) 

sound 

has-hecomebut 

I on' 

the-contrary 

say 

that, 

“ hh to 

andhi-j hu.” Karan k& 

jadhi mi 

meri 

akh khui 

“ I indeed 

blind-only am.’' Because that 

when I 

my 

eyes lost 

tadhS hS 

ghar-ine 

ghani tareh-ki 

chija 

ani Sara 

Sara 

saman 

then I 

house-in 

many kinds-of 

things 

and good 

good 

furniture 

dekhti. 

Pan 

have i sa 

khan6 

keta-he 

ke, 

“ is-ka 


he 


used-to-see. But noio 
andhapa gaya he; ” pan liu 
blindness gone is ; ” hut I 


oath having-eaten saying-is that, her 

ghar-mi fjk pan. chij dekh^ti-naT-hh.’ 
house-in one even thing seeing-not-om’ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

An old woman having lost the use of her eyes, called in a physician to heal them, 
and made this bargain mth him in the presence of witnesses, that if ho should cure her 
blindness, he should receive from her a sum of money ; but if her infirmity remained, 
she should give him nothing. This agreement being entered into, the iihysician time after 
time applied his salvo to her eyes, and, on every visit taking something away, stole by little 
and little all her property. When he had got all she had, he healed her, and demanded 
the promised payment. The old woman when she recovered her sight and saw none 
of her goods in the house, would give him nothing. The physician insisted on his claim, 
and, as she still refused, summoned her before tlie judge. The old woman thus spoke iji 
the court: ‘ This man here speaks the truth in what he says ; for I did promise to give 
him a sum of money, if I should recover my sight; but if I continued blind, I w'as to 
give him nothing. Now he declares that I am healed. I, on the contrary, affirm that I 
am stiU blind; for when I lost the use of my eyes, I saw in my house various chattels and 
valuable goods; but now, though he swears I am cured of my blindness, I am not able to 
see a single thing in it.’ 


2 B 


TQt ix^ 
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DAKHINT of BOMBAY. 

The folJowinf' specimen of the Dakliini of the Bombay Presidency is the first half 
of a Aversion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, prepared in the office of the Collector 
of Customs of Bombay. It is said to illustrate the dialect of the ‘Musalmans of 
the Deccan.’ 

As pointed out above {mde pp. 68 and 62),theDakhini of Bombay has not abandoned 
the use of the case of the Agent before the past tenses of transitive verbs,—indeed, in the 
present exam})le it goes even further than the standard form of Hindostanl in this 
respect. For instance, the verb bolitH, to speak, is throughout treated as a transitive verb, 
whereas in the standard dialect it is always intransitive. Moreover, the Agent case is 
sometimes used Avith the past tense of an intransitive verb, us also occurs in some of the 
Western Hindi dialects of Upper India. Thus, okhukre’ne gaya, the boy Avent, literally, 
‘by the boy it was gone.’ There are some cases of the influence of Marathi. For 
instaiice, dpan is used not only in its proper sense of ‘ own,’ hut also to mean * we ’ in¬ 
cluding the person addressed. Again the forms maje and majhe, to me, are both due to 
the same influence. In mai mere hdp-kadan JdU, I will go to my father, we have mere 
used where in the standard we should have apne. This looks like tlie influence of 
Gujarati. Ane or tie for ‘ and ’ is also Gujarati. Bhl is also used at the beginning of a 
sentence to mean ‘ and,’ which is quite irregular. Maur for ‘ and ’ is common in dialects 
of Western Hindi and of Rajasthani. 

Typical of Dakhini are the use of jidhar to mean ‘ Avheu ’ and ‘where ’ instead of 
‘ whither tea for took, he ; kohne for kishne; and athd for thd, he was. Attention may 
be drawn to the frequency with which Arabic and Persian words are incorrectly spelt. 
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rou XX, FA^T I. 


2b 2 
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^ <L! 4- » W ^ ^jl ^ i-flw »j y^ 

1^- y. hf ifU. c_^’ .L) ^L *Uj i_ 44 - 
. si 3y ^ ^ ^ ■~f^. ^ ^ 

yb jl4 ia^ ^ ^ - 3'^ 3^ 

*j sSj^!^ * 3*^, 

s^ y » ^ y l»S IS S^ - ]y‘ yti y' ^ ]/> ^ )ji* 

. i) ^/ 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 


Central Group. 


Bombay. 


Ek admi"ke 
One man-of 

bola, ‘ baba, 
if-toaa-said, ^father, 

UE-mi bbag 
ihem-in share 

TiB-ke pichbS 


do bSte the. 

two sons were. 

mere bhag-ka 
my share-of 

par-diya. 

was-completely-given* 

chhote chh6kr6-n§ 

hoy-hy 


Un-mg-se 

Them-in-from 

ma,l maje 
property to-me 


ihat-of after the-younger 

koi dur gaw-ku gaya, 

a-certain distant village-to it-was-gone, 

huUarpane-mS bigad-dala. Tab us 
debauchery-in was-wasted. 

U8‘ku tangi hone lagi. 

him-to want to-be began, 


Bohiit 

Many 

sab 

all 

bhi 

and 


din 

days 

bhandula 

wealth 

udhar 


ohhote chh6r§-n6 
the-younger boy-by 

d6.’ Haur us-ne 

give.* And him-by 

nalil gag-thfi, ki 

not gone-were, that 

kar-kar 
made-having 

sab mal 

all property 

pars., and 


jam* 

collected 

ja-kar 


there gone-having 

muluk-m6 bhari duk^ 
country-in severe famine fell, and 

Ane us-ng ja-kar us-gjlw-wale 

And him-by gone-having that-village-belonging-to 


Then that 


koi 

a 


juimi-ki naukari pakri. An6 nn-ne us-ku khet-me dukkar 

man-of service was-accepted. And him-by him-to field-in swine 


charaii6“ku 

bheja. 

Jidhar 

woh 

4ukkar 

khane-k§ 

konde-ku bhi 

feeding-for 

it-was-sent. 

When 

he 

swine 

food-of 

husks even 

khan6-ku 

raji atha, 

pan wu bhi 

us-ku 

koi-ng 

diya nahl. 

eating-for 

willing was. 

but that even 

him-to 

anyone-by 

was-given not. 

Jidhar woh apne 

budh-mi 

aya, 

tad 

bola, ' 

mer6 bap-kan6 

When he his-own 

sense-in 

came, 

then 

he-said. 

‘ my father-near 

kitn6 

mulkari hai 

ki 

nn-ku 

itna 

khana 

milta-hai ki 

how-many 

servants are 

that 

them-to 

so-nmch 

food 

being-got-is that 

kha-kar 

bache, 

n6 

mai bhukh-se 

marta-hS. 

Mai uthS, 

eaten-having 

remains-over. 

and 

I hunger-by 

dying-am. 

1 will-arise, 

ii6 m6re 

bap-kadan 

jaS, 

n6 

use 

bolS ki 

, “ are bap, 

and my 

fathei'-near 

will-go, 

and to-him will-say that, “ 0 father, 

mai-ne t6re s&mnh 

pap 

kiya, 

so t6ra beta bulwane-ka majhS 


mS 

face 


thee-of h^ore 

nahl hai; majhs 

^ is ; me 


sin was-done, 
6k mulkari 
one servant 


and thy 

samajh.’* * 
consider.** * 


son Calling-qf to-me 
So woh utha, am* 
So he arose, and 
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mpnS bap pas aya. Pan jab woh there dur atha fa 

his-ovon father near came. But when he at’a-little distance was that 

u8-k§ bap-ng us-ku dekha, ang use pyar aya. 8® 

him-cf the-father-by him-to it-was-seen, and to-him affection came. 

woh bhag-kar usg gaig lagaya, ne mukka bya Ane 

he run'having him on-the-neck was-applied, and kiss was-taken. And 

bete-iig apng bap-ku bola, ‘ baba, mai-ne Allah-ke samne 

the-son'by his-own fatlier-to it-was-snid, 'father, me-by Ood-of before 
ano tgre saume guna kiya, so mai tera beta bulwane-ka 

and thee-of before fault was-done, therefore 1 thy son calling-of 


sajawar 

nah?.’ Pan 

bap-Tie 

apn? 

nankar5-ku 

bola 

ki, 

deserving 

am-not.* But the-father-by Ms-own 

servants-to 

it-was-said 

that, 

* ohaukhot 

bastar lao, 

ne is- 

■ko 

pinao; 

bhi 

hath-mi 

chhalla 

'good 

garment bring. 

and this-one-to 

puf-on ; 

and 

hand-on 

ring 

pinao, ne plw-nig juta 

pinao. 

Ane 

chalo. 

apan khawe, 

ne 

put-on, and feet-on shoe 

put-on. 

And 

come, 

we-all will-eat, 

and 

kbushyS 

manai, kyS-ki 

yeh mera 

beta 

mara 

tha, 

so phir 

jita 

happiness 

celebrate, because 

this my 

son 

dead 

was, 

he again 

living 


bua; woh gama tha, so niila.' So woh chainan karne lage. 

became ; he lost was, he was-got.' So they merriment to-make began,. 
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The following specimen of Bombay Bakhini comes from the district of North 
Kanara. It wiU be found to agree very closely with the grammatical sketch given on 
pp. 59 and fE., although it departs much more widely from Standard Urdu than does the 
specimen which came from Bombay Tov\n. It will be seen that the Agent case with 
ne is regularly employed, but that the Madras custom is followed ot making the verb 
agree in gender, number, and person with the subject instead of the object, in spite of 
the presence of the ne. The Agent case is used even with intransitive verbs. Examples 
are mai-ne Idyd-U, I have brought ; hhat-ne do handiyd Idyd, the Bhat brought two pots; 
IdJca-ne khdnd dene lage, the people began to give food. 

Among peculiarities of pronunciation, we may note a local tendency to convert s to 
sh- Thus, for to him; pice; he taught. In the latter case there 

is also a dropping of the aspiration of/rA. The correct Urdu form uould bo sikhayd. 
With this loss of aspiration we may compare the dro})ping of the initial h of the auxiliary 
verb in phrases like Idyd-^, I have brought, for Idyd-h^, and letd-^, you are taking, 
miltd-i, it is got. Words borrowed from Arabic are sometimes altered, q being changed 
to M, ft's in shauMkl, for sbauql, de\^oted to ; wal^at, for loaqt, time. There is a tendency 
to shorten long vowels when they fall in unaccentod syllables, as in lejd-ko, for lejd-kar, 
having taken away, and bazar for bazar, a market. So also sarkd for sarlkhd, like. In 
ddlnd, to place, a cerebral d has been dentaiised. All these latter are regular Dakhini 
peculiarities. 

Other Dakhini forms which are prominent are athd meaning ‘ was ’ and the regular 
use of the plural for the singular. Thus, ten is over and over again used for us, and hi, 
they are, for hai, he is. The verb bdind is regularly treated as transitive, as in hhat-ne 
bblyd, the Bhat said. Verbs of Si>eaking and asking put the pepson acidressed in the 
accusative and not in the ablative ; thus, bhat-kb puchhyd, he asked the Bhat. Note the 
curious way in which the words bbl-kb bblyd, having said he said, are appended, like the 
Sanskrit iti, to every statement made by any ofjthe characters of the story. 

A few instances of borrowing from Marathi occur. Such are the emphatic ch in 
Moaiid-ch, even in that way, and the word rdtoa, a parrot. 

The specimen is a folk-tale which is left unfinished by the original scribe. 
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HiNDdsTXNi (Dakhin! or Bombay). Disteici, Noeth Kanaka. 

♦ i^"j ^ 

^ LjU ^ 

dS £^) * 4-^ 

c:^.^ y WJ ^ax5 V.J44J 

liU^ K j4-w j> .i__ J6j^ C- ciJp 


* W ^*) ^^4- Jj)^ y yi ^ ^ <=4*^ ^ 

y * LiJ y' y S:^"^ Sr^ 


y c=y 4^ t^y ^]y*‘] 4’l ]y e;ljl) 

'4j ^~4- y y j®v (sjr4^ *5 y * 4^ **^4 

L^f y ♦ bivc y i^" ijij ui^r 

02^ u*! ♦ 4^ y ^j^ij ^ isi" L^^^y ijs^ 


^-^4?^ -' 1^4 


esi' U, 


y ♦ 1^0 ^ ;J^ LU^ PJ (.:/4j^| 

\ 

^ 4 ^:;!;!; y y jy* y ^^4 y u^i cb^-y i wj 
^ 41 y y ij yy ub^ u»-t'y 
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I 

|^i> ]y y * (jl^lj 

^ ^ <c^)h y ^ y ^ y e/:^^ij 

UJ^ ^ j2^ « ^^UU UlT c__j| 

y^ ^ y ^^■€t’ y ^ ^ '—^!^ 

y^y y^ J^W ^'j ^ y* 

O^L ^1 y 4^^ ^ e;^y y W ^C*^ 

c=^^ ji^ jy 0^3^ y-'^ ^y J>^' 

_y c^y; ^y bii c=:^ c/T’^b yy b^ y ^ II 

4^^’ ^ ^^b y * j^w 'y*' cry “^y 4y 

crH; g'b! *:^ y ■ ^y"^, yy ^ 

^ixA ^yj y) y y y * <:5y-^ 

jf • y 

j^l 4^ y yf J^W ^ u^] y * UJ>- /ly jj 

^A/c 4y (^yj y * 4yj cy=^ ^ ^yh 

* 44? ^ y * Ji*^ ^ ^4^ 


VOT;. IX, PAM I. 


0 

#« 


c 
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District, North Kanaka. 


Ek 

A 


gao-mg 


Uh ]6s:ar-ke khel-me 

Thai gambling-qf plnyAn 

inan^nr-ko nikalya. 
beggi "g'for he-ioent-out. 

flil-mi sanije ki, 

mind-in it'was-thought that, 

wakjiat dusre zM-mg bid 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

jbgar-ka bara shaiikhi 
gmnhling-of much fond 
harya, 


ek hh:it 
illage-in one bhai 


atha. 

trad. 


ap ni 
hig-own 


Tab 
Then. 

‘ iiilie 

‘ lhis{-nMn) 


Woh 

Re 

sab 

lohole 

us-ke 

his 


ghar-dar 

household 

j?at-ivale 

caste-men 


mangne 


bhik 
alms to-beg 
Is-waste 


teas-lost ^ 

IdkS-ne 

people-by 

iagya, 

began, 


atha. 
teas. 

aur bhik 
and alms 

ap^ne 
their-omi 

to ikade 
then at-one 


time 

other 

caste-in also hc-ioill-go.* 

Therefore 

bar 

roz 

ek 

sher chilwal-ka khana 

paka-kO 

every 

day 

one 

seer rice-of food cooked-having 

bhat 

har 

rdz 

ja-ko nob khana 

le-ko 

bhat 

every 

day 

gone-having that food 

taken-having 

din 

ek 

kunbi ek jangli raw6-ko 

bechne-ko 


is-ke zat-ke loki-nc 
Ms caste-of people-by 

dene lage. Yo 
fo-give began. This 
jita-tha. Ek 


one 


cultivator one wild parrot-to selling-for 

umr-iiie bara atha, is-waste kauii 

age-in great was, therefore any-one 

to woh bat ^ike sarka na-Uui. 

then he speech to-learn like not-was. 

j^ita-tha, us wakiat-nii 


day 
rawa 
parrot 

bolg 

should-say 
pliir-ko 
returning 

So bhat-ko 
So the-bhat-to 

bhat-ko 
hhat-to 

bhat-ne 
hhat-by 
nai, 

{are-)not, me-with a-little food 
Tau woli kunbi 
will-give.' Then that cultivate' 


ghar-ko 
home-to 
woh 
that 


piicliliya ki, 
wa%-nskpd that, 

bolya ki, 
was-said that, 


woh 

that time-in he 

milya. Tau us' 

loas-met. Then that 

‘ yo rfiwS tu leta-e, 

‘ this parrot thou buying-art, 

mal 


used-to-come. 
laya. Tau 

brought. Then 

ushe liya nai; 
him took 

Tau woh 
Then that 

khana 


going-was, 

kunhi 

cultivator 


One 

woh 
that 

ki 

not ; what 

kunbi 
cuUivat'/r 

lata-tha. 
food bringing-was, 

kuiibi-ne us 

Giiltivator-hy that 

kya ? ’ Tau us 

eh Then that 


‘ hoi, 
* yes, 


more-kane jara khana 


lelga, lekin mere-kane kuchh paishe 

will-take, but me-with any pice 

111; is-mi-so ada khana mai tujg 

is; this-in-from half food I thee 

hhukka atha, is-wasje us kunbi-ng 

hungry was, this-for that cultivator-by 
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US bat-ko kabal kar-kO diva. Tau us 

that speech-to accepting made-having the-parrot u>aa-given. Then that 

bhat-ne woh rawl le-ko apue ghar-ko iiya, aur us 

bhat-ly that parrot taken-having his-own home-to came, and that 


khanS-me-ka 

jara kbana rawi-ko 

dal-ko, 


liaqi 

khana 

food-in-of 

a-little food the-parrot-to 

placed-having, remaining 

food 

ape 

khaya. Jara wakhat 

hue 

bado 

woh 


{by-) himself 

was-eateu. A-little time 

passed 

after 

that 

parrot 

bliat-kane 

bat karne lat^ya, Tau 

bhai 

apue 

dil-me 

bara 

the-bhat-with 

speech to-do began. Then 

the-hhat his-own 

mind-in 

much 


kbu^ hua, aur ra\ve-kO puchiiyu ki, ‘ tu kya bOlta-5 ? ’ 

pleased became, and the-parrot-to asked that, ‘ thou what speaking-art f ’ 

Tau us riiwe-iic bolya kl, ‘ are bhat, tujbe din-daroz kitiia 
Then that parrot-hy was-said that, ‘ O bhat, to-thee daily how-much 

kiiana miita-i?’ Bhat-ne bOlyn, ‘ maje ek sber-ka 

dinner being-given-is ?' The-hhat-bg tms-said, 'to-me one seer-of 

milta-i.’ Tau us rawg-ne bbat-ko shikaya ki, ‘ abhi 

leing-gwen-is' Then that parrot-hy the-hhal-to was-adnised that, ' now 

tu us loka-kO bol ki, “ luaje itta klianS-ko cliawal 
thou those people-to say that, “me so-much eating-for uncooked-rice 

deo,” bOl-ko bok* "Waisa-ch us ])hat-ne ja-ko us lOkl-ku 

gtre,’^ said-having say' So-even that hhat-hy gone-having those peoplc-fo 

l)olya. Tau us I6k5-ne us-ki bat iiabCil kaiT; aur 

was-said Then those peoplc~hy his speech accepted loas-made; and 


u^e 

to-him 

Tau 

Then 


ek 

sher 

chawal 

jarl 

lakri aur 

jaii 

dal 

dene 

lat^e. 

one 

seer 

rice 

some 

toood * and 

some 

split-peas 

to-gine 

began. 

unhe 

ek 

diu 

woh 

Sara le-kO 

apue 

rawe-kane aya. 

aur 

he 

one 

day 

that 

all taking 

his-own 

parrot-to 

came. 

and 


rawe*ko bolya ki, ‘ tu-ne bole sarka maT-iie cbawa.1 

parrot-io said that, ‘ thou-by saying according-to I rice 

laya-U.’ Tau woh rawe-ue bolya ki, ‘ is-mS-ke ade chawal 


hronght-have' 

Then that parrot-by was-smA that, ‘ this 

-in-of half 

rice 

bazar-mi le-ja-ko 

bSoh, tau 

tuje pach 

paishe 

“V 

milSi^e ; 

tau 

hazaar-in taking 

sell, then 

to-thee fire 

picc 

will-he-got ; 

then 

iV 

us-me-s6 

tu 

ek bari 

handi aur 

ek 

nanln handi 

that-in-frotn 

thou 

one big earthen-pot and 

one 

small earthen-pot 

le-ko 

ad,’ 

bol-ko 

b61ya. 

Tau 

us bhat-ne 

woh 

taken-having 

come. 

’ said-having 

it-was-said 

Then 

that hhat-by 

that 


chawal bech-ko do liandiyi laya, aur rawS-ke samne 

rice sold-having two earthen-pots were-brought, and parrot-of before 
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ralvhya. Tau rawS-ne bolya ki, ‘ us bari handi-ml khana 
were-put. Then parrot-by was-said that, ‘ that big earthen-pot-in food 
paka aur nanhi-mi dal.’ Tau us bhat-ne pakaya. 

Cook and small-in split-peas.* Then that bhat-by toas-cooked. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In a certain village there was a Bhat* who was a great gambler. By it he lost all 
his property, and so he went out to bog. His caste-fellows said to each other that if he 
went on begging he would some day lose his caste, and so they gave him every day a seer 
of cooked rice. Each day lie used to go and fetch his dinner home. One day a cultivator 
brought a wild parrot for sale to the village, but it was too old for any one to buy it, as 
there was no likelihood of its learning tx> speak. As he was going home with the bird 
be met the Bhat returning with his dinner. The cultivator asked him if he would buy 
the bird. ‘ Tlrnt I will,’ said the Bhat, ‘ but I have no money. All that I have is this 
food, and if you like you can take half of it as the price.’ The cultivator was hungry, 
and so he made a bargain on these terms. The Bhat took the parrot home and after 
giving him a little of his half-share of tlie food ate the rest. Shortly afterwards the 
parrot began to speak to him, at which the Bhat was much pleased, and asked him what 
he was saying. The parrot said, ‘ O Bhat, how much dinner do you get each day H ’ ^ I 
get one seer.’ Said the parrot, ‘ tell those people to give you uncooked rice.’ The Bhat 
did so, and bis people agreed, and gave him a seer of uncooked rice, some wood, and some 
split peas. One day he took all these and brought them to the parrot saying, ‘ I have 
hrouglit uncookexi rice as you told me.’ The parrot said, ‘ sell half the rice in the bazar, 
and you will get live pice for it. Witli these buy two earthen pots, a big and a small 
one,’ He did so and showed the pots to the parrot. ‘ Now,’ said the parrot, ‘ cook the 
rice in the big pot, and tbe split peas in the small one.’ So the Bhat cooked his dinner. 

{Rere the story ends abruptly. The remaining adventures of the parrot and the 
Bhat are U7vknoion to me.) 


' Bhafs are a aept of Brthmaoa. If any of tham ]We by begging. 
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The next specimen of Dakhini comes from the State of Savantvadi, which lies just 
north of Goa. It is a folktale. Tlie lan^a^e closely resembles the Dakliini of Madras, 
the most imj)ortant exception being the use of iht? word liatn to mean ‘ was ’ Tliis word 
is used in Gujarat, Braj and Bundelkhand in the same meaning, and a possible exjdana- 
tion of its presence here may Ik; that it is a surrival from Ihe tenth ctmtury, when Batna- 
giri and the neighbouring country was ruled by Yadavas. Braj is ihe head-quarters of 
that tribe. 

The principal peculiarities of this form of Bakluni are as follows :— 

Arabic words are deformed in the borrowing. Sucli arc garth for ghartb. and 
khdtar for Jchdtir. We may also note as an irregular [)vonunciati(>n mUgnn, instead of 
magnd, to demand. Hbr, and, is a dialectic form in TJi)per India Achhnd means 
‘ to be.* 

The sign of the Agent case is ni. For the dative avc have he-nt as in m'ke-nt to 
him. This shows the origin of tlie common Dakhini form kane. 

As already stated, the word for ‘w^as’ is hatd. We have also td in lagpd-fd, had 
happened. Td is also a Bundeli form. The present tense of tlu^ auxiliary veid) loses its 
aspiration in composition, as in dtd'O, I am coming; nhdtt-^, thou art running. 

The case of the Agent is used in the Madras fashion, i.e. the verb agrees in number 
and gender wdth the noun in the Agent case and not with the object. I therefore ignore 
the suffix of the Agent in the interlinear translation, and treat it as non-i!xistent. The 
case is even used before intransitive verbs. Examples of the way in which it is employed 
are,— un-ni bdlgd, he said ; un-nl boll, she said; kind milele mdl-kl chart kdryd, someone 
made tale-bearing of (about) the treasure trove; un-nl mundi haldyd, he shook his head; 
unr-nl dil-mi Idyd, he brought into his mind, he thought. 

Tho Gujarati past participle in eld is common. Thus, bhareld tapldy a filled vessel; 
mileld mdl, treasure trove; dield tapldy the Tessel given (by the uncle). 
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HindOstanI (DakhinI or Bombay). State, Savantvadi. 

#Uifc liu ^jj dwf # 

»♦ •* •. ^ 

j . ^ ' 

_X?^ ‘^W ^ y W> 

LxJ^ ^ LiUi ^ jj^jj ^^ 1^-^) ^ JcV-L^ 

# Ij) jy^ b^jjjj <L- v^jL ^ ^ y y 

^ Lo fjyy ^iL^ y^ ^ ^ LiJ 

cz^yy c—jy^ # ^ J3W cr^'] *^1 

♦ U ^yq^ ^yj «p J^] yi)^ ery y^ 

j^yoto # U^ yS yO yJyyJ ^ c^^l] I<^ ^jL 

♦Ijii^iJlJl y j5o y <iL ^lyo 


JL’ «p UT ^1 # Ua 

♦ c5^> ^1) j” ^ ^ 

^yo ^y Jjjj <L.yiJ ft Uj^J *=-:;;L' c=^jP St^^ 

u/V" cJy J^y^ ^y;y * ^y 
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* i=Jy v^yo ^0 

^ .# 

y A * ^^!;! j)^w ^ ‘^jU^ ^ 

‘^It^ * y ^^yy^ y * u^y^ yj^. i^ 

«p y uyi ^^jj «ly ^yiu yy® 

^ ^ ic/^ ^y ^ y 1.:/^^^ ‘^y 

y A *y^y^A ^ e/V ^ f ly # 

cy ^1 ^ ^y-^y, ^ 4y 

j * ** ^ **' 

^jUjin/ # y’c—ii>^ ^>acvc 

‘^y> S’ yy^ * ^y 

e/jy v^-sv *4^ yy 5;^4^ * ^yj ^y^y 

* yy Sry^ 
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t 

HindostAni (Dakhini of Bombay). State. Savantvadl 


TRANSUTERATION AND TRANSLATION: 


Ek 

garib buddi 

stit katnewali 

hati Us-ka 

ek 

beta hata; 

One 

poor old 

thread spinner there-was. Her-of 

one 

son was; 

us-ke-III 

sutkyl 

do gundya bikane-ke 

kliaiar 

un-ni 

dii. 0 

him-to 

of-thread two reels selling-of 

for-purpose 

she 

gave. He 

jate-j ate 

bari-ke 

upar ek salda 

hatfi. Un-ni 

adnii' 

■ku deklite 

going-going 

hedge-of 

upon one lizard 

was. He 

man-to on-seeing 

barobar 

dar-ko 

mundi halaya. U ii 

-ni bolya. 

‘ mamu, tum-na 


immediately feared-having head shook. Be said, ‘ (mafernal-)uncle, lo-you 
Uona. to yo leo.’ Dunf) c^uiidya bari-kC npar rakhya, 

if-they-are-wanted then these take.' Both reels hedge-of on were-put, 

hor ghar-ku aya. Ma-nl puchlii, ‘ paise laya, kyii ? ’ 

and house-to {he-)came. The-mother asked, ‘ pive are-hrovght, eh ?' 

‘ MamiVni mSge, so uso donB diya.’ Bajat 

‘ The {maternaiyuncle asked-for, therefore to-him both were-given.* Then 

un-ni apS kat-ko bajar-ml Ic-ko gai. IJkre chawal 

she herself spun-having market-to iaken-having went. Balf-hoiled rice 


lai. Thore dia hue. Un-nl bolya, ‘ mamn-kOni-sii 

she-brought. A-few days passed. He said, ‘ {maternal-)uncle-near-j7'om 
paise lo-ko ata-o.’ Un-ni boli, ‘ chakhot, ja.’ Us-ke jiw-mg 

pice faken-having {I-)ooming-am.’ She said, ‘ well, go.’ Her mind-in 

kharyl-k§ mamS-keni-su paise lauara, Wh5-su 0 gaya. 

{that-)real {maternal-)uncle-fi'om pice {he-i8-)a-bringer. There-from he went. 


Bari'ke upar ek mota salda iso dekhtg-ke-barobar 

Hedge-of on one big lizard him on-seeing-just 

nhatne lagya. ‘ Mamu, nbatt-e kl ? 

to-flee began. ‘ {Mat€rnal-)uncle, {you-)running-are where ? 

us din-kS; nai-to sopn-ku pakar-ko adlaSga.’ Bajat 
that day-of; if-not tail-to held-having {!) shall-dash.' Then 


dar-ko 

feared-havinp 
Paise d66 
Bice give 

woh dauyya; 
he ran ; 


sangat 0 bhi daurya. Ek tapla rupaya-su bharfila jangal-ml najik 

in-company he also ran. One vessel rupees-with filed jungle-in near 

bata. Us-kg upar-su salda gaya. Un-nl mam6-ka mal 

was. That-of upon lizard went. He {matern(d-)uncle’s property 
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b61-k6 bharfili parat utha-ko laya. Marag-mi un-ni dil-mS 

aaid-having a-filled plate Ufted-hamng brought. The-way-in he mind-in 

laya» ‘yo nipa^ polS acbliige.’ Un-ni sir-k6*sS 

brought, * these rupees unsubstantial tcill-be.* He from-on-head 

rupag sarfi otya. Talu-k§*upar do rupae rahye dhar5, 

rupees all poured-out. On-top two rupees remained substantial, 

baki sare pol6. Do rupae le-ko ma-kenl 

remaining all unsubstantial. Two rupees having-taken mother-to 

la-ko diya. ‘Mamn-ni diele taple-mg-su do 

brought-having {he-)gave. ' By-{maternal-)uncle given out-of-vessel two 

dbare, baki sare pole.’ Ma-ni boli, ‘dial, dikha.’ 

substantial, the-rest all unsubstantial.' The-mother said, ‘come, show.' 


Ma-ni ja-ko sare bliar-ko le-ko ai, hor 

The-mother gone-having all collected-having taken-having came, and 

gbiu 0 gur la-ko us-ko giilgule kari. Gulgule 

wheat and molasses brought-having that-of balls made. Balls 

kar-ko ghiu-nii tali, hor piclihari-mi charo liajii ur5,i. 

having-made ghee-in {she-) fried, and compottnd-in four sides threw. 
Bete-ku boll, ‘ gulgulya-ka nio lagyST, chun-ko la-ko 

Son-to {she-)said, ‘ balls-of rain has-fallen, gat he red-having brought-having 


kba.’ 0 
eat.' He 

sarkar-mi 

government-in 


dmu-ko kbate rabya. Tbore din-sii kini 

gathered-having eating remained. A-few days-in some-one 
milel6 inal-ki charl karya. Polls tapas-ml 

found property-of backbiting made. Police investigation-in 


likhna bua. Dusra likhna korat-me bua. Buddi-nl boli, ‘inai-ni 


writing became. Second writing court-in became. The-old-dame said, ‘ I 


dieli iabani p0lis-k6 dar-sS di. Khara pucbh& to maje 

given statement police-of through-fear gave. Truth thou-ask then to-me 

kucbb malum nabl. Bete-ku pucUbo.’ Bete-ni bolya, ‘gulgulyi-ka niS 

anything known is-not. Son-to ask,' The-son said, ‘balls-of rain 


lagya-ta, tarik, mhaina, sal, din, maje malum nal, us ni3-ni6 

fallen-had, date, tnonth, year, day, to-me known is-not, that rain-in 


maje sara mal milya.’ P^rawa mudde-sir us-kg-par bua na?. 

to-me all property was-got.' Evidence conclusive him-of-on became not. 

GulgulyS-ka niS kadi lagya nai Dieli jabani polis-kg dar-su. 

Balls-of rain ever fell not. Given statement poUce-of fear-through{-is), 

Bina puraw6-kS korat-ki khatri bui nal ‘ Cbhora anjan,’ 

Without evidenoe-of court-of satisfaction was-made not. ‘Boy ignorant{-is),* 

bol-kO, ‘ kuchh-bhi bolta nat; sabab khatri hoti naf 

‘anything is-speahmg not; therefore satisfaction becomes not: 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was once a poor old woman who earned her living by spinning thread. She 
had one son. One day she gave him two balls of thread to take away and sell. As he 
went along he met a lizard sitting on the top of a hedge, who shook its head in terror at the 
sight of a man. The boy said, ‘ Nunkey, if these are for you, you can take them.’ So he 
put the balls on the hedge and went home. His mother asked him for the money resulting 
from the sale, and he told her that his uncle had asked for them, and that he had given 
them to him. So she spun some more thread and went off herself to market to sell it> 
and with the money she got for it bought some half-boiled rice and returned home. A 
few days afterwards the boy said to his mother, ‘ I am going off to get the money from 
Nunkey.’ She thought he was talking of his real uncle and said, ‘ very well.’ So he 
started on his way. On the toj) of tlie hedge there was sittiiig a big lizard, which ran 
away in terror as soon as it saw him. Said the boy, ‘ Nunkey, where are you running 
to P Give me the pice Tvhich you owe me for the thread I gave you that day, or else I’ll 
catch you by the tail and dash you to the ground.* He then ran after the lizard. There 
was a vessel full of rupees in tlie jungle hard by and over this glided the lizard. The boy 
thought it was his uncle’s property, so he lifted up the filled plate and carried it home. 
On the way it occurred to him that the rupees might be hollow, so he poured them all 
from off his head on to the ground. Two of them remained on his head, and these he 
considered to be solid, but the rest he neglected as being hollow. So ho took the two 
rupees and brought them home to his mother saying, ‘ two of those which were in the 
vessel given by Nunkey were solid. The rest were all hollow.’ The mother told him to 
show the others to her, and wont and picked them all up and brought them home. Then 
she bought some wheat and jaggery which die made into balls and fried in ghee. These 
she scattered over the courtyard and said to her son, ‘ it has been raining toffee-balls. Go 
out and pick them up and bring them borne to eat.’ So he picked them up and sat down 
to eat them. 

A few days afterwards some good-natured friend told the government officers about 
the treasure trove. The old woman told the police at the inquiry what had occurred. 
Then she was sent for to the court, and there she said, ‘ the former statement was made 
by me through fear of the police. If you want to know the truth, I have nothing to tell. 
Ask my son,' The boy said, ‘ I found the property in the rain on the day on which it 
rained toffee-balls, I cannot give you the date.’ There was no other evidence against 
him. There never was such a thing as a shower of toffee-balls. The magistrate con¬ 
sidered that, ‘ it is plain that the first statement was made through fear of the police. The 
court can come to no decision without evidence. The boy is an idiot, and says the first 
thing that comes into his head. He cannot therefore be convicted.’ 
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dakhinT of madras. 

The operatioEs oi' the Linguistic Survey do not extend to the Presidency of Madras, 
or to the neighbouring States of Hyderabad and Mysore. I am hence unable to offer any 
specimens prepared for the Survey in these countries. In order, hovever, to make the 
sul)ject complete I give, as an example of the Dakliini of Madras, the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, as issued by the IMadras Auxiliary Bilile Society It 
will be seen that the language is that illustrated in the preceding grammatical sketcli. 
The case of the agent nowhere occurs, and verbs o1 saying and asking govern an accusa¬ 
tive and not an ablative of the person addressed. Xole how, under tlie influence of tho 
neighbouring Dravidian languages, the use of the relati\c pronoun is avoided as muoli as 
possible. I give a transliteration. An interlinear translation is unnecessary. 


VOL, IX, PAKT I. 
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tNo. 24.] ' 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HindOstAnI (DakhinI op Madeas). 

^Madras Auxiliary Bible Hodetyt 1894.) 

^ ^ T* ^ 

jj) " J^ ^^ '-^1 

^Usvi^o kso ly tiXbc 

f 

ijy^A^ ^1 ^1 Ji^l - ^ l^ ^ C—4^) «iL cXb® ^ 

:5i)^ <iiL.)j)^! - 

V" c:-y^ 

Jjl ^ ^jP ^ V^ ‘=-3;4!^ 

wL c_J cLiy^^) iiiL 

J;-H^ ^ v! ” {j^ ^ tX^jy^A, c-y^j^] i^iLL ^ ;_j;U-w| 

. [xf jJoU ^ ^jJ ^ 4-^ uy c:/V ^ «^iy 

wL 1^ u^l dfl^j^o <£_ ..^L 

wb c^j y j^! bliJ j^j bj' ^ 

-iS-iiy ^ jy iHL S^I «u/j^-flaw CLy^jyf ^ 
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&/cU u^) ^ ^^ ^jx^y 4-1 y " (jV 

jj! *=-y 

U> ly ^ W b/j.^ liAJ ]j^ v^J - 

* if ^ 

l^fJ^j ^,C>y <L- j4 yj S-^J^I ^ ij^ 

eL^ y^b y ^ j^i ■ b^jjy ^l) 

i4-_! v''^ J;V J^t iL W S:^^' ^ V" ^ 

«i_L^ jc)jj J^l |y> ^ 4^ ly^ ly ^ 4SL ‘^b 

y v*^ i-1 '^ly^ *J^r ■ ^iL^yly^ 'v'b ^ '‘-r*^ “ b>la- fij 

j^i>c y©. y by ^ i^i y 

.i-Uw^ ^yy ^’b*» ^ ^y«/y ^^.eyyj)^! 4^ ^ 

y y y s^j;?' 4^^ *^y y( 

y c-^y^ <=y^ <=4 ci^ y y ^ ly ly <iL ^y^^ 

jjj ^4 yy® 5 aa>a y yy c^j e^iyy*-] »^j^i - 4/ 

j^l ^ 4^ s^l 4j bJy y? jyyj “ .^ ly y <^_ Jy® 

♦ 4^ ji^ji liy (ty _3 y* ^ 4^ jy ^ 
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Central. Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 
EiNDosTlKi (Dakhini or Madras). 

(Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, 1894.) 

TRANSLITERATION. 


Kisi admi-lce do bete the, Aur uii-mi-se chhota b4p-ku kahS, ‘ ai bap, mujJie 
palmnchta-hai so mal-ka hi^sa mujhe de.’ Aur woh apni zindagani un-kd bat-diya. Aur 
baimt din uaht gugre ki chhota beta sab kuchh jam‘ kar-ke ek dur-ke mulk-ka safar kiya, 
aur waha apna mal bad-maAshl-mS uraya. Aur sab kharch kar chuka, so waqt us 
mulk-me bara qaht para, aur u oh muhtaj bond laga. Aur woh us mulk-ke ek bashinde- 
se ja mila, aur woh use apne khetS-ini suar cJmrane bheja. Aur use arzu thi ki suar 
khat6-the so chhilk8-se apne tai ser kare, aur kol us-kii na deta*tha. Tab hc^-mS 
a-kar kaha, ‘ more bap-ke kitne uiazdur5-ku bahul-si rotl hai, aur mai yahS bhukh-se 
marta-hS. Mai utli-kar apne 1)ap-ke pas jaOga, aur use kahSga, “ al bap, mai asmau-ke 
lnhilaf aur tere huzur gunah kiya-hd ; ab-sc mai iera l)eta kaliUne-ke laiq nahl hfi; mujhe 
apne mazduro-me-se ek-ki maniiid bana ” ’ Aur uth-kar apne bdp-ke pas chala, aurabhi 
dur tha ki us-kii bap use dekha, aur rahm kiya, aur daur-kar us-ku gale lagaya, aur bosa 
diya. Phir beta use kah4, ‘ ai bap, mai asman-ke khilSf aur tere huzur gunah kiya-hS; 
ab-se tera beta kahlane-ke hiiq nahf hS.’ Par bap apne naukar8-ku kaha, ‘achchhd-se 
achchha jiima jaldi bahir lao, aur ise pahnao ; aur us-ke lidth-ml aguthi, aur paO-ml juti 


do; aur pale hue baohhre-ku la-kar zabh karo ; ki ham khftwi aur khdslii manawl; 
is'liye ki yeh mera beta mar-gaya-tha, aur phir jiya-hai; gum hua tlia, aur mila hai.^ 
Aur woh khushi karna shuru* kie. 


Aur uS'ka baya beta khet-ml tha. Aur Jab a-kar ghar-ke nazdik pahuncha, rag 
aur nach-ki awaz suna. Aur ohhokrS-ml-se ek-ku pas bula-kar, ‘ yeh kya hai ? ’ puchha. 
Woh use kaha ki, ‘ tera bhal aya hai, aur lera nap, use sahih salamat pane-se, pala-hua 
bachhra galih kiya hai.’ Tab woh khafa hua, aur andar jand na chaha. Tab us-ka bap 
bahir a-kar usd manaya. Par woh jawab-me apne bap-kfi kaha, ‘ dekh, itnd barsS-sd 
ter! khidmat karta-h§, aur kabhi tera hukm-‘udul na kiya, aur td kabhi mujhe apne 
d6st§-ke sath khuihi manane-kd liye dk bakri-kd bachche-kti na diya. Par jab tera 
yeh beta, jo teri zindagani-ku kasbiyS-kd sath kha gaya, so aya, to us-kS liyd pale-hue 
bachhre-ku gabl? kiya.’ Aur woh us-ku kaha ki, ‘ai larkd, tu hamdglja mdire pas hai, 
aur sab kuchh mera hai, so tera hai. Par tdra yeh bhai mar gaya tha, ab jiya-hai; am 
gum hua tha, mila hai; sd khu^ o kburram hona lazim tha.’ 
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As another specimen of Madras Dakhini, I gire the fable of the crane and the 
hawk, taken from Shakespear’s grammar. The language is that illustrated by the 
foregoing grammatical sketch. 

{ No. 26.] 

M 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

HiNPOSTANi (Dakhini or Mapkas). 

(From Shakeapear^a Grammar, 1843.) 

♦ ^’W ^ ^ Sr^ ^ 

^ jU ^ ^ jXxS ^ jy Ulio ) 

Ae^J ^ iJyu ♦ (J^ ^ 15 ^ 

* * * 

^ ^ jf 

15 / StO^ V ^ 

ii)^ uy*" ^ 

m yi ^ jy^ (^ ^3^ 
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\ri!STEBN HINDI. 

^ r ^ 

V - - 1 I, s ‘■^ UIV ‘-%>^ ‘i'1 V 

JSJi ^ jrj^ '■i'^. ^ ^ ^ ” 

^3^dyu ,> U3- ^ * 4^i ^ 

yy'&^o ^ hi r ^ 

,y 44.! .4) ^:54' 

/ ^ y^ * y- 

/ »Jyv • 4}. ^ ^r/< 

• g^ ^y, ^ 3^. yf' ^ 

M ^ • u. y J> ^ 3 ^ 

* il *J^ V ^ ^ 
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Central Group- 

western HINDI. 

HiNDosTANi (DakhinI OP Madras). 

(From Shakesptar^s Grammar^ 1843.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bol-gae-haT ki, ok dhobi kisi naddi-kc karke 

They-have-sdid thatf a washerman a-certain river-qf on-battk 

apne dliande-mE sarak tha, Iiaur bar din ek baghole-ku 

his-own profession-in engaged was, and every day a crane 

dckhta ki, woh dliau-kc kinare-p6 baithta, haur clukar-mi-k6 

he-used-to-see that, it stream-of bank-on nsed-to-sit, and mud-in-of 

kite chun-kar khata, haur us-pO-ch ^br kar-ko 

worms picked-up-having used-to-eat, and that-on^even patience made-having 

chup ralita haur waha-sH apne ghSsle*ku urh*kar 

silent used-to-remain, and there-from his-own nest-to jlown-having 

clialo-jata. Ek din ek basha anchit a-nikalya, haur ok 

med-to-go-away. One day a' hawk suddenly came-forth, and a 

katte titar>ku shikar inar-kar thora khaya, haur baqi-ka 

plump partridge {as-)prey struck-having a-little ate, and the-rest-qf 

chhor-de-kar chal-nikalya. Baghola yoh dekh-le-kar apne-mg ajie 

left-having ^went-foi'th, The-crane this noticed-having himself-in himself 

chinta kar-liya ki, ‘yeh panchhl itna chliota achh-kar 

thinking made-for-himself that, 'this bird so small leen-kaving 


aise bar§^ barg 

janwara 

^ikar 


marta-hai. 

MaT itna 

mota 

such big big 

creatures 

{as-)prey 


killing-is. 

I so 

stout 

achh-kar aisa 

najis 

chara 

khata-hS. 


So ych ] 

meri kambakhti 

haur 

been-having such 

filthy 

food 

eating-am. 


So this 

my bad-fortune 

and 

halki paSri-ka 

kam 

hai. 

Mai 

bhi 

ki 

aisS bar-pana 

uaT 

mean origin-of 

effect 

is. 

/ 

also 

what 

such greatness 

not 

jagata-hu ? 

Ab-sn 

mai 

aisb 

kife nai 

khaSga, haur 


arousing-am ? Now-from 

1 

such 

worms not 

will-eat, and 

one 


daf‘S-ka asman-po pakhota marnga. 
iiwe-of heaven-on wing I-wUl-strike, 

TOI, IX, PART 1. it 
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NAZM. 

VEBSE. 


(Metre, — — —. 

In the following verse, vowels are marked long or short as required by the metre.) 

“ Jo ki dlmwa ghan-ke upar jawgge, 

“ When that smokes clouds-of above will-go, 

“ Abr-mS phir ka,he-ku woh awSge ? 

“ Cloud-in again why they will-come f 

“ Zinda dila hai, so gagan-par charhi, 

“ Living hearts are, they heaven-on may-mount, 

“ Bal-sfi apan dil-ke o yha-sS urhB." * 

Force-by own heart-of they kere-from may-jiy*' ’ 


Yeh samajh-le-ko uno kire 

This consideration-taken-having he worms 


khana chhor-diya, haur 
to-eat abandoned, and 


shikar-p6 japnS lagya. 

prey-on to-lie-in-wait-for began. 

tamasha dekhya-tha, haur baghola 

the-exhibition seen-had, and the-crane 

kabfitar-kB kudhan jhasta-hai, 

pigeon-of direction looking-cagerly-is, 

dang lio-gaya, haur tamasha 

watched-having surpi'ised became, and the-exhibition 

Yakayak kabfitar waha a-nikalya haur baghola 
the-pigeon there came-foi'th and the-crane 

Jh^ya. Kabiitar pani-ke kudhan 

looked-eagerly. The-pigeon the-water-of direction 

ch8di dc-kar us-ke agu-su patta 


titar kabutar-ke 
partridge pigeon-of 
basha-ka bhi 
the-hawk-of also 

chhOr-de-kar 
ahandoned-having 

dokh'le*kO 


All-at-once 

kabutar-po 
pigeon-on 

haur use 
and to-it 

Baghbla 
The-crane 
pari chikar-m§ 
feathers mud-in 

pakar-liya, haur 
seized, and 


Dhobi 

The-washerman 
kire khfina 
worms to-eat 

so yeh bhi 

so this also 

dekhne lagya. 
to-watch began. 

urh-kar us 
flown-having that 

dhuk-kar 
turned-having 
turaya. 


us-pO 

it-on 


evasion given-having it-of front-from collar broke (i.e. went-off), 

tut-kar pani-ke karke-po girya, haur us-ke 

swooped-having water-of edge-on fell, and it-of 

lot-pot ho-gae. Dhobi a-kar- use 

entangled became. The-washerman come-having it 

ghar kudhan chal-diya. Bat-mi us-ka ek dost 

home direction went. Way-on hi^-of a friend 


mil-ko puchhya ki, ‘kya hai?’ 

met-having asked that, *what is?^ 

baghola hai. Ba^a-ka kam karng 

crane is- > Eawk-of business to-do 

sapar-paryA’ 
he-was caught' 


Dhobi bolya, ‘ yeh 

The-washerman said, * this 

gB& lag^ apS-oh 

going whUe he-hmself-even 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING.' 

They have related that a washerman was engaged in his business on the bank of 
some river, and every day observed a crane which was seated on the side of the stream, 
and which picking up the worms from within the mud used to eat them, patiently 
remaining silent. Then flying thence it used to go to his own nest. One day a hawk 
came forth suddenly, and having struck as his prey a fine partridge, ate a little, and 
leaving the rest went away. On seeing this the crane took to thinking witliin himself, 
that * this bird, being so small, hunts and kills such very largo creatures ; I, being so 
large, am in the habit of eating such filthy food; this is the effect of my want of 
fortune and meanness of origin. What! cannot I, too, rouse such greatness! Eroin 
this time I will not eat such worms, and will for once strike my wing up to heaven. 

VEMSE. 

“ When the columns of smoke ascend above the clouds, 

“ Why should they return with the showers ? 

“ They who are lively of heart will mount up to the firmament, 

“ By the impulse of their heart alone they will fly hence above.” ’ 

Having taken this fancy into his head he left off eating worms, and began to lie 
in wait for a partridge or pigeon. The washerman had witnessed the exhibition of the 
hawk, and that the crane, having abandoned eating worms, was looking eagerly towards 
a pigeon; at beholding which he was struck with surprise, and began to direct his 
attention to the spectade. All at once the pigeon came there, and the crane taking 
wing was intent upon it. The pigeon directing her flight towards the water, and 
eluding the other, fled away from before him, but the crane, having made a swoop at 
her, fell slap on the shore of the water, and his wings became entangled in the mire. 
The washerman then came and seized him, and proceeded towards home. On the way 
a friend meeting him asked, ‘ what is this ? ’ The washerman replied, ‘ this is a crane 
that was himself caught whilst attempting to do the deed of a hawk.^ 


VOl. It, S. 


> Sliaketpeftr'e, with a few rerbal altenitioni. 
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dakhinT of BERAR. 

The Dakhini of Bcmr in no way differs from that spoken in Madras, and specimens 
of it are not necessary. The same remark applies to the Dakhini spoken in those 
districts of the Central Provinces which' lie south of the Satpuras, and adjoin Berar and 
Hyderabad. Althoup;h, *of course, no definite line can bo drawn, we may take the 
Satpura range, and the connected hills, as the boundary between standard Hindustani 
and the Dakhini variety. 
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Vernacular HindDstsnt. . 

The following account of the peculiarities of the Vernacular Hindust&ni of the 
Upper Doab and Western Rohilkhand is based on the specimens annexed. It will be 
noticed that many of them have been found to exist in the Hindustani of Gujarat and 
in Bakhini. 

PEOinmCIATION.-Vowels .—There is a strong tendency to prefer the letter e 
to ai, and 6 to au, thus, we have per, not pair, feet; he, not hai, he is; hS, not hai, they 
are; dr, not aur, and; Ibndd, not launda, a son ; dbr, not daur, run. Or, and, is some¬ 
times weakened to ar, and is then sometimes aspirated and becomes har. In SahSranpur 
and Behra Bun it becomes har. Similarly, balfh, sit, becomes batth, which, in the 
second Meerut specimen, becomes bait. In other respects vowels are frequently 
interchanged. Thus we have both kahd and kehd, said, and kuhand, to be called. The 
letter i, in an unaccented syllable, has become a in sahdrl, a hunter; mathdi, sweet¬ 
meats. In katthd, for ikaUhd, in one place, an initial unaccented i has been elided. In 
ak, for ki, that, i has become a, and the vowel has been transposed. In ydd^ml, a man, 
the vowel y has been prefixed. 

Consonants.— The influence of Pafijabi is evidenced by the strong preference 
shown for cerebral letters. The dental w na, when medial or final, often becomes the 
cerebral ’'J and the dental ^ la, when medial or final, often becomes the cerebral 
s la. The latter letter is unknown to standard Hindi, and to the more eastern dialects, 
but is common in Rajasthani, Pafijabi, and Gujarati. In the manuscripts received 
from the Upper Boah it is indicated by putting a dot under thus, but in printing the 
specimens I have followed the usual custom of writing s. Examples of the employment 
of cerebral ^ fia are mdnas, a man, for mdmiB ; ap'*nd, own, for ; khowar^, to lose, 
for khond; sunan, to hear, for smi^nd. In likar, for nikal, come out, initial n has become a 
dental I, and I has become a cerebral r. Examples of I arajangal, a forest; kuH, the 
breast; balad, a buUock ; bdl, hair. If the spelling of the specimens is to be trusted, the 
change, of Z to / is not nearly so regular as that of n to n. We often find dental I where 
we should ,expect the cerebral letter. Thus we have not mili-gl, she {i.e. it) 

will be got; ckald, not chald, he went. Perhaps, however, this is due to carelessness 
in writing. 

In standard Hindi and to the east, a medial ^ da orz dha is regularly pronounced 
ra or rha. Thus, ifft bard, not nwi badd, great. In the Upper Boab, the cfa-souud is 
often preserved. Thus, gOdi or gdddi (see below), not gdrl, a cart; badd, not bard, great; 
chadbyd, not chafh'‘i^, to mount. I have, however, noted a few instances of r such as 
ghbrd, a horse; ehir^yd, a bird; but those may be slips of the pen on the part of the 
writer. The preference is certainly for the da (or dka) sound. 

One of the most marked tendencies of this dialect is to double a consonant after 
-an accented long vowel. In this case the preceding long vowel is usually shortened, i.e. 
I becomes i, u becomes u, S becomes e, ai^d^o becomes o. The only apparent exception 
is S, which in writing remains long. It is, however, in such cases pronounced short, 
not like the a in * nut but like a in the German word ‘ mann Thus the sound of the 
•word a father, miglit be represented in English (not Hunterian) spoiling l,y 
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TVESTBRN HINDI. 


bappoo. So strong is this tendency to double consonants that eren the t of the termin¬ 
ation of the present participle is doubled after a long vowel. Examples of this doubling 
are bdppu, a fathoj?; bdssanh, a vessel; gaddi, a cart; pdttd, obtaining (present partici¬ 
ple of pdiia)\ jdttd, going; bhukkhd, hungry; betfdt a son ; kkettd-mg, in the fields; 
dekkhdf bhejjd, rottl, bread; chhottd, small; loggG-pe, on people; 

becoming. 

DECLENSION.-Nouns. — There is an oblique form singular of weak nouns 
which ends in 5 or U. Thus, gharU'm^, into the house; gharSpar rahd, he stayed at 
home; ghardy to the house. Tlie oblique plural sometimes ends in as in mar^d^-kd, of 
men; beiy^ kd, of daughters ; chokkhe ydd‘'myU-hdy of good men, In one case, chboV^ka-ne, 
husks (MuzafEarnagar), we have an oblique plural in a (as in Dakhini). The nominative 
plural of feminine nouns in I ends in «, as in befit, daughters. 

The sign of the case of the agent is ne or ne. Eor the accusative-dative, we have ke, 
ku or kd, nM (a PaSjabl form), and ne. Examples are bdp-ke, (a son lias been 
born) to (mt) father; to Birbal; to a father; chhol'ka-ne sur 

kha-hg, the swine are eating liusks ; handar-ne us-ne dekh-lhjd, the monkey saw it; 
mathdl-ne chhor-de, (that) he should give up the sweetmeats. Por the locative we 
have pe and pa, on; and for the ablative settl. In bette-ne chald-gtyd, the son went 
away (Muzaffarnagar), we have the agent case used with a neuter verb. 

Pronouns.— The pronouns of the first and second persons are somewhat irregular. 
Their principal forms are as follows : — 

I. Thou. 


Sing. Nom. 
Agent 
Oblique 
Acc.-Dat. 
Genitive 
Plur. Nom. 
Agent 
Oblique 
Aoc.-Dat. 
Genitive 


mS 

fyt 

me 

majh, mujh 

majhe, mujhe 

merd 

ham 

ham-ne 

ham 

hame 

hamdrdy mhdrd 


tu 

tajh, tnjh 

tajhe, tujhe 

terd 

tarn 

tam-ne 

tarn 

tamS 

tumhdrdy thdrd 


Note that in the singular these pronouns do not take ne in the case of the agent. 
Thus, mi (not mi-ne) bhdj-diyd-thd, I sent; tiyd chij kis-ke-tila^? from whose (house) 
did you take (*.«. buy) this thing ? 

The demonstrative pronouns have a feminine form in the nominative. They are 
as follows:— 


Noin. Moso. 

This, yuy yah 

That, he, she, it, o, d, oh 


Nom. Bem. 

yd 

tod 


In other respects they are as in standard Hindi, except that the Nominative Plural 
of d is toi. 

Other pronominal forms are apyd, own; jo, jdity who; or who ?; ke, what ? 
(both substantive and adjective); kai, how many P; kd, any one (obL 
jd’kuchh, whatever; aad, such ; ib, now; ibhl, ib-Ja, even now; jib k both ^ wh^ * and 
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* then * as elsewrhere in Western Hindi dialects; thereon; wAa, wha-ai, there; ja, 

where. 

CONJUGATION.—Verb sabstantive*— The present is— 


Sing. 

Pliir. 

r-l 

hi 

2. he 

ho 

3. he 

hi 


The past is thd, etc., as in the literary form of the dialect. 

Active Verb. —The tense which in standard Hindi is mainly used as a present 
subjunctive, here often retains its original meaning of a present Indicative. Thus, mi 
mdrS, I strike, or may strike. 

The Present Definite is formed by conjugating this simple present (not the present 
participle! with the present tense of the verb substantive. Thus,— 

Sing PI 111' 

1. tndrE-IiU^ I am striking mdri-hi 

2. mdre-he mdro-hb 

3. mdre-M mdr Ui 

Sometimes the present participle is used as in the literary dialect. Thus, hottd'h^, 
he is becoming ; jdtte-lie, they are going. 

The Imperfect is sometimes formed on the same principle as those on which the 
present definite is formed, substituting the past, for the present, tense of the verb sub¬ 
stantive. Thus, we mdrE'thd, or mi mdr"td thd, I was striking. More usually, this 
tense is formed as in Pajasthani and sometimes in Bra] Bhakha, by conjugating an 
oblique verbal noun in e, with the past tense of the verb substantive. This form also 
occurs in the Magahi dialect of Bihari. Thus, mdre-thd, I, thou, or he was striking, 
literally, was on striking ; mdre~the, we, you, they wore striking. Compare the Old 
English ‘was a-striking.’ 

Verbs whose roots end in a long vowel are contracted in the present and future. 
Thus, Jeha-he^ for khde-he, they eai',Jdu(jd, fov JdSgd, I shall go ; khdgd, for khdegd, he 
will cat; khage, we shall eat. 

The Infinitive ends in wa (ohliquo we), or w (oblique the same). Thus, khdnd, to 
eat, dative khdne-kb, for eating; khowan, to lose (note Ihe inserted to after 6 ); paran, 
to fall; bliaran-kd, for filling. 

The verb kar^nd makes its past participle kard or kiyd. Thus, kard-he, or kiyd-he, 
(I) have done (sin). Jdnd, to go, has both gayd and the PaKjabi giyd. Dhat'dnd, to 
place, has its past tense irregularly dharydya. 

In one place the wmrd for ‘ it is proper ’ is given as chahdiye. In mathdl kadlTnl chdhl, 
he wished to takeout the sweetmeats [literally, the sweetmeat to-be-taken-out (a genindial 
adjective) was desired], we have an instructive illustration of the use of a desidcrative verb. 

In the second specimen from Meerut, we have an irregular conjunctive participle 
in flf which is borrowed from Rajasthani. It is hatti, (for hatthu), having sat. 

We have an example of a potential passive in kuhdm, to be able to be called. 

The usual negative is mh%, not. Ne and nl a're also used. Nt appears to be used 
with the first person as in chaldt I did not go, and ne with the third person as in 
hd ditdt no one used to give to him. 
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The first specimens of Vernacular Hindostfini come from the District of Meerut. 

C No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group.- 

WESTEEN HINDI. 


VEKNACrLAE niNDOSTANi. 


District, Meerut. 


Specimen I. 

(G, li. JOampier, Esq., J.C.S., 1899.) 

tr^ifft ft^ & I ^t 

^ ^ ^ Usi UTft itw ^ ^ f-f I 

ftsff ’ntpft Him ffe-ft I fft ^ 4tt «tei »ni 

"•rn^T HKT ?Tra w-»raT ^mt 

STtaR ^PIT I HITT ft HH fH-H «lfRt ZTST 

^nae w I ft ft aiftw ft-TRT l f<RT HH fH-% 

HTHH-HW HT-SKT ft^ nfft I ft HH HIHH-f 'JTf 
^ HITHT HHt I tiRT HH TUft *tt ft HTH 

Hm ^T HH-ft-jf HUHT HTH-fft ?ratT «IT I ftT ftlft 

hthih-h Hff isiic-ft siff f^aiT I ffr ^ f5 Ht^t Hri ft hh-W 
qtTT fr TTE-f ftY TStH ft^KT T ftT Tff f5 HTJT 
nfr % ftr H 1H fH-H ^IIHIT Hf-# I if HT HEW HTtt-ff 

wm ftr HH aitf»iT ft ft TTT f ’itii hiti-% i 

TtH H W nfr TtT ft f TT fCT fTPlt Htf I HW HUHT ftHIT 

niT-ft I ft ^-f Hqf aiR-f fft Haft I ffr ft Huf ^-ft hth 

fT Ttr-an HT HH-f TTCt-^ HH f^TT ftT ^ ft HT-Hi I ft^-f 
HH-ft fift HT-ft ftr f<wnTt ftr hhtrt ^htt ftrat i ft ftf'-f 
^ ft THT f T|?T-f ftr XIHT ftrat-f I f ^ W 

Hff TTT ft fn f^T ftTOT anf I ftiT HTO-f HE% fNtff-t HPIT 

ft Htff-^ HfJ ’srf fH ^t«f-ft Twtft ftr 'arr-ft f ^*ft- 

^ ^fiT inrift ftr itar star ataar ft-ft anft i T*t 
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^ ^ I ^ iTT-w-m ^ ^ ^-»raT i ^ 

#^-»raT-«iT ^ ^ fiRr-w-i I ^ ^RTO-if «itT^ ii 

^ TOT Hti TOaE-if m I 3PI ahiaE^f eit-% ^ '^rar ^ 
TO-W SITTO ajTTO-^ ^ I ftPC 3r*T-^ tT^ 

<INfT an % TOT % I ^ ^ ftrr nri ^ittt-% 

v9 

^ nrr wi #tTTT ^ TOT-TOn i TOT-»f to«t 

TO5r-% I TOT TOT HTi ^tT-if ^Tf-*f siff TOT I 

'TO-^ ’ITiT-if TOTT ^ n T?t7TT: TO I ftiT TO-if 

TOI-^ ^ if TO nff ZTO ^ ^ RT^ TIT 

'fW ft*IT ^ ^ SffT TOT I Wt fro: a¥t TO-^ TT# tot TOf€f-TO 
TOT aff srif if w-^ ’RTO TOf-TO TTffIT ^ 1 TO ftPT 

^8tt ^fro TOTT fro-if tttt to nfrogt-if ^ nT toi-^ 

«rt(T, 3T^ RTOT TTTT-f^ I fTO TOI-if ^ »nt-if TOT ^ TO: 

^ ^ ^ 'VtT ^ ^ % #-ff inr % I fro 5^ 

TOTT^ ^ TOT froi-^ sirff TO I ntr wi TOT-fro #-TOrr i ^ 

IftTn-TOT-TO Tftt TO II 


2 F 


toU_ tx, rAW I. 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

Veenactjlar HinjdOstanL District, Meerut. 

Specimen I. 

(G. JR. Dampier, Esq.f I.C.S., 1899.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


m 

ad^mi-ke 

do 

londe 

the. 

Un.mi-te 

chhote-ne 

ap'^ne 

One 

mati-of 

two 

sons 

were. 

Them-infrom 

the-younger-hy 

his-own 

ba[)-8etti 

kaha, 

‘0 

bap, 

tere 

mare pichchhe 

ju-kuchh 

dhan 

father-to 

it-was-saidy 

‘0 

father^ 

thy 

death (ifter 

whatever 

property 


dharti majhe milegi, wa ibhl d6*de.’ Bap-ni donS 

land to-me will-he’gi'oen, that now give) The-fathev-hy the-iioo 

l6ndf1-ko ajfjii maya bSt-di. Tliore din pichbg 

eonS'to his-own property was'dwided'{and‘)gwen. A-few days after 


chhota 

bhai ap'na 

Sara 

mal 

le-ke 

par-d5s-me 

the-younger 

brother his-own 

all 

property 

taken-having 

foreign-land-into 

chala-gaya, 

or waha bad-massi-mi 

ap"na 

nawa 

khowan 

laga. Jib 

went-away, and there evil-condnct-in his-own 

goods 

to-lose 

began. When 

Sara dhan 

sapar-gaya, to 

us 

des-mi 

bahot 

thada 

kal paran 

all property 

was-spent, then 

that 

country-in 

very 

mighty 

famine to-fall 

laga; to 

0 garib ho- 

•gaya. 

Phir 

un-ni 

us 

des-ke ek 

began; then 

he poor became. 

Then 

him-by 

that 

country-of one 

mai^-setti 

ja-kar nokTi 

mSgi. 

To 

us manas-ne usi 

man-to gone-having service 

was-prayed-for. 

Then 

that man-by as-for-him 


jangal-m^ ap^n^ sur cbugawan-ki-kbattar bh§ja. Phir usi 

forest-in his-ovm swine feeding-of-for . it-was-sent. Then to-him 

it'ni bhuk lagi ki jo ghas pat sur ky^tbS 

so-much hunger-hy was-attached that what grass leaves the-swine eoMng-were 

un-hi-i^ ap*na pet bhara^-ko tayar tha; 6r kisi maJEiaS'iii usS 

them-with his-oim belly filling-for ready he-was; and any man-by to-him 

khan§-k6 naht diya. Jib ' usi kucbh soddhi ai, to us-nS 

£ating-for not was-given. When to-him some sense oamOf then him-by 

man-me kaha, ‘mfire bap-kS dliSrfe babdt nftkar bli or 
his-oum mind-in it-was-saidt ‘ my father-of near many servants are» and 
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waM kuchh gha^ nah? he; or m? is dSs-ml bhukkhft 

there anything wanting not is ; and I this country^in hungry 

marh-hB, Mi ab uth-ke ap‘ne bap-k§ dhore jaS or 

dying-am. I now ariaen-having my-own father-of near {will-)go and 

U8? kahBga ki, “ 0 bap, mi Khuda-ke Or tore rub“ru pAp 

tO‘him I-will-aay that, “ 0 father, hy-me Qod~of and of-thee before ain 

kara-hO. Ab mi asa uah? raha kl tera beta kuhaya-jaB. 

heen-done-is. Now I such not remained that thy son called-I-may-be, 

Majhi ap‘na nokar kar-lo.” ’ 0 utli-kO ap^ne bap-kO 

Me thy-own servant appoint.^* ’ Me ariaen-having his-own fathet'-of 

dhOrO gay a. Jib o ap*iie bap-ke ghar-ti dur raha*tha, 

near went. When he his-own father-of houae-from far-off reniained-waa, 

tab \]is-ke bap-ni usi dekha or daya bhl a-gal. Dor-ke 

then his father-by as-for-him it-ivas-aeen and pity also came. Run-havitig 

us-ki koli bhar-li, or pueb'kani, or us-ka chumbha 

him-of embrace waa-Jilled-and-taken, and he-was-kissed, and hini-of kiss 

liya. To l6nde-ni kaha, ‘0 bap, mi Khuda-ke rfib'ru 

waa-taken. Then the-aon-by it-waa-aaid, ‘ 0 father, by-me God-of before 

or tere rdb‘ru. pap kiya-h§. MO ab asa nahl raha jo 

and thee-of before ain heen-done-ia. I now such not remained that 

tera b§^ kuhaya-jafi.’ Phir bap-ni ap*ne n6k*ri-se kahii 

thy son called-1-may-be.'* Again the-father-by his-own aervanta-to it-waa-aaid 

ki, ‘ sarS-ml achchhe latte is lar"ke-k6 parhaO, or us-ki ag*li-mi 

that, * all-m good clothes this eon-to clothe, and his jinger-on 

guntthi or per-mi jutta parhaO; or ok thada bah'da l4-ke 

a-ring and feet-on shoes clothe; and one fine calf brought-having 

kato. Ham khigO Or khusi manawi. Yu mera 

slaughter. We ahall-eat and merriment shall-celebrate. This my 

lOnda mar-gaya-tha, or ab ji-gayS; Or khoya-gaya-tha, Or ab 

son dead-gone-waa, and now alive-went; and loat-gone-waa, and now 

mil-gaya-he.' Or apaa-mi khusi karan lage. 

fomd-gone-ia.* And themaelvea-among merriment to-make {they-)began. 

Or ba4a bhai janga|-mi tha. Jab jaiigai-ti ghar-kS 

And the-elder brother foreat-m was. When fw'est-from houae-of 

dhorO aya to im-ni nachaj^ gawan-ki waj sunk Phir 

near he-came then him-by dancing ainging-of sound waa-heard. Then 


un-ni 

§k nOkar-ko 

bula-kar pBchchha 

ki. 

*ya 

ke bat 

hm-by 

one aervant-to 

called^hatmg it-waa^aaked 

that. 

‘ this 

what matter 

he?* 

Nokar-ni 

111^ kaha ki, 

‘ tera 

bhai 

ghari 


Theservant-by 

to^him it-ioaa-aaid that. 


brother 

to-the-houae 


TOI/, VL, PABt X. 
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fiya-he, 6r t§ra bhai jita-hna chala-aya; us-ki khuBi*mi terS 

come-ift ond thy brother alive-been arrived; this-of happiness’in thy 

bap-ni bah*da kata-he.* It*Di bat siua-ke bada 

father^by calf slaughter ed^is* So-much talk heard-having the-elder 

bhai chh6h-mi a*ke ghar8-mi nahf gaya. Phir us-kS bap-nS 

brother wrath-in come-having homc-into not went. Then his father-hy 


bahar 

/ 

a-k§ 

usi kalia, 

‘tii 

bhitar 

chal.’ 

Phir 

un-ne 

outside come-having 

to-him it-was-said. 

^ thou 

inside 

go' 

Then 

him-by 

bap-ko 

jubab 

diya ki. 

‘ mi 

gha^i 

dino-se 

teri 

^al 

the-fathei'-to answer 

was-given that, 

‘ J 

many 

days-from 

thy 

service 


karS, or 

kadi 

tere 

hukm-bina koi 

kam 

nahi 

kara; to 

do. 

and 

ever 

thy ( 

order-without any 

work 

'not 

was-done; yet 

phir-bhi 

ib-l6 

inajhi 

ek bak*ri-ka 

bachcha 

bhi 

nahi diya, 

again-even 

now-up-to 

to-me. 

one she-goat-of 

young-one 

even 

not was-given. 

jisB 

IM 

me 

kat-ke 

ap^ne yaro-ka 

notta 

dS. 

Par jib 


which I slaughtered-having my-own friends'of feast I-tnay-give. But when 
yu tfira londa aya, jin-nB tera dhan kafichanyS-mi khO-diya, 

this thy son comet whom-hy thy fortune hao'lots-among was-wasted-awayt 

to is-ki khattar thada Ibah'^da mar-diya.’ Phir bap-ni 

then this-one-of for the-fine calf was-killed* Again the-father-by 

bade bhai-t® kaha ki, ‘ arah londe, tu dhur-ti mere dhOre 

elder brother-to it-was-said that, ‘ O son, thou long-front my near 

raha-he, o jo mera he s6-hl tera he. Phir nyo 

remaiMd-art, and what mine is that-very thme is. Yet thus 

chahaiyS ki ham inil-ke Sadi kari; teri. bhai 

it-behoved that we united-having rejoicing should-make J thy brother 

mara-hua, ji-gaya,; or khoya-gaya-tha, or ab mila-he.' 

dead-was, alive-went; and lost-gone-was, and now found-is.* 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMfLY. 

Central. Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

VeENACTJIAR HlNDOSTAKi. 

District, Meeeitt. 

Specimen II. 

A FOLK-SONG. 

(Sis HAm JBrdhman.) 


^ TO 

fiti ZS 1 

fry 

it ftrar 

ftra-atTni TO II 


iN-i iN RtT i 

^ ♦Nj* —11,^ 

i«T-i TO-TOt q»UT II 

NTO-ir 

TOit fTTRl g*in 1 


TO-TO TOTOt II 

^ITO *1^ 

TO Tt 1 

^ frs 

it 

fTOt-mgr TO *if II 

?Wt WW X^TIN 

Nif iti fTOi-*rai 1 
• 

^ XTfT 

fro w-it ^TtTO II 

N3 ^ 

'^tPi-iN TO ^trat 1 

wg-i % 

TOR ihi ilrrar ii 

trc^ 

• iRt-^ «Rti 1 

it firar ^fT*r-’^tt 

frot-RTOT TO ^ II 

^ iWt 

RtT-i TOra TOT^ 1 

it it^ it fiRT 

TOTW ^ it 

FT nRT^T 

fror-f irr gsni i 

it TO-TO-it gTOt-% ^ sifft *ti% n 


iN TOiit-i Its 1 

frs 

it ftratt 

^ _ _ -. - ^ 



WISTBEN HINDt. 


«it *n^ ft 

ft WT-ft 

^f-ft 

♦ 

^ ftw-Tm 
ft ftrgr ^rnr-^ 


^ ^^-ft *n^ 1 
f® m »jfT ®fNT N 

^TT fyi^»n II 

ftra-®nn ^ ii 

Cs 
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I No. 2.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Teenaoulae EivsOstan!. 


Central Group. 


Distbict, Mebbft. 


Specimen II. 

A FOLK-SONG. 


^Sia Kdm Brdhman,) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kyg 

dhakke 

khata 

phire 

hbarama-kS ta^tu ? 

Why 

pushes 

eating wanderest-thou 

deluded-having-become 0-pony t 

Jo 

likha 

karama-ka 

mila-jaga 

ghara baft's. 

What 

written 

fate-of 

will-be-got 

at-home sitting. 

Ky6 

sira-pe 

jata 

badha-ke 

b5dha-la! ohundya ? 

Why 

head-on 

matted-hair 

tied-having 

bindest-thou a-fop-knot f 

Yha 

/V- rv 

'sekaro 

munda 

muda-ke 

mara-gaya mundya. 

Sere 

hundreds 

head shaved-having 

died ascetics, 

KyS 

diya 

kakha-mi tumbi 

kuttaka kundyfi ? 

Why 

was-placed armpit-in gourd 

mace cup ? 

KyS 

muha-ke 

chdla 

lapeta 

bana-gaya Pundya ? 

Why 

mouth-of 

fine-cloth 

having-wrapped becames t (- thou) a-Jain T 

Bila 

sapha 

nahi to 

tuma ho 

nikhattu. 

Heart 

clean 

not then 

you are 

worthless. 

Jo 

likha 

karama-ka 

mila-jaga 

ghara battS. 

What 

written 

fate-of 

will-be-got 

at-home sitting. 

Ky8 

bhasama 

ramawe 

ky8 

orhe mriga-chhala ? 

Why 

ashes 

dost-thou-put why dost-thou-wear deer-skin ? 

KyB 

pahara 

kantha-me 

phir& 

katha-ki mala ? 

Why 

wearing 

neck-on 

dost-thou-wander wood-of necklace ? 

KyS 

phuka-phfika-ke 

kiya aga-mEha tana kala ? 


Why hurnt-burnt‘hat>ing was-made fire-in body black ? 
Prabhu-se milane-ka he eka pantha nirala. 

God-with meeting-of is one path separate. 

Gaphalata-ka parada khola-de ka^ie mattu! 

Negligence-qf the-veil open 0*one-eyed vain-one / 

J6 likha karama-ka mila-jaga ghara battn. 

What written fate-of will-be-got at-home sitting. 
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Ky<5 Schi awaja-8§ ja-ke alakha jagawe ? 

Why high voice-with gone-having God doet-thonhawaken ? 

0 BOWS to phira kona jagaag pa we ? 

Jle sleeps then again who to-awaken is-ahle ? 

Tfi baja-ke chiinata kisa-ku ghora sunaw^S ? 

Thou sounded-having tongs whom a-voice art-thou-caming-to-hear ? 
0 ghata-ghata-ki sunata-lie, beda nyShi gaw6. 

He heart’heart‘of {-voice) hearing-is, reda thus-even sings. 

Magana-kl tarya maga, utani-ke mattu! 

Asking-of the-manner ask^ bnrren-woman-of 0-vain-one I 

Jo likba karama-ka mila-jaga ghara batfS. 

ITHiat written fate-of will-he-yot at-home sitting. 

Jo pawega so ghara bethe-hi pawega. 

What thon-witt-get that at-home sitting-even thou-wilt-get. 

13ana-bapa-ke bhatake-se kuchha hatha nabi awega. 
Forest-forest-of wandering-from anything hand not wilt-come. 

Jo sata-ki mihaiiata kara-kara-ke kliawega, 

Who truth-of labour done-done-having will-eat, 

Usa-k6 bgy6-ko alakha para laghawoga. 

Him-of the-raft God across will-take-over. 

Kahe Sisa-llarna mere laga gyana-ka chattu. 

Saith Sis-Iiam mine became knowledge-of the-plaything. 

Jo likha karama-ka mila-jaga ghara battS. 

What wi'itten fate-of will-be-got at-home sitting. 


In the above the w'ord baU^ is altered, for the sake of rhyme, from batt^, i.e. 
baithS, a Eajasthani form of the conjunctive participle. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Why, thrust here and there, dost thou, O horse, wander about in illusion ? That 
which is written in thy fate will come equally certainly to thee, though thou sit at 
home. 

Why dost thou tie up thy matted hair, why dost thou bind the topknot (of a 
faqlr) ? In this world have hundreds of shaveling ascetics shaved their heads and died. 
Why boldest thou under thine arm the ascetic’s gourd and mace and cup ? Why 
wrappest thou (an insect-strainer of) fine cloth before thy mouth, and becomest 
thou a Jain ? If the heart be not clean then art thou worthless. That which is written 
in thy fate will come equally certain to thee, though thou sit at home. 

Why dost thou cover thy body with ashes, and why dost thou wear the ascetic’s 
deer-skin ? Why dost thou wander about with a wooden rosary around thy nedc ? 
Why dost thou torture thyself, and bum thy body black in the fire ? "niere is but one" 
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and one only path for finding the Lord. 0 one-eyed Vain One, tear the veil of ignorance 
from off thy face. That which is written in thy fate will come equally certain to thee, 
though thou sit at home. 

Why with loud cries dost thou endeavour to awaken the Invisible One ? If He 
sleeps, then who is there who can awaken Him ? When thou soundest thy tongs, to 
whom art thou addressing thy cries ? It is the voice of each heart that He heareth, as 
is sung in the Vedas themselves. O thou Vain One, Son of a Barren Woman, ask thou 
the manner of asking. That which is written in thy fate wiU come equally certain to 
thee, though thou sit at home. 

What thou wouldst get, that wilt thou get if thou sit at home. Naught will come 
to thee from wandering through the forests. Who eateth the fruit of honest labour, 
his raft will the Invisible One guide over the ocean of existence. Saith Sis-Ram, ‘ to 
me bath fallen the (excellent) toy of knowledge. That which is written in my fate will 
come equally certain to me, though I sit at home.* 




vot. met 1 . 
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I No. *3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Vernacular Hindostani. 

Specimen III. 

A KOLK-TALE. 

(G» JB. JDampier, ISsq., I.C*S; 18990 

^aB?J-^|^T ^ *1^ Tift T3T?l anrft I ^Pftn 

^ ^ ^ ^ Ilf-Ti?T I ^ra% 

sfl' tfr ^tt srra ’Tftn itst-t i ^nw ^ aiT% 
^ 1 fsra g^T ^ '^ira ^ 

^ % i fhr^-^ Tirer ?ft ^ gi® *iT % I ^ ift 

fq?n ’tnw TTH-UtT ^ WiniT I ^ ^ 

TRTT «ft W3E^-T|tT srff TTW fijaB^^'in I -n 

f ® »rfir ^ im ’BtT Ti^ »TT-# ’trar-# ^ f? TTf nm i 
^ firm-^ Tn wr fw-ift ^ «if t i gn tfqr *<. T?t i 
flt:^ '33 la's! II 

i|T ftra Tifarr ^ % atm airr ^ ariwr 

aia fttaiT atrr ^ aftn anit ganat aaT-% %c f® ata^ ara-if 

^rnr-^ 3nRirr-^T irt i ^’^n* Tro-tr 

awTfi-# iaf an:-T%-§ i apRar-a ^lai Tft ftraar-^ arft 

^-'rft-% 1 aiw-if g^ ^ft n aitalt anar ^ Tifft-ft-Trear 

f 

ar% ataw ani-% i ftra ^ arar ^ ai^anai aft aia-al 

ai^ I aT?[m-5f €ta-ii air-at am *ft aift ?jtaPt war aiff 
»ri:^-% #% ftS gft a I «la#t-3f am aiw wr aiff 


Central Group. 

District, Meerut. 
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aft ftm 3pn-% i ftw It® ft® *rft ®nn ftr 

ffta^t-^ff sft n®%-ft-?T®a(f ftTai®-fi ®®nr€t-*r at®-® II 

0\ • • e\ • ^ 

fttara ai^-ft ann I ®T®®T-® gawT fft fta®® 

®aB®-®T I fta®®-® ®TT aft ®T®ajT araranr ^ ft ®® ®f^-ft 
®ra it® f^-arr i ®i®«i-af f® ft® ® ®iarr ii 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Vebnaculak HindostanI. 


District, Meerut. 


Specimen III. 

A FOLK-TALE. 


{€r. U, JOampier, Esq., I.C.S., 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek din Ak^bar Bad*sa-ni Bir*bal-ti pucbchha, ‘ 0 Bir“bal, 
One dap Akbar fhe-Emperor~hy Birbal-to it-was-asked, ‘ 0 Birhsl, 

tu hami bajad-ka dudh la-de, or nab? teri klial kadh'wai jagi-' 

thou to-me hullock-of milk bring, and not thy skin Jlayed shall-go) 

Bir^bal-kO babot raflj bua or buntar an-ke ap'nfe 

Blrbal’to great anxiety became and therefrom come-having hia-own 

gharS par-raba. Bir“bal-ki l6ndi-n5 ap*ne man-mi kaba 

in~houae lay'doom. Birbal-of daughter-by her’Own mind-in it-waa-aaid 

kl, ‘ aj to m6ra bap babot socb-mi para-he. Aj k6 

that, ‘ today indeed my father great anxiety-in fallen-ia. Today who 


jan?) 

is-ka 

ke dhab 

bua.’ 

Jib 

un-ne 

ap'ne bap-kS 

knows thia-man-of 

what manner became.* 

Then 

her-by her-O'wn father-to 

pucbchha, ‘ 

are bap, 

aj tera 

ke 

1 

dhab 

be ? ’ Bir*bal-ne 

it-waa-inquired, ‘ 

0 father. 

today thy 

what 

manner 

is ? * Birbal-by 

kaba 

kl. 

‘ beti, 

kuchb na 

be.’ 

Pher 

l6ndi-ni 

it-waa-aaid 

that. 

‘ daughter. 

anything not 

ia* 

Again 

the-daughter-by 


puchcbha ki, ‘ pita, ap'ne man-ka bhed batana ohah‘y§.’ 

it-was'osked that, * father, thy-own mind-of secret to-show is-necesaary.* 

Jib un-ni kaha ki, * Bad*8a-ni kaba ki, “ ke-to 

Then him-by it-waa-aaid that, ‘ the-Bknperor-by it-waa-aaid that, “ either 

balod-ka dudh la-de, nabi tajhi kolbu-mi pil^TaSgS,.” 

bullock-of milk bring, {or-)not thee the-mill-in I-ehall-came^to-be-preaaed.^* 

Mer6-ti kuchb nabf kaba gaya, or hammi-bhar-kS ayk-hS, or 

Me-by anything not said went, and agreed-having oome-I-am, and 

kuobb rah nab? patta.* Londi-ni kaJia ki, * piti-ji, 

any way not I-{cm-)getting.* The-daughter-by it-was-said that, * father. 
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y* to kuchh-bhi bat na hS. Turn bS-phikar raho.’ 

ihis ind^d any-eoen thing not is. Thou without‘anxiety retnain,* 
Bir*bal uth khara hua. 

Blrbal having-arisen standing-up became. 

Kher, jib tar*ka hua, to us l6ndi-ng ke kam kara, ki 
Well, when dawn became, then that girl-by what deed waa-done, that 
ap'na sab singar kara Or bahot aclichhi pusILk pahar-k§, 

her-own all adornment ivas-made and very good dress put-on-having ^ 

or kuchh kap*re hath-m? le*ke, Bad'sa-ke kile-kS agO-kO 

and soine clothes hand-into taken-having, the-Bmperor-of fort-of before-to 

likar Jam^na-par <'ai. Bad‘‘8.i kilg-par cha4b-ko 

coming-out the-Jamnd-to went. The-Emperor the-fort-on mounted-havmg 

Jain“na-ki sel kar-rahc*-the. Ak^bar-ni dekha ki Bir^bal-ki 
the-Jamnd-of survey tnaking-voas. Akbar-by it-was-seen that Birbal-qf 
londi latte dhO-rahi-he. Bad“sa-ne lOndi-ti puchcbha 

the-daughter clothes washing-is The-Emperor-by the-girl-from it-wcts-asked 

ki, ' e londi, aj kjo ' tar*ke-hi-tarak latte dhOwan 

ihai, ‘ 0 girl, today why very-early-in-the-morning clothes to-waah 
ai-he?’ Jib us lOndi-nl kaha ki, ‘Bad'sa, aj 

come-art-thou f * Then that daughter-hy it-was-aaid that, ‘ Emperor, today 
mere bap-ke lai^ka Ima-be.’ Bad“afi-nP chhOli-mO a-ke 

my father-to son has-been.' The-Empei'Oi'-by wrath-in comc-havhig 

kaha ki, ‘ ari londi, bhala, kah? inar^dS-ke bhi lOnde hote 
it-was-said that, ' 0 girl, well, ever men-to also sons being-born 

sune-hi.’ Londi-ng kaha ki, ‘ Brid^sa, bhala, kaliT baLad-ke 

heard-are.' The-glrl-by it-was-said that, ‘ Emperor, well, ever bullook-of 

bhi dudh hOta suna-he ? ’ Jib Bad'sa-kS kuchh bOl nahf aya. Or 
also milk being heard-is ?' Then the-Emperor-to any talk mt came. And 
londi-kS kah-diya ki, ‘ tar^ke-hi-tarak Bir*bal-kn kacliah‘ri-m6 

the-girl-to it-was-ordered that, ‘ early-in-the-morning Blrbal court-into 

bhej-de.’ 

send.' 

Bir'^bal tar*ke-hi kachah^ri-m? gaya. Bad‘sa-iig 

Blrbal early-in-the-morning the-court-in went. The-Emperor-by 

puchcbha ki, ‘ Bir^bal, laya balad-ka dudh ? ’ Bir*bal-ni 

it-waa-asked that, 'Blrbal, brougkte8t{-thou) bullock-of milk?' Blrbal-by 

kaha ki, ‘ Bad'sa, salamat, mg to kal 

U-was-said that, ‘ Emperor, peace{-he-unto-thee), by-me indeed yesterday 

tar*ke-hi londl-kg hath bhej-diya-tha.’ Bad‘sa-kn 

in-the*nbormng the-daughter-of hand{-hy) {it-)aent-wa8.' The-Emperor-to 

^chh bol na aya. 
any talk not came. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

One day tlio Em 2 )C!ror Akbar told Blrbal to brinij liiin some bullock's milk, ‘ other¬ 
wise,’ said he, ‘ I shall Iiavo you flayed alive.’* Filled with anxiety as to how he was to 
comply wdth this order, Birbal wont homo and lay down on his bed. His daughter 
wondered at his condition, and asked him what was the matter. ‘ Nothing,* said he. She 
persisted in enquiring the secret cause of his evident trouble, and at length he said to 
her, ‘ the Emperor has ordered mo to bring him some bullock's milk, ‘‘or else,” says he, 
“ T’ll have you squeezed in an oil-press.” I had no reply to make, and I have como 
home aftt'r having accepted the task.’ Said slie, ‘ Father, this is a matter of very slight 
importance. Don’t worry about it.’ Sf) Birbal got up and went about his daily 
business. 

Well, early next morning, what did this girl do but dress bersclf up in all her 
ornaments and fine apparel, and carry a lot of soiled clothes down to the bank of the 
Jamna, where it flowed below the Emperor’s fort. The Emperor was taking a walk on 
the battlements and saw Blrbal’s daughter washing clothes in the river. * My girl,’ 
said lie, ‘ why have you come out to wash clothes so early in the morning ? ’ ‘ Your 
Majessty,’she replied, ‘because my father was brought to bed of a son this morning.’ 
This made the Emperor angry, and lie cried, ‘ you impudent girl, well, upon my word, 
who ever heard of men having babies ? * She answered, ‘ well, upon my word, your 
Majesty, who ever heard of bullocks giving milk ? ’ The Emperor had no reply to make 
to this retort, so he simply told her to tell her father to come to court the first thing the 
next morning. 

Early next morning Birbal appeared in court, and the Emperor asked him if he had 
brought the bullock’s milk. Ho replied, ‘ your Majesty, peace be upon you, I sent it 
yesterday by my daughter’s hand.’ The Emperor had no reply to make to tliis. 


‘ The proeedare of this operation u to pot the sufferor into an oil-preu, and syueeae him oat of hia skin. Honoo 
Birbal’e reference to it later oa. Birbal, oe ooart-jester, should have made lonie witty retort, and thoe got out of the diffioa(ty»- 
Hi» ready tongue failed him on this oocaeion. 
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The language of the District of Muzalfarnagar is practically Ihe same as tliat 
of Meerut. This will be evident from the following specimens, one of which is a portion 
of the Parable, while the other is a folk-tale. 

I No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

VVKSTEKN HINDI. 


Vbknacular EindOstanL 


District, Mttzaffarnagar. 


Specimen I. 

ijjir ft 9 I npb 

^ ffe ff?n ft? ^t-% ft® ff® in'# BffT q®®-® 

• 0\ 

irar #tT ift-lfnr i ftra #f ftr 

®ro BT-ftrar '3® bit® Hf-Prar ^ q«T 

ft-firar I its 3jt i 

qr q^HPir »i«iiT i 3'# ®Tf®T ft #tnr-ft #t®#f- 

H qc iIt-? BSBt I if ft grt #1 ® i ftw 

fnlt-if BT-# #®T BIOl-# ftft ftrif-? IBT 

©s C\ 

if qw nf I if 'JS-# Bs# fti ®t3iit % 

Btn^if wn® ft VT ^ Bift I if fftm 

nfr ihr tfT i g# fNirf-if-H ii®-ft sm ii 
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Central Group 


WESTERN HINDI. 

Vernacular HiNDOSTANi. District, MuzArrARNAGAR 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek yad*in)-k6 do bette the. Un-mi-te chhotte-ne bappu-te 

One man-of two sons were. Them-in-froni the-younger-by the-father-to 

kaha ak, * bappu, jon-sa hissa mal*mS*te mere bite 

it-was-aaid that^ ^father^ whatever share property'in-from my in-ahare 

awe-he oh mujh§ d&.’ Jib us-n^ mal unhi bat diya, 

ia-ooming that to-me give* When him-by property to-them dividing waa-given, 

olihotte bettfi-ne there din pachhe sab kattha kar-ke dur 

the-younger aon-by a-few days after all together made-having distant 

mulak-mi chala*gaya, or wha-si ap'na mal luch*pane-me 

country-into it-waa-gone-away, and there hia-own property debanchery-in 

khd-diya. Jib-ji oh sara kharach-m? a-liya, jib us 

waa-wasied-away. When that all expenditure-in waa-brought, then that 

mulak-me kal par-giya, or oh bhukka ho-giya. Jib-ja us 

country-in famine fell, and he hungry became. Then that 

mulak-ml Sk sahukar-ke ja laga. Us-ne 

country-in one rich-man^to going goi-himaelf-engaged. Him-by 

&p*j;i& khettS'mi sur chugawan bhejja. Usfi yah chah'na tiii 

hia-own fielda-in awine to-feed he-waa-aent. To-him this desire was 

ak, ‘jOu-si chhol‘ka-n§ sur kha-hi un-te ap*na p6t 

that, ‘ whatever huaka awine are-eating thoae-with my-own belly 

bhar-lS.’ Wg bhi use k6 ne deta. Jib sodhi-mg 

I-may-fill' Those even to-him anyone not uaed-to-give. Then aenae-m 

a-kS keha ak, ‘ mgrfi bappil-kg kit‘n& 

come-having it-W€ia-said{-by-him) that, ‘my father-qf how-many 

naukb:^‘kS rotti mill-hg, ar mi bhukka marS. Me u^h'ke 
aervanta-to bread ia-given, and I hungry die, I wiaen-having 

ap*ne bappu dhoig jaflga ar us-sg kah%a, ** he bapph, , mi 
my-own father nem will-go and him-to wiU-aay, " O father, hy-me 

A8*man>kl ar tgrg hajur-kl bari khata kail, ib ml is 

Reaven-of and thy pr^aenoe-of great ain waardone, mw I thia-for 
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joga nahf raha ak tera be|;ta kuhaO. Mujh§ ap"n6 

worthy not remained that thy son I~may~be~called, Me thy~own 

nauk*rS-mS-t6 ek-kl (pial bana.” * 

sermnts-in-from one-of like make*' * 


fo'u. ia;» PART I. 
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[No. 5.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Vernacular HiNDdSTANi. 


District, Muzaffarnagar. 


Specimen 11. 

A FOLK-TALE. 

• 

i '3^-% ^-ftrar i ’ift w i ^reit 

I ^Tw>f-«r ^ gft ’Tsrt W’fft ^nfti 

'CT aif ftrang ftr?r i sf-^ «r!W ^ ^ ftriT-^ 

» . . 

^ ST g#f ^tit-% I «-T^t ’RtT «T-Tf ^ ^rarar 

®\ 

T«T ^ ^ 3tm i fttr ft% 

n% ^ ^Franft '^T-»raT ^ iwtf-fw i Ste»r ^ ira 

^wff-^ % ’wt *fT5r-^ I ^n#h:-if ^ wr 

• • 

^ r »t T q i^ %-5JTOT-% II 
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Central Group. 


WJBSTEEN HINDI. 


Vernacular HindostanI. 


District, Muzafearnagab. 


Specimen II. 

A VOLK-TALE. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

One 

for eat-in 

he-went. 

niutthi 
fist Jilled-having 

kis dlial 
ichat ‘nut tine r 


sakarl chhotte inuh-ke bassanli-me 

hunter small mouth-of vessel-in 

bolla-bolla dharyaya. Ek 

silently placed. One 

Mathai dekkhl. .Hbhl 


glial-ke 


Sweets 

bbar-ko 


hc-saw. 
matha'i 
sweets 
lik‘re. 

it-may-come-out. 


Then-even 

kadli“ril 

to-take-out 


thori mathai 

some sweetmeat put-having 

baudar*ne us-ne dekh-liya. Dhorfe 

monkey‘hy that was-seen. Near 

bassauh-niS bath dc-diya, or 

vessel-in hand was-pui, and 

chaUi. Ih-ja lik‘re, to 

desired. Now it-may-come-out, then 


Na-to 

Not-either 


bartan-ka 

vessel-of 


miih 

mouth 


chaura 

wide 


hotta.-hai, or 

na oh 

mutthi 

khol“ta-he. 

Na to 

oh lOhli-tc 

becomes, and 

not he 

fist opening-was. 

Not cither 

he avarice-from 

hat’ta, 

na t§ 

use 

akal 

rasta batati, 

ak mithai-nS 

would-withdraw. 

not or 

to-him 

wisdom 

a-way would-tell, 

that sweets 

chhor-de, 

Or 

ap^ni 

jan 

hachawe. 

HottO-hotte 

he-may-give-up, 

and 

his-own 

life 

he-may-save. 

Eecoming-becomvng' 

yah hua. 

ak sakari 

a-gaya, 

bar bandar 

pakar-liya. 


this became that the-humsman arrived^ 

N^tham yahi hsl uu logg8-pe he, 
Exo/Ctly 


this 

par-jatte-hi. 
falling-are. 
l§-iatta-h§. 
takes-cmay. 


uu 

state those people-on 

Akhir-mi unhl bara sakari 
Last-at them great huntsman 


and the-monkey was-captured. 

mal-ke lobh-raS 

property-of covetousness-in 

maut girapli‘dar kar-kii 
death caught 


]b 

who 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A hunter once put some sweetmeats into a vessel with a narrow mouth, and quietly^ 
laid it down in the forest. A monkey saw it and went up to it. He saw the sweets 

VOU IX, FART 1. 2 H Z 
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WESTBSN HINDI. 


inside and ^ once put his hand in. He took a fistful and tried to pull his hand out. 
Come out it must, but how was it to come out ? Neither would the mouth of the vessel 
become wider, nor would he open his fist. He wouldn’t give up his greediness, nor did 
his wits tell him to give up the sweets and save his life. In process of time the hunter 
arrived, and caught the monkey. 

This is exactly the fate of those people who fall into the pit of covetousness. In ^ 
the end the Great Huntsman, Death, catches them and takes them away. 


It is unnecessary to give any example of the Vernacular Hindostani of Saharanpur. 
It is the same as t^at exhibited in the preceding specimens. The only peculiarities 
which I have noted are the use of the word hor for ‘ and,' and the less frequent occur¬ 
rence of doubled consonants. 

Similar remarks apply to the dialect of the Dun proper in Dehra Dun District. In 
Jamisar-Bawar the language is an altogether different one,—Jaunsari, a dialect of 
Western Pahari. The number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostani in these two 
districts is— 


S&baranpar 
Debra Duti 


970,000 

90,000 
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WESTERN ROHILKHAND. 

To the east of the Upper Doah, across the Ganges, lies Eoliilkhand. The (iialect 
of Eastern llohilkhand is Braj Bhakha and will hh subsequently dealt with,— 
pp. 312 If. Western llohilkhand includes the State of Ilampur and the two districts of 
Moradahad and Bijnaur. Hero the dialect is Ilindostani, and the Vernacular is much 
nearer the literary form of that speech than even the dialect of the Upper Boab. In fact 
the only difference is a slight broadening of the pronunciation, by which a final o becomes 
■««, and a final e becomes ai. I have also noted the occasional use of kU instead of ho as 
the sign of the^ Accusative-Dative, and the common instrumental in B, as in bhukhU, by 
hunger. In other respects the dialect of Western llohilkhand does not differ from 
literary Hindustani. This will be evident from the following extract from the version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from Bijnaur. 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Vernacular IIindOstanI. District, Bijnaur. 

f® ^ 'flw % gw ’ife % I ' 3 ^-% f^-WT 

JTO I ^ ?tzT ^ m $-WT 

w?sT »r?rr ^ f^ tito f® 

stfT TTT I - 'TO gwK-W wft wra tot to wto? tI^ tot i 

TO TO tnif W^-% TOT TOT TOT I TO-% TO^ WWf-if gTO 

TOiSr ^-fTOT I ^ gv TO at gro wt-wt €tg-^?r 

WTOT ^ »iT:m ^ ^ wrg# 'st f? stff ^tit i fro to to-^ 

gTJ WtI to TO-Si #nt fw ^ TOT-# ^gTT-% WT%-^ 

% '^ gr TO TTOi-% W grit i W to% toi-% ^ 

WT^m n 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad*mi-ke do b^e the. Un-ml-sS, ch.hOte-ne bap-se 

One nian-of two sons were. Them-in-from the~younger’by the-father-to 

kaha ki, ‘ jo-kuebh mere hisse-ki chij hai mujhe bSt-d6.’ 

it-was-said that, * whatever my share-of thing is to-me dividing-give.* 

Tab iis-jie us-ke hissS-ka mal b§t diya. There din ^ 

Then him-hy his share-of property having-been-divided was-given. A-few days 

bad chhotd b6^a sab mal-kS le-kar par-des-ko chala-gaya, 

after the-yowiger son all property taken-having foreign-land-to went-cmay, 

aur wahS sab mal kuchal-mai kho-diya, anr u8-k6 pas kuohh 

a/nd there all property evil-conduct-m was-wasied, and him-of near anything 

nahl raha. Us mulk-mai bhari kal paya aur wuh kahgal hOnfe 

not remained. That country-in heavy famine fell and he indigent to-Sh 

laga. Tab us d6s-ke 6k *amlr-k6 pas chala-gaya. Us-ne 

began. Then that country-of one rich-mam-of near he^went. JSm-by' 

ap‘n6 kh6tau-mi suwar charan6 bh63-diya. Aur wuh un chhi^ka^-s6,. 

his-own Jields-in swine to-feed he-was-sent. And He those husksHoith, 
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jo suwar kliakar cbh6r-d6t6, ap*na p6t bbar*ta, 

which swine having-eaten used-to-leave, his-own belly he-used-to-fill, 

aur koi ad'mj usai kucbb naht d6ta. Pbir jab iis-ko sudb 
and any man to-him anything not nsed-to-give. Again when him-to sefise 


ai, tab 

UB-ne 

soeba 


ki, 

‘ mgr© 

bap'ke 

came, then 

him-by 

it-was-thought 

that, 

^my 

father-of 

mihantyau-ko 

khanC-kO 

hai, 

aur 

wub 

bacb 

rab*ta-hai, 

labourers-fo 

eating-for 

is, 

and 

that 

saved 

remains, 


bhukh5 inar*ta-liu. MaT aj)*ae bap*ke dhorS jaQga.’ 

from-hnnger dying-am. I my-own father-of near will-go.' 


1 abut-so 
many 

aur mai 
and I 
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AMBALA. 

The boundary line between Western Hindi and Pafijabi passes through the district 
of Ambala. Tahfils Itupar and Kbarar, in the west of the district, speak Panjabi, the 
rest of the district Western Hindi. The frontier between the two languages may be 
taken as the river Ghaggar. 

The east of Ambala is separaled from Saharan pur by the river Jamna, and the 
language of the Western Hindi tract of the former district differs very slightly from the 
vernacular Hiudostani of the Upper Boab. It has naturally more of a PafSjabi flavour 
as we go west, and moreover, the speech of the lower castes has a stronger tincture of 
that language than that of the rest of the people. 

Por instance, the language spoken round Bera Basi, near tlie Ghaggar, which is 
called hy its speakers ‘ Pahdr~tall' or the tongue of the country at the foot of the hills, 
has even Panjabi phrase's like iis-dd, of him, though, ou the whole, it is distinctly 
Ilindostani. Similarly, a folk-tale fi’om Chachbrauli, which is in tlie State of Kalsia, in 
the extreme east of the district, alt|iough so near to Saharanpur, has the PaKjabi form 
laggid, for ‘ he began.’ This was because the version was in the language of a Chamar 
grass-cutter. 

The average Vernacular Hindostanl of the Hindi area of Ambala is, however, on tlie 
whole remarkably free from Panjabi influence. This will appear from the two speci¬ 
mens of it which I append, viz. a portion of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
and a statement made in court ty an accused person. I further give the folk-tale men¬ 
tioned above, which was told at Chachbrauli by a Chamar. 

The district of Ambala includes two portions of the State of Kalsia, and it is con- 
vonient to consider the number of speakers of Vernacular Hindostanl in the tliree areas 
together. We must also include some speakers of the same dialect who live in Nizamat 
Panjaur of the Patiala State, wTiich lies close to Ambala city. The number of speakers 
is as follows 1 '— 

Ambala proper , . . .... 506,500 

Kalsia (Chachhraali) ..... .... 40,28S 

Kaleia (near Dera Basi) . . 18,933 

Patiala (Panjaur) ......... . 1-36,500 

Total for Ambala , 702,166 

I 

In the specimens which illustrate tlie average dialect of Ambala we may note the 
influence of Pafijabi in the use of kihd, for ‘ said bad^nd, not hat^nd, to djivide; and the 
use of or nd to indicate the dative. -Amongst other- local forms, we may note dr 
or hovy and; paoh"kdrdy not puch*kdrd, kissed; mdy in ; man-n^, to me, and the employ¬ 
ment of an oblique plural in a, not 5, as in dona-n^, to both, and several other examples. 
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[ No. 7,1 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEKN HINDI. 


Vernacular HindostanL 


District, Ambaea. 


Specimen I. 

faSTT HR-H €t ^ ^ I Ht 

I f|*rf ^itr it^TT I’l-HITT ’STOT 

NRtT-irar I sref ^tw httt ’it- 

I Itt ara «TTT Tt-%!ri «rft ?itra ^rar i 

♦ * 

It ^ ^ Ih ftH ?Hn I ItT lt?fiT ^ 

5mi I ^ Ruflr^R-H ^-sff inR %tf-Ht wl i 

^-Rf I rtI f% f%R ItRRrf-Rf ^rra-T rirt rt-^ i 

RT ^ Rftt Rff l-RT I It ^ '3R-Rf RRRI Rli fiH R^ RTR-lt 
ftlRl-ft RtaST Tt^t I3TR-? Ht RRH wI-# I RR R RUR RTR-Ri 
XHR RT^ Hr RR-Rf Rf#rir fit TR-RH RtT ItT Rf^T T*IT-% 
RtT RR R RR RHRRT Rft # fit ItT Ict fRTi! I RR-^ Rt RRR 
RlRtlf-Rf RlRfT RfK-^ TPf-^ I ^ RIt RRf-l RRI RIR Rt^ RRT | 
Rtt Rtf RRtf RT fit R% RR-R RTR-% RTR RIRI I |tR- 

^ ^nr ^p^ripct ii 


$ I 
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V^EENACULAR HlNDOSTANI. DISTRICT, .^MBAI/A, 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Bk ad^mi-ke do chhok^e th6. Un-ml-te cKhote ch]i6k“re-n6 

One man-of ttoo sons were. Them-in-from the~younger son-hif 

ap"ne b^p-te kiha ki, ‘ man-iiG jo hissa gliar-ma-te awe-hS 
his-own father-to it-was-said that, ‘ me-to what share home-in-from comes 

oil mera inan-nS bSd-de.’ To bap-ne dona-nS bSd 

that mine me-to dividing-give.' Then the-father-by hoth-to dividing 

diya. Tbore dinl pichclilie oh chh6k“ra dher-sara 

{richea-)were-gwen. A-few days after that boy heap-all 

jama-kar-kd par-dgs chala-gaya. Wah5 us-ng ap'iia 

collected-made-having a-foreigfi4and{-to) went-auiay. There kim-by his-otcn 

sara rup^ya luch^panyl-inS kho-khida-diya. Or jab sara 

all rupee debauch ery-in V}'s-lo8t-{and-)frittered’away. And when all 

rup*ya barObar lio-liya, \vah5 kal par-gaya. To phor waba tang 

money levelled became, there famine fell. Then again there troubled 


hon 

laga. 

Or 

ek tak‘re-SG 

jiiiiTdar-ke 

nokar 

ja 

to-be 

he-began. 

And 

one well-to-do 

landlord-of 

servant 

going 


laga. 

Vs 

jimidar-ng us-nS 

ap^ne 

khetS-inS 

suwar 

got-himself-employed. 

That 

hndlord-by him-to 

his-own 

jields-in 

swine 


chagane bh^ja. Us-ke ji-ma yS ai ki, ‘jin chh6l*ka-nS sSwar 

to-feed it-was-sent. Sis mind-in this came that, ‘ what husks swine 

khayi-h?, un-sS ap'na pet bhar-lQ.' Par use kOi nah? 

are-eating, those-with my-own belly I-may-fill* But to-him anyone not 

(le-tba. To pher us-uo akal ai ki, ‘ mere bap-ke kit“ne-hi 

was-giving. Then again him-to senses came that, ‘ my father-of howmany-indeed 

nukai roti khayi-hl bor mg bbuka marS-hS. Ab ml ap^ne 
servants bread eat and I hung^'y am-dyihg. Now I my-own 

bap'kg pas jafiga or us-nl kahSga ki, “ m6re-t6 Eab-ki aur 

father-of near will-go and him-to J-will-say that, **tne-by Ood-qf and 

t§ra kasur hua-h§. Or ab ml is lajak naht bS ki 

thee-of sin has-been-committed. And now I this worthy not <m that 
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tera b^ta kuliaS. Man-n3-bM ap*ne nOk'^rS-mi nokar kar-ke 

ihy son I-may-be-oalled, Me-also thy-own servants-among servant making 

rakli-l§.” * Ph§r ob waba-te ap*ne bap Ori cbala. HOr ob ajo 

keep." ’ Again he there-frotn Ms-own father towards started. And he yet 

dur tba ki use dekb-ke us-ke bap-ne taras aya. DOr-kg 

far-off was that him seen-having his fatber-to compassio7i came, limi-hacing 

jhampbi-pali or usfe pach“kara. 

embrace-woiS-taken and as-for-him it-tcas-kissed. 


2 1 3 
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Specimen II, 

gwm nn ft «nm-!n i 

iTTff-5R! war rft-ft i ^ »rfl ^- 

^ 1 I frm ^ ?raif«- 

ff ^ ft I iff »nft ^ f I ff 9f(Tn t I ft 
^1^-f «nf-ff ftraT-ff?n ff ^ Ttnft >*0^ 

«Tm-if ^t-W ftti tT-T I ft fft «Tit?T-^ «nf-ff ttiT-ftrar i fft 
«ittn-f ff »R-f wjtt .jfF ^ *rr im-f i ^ 

®v. 

if ^JtTTT ^ I qlT WKI ^nW-% ^-fiTSlT 11 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

VeRNACULAE HlNDdSTANi. Disteict, Ambala. 

Specimen II. 

/Statement in Court of an accused Person,) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Musammat Mali'^bi ineri ghar-wali-nS tap ohotliya do sal-se 
Mmammdt Mahtdhl my wife-to fever quartan tioo years~fr<m 

ata-tha. Gat-ina satya nahi rahi-thi. Pher ek din Musammat 
coming-toas. Body-in strength not remaining-toas. Again one day Musammat 

Mah'tabi gbar gasi kha^kar gir-pari. Us-ke gir-kar 

Mdhtdbl {in-)the-hou8e swooning eaten-having fell-down. Ber-of fallen-having 

chot lag-gai. Hattha cbakki-ka or lakViya waba pari-tbi. 

hurt was-caused. The-handle grinding-stone-of and firewood there lying-were, 

Me-n6 inari nabi he. Mere ghar-ki orat he. Pher Nanak-ne 

Me-hy struck not she-is. My house-qf woman she-is. Again Ndnak-by 

kadawat-se thane-mS likha-diya ki, ‘ Lekhu Or harnari 

enmity-froni pohce-station-in H-was-gol-written-down that, ‘ Lekhu and my 

ohachi 5,pab-me gbar-me bol-rabe-be.’ Pber nieri orat-nQ 

aunt each-vther-in house-in speaking-are) Again my wife-to 

thanS-ina bnlft*liya. Meri Orat-ne kah-diya ki, ‘ inan-nS mara 
police-station-in it-was-called. My wife-hy it-was-said that, ‘ me-to-it struck 

nab?, or na chheta-he. Yah maJik be, mS orat bS.* Pher hamara 

noti and not it-heaten-is. This lord is, I wife am) Again our 

thanedar sahab-ne chalan kar-diya, 

the-police-iergeant adhib-by despatch waa-made. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

My wife, Musammat Mahtabl, had been suffering from quartan ague for two years, 
and had become very weak. One day she fell down in a swoon at the house, and 
was hurt by the fall. There was the handle of a grinding-mill and some fuel lying there. 
I did not beat her, she is my wife. It was Nanak who through enmity reported at 
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the police station that I, LSkhfl, and my wife, his aunt, were quarrelling at home. 
My wife was thereupon sent for to t3ie police station. She stated that no one had 
beaten her or struck her. That I was her lord and she my wife. The police sergeant 
then sent us off to court. 
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The following is a specimen of tJic dialect of I lie lower castes of the Ambala district. 
It is a folk-tale told by a Chamar of Cliachhrauli. 

Note the way in which a postposition is added, not to the noun itself, but to an 
oblique genitive, as in chamdr-ke-ne, by a chamar. The dialect is fond of omitting 
aspirates, as in bl for bhl, also; muje for mujhe, to me ; td for thd, was. 

The sign of the case of the agent is mi, ne or na. Both un-nai and an^nai are used 
for ‘ by them.’ Ti andy® both mean ‘ thus.’ Pan is ‘ five.’ The influence of PaSljabi 
is shown in present participles like jdndd, knowing; in past participles in id, like laggid^ 
began, dekhid, saw; and in the use of postpositions, such as ndl, with. 
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District, Ambala. 


Specimen III. 

(DIALECT OF LOWER CASTES.) 

T« '«i% W ftrar^ i 

^ C\ 

w4: ^ inR ir i an »n^ i nr# 

ara-Rt RPiR RfniRi I ri^r tt-rr i rr 

* 

^ ^ R[^ RfWRT fRRT R% RTR RfHI 1 fR^Rt-Rirf-^ SR- 

» 

firm ^ i ^ mR ^rfnr^T ’wt 

* 0\ 

wi I I TO mro 

Rt-fRRT-RT gr^T I RR-t tftlRT ftt R ^-RRR RtfRRI | ^ Rf^ 

Cv 

wif m ftq I TO ^ ^ ^5^ Affirm firm i ^ ^ 

^rff m fti I TOF TO-5ff ^-f^r to ^ TOf ^ 

^ ^ «if^ ^ I w ^sr-^rf wi rli'-fft TOT I TO-irf icf-firm 
ftf ^ TO-Tft TOT n ^ ^ ?irff ft I ft^ TO^ »ifir-Trf 

e\ 

^Rrm-firm TO#t i to ^^4 ^|[ TOfm ft^ i 

®v 

ft^t-RK ^RIRT ’31%-’!^ I RTR f'RRt ^Rsft RRfi RR-RT Tiff 
RTRR I RR-^ RSTt-^ RT^ Rlfl RR^ RTR-% Rlt-RTR r 4 fRT 
RR fRRT RIR I TTR fit ^ RRTR RTTR fRRT I RR»f-Rf RtTR 
RRsfl RTR-^ r!^-RT RR-fRRT I ^ Rt^ % I RtRR Rf wiRI 
Rff RRifI TTR I If ^RfR RTRT 1 RT Riff R«ft 1 RR 

rIr RTRR RtiRRi 3f-RtR RT#f If RtRT I Sft RW-RT RtfR-RT 
W RTRIRT 1 R|R-Ri4 || 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Vernacular Hindustan i. District, Ambala. 

Specimen Ml. 

(DIALECT OP LOWED CASTES.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk cliamfir-ke-ni" ap“in nm-nn kilii ake, ‘ mai 

One leather-worker-hj his-own niofher-to if-toas-said fha{, ‘ I 


ap“m 

bayyar-nu liyau, bai, 

inn jo ])aii ser 

k hill a 

de-de.’ 

my-own 

wife bring, 0-you, 

to-me five seers parch ed-ihaize 

give.' 

Bas, 

un-ma-te 

gaono 

to. Giiii 

ja-ke 

dokliiii 

Enough, 

them-in-from 

hard-grains 

were Further 

going it 

-was-seen 

bal-mS 

dawan 

laggia. 

Khilll 

ur*gaT, 

guoiie 

wind-in 

to-be-wihnowed 

began. 

Parched-grains blew-away, hard-grains 

rah-gae. 

Bas, 

oh yO 

kah^nda chalia-giya 

ake, * 


remained. Enough, 

he thus 

saying went-on 

that, ‘ let-them-conie 

.-ai, 

.lae. 

Chiriya 

-marS-no 

chhet-diya ake, 

‘ mhari 

chiriyS 

let- them-go* Bird-catch ers-by 

he-was-beaten that. 

‘ our 

birds 


dae-dl.’ 

Bas 

unaT puchh^nai 

laggia, 

‘ bhai, 

were-caused-to-jly-away* 

Enough 

them to-ash 

he-hegnn. 

‘ brother. 

kikkar 

kahS ? ’ 

Un-nai 

kilifi ki, 

‘ lai-lai-jao, 

ar 

how 

should-I-say ? * 

Them-by 

it-was-said that, ‘ 

take-take-go-away, and 

dhar-dhar-jao.’ Bas, 

sShab, 

gari mar-giya-ta 

inur“da. 

An-nai 


put-put-go* Enough^ sir, further died-gone-wae a-corpse. Them-hy 

olihgtia ki, ‘ tu be-sagan bolia, aisi kahO “ aisi kah¥ 

he»wa6~heaten that, ‘ thou ill-omen spakest, thus say “ such anywhere 

na ho.*’ * Bas, oh jS hi kah'nda chalia-giya, * bai, 

not may-he** * Enough, he thus also saying went-on, ‘ 0-you, 

aisi kah¥ na hoi.’ Bah, nn-nS biali-\valiya-n? chhet-diya 

such anywhere not may-he* Afterwards, him tnarriage-men-by he-was-beaien 

ak&, ‘ yS kaho, “ bai, aisi bSb-kah! ho.” ’ Agge 

that, * thus say, “ 0-you, such many-wheres may-be** * Further-on 

gSw*mI lag-rahi-ti ag. Un-nl chhet-diya ki * mhard 

vUlage4n ragmg-was a-jire. They thrashed that * {in-)our{-village) 

VOL. IX, PART t 8 K 
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lag-rahi ag, tii kahe, “aisi sab-kah! ho,”’ Oh ap®ii6 

raging-is a-jive, you say, ‘‘so everywhere maybe'* ‘ He hia-own 

g5w-mS chalia-giya ap*ni sas pas, Bas, s5jh-nn 

village-into went his~own motJier4n-law near. Enough, evening^n 

' use ratSdfi bOi-giya. lloti-par hulaya, roti khane-uO. 

to'him night-blindness became. Bread-on he-was-called, bread eating-for. 

Sas clmp'‘ki cliup‘‘ki laggi us-pa roti pawan. 

The mother-in-law silently silently began him-near bread to-put. 

Un.n& ulliai-ke thull inari ap'^ni sas-ke mathe-nal, 

Eim-by raiscd-haohug thc-dish was-struck his-own mother-in-law-of head-on, 

bai kutTii lag-giya-nal. Bat hoi oh pasab karan 

that a-dog is-JoiHed-wifh{-him-in-eating). Eight became he water to-make 

giya, Ap^iic-ke bahane ap*ril sas-ke maj e-par 

went. JIts-own pretence-under his-oion mother-m-law-of cof{-on)-to 

eharh-giya. Oh boli ‘ kaun liai ? ’ Kaban laggia ‘ teii cbot 

he climbed. She spoke * who is ? ’ To-say he-hegan ‘ thy hurt 


laggi rat 

MaT 

dekhan 

aya.’ 

‘Na 

bette, 

mSrr* 

was-received at-night. I 

to-see 

came.' 

‘No 

son, 

{on’)my{-hody)^ 

nah? laggi.’ 

Bas, oh 

kahau 

laggi a, 

‘ jn-ian 

nabl 

mai janda. 

not was-received.' 

Enough, he 

to-say 

began. 

‘ thus 

not 

I believing. 

MerCi inaje i>ar 

ohliodi-a, 

tail 

januga.’ 


Chbud 

al. 

My couch on 

leaving-come, 

then I-shall-know.' Leaving 

she-came. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A cobblci’ once asked his inother for fire seers of parched inaize, as he wanted to go off 
TO bring home his wife*. Among what she gave him were some hard, unparched grains. 
As ho went along the wind bi'gan to winnow his load, and blow away the parched 
grain, but left the heavy hard ones behind. Not caring a bit, he went along saying, 

* let thorn come, let them go,’ inoaning it was all the same to him. 

As ho w^ent along saying this, whom should he meet but some bird-catchers. 
‘What’s that you’re saying?’ said they. ‘Lot them come, let them go,’ replied he. 
So they beat him. ‘ That’s not the thing to say to bird-catchers,’ said they, ' you have 
let go the birds -we caught,’ ‘ I am voiy sorry,’ said he. ‘ What should I say ? ’ ‘ Why, 

you should say, “ catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home,” ’ answered they. 

Well, Sahib, he went along the road faying, ‘catch plenty of ’em, and carry 
plenty of ’em home,’ when whom should he meet but a funeral procession carrying a 
corpse to the burning-place. ‘ Catch plenty of ’em, and carry plenty of ’em home/ 
says he. Then the mourners gave him a thrashing for using ill-omened language. 

* I’m very sorry,* says he, ‘ but wbat should I say ? ’ ‘ Why, of course,’ replied they, 

‘ when you meet a funeral you should say ** ah, may the like of this never happen 

• 1)1 
again. 
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So he went along saying, ‘ ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ and, by 
and bye, he met a wedding party. 'Ah, may the like of this never happen again,’ says 
he. So they heat him. ‘ What should I say ? ’ says he. ‘ Why, of course,’ answered 
they, ‘ when you meet a wedding you should say, “ may this hapi)en over and over 
again.” ’ 

So he went along saying, ‘ may this hai)pen over and over again,’ when ho came to 
a village on fire. So the villagers beat him, because be wanted fires like that every¬ 
where. 

At length he got to his mother-in-law’s house. Evenmg came, and he was moon- 
blind. They called him in to dinner. His mother-in-law put his dinner quietly down 
before him. He thought she was a dog wanting to share his dinner, so he hit her on the 
head with his dish. 

When night fell he had to get up for a certain purjjose, and when he came back 
climbed on to his motlier-in-law’s bed thinking that it n as his own. ‘ Who’s there ? * 
said she. Said he, ‘ I am only come to see if you are still sore from the blow' I gave 
you.’ ‘ Not a hit, my son,’ replied she. Then said lie, ‘ I don’t believe it. I won’t 
believe it till you get off my bed.’ So she got off. 

(Here the story ends abruptly. I am not certain that I have given the correct 
meaning of the last two sentences. It is the best sense I can make of it.) 


roL. ix, pakt I. 
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BANGARO, JAJO OR HARIANT. 

'I'hifi dialect is spoken in the South-East Panjab, in the country to the nortli and 
west of Delhi, on the west of the Jamna. Its habitat is more particular!/ described 
in the Introduction (pp, 66 ff.)- It is the Vernacular Hindustani of the Upper 
Donb much mixed with PaSjabi and Rajasthani. A full account of its peculiarities 
will be found in the description of the Btingaru of Karnal which follows. Its most 
prominent characteristics are tlio oblique plural of substantives which (as in Dakhinx 
Hindostani) follows Paiijabi and Rajasthani in ending in a, not 5, and the employtnent 
of the Rajasthani verb substantive si, I am. 
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BANGARO of KARNAL and PATIALA (NIRWANAi. 

The Bangarii of Karnal and of the country round Nirwana in Patiala resembles m 
many respects the Vernacular Hindostaiii of Muzaffarnagar on tho other side of 
the river Jarana. On the other hand it lias all the typical peculiarities of the mixed 
dialects of the Eastern Panjah. It is in this latter point sharply distinguished from 
the dialect of Amhala, which is ithe same as that of the Upper Uoab, with a varying 
amount of peculiarities borrowed from Panjabi. The 8j>ecimeiis of Ambala show hardly 
any of the marks wdiich distinguish Bangaru from the dialect of MuzaflFarnagar, such, 
for instance, as the employment of to mean ‘I am.’ The only book describing 
Bangaru that I have seen is Jdtu, being some grammatical notes and a glossary of the 
language of the Bohtak Jats^ by Mr. E. Joseph, I.C.S,, which originally appeared in the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N. S.), Vol, VI (1910), 
pages 693 ff. Free use haf been made of this in writing tho present account. The 
following arc the main peculiarities of Bangaru which appear in the specimens. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

The vowel scale is not very definite. Thus we have hohdu for Jcahd'U, 1 may be 
called; rehyd for rahd, remained; foran answer ; h<)ha.t Uiv hahut^ nmeh.. 

Tho vowel e and the dijdiiliong a% arc freely interclianged. Thus, tho postjjosilion of tlie 
instrumental and dative, ne, is often written nai, and the postposition of the dative and 
the ablative is both te and tai. Similarly, the oblique form of the genitive postposition 
is both ke and kai. There is the same preference for cerebral a and I which we have 
noted in tho Upper Doab, as in own; hand, to be; kdl, famine; chalan, 

conduct. When I is doubled, it is protected from cerebralisation, as in chdlV'im, not 
chdWitd, to go; ghdWnd, not ghdWnd, to send. The sound of d is preferred to that 
of f, as in ha^d, not Sard, great. The specimens, however, give a few instanee.s of ?•, 
as in para, he fell; nefe, near, and Mr. Joseph gives an example of r becoming I in 
khald, for khard, erect. There is the same tendency as in the Upper Doab to double 
medial consonants, with shortening of a preceding long vowel. When tho preceding 
vowel is d, it is not shortened in writing, but is pronounced short, like the a in the 
Gierman ‘ mann.* Examples of this doubling aro chdllyd, he went; ghdllyd, he sent ; 
Idgge, they began; rdjjt, pleased ; bhittar, within ; bhiikkd, hungry ; kdll, tomorrow, 
but kdl, time, with a real long d. 


DECLENSION. 


Nouns aue declined much as in ordinary HindOstaui, except that the oblique 
.plural ends in a, not d. We have noted k few sporadic cases of this in the Upper Doab, 
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and some more in Ambala. Here, as in Dakbini Hindostani, Pafijabi, and EajasthanI, 
it is the rule. The following are examples of the declension of substantives ;— 


Sing 


Plur 

Nominative 

Oblique 

Nominatiie 

Oblique 

ghrtra, a liorsi- 

(jlidre 1 

gh^re 


hahhu, a father 

b'lbhi 

h<lbbu 

hahbnfi 

din, a day 

dxn 

1 

di)i i 

dind 

hhet, a field 

khid 

kliPf 

khfitd 

mi nan, a nian 

mUnas 

mtnas 

man'’ sd 

haras, a year 

haias 

barns ^ 

harmed 

chhM, a girl 

rldioH 

rhh^i) ya 

chh:^ryd 

hayyar, a woman l 

hayyar 

hayyara 

hayyara 


Note that the iemimiif iiouub arc irieguln-r 


The postpositions are employed rather indefinitely. In several instances, the same 
postposition is used for more than one case. The genitive takes ka as in ordinary 
Hindostani. Its masculine oblique form is ke or kai. Ne or 7iai is used not only for 
the case of the Agent, but also to indicate the dative and the accusative, corresponding 
to the Hindostani kd, thus, pat'-des-nSi to a foreign country. Tf, ie, or tai, is properly 
the sign of the ablative as in Hindostani, but is also used for the dative and the accusa¬ 
tive, as in mai^ne chlm'eAl mdryd, I struck the boy. ‘ In ’ is or mut Kdni-tl is 
given ns a sign of tlio ablative. A good example of tlie twofold meaning of il, te, or tai, 
is in the sentence un rdpaya-tl m-tl le-ld, take those rupees from him. Site forms an 
instrumental, as jtwarya-aite, (bind) with rojies. 


The Pronouns show several peculiar forms. 

I. 

Sing. Norn, mat 

Gen. merdy mm'd 
Agent mai-ne, manne, manmi 
Dat. manne, mannai 
Plur. Norn, ham, ham^ 

Gen. mhdrd 
Agent mhd~n€, -nai 
Dat. mhd-nd, -nai 


The first two personal pronouns are— 
Thou. 

th&, tu, tau. 
terd, tai'd. 

tai-ne, tanne, tannai, 
tanne, tannai. 
tham, tamh^. 
thdrd. 

thd-ne, -mi. 
thd-ne, ’nat. ‘ 


The Demonstrative pronouns are yduh, yoh, yu, this; nom. fern, yah; sing, obi. 
is; nom. plur. yS, yai; obi. in: duh, oh, he, that; nom. fern, vodh; sing. obi. iw; 
plur. oh; obi. «», The relative pronoun is yd or Jmif, obi, sing, jis. The intecro* 
gative pronouns are kau^, who ? obi. sing, kia; and ke or kai, what? Ib is ‘now.’ 
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VEBBS. 

A—Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive. 
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The present tense is as follows 

Smfj, 

1. sa, I am 
'2. mt, se 
3. sai, se 


Plur. 

sai, sc, sa. 
80 . 

8a7, sS. 


This is the usmil form. Sometimes /i is substituted for s, so that we got hil, etc. 
The past tense is tha, etc., as in Hindustani. 


B.—Active Verb. 


The tense which in HindostAnl is employed as a present subjunctive, is hero also 
employed in its original sense of a simple present, It is conjugated as follows, closely 
,agreein" with Dakhini Hindustani. 


Sing 


Plur. 


1. niaru, mard, I strike mami, miird, mara. 

2. mdrai, more marb. 

3 marai, mare mdrai, nidrd. 

The definite present is formed either by suffixing the present tense of the auxiliary 
verb to the present participle, as in book-HindOstani, or tu the simple present, as in 
the Upper Doab. Thus, i?uit mdr'dd'SU or mat mdrU-sW, I am striking. 

Tbe imperfect is formed by conjugating the past tense of the verb substantive with 
the present participle, as in book-llindostaiii, or u itli the verbal noun in e, as in the 
Upper Doab. Thus, mai m/(r''dd-th(i, or mat mdre-ihd, 1 was striking. In liohtak the 
principle followed is the same as that of the definite present, as in mat mdrU-thd, I was 


striking. 

The future is formed, on the same principle as in Uindbstam, by suffixing gu {ge, 
gi) to the simple present. Thus, mdragd, I shall strike. 

The past tenses are formed from the past participle on the usual principle. Thus, 
mamie mdryd, I beat him. 

Mr. Joseph gives a past conditional formed either as in Hindustani, or, more usually, 
■by suffixing hai to the simple present. Tbe latter principle is that followed by Lahnda, 
which suffixes in the same way. Examples of each form of this tense, given by 
Mr. Joseph, are :— 

(1) Je thbrd pdni na hBtd, to tor charh Jdtd, if so little water had not been 

(running), it would have flowed up (on to the fields). 

(2) Je mat ny^ karu-hai, to mat marU-{haA), if I bad done so, I should have 

died. As indicated by marks of parenthesis the hai may be omitted in 
the apodosis. 

The present participle is mdr’^dd, with d instead of t. 

The past participle is majtya; masc. obi. mdre; fern. marl. 

The infinitive is maran or mdr^tfd. 

The irregular verbs seem to be as in ordinary Hindostani, pxcept that I have note 1, 
having come; and matme kard'sedt I have done. Jan, to go, has its past parti■ 
•<ipl6 both gayd and giyd. 
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WESTEBN HINDI. 


The usual negative is ndM, When the verb is in the first person we have also 
m, as in mai nl jdn^, I do not know. With the Imperative mat or is used, as 

in mat-nd chaUyd, do not go (Mr. Joseph). 

VOCABULAST. 


Several peculiar words are used. I 

have noted the following in the specimens. 

Many of them are borrowed from Pafljabi 

i. 

abyd, bad. 

jlman, to eat. 

ah, conj., that = hi. 

kamand, a rope ladder. 

ar, and. 

harai, hare, where? 

arai, are, here. 

hen, the ear. 

as^nd, a son-in-law. 

hharan, to stand up. 

bdbb'd or bnppu, a fatlier. 
baUa», to sit.^ 

khds, a wish, desire. 

kkdttar {postposition), for; {sub- 

balfhj, to summon, call. 

stantive), entertainment, hospi¬ 

bdndan, to divide. 

tality.- 

har^gd, like, resembling. 

khottd, an ass. 

ha ran, to enter. 

khoftd, sin, Vrong-doing. 

bayyar, a woman, a w'ife. 

kur, ktir, the back 

herd ten, to visit. 

Idggan, to begin. 

hhdjan, to run. 

Ihawdl, a confectioner. 

hhukhd, hungry. 

Jbyd, iron. 

bhuiidd, bad. 

mand-jfni, to bo engaged in a thing 

blbl, a sister. 

(governs the infinitive). 

big-jdn, to arrive. 

maigatiy to beg. 

birdn karati, to destroy. 

nakk, the nose. 

chdllan, to go. 

nidm, a reward = in'dm. 

chhH or chhail, good. 

ut, advantage, benefit. 

chhurat, a boy. 

pd, near = pas. 

chun, flour. 

palld, a .sheet, a shawl. 

dand, a tooth. 

sdpphd, a sheet, a handkerchief. 

dhOrS, near. 

sdft, true. 

dhdi, the back. 

siond, gold. 

dhur, distance. 

smdnd, a ft^rest, jungle. 

dhobi, a friend. 

taicaf, haste. 

dlidndl, a cow. 

thiydioan, to be got = Hindi hath 

dhuiid, a house. 

and. 

gail, with. 

turatji, to go. 

giydn, matter, affair. 

tdbar, a child. 

hdf, a shop. 

talld, service. 

ib, ibbl, ibhai, now. 

ufai, nre, there. 

jaryaf, a son. 
jib, then, also when. 

war, delay. 
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The following specimen comes from Karnal. It was originally written in the 
Persian character, which does not show the cerebral n and / These were shown in the 
transliteration which accompanied the copy in the Pereian character. I have transcribed 
it into the Nagari character, which is more appropriate. I also give a tra)iscrij)tion 
in the Homan character. An interlinear translation is unuecessaiy. 

[ No. 1.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTBKN HINDI. 


Bangaru. District, Karnal 

ft t I ft! ftT-% 

arna fr fmi ^jfi tt# i 7^ 

e\ 

IJSI 13 ^" I ^ f^stf lal sdfT flTT TW fiS ^|T 

2 RT-# W-»raT ^ I 

^ BT? TmcT 33 t3-*f 331 ^siae sfi ^ 3531® 

ft-n3T l ^ tnif 3t«T 313-331 I 33-3 33% 3l3f-tf 

3T 3KT33 3T33T I 3T 33-3 3I33T ft 33 ?3 ld33f-3 ^-3lf-3 
^ 3T3-f" 333T TO 3T:-% 33 33-3 3ti 3rlt %-m I 3T 33-3 
3rft-3 3T3-3 33T 3 ITO-% f333 33% 32: 3T 313-3 3T tr 33T 

C- 'J 

3 ^ 3T If TO-3 333 31X^31% 3Tf3T-3t3T 3T 33-^ 33I3I 

33 3T3 333T3-3T 3T 3tl 3TT-t 3T ^ 33 3^311 313% % 33 3 

Cs C\ 

fn 3tTT 3%3T^ I 3# 33% f333f33t 3T3T 33T-% I 
333 3TW fit 33T 3T 3^3 33 fT 31 33 33-% %3-3 33-% 3T<n- 
3 ^ 3ri 313-% 3® 3T-f33T 3T ft33 3311 I €tt-3 333-3 3tn 
3I3J^ 3t 333H-3tT 3T %tl 3l2 3TT-3 3T 13 3l3IT 3T#f 33 StT 
fin 3) 3 I %I I 3T3J;-% 33% ih3tf-% 33IT 33 ^3% 3% 3TO 

«n3t 3T >33-% 3X3131 3t 33-% 3T3-tf ^ 33 3T3f-%“ 3l^ 3T- 
3131 3X: 33 31% 33 3^1 331% 33 3XT 3lTT 3T-33T-3T 33 %1-33T 
3t 313T-33T-3T 33 3T-33T I ift %x: 3 TTjSI ftW 33% II 

2 1 . 


TOL. IX, PAET I. 
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'TO-<irT TOT ^ITt TJT I ^ ^ »nTO TO 

TOTTO-^ ^ I TOT ^TO-^ 5TO-# qTO ^ % I TOr-% 

TO(-ft wr TOT ^ »nt TO-W-t TO ^ TOU-% TOT-^ ’fit ’^TTO 
’Rft TOT TOTO TOT 'STT-^ TO5T ^TTriT I TOT-^ ft-^f TOU-^ TOlf ^TTO 
TOT tVmr WI% I <n TO-% TOTT^^ ^TTO TOlI-% ^ ATOTO I TO-^ 

W TO ^ tot% irorf-n Tift zTOi to ’nit 
^fTT frof sTTTt' ^Tfar to nt ^It *ri TOrft-TO tot sTrft 

TOT ’RTO Tirff ^ TITO^ I TO 31^ ^ ^ IrtT TO?IT 

T1TT TOT ’RTOJjf-lf TOTTO Tii TO-lt ^It T^TTO SKft I TOT-^ TOST 
TOT f T^r fff l|1f TO-^ t TO It ^ t ^tft TOT t I TO 

iflt TOSTTO TO fiTO TOfro m TO TI ntT wi TO-TOT-TO It 

0 \ 

TO It-TOT-^ TO ^Tro-TOT-TO TO TO-TOTT II 
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[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group, 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Bangaku. 


Distmct, Kaenal. 


TRANSLITERATION. 


Ek manas-kai do clilioiv tho. TJu-mai-tai cliLoile-ur' bappu-tai kahya ak, ‘ l)api)u 
ho, dliaii'ka jauri’Sa liisisfi iiioro bade awc-sai niauuai de-dc.’ Tau us-ne dhan unbaT 
bad-diya. Ar tliore dina ])fichliai clihoita cbhora sab kiiclilj kattba kar-kC ])ar-des-ne 
cliall-^.'iya, ar urai {there) ap^na dhan khottc ('halaii-maT kho-diya. Ar jad sarii klio- 
kJndu-diya ns des-mai badfi knl para, ar auh kauf^al ho-i;-aya. Plier ek saliukar-kai 
naukkar Ifig-^aya. Us-ne np'Ae kJieta-inai siir chamwan ijlialJya. Ar ns-ne clmli^na till 
{there was a wish to him) ak in cbljoll“ko-.se jaun-sya-iio siir kliawl'-saT ap^na pet bliar-le, 
ak ns-ne ko1 ualiT dc-tha. Plier ns-nd sOdhl-raai an-kai kahya, ‘ mere l>a])jjri-kai kiPno 
kainoi'c pet-bliar kliawS-saT ar iiiai bhukka marii-su. Ar mai uth-kai ap'rib bajipfi dhore 
cballya-jaga ar us-<a.i kaliaga ak, “bfippu, Bhag“wan-kiiar tera khot karu-sai, ar ib is jogga 
nahi sS ak inaT tera chliora kohau. Mannai ap''ne nii]i“n“tiya bar'gii (ti/ce) ]):ma-l6.’' * 
Tan uUi-kai ap^no bappCi dlibre gaya, ar iiuh ilibai {now) dur lliii ak us-iib dekh-kai us-ke 
baiipu-uo daya al, bhuj-kai gal la-liya ar bohat chumbyu. Chhore-ne bappd-lai kahya, 
‘ bfippu, nianue Bbag“n'an-ka ar tera khot kara-sai, ar is jogga nabl ak tera chhora 
kohah’ Bappu-ue ap"ne uauk^ra-tai kahya ak, ‘ suth“re-tai 8uth"re latte kadh lyao, ar 
us-ne par^hao ; ar us-ke halh-mai gSthi, ar pahya-mai jom paPhao; ar ham khfnve ar 
khusl manaw6 ak inera chhora iiiar-gaya-tha, ib ji*gaya; ar khoya-gayu-tha, ib pa-gaya.’ 
Tau pher wai rajjl hon hlgge. 

Us-ka bada chhora khet-inai tha. Jad ithh ghar-ke nero aya gawan ar bajawan-ki 
waj sunl. Tau ek naukar-ne bula-kai puchha, ‘ yauh ke sai ? ’ Us-ne us-tai kahya ak, 
tera bhal a-rehya-sai, ar terb bappu-ne is-ki badi khattar kari, is khattar ak us-ne {him) 
achchha paya.’ Us-ne chbo-maT an-kai nahl cliahya ak bhittar jawc. Tau us-ke 
bappu-ne bahar an-kai use manaya. Us-ne jubab diya, ' dekh, mai terd dliore it*nc 
bar“8a-tai teri tahal karu-su, ar kadhi tere hukum bina nahT challya, par tanno kadlii 
manne bak“ri-ka bachcha nahi diya ak ap'ne yara gail {with) khusl manau, Ar jad yu 
tera chhora aya, jis-ne tera dhan kaiichanya-maT udaya, tanno us-ki bad! khattar kari.’ 
Us-nb kahya ak, ‘re chhOro, taft mere dhore dhur-tai {from long) sai, ar jo kuchh 
m§ra sai, auhi tera sai. Par khusi manana ar rajjl hona chahiye-tha, ak yu tbra bliiii 
mar-gaya-tha, so ib ji-gaya-sai; ar khoya-gaya-tha, ilb pa-gaya.* 


TOt. rX, PAET 


2 t S 
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BANGARO (JATO). 

The Bangaru of Rohtak, which is locally called Jatu, or the language of the .Tats, 
is practically the same as that of the foregoing specimen. The only point to notice 
is that the letter y is not used in the past participle of verbs. Thus, hahd, not kahyd. 
We may also note the idiomatic use of the oblique form of the genitive as an oblique 
base in rnsrc'se, from me. 

As a specimen I give a short story illustrating the reputed avarice of the people of 
the Ahlr (or, as they arc locally called, Hir) caste. An Ahir has promised to give his 
son-in-law whatever he asks for. When the son-in-law asks for a very petty present, the 
Ahir invents all kinds of excuses to get off giving it. 

It is printed, as received, in the Persian character. It may also be taken as a 
specimen of the Jatu of Delhi. 
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[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BangariJ (JlTtJ). 


District. Rohtak, 


- L| ^ IU| 15 


y” ^ y iL-i ^ 

4 * <4 

^Uj ^ - iiL. \jjf <*iL 

~ ~ ^ ^ «L ^ lU) 

y - v^W ^ tiiL y ^ 


" ^y" y " i^y^ 




1^.0 


yti 


1 ^aC)Lc 


^ - an. SrO^ ^ SrO^' 


»I^ - (i^L 'tjO^ Sr^y 

HL ’ ^y - y* 


* ed^ Jjff ^ &^“U <fL 1515 c-^ - ^ 

♦ /y^ - iJ y y L/^ - j/ y 
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c No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BInga.11^ (Jati&). District, Rohtak. 

transliteration and translation. 


Ek 

hir 

mada para 

tha. 

ITs-ka as“na 

bera-len 

aya. 

A 

Sir 

sick fallen 

was. 

Sim-of son-in-law 

to'visii 

Came. 

Jis 

din 

us-ka as” 

na 

aya, us din 

tuk-tuk 

us'ko 

On-what 

day 

him-of the-aon- 

'hi- law 

came, on-that day i. 

iomewhat 

him-to 

chain 

till. 

Hir ap^ne hhai-.se hola ak, ‘ yoh 

chhOra 

kann 

relief 

was. 

The-Hlr his-own brother-to said that, ‘ this 

youth 

who 

sai? ’ 

TJ S"ka 

bhai hola 

ak, 

‘ mhara as“na sai.’ 

Hir-ne 

is?* 

Sim-of 

brother said 

that. 

‘ our son-in-law it-is.* 

TheSlr-hy 


kahri 

it-was-said 


ak, 

that. 


‘ kaun-sa 
‘ which 


k(i{not ka) f^har-waja sai.* 


of 

aj 

today 

2! I 

in a". 

V? 

ask* 

til 

thou 


housC'holder it-is.' 

iere ane-so merl 

thy coming'froin my 

Ilir-ka jaraai 

ThC’Illr-of son-in-law 


nah 

not 


aiie-s6 

coming-from 

Hir-ka 

The-Mtr-of 

dhari sai, 
kept is, 

dSga. 

I-shall-gwe. 


di'ga.’ 

wilt-give.^ 

ineri Ot 
my benefit 


a8'‘na sai ? ’ Oh 

son-in-law is-it ? * He 

Tlir-ne kaha 

Thc-TJ'ir-hy It-wos-said 
chain hul-sai. Tii 
relief become-is. 

])ola ak, 
said that, 

hola, ‘ nah 
said, ‘ not 

Jo 


‘ Jaikali- 
‘ Jaikall- 

‘ Chaudh”ri, 
‘ Chaudhrl, 

kuchh 


Hir 

The-Hir 
hui-sai. 
become 4s. 


hola, 
said, 

ak, 
that, 

mere-se 
Thoti my-from something 

ChaudhVi, mai magS^a, 
Chaudhrl, I shalUask, 

kyO dSga Ter& 

why shall-I-give ? Thy 

magega, so 


dnga.’ 


jamai 

son-in-law 


hola 
said 
wall de-de.’ 
that give-away.* 

Yah jeli 
This corn-rake 


What 

ak, ‘ oh chan-sigar 
that, *that four-pronged 

Hir hola ak, ‘ yah jeli 

The-Hir said that, ‘ this corn-rake 

tin pidhi-sc dhari sai. 

three generations-from kept is. 


kaka, Hukamla, -ke liath-ki. Jis-ml 

father, Hukamla, -of hand-of. Which-in 

kul*je*ki kor. Jis-par tin tin 

liver-qf piece. Which-on three three 

Kyu-kar de-dfi ? * 

Sow amrHto-give-atoay f ’ 


thou-skalt-ask, that I-shall-give.* 

jeji teri 

corn-rake thine 

nahf 
not 

Mer6 
My 

chhala. Mere 

with a-ring. My 

biyah bigar liyg. 

marriages spoilt were-taken,. 


pori 


gail 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a certain AMr who had fallen sick. His son-in-law came to visit him. 
It happened that he was a little better on the day that the son-in-Jaw came. He asked 
his brother who the young fellow was. ‘Our son-in-law,’ was the reply. ‘ Which son- 
in-law ? ’ ‘ Jaikali’s husband.’ Then said the Ahir to his son-in-law, ‘ Sir, today I feel 

better, and it is owing to your coming. You must ask nio for a present.’ Tlie son-in- 
law replied, ‘ Sir, if I do ask, you won’t give.’ Said the Ahir, ‘ why should I not give ? 
It is your coming here which has done me so much good. Ask what you like, and I’ll 
give it you.’ Then said the son-in-law, ‘ give mo that four-pronged corn-rake, which 
you have.’ Said tlie Ahir, ‘ that corn-rake is just what I can’t give you. I’ve liad it 
in my family for three generations, and it is the one which my poor old father, 
Hukainla, iised to work with. Besides it has rings on its joints. It’s a regular bit of 
my heart, so it is. I have broken olf three marriages rather than part with it, when it 
was asked for as part of the dowry. How on earth can I give it ?' 
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BANGARO (HARIANT). 

As a specimen of what is called Hariani, I ^^ivc tlie following excellent folktale 
from the Jind Tahsil of the Jind State. The language is the same as in the other 
specimens. We may, however, note the following cases of exceptional pronunciation. 
Ka}i*m, to say, has for its infinitive kaih^u, almost pronounced kaihn. Its causal is 
kauhdn, to cause to say. Matgan is for mag^nd, to ask, hog. In baldn, to summon, u 
or 0 has become a. 

The verb rahan, to remain, is much contracted. Thus wo have re-the for rahe-the^ 
and rhya, for rahyd (standard Hindi raha). 

The verbs de'^, to give, and ley>. to take, prefer the vowel I to the vowel e in conju¬ 
gation. Thus we have didgd, I {niasc,) will give ; digl, I [feni.) will give. 
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C No. 3.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bangaru (HarianI). State, Jinp (TAinsi];, Jind) 

sit '*it 17^ wsft 1 ^ f^-'«nsn 

I ^ iig T <iT t w ttot hIbt # i ^ 

c 

arrsHirf-^ i ^ Tmi 4 ^ ^ 

?il M fwT-#hft I % ftr^sn-fw 

^ ^w\ ^ife-W I 

vm\ t ftw ^ 

’STTf ^rrwr-^T ii 

TT^ ?cr^ ftw-^ W-TTOT 1 ^STTfOT 

6 s i ♦ 

■msTiT ’sni'ff y'fn:if fiPT-fTrax 1 tt^ twt fi^-xit 

in s®T-f^ I sittit 1 w^it flrat- 

nsar n^-^ tiw-w smr 1 ’!?ni Tx^t 

nra n-^im 1 w ^ tito-W^th Hw-srar 1 <w«ii 4 

pPTR ^ \ TT^STT-^ TO f^-TOT I 

6s 

^-TOH ! TTwrr-^ ^ w^t4-h Ptfh 

I Trar ^Tt^-% ^i'-W to to i ttbr Htw-4 

^ <K, 

W-^ TOT I TT^-^ tft ’It*!! ^I«TI fiPf 'TO 

6s 

^Tf ^H 7 I TOt 4 WfWTIT TO TTR-^ if I %: TO 

• 6s 

n«iT-'^ iff TiT^ «i«?t ^ mWff «f^ii if 

^nii-tf fwf ir-*ii sffir 1 ii ^ Tirr-t 1 

'swrt itw <ai«Kii Twr ifi ^ 1 snr nw- 

iff ^ ^IT»^ Tit ^ H ffroT flTit TO uTO'^ II 

VOL. X, PART I. 8 M 
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^ TOT-^ ftr-^irnn ^ ^ ^ 

fiw I JM ?TTT-^ I ^‘^rrerr^-^ 

^ fTOTT ^?t9r T^^-ftnrr i vmi Kt3T ^ tw to 

% ^tfPt I girm? ^ ^ TO *n#r I TTOT WITOT 

nt % fTOil»n I atTiTO ’ftt wt 'Jtn: t tt^rar ft^nWst i 
Trm sits^JT wrt to-h ftror to % f^^rfnr »tT *nft i trft 
ftr^Ti TOt i to t ftro %-^ ^ tiwjt 

.Ov 

?fti5-fif?n II 

TT«n Htw-# TOm-TOfT ^-fror ^ W »rf 3 -f m 

^ ^ II 



[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY 
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Central Group, 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BlNGARt (HAEIANi). STATE, JiND (TaHSIL, JiXB). 

► 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Baliman tha ar ek Bahmani tin. Bahman chun 

One Brahman was and one Brdhmant teas. The-Brahman jlour 

maig-kai li-aya-kar^da. BahmaDi kaili^n laggi, ‘iis nag^ri-iuaT 

hegged-having to-hring-used. The-Brdhmanl to-sag began, ^ this village-in 

rajja Bhoj sai. Yu s“lok kaulia-kai Bahman5-nai 

King Bhoj is This-person i^erse earned-to-say-having Brdhmans-to 

ek taka siOne-ka do-s>ai. Is rajja-kai tau l)hl ja*kai kah-dc*.’ 

one coin gold-of giving-is. This king-to thou also gone-having recite' 

Bahman kaih*n laggya, ‘mai s'^lOk ni jauMa.’ 

The-Brdhman to-say began, ‘-T a-verse am-not knowing.' 

Bahmani kaih'n laggi, ‘s^lOk tanuai mai sikhya-digi.’ Pher 

The-Brdhmatjtl to-say began, ‘‘a-verse to-thee I teach-will' Then 

un Bahmani-nai s“l0k sikhya-diya ak, ‘ palssa gath-mai.' Baj]a 

that Brdhman'i-by the-verse waa-taughi that, 'pice knot-im' The-King 

Bhoj-nai sai rOpayii us-nai niam-ke de-diya. 

Bhbj-by hundred rupees him-to reward-of loere-given. 

Bahman to ap®ne ghara cbalJya-ayu. 

The-Brdhman indeed hia-own to-house went-away. 

Rajja Bhoj ek khurji ropaya-ki hhar-kai sail-mai ch3.11-parya. 

King Bhoj a saddle-hag rnpeea-of fUled-having tour-in started. 

Challya challya ap“ni sasurar big-giya. Rajja Bhoj-nai 

Gone gone hia-own father-in-law's-house he-arrived. King Bhbj-by 

ek lhawai-ki hat-par d6ra kar-diya. Lhawai-nai us-ki 

one confectioner-of shop-on lodging waa-made. The-Confectioner-by him-of 

khattar kar-dd war ho-gai. Lliawal roj-ki roj rajja 

entertainment doing delay became. The-confectioner day-qf day King 

Bhoj-ki rani-kl mah“l-mai jaya-kar*da. Lliawai rani khattar 

Bhoj-of Queen-of palace-in to-go-nsed, The-confectioner the-Queen for 

l^ddu Id-jaya-kar^da. U dan tawal-mai ahh laddu bhul-gaya 

Oates to-hnng-used. That day hurry-in he the-cates forgot. 

Lhawai jad kamand-par charhan laggya rajja BhOj-nai 

The-eonfectioner when ihe-rope-ladder-on to-cUmb began King Bhbj-hy 

rou IX, PART I. 2 M * 
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WESTEEN HINDI. 


thappj ak, ‘ tai bhi dekh to ke giyS-n sai.' 

it-wm-determined that, ‘ thou also see indeed lohat matter is* 

Rs,jj4-ki chhob''r'i kaih*n l3.ggi, ‘laddu li-aya?’ 


The-King-of 

daughter 

to-say began, ‘ 

cates hast-thou-brought ? * 

Lhawai 

kailPn 

laggya, ‘ laddu 

bhul-aya.' 

Kajja-ki 

botti 

The-confectioner to-say 

began, * cates 

{!-) forgot. 

’ The-King-of daughter 

l6-kai 

kor^ra 

lhawal-nai 

pittan 

mand-gai. ^ 

Rajja 

taken-having 

a-whp 

the-confectioner 

io-beat 

became-engaged. 

King 

Bhoj'ke pallO-raaT char 

laddu bandh 

r6-lhe. 

R§jja Bhoj-nai 

iuh 

Bhbj-of cloth 

-in four 

cates tied-up 

were. 

King Bhbj-by 

that 

sappha 

jharokhg-maT baga-kai 

inara. 

B§jja-ki 

betti 


handkerchief window-in tkrowti-having wos-struck. The-Kihg-of daughter 

kaih“n lS.ggi, ‘ yih laddu karai-lai ae ? ’ Lhawai 

to-say began, 'these cates wherefrom earned The-confectioner 

kaili‘n l^ggya, ‘laddu Eam-nai die sai.’ Plier wah rajja-ki 

io-say began, ‘cates God-hy given are* Then that King-of 

bettl laddu khan laggi, ar kaih*n laggi) ‘ lhawai, isi 
•daughter the-cates to-eat began, and to-say began, ‘confectioner, such 


laddu 

raai ap*ne 

bas®ro-mai 


biah 

le-gai. 

cates 

I my-own 

fafh er-in-law* s-house-in {o7i-)marriage 

was-taken-away, 

jaw 

khao-tha. 

Toro 

ko 

bated 

a 

rhya-sai ? * 

then 

eaten-were. Thy {-house-in) 

any 

wayfarer 

having-cwie 

remaining-is ? ’ 

Lhawai kaih'*n 

laggya, 

‘ek 

bated 

mere 

ghorc-ala 

The-confectioner ^ to-say 

began. 

‘ one 

wayfarer 

m-my{-home) horse-owner 

a 

rhya-sai.* 

Wall 

rajja-ki 

betti 

kaih“n laggi, ‘ tannai 

having-come remaining-is. 

’ That 

King-of 

daughter 

to-say began, ‘ to-thee 

char 

sai ropaya 


us 

bateu-nai 

mar“wa-de.’ 


four 

hundred rupees 

I-wdl-give, 

that 

icayfarer 

get-killed’ 



rv 

liJiawai utar-kai char jalladda-nai bala-kai 

The-confectioner descended-having four executioners called-having 

li-5ya ak, ‘bhai, char sai ropaya leo. Is bateu-nai 

brought that, ‘brothers, four hundred rupees take. This wayfarer 

smanS-mai ja*kai mar-deo.’ Char jalladdS-nai &fth Hftjja Bhoj 

forest-in gone-having slay.*" Four executioners-by that King Bhbj 

pakar*liya. Bajja Bhoj kaih'n laggya, ‘bhai, tarn inera ke 

tmsj-seiz^d. King Bhbj to-say began, * brothers, you of-me what 

karoge?’ Jalladd boll5, ‘ham! tannai ji-tai mai%6/ Bftjja 
wtll-do?* Executioners said, ‘we thee Ife from will-kill.* King 

puehohhan laggya, ‘ jl-tai mar§ tannai U thiySwaigS ? * 

to-ask began, ‘Ife-from by-killing to-thee what wiU-he-gained ? * 
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Jallftdd boUe, ‘bhai, cliar sai ropayS tliiyawaige.' 
Executioners said) ‘ brother, four hundred rupees toill-he-gained* 

Rajja bollya, ‘ bbai, tam-nai rOpaya pin sai diSga, 


The-King 

said, 

‘ brothers, yott-to rupees Jive 

h undred T-wil l-give, 

ji-tai 

na 

maro. 

Tharo saU^r-mai 

jiSda 

nahT barSga.’ 

life-frmn 

not 

kilt* 

Your city-in 

living 

not I-will-enter.* 

Unha-nai 

pau 

sai 

ropaya le-kai 

a ah 

rajja clibor-diya. 

Them-hg 

jive 

li undred 

rupees taken-haring 

that 

king was-released. 

Rajja 

Blioj-kai Bahman-tvala s"l6k 

salt 

a-giya ak, ‘ paissa 

King 

Bhoj-to tke-Brahmafs verse 

true tnrncd-ouf that, ‘ pice 

^th-uiai ’ 

tha, 


ji ])ach-gaya. 



knot-in ’ 

was, 

therefoi'e 

life escaped. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOlNa 

Once upon a time there was a Braliman and his wife. The Brahman lived by beg¬ 
ging. He would go out and come home with a little flour. One day his wife said to 
him, ‘ the king of this village is Raja Bhoj, and he is in the habit of making Brahmans 
recite verses before him and of then giving them a gold coin.^ You should also go and 
recite a verse before him. ’ ‘ But, ’ said the Brahman, ' I don’t know any verse.’ 

‘Never mind,’ replied his wife ‘I’ll teach you one.’ So she taught him the verse 
beginning ‘pice in your poke.’^ He w'enl to the king, and recited his verse, and his 
Majesty gave him a reward^ of a hundred rupees, aiid sent him homo. 

Well, King Bhoj put pice in his jwke,—that is to say, ho filled a saddle-bag with 
rupees, and started out for a riding-tour. By and bye ho came to the village where 
lived his father-in-law. (His wife .at the time was on a visit to her father.) He put 
up for the night in a confectioner’s sliop. While he was hospitably entreating him, the 
confectioner forgot the time, and finding himself late, hurried off to the palace. Every 
day he used to go to the palace of King Bhoj’s queen, and serve her with cates This 
day, in his hurry, he ran off, buf forgot to take the cates with him. As he began to 
climb the rope ladder into the palace, King Bhoj made up his mind to see what was the 
matter, and followed him to its foot. Her Majesty* said to the confectioner, ‘ well, have 

* A iaJea is a double pice. Here it intiana a gold ('oiii tho si/e of a double pioo. 

^ This is some well known Sanskrit saw, like the following one of Chftnakya,— 

Svaddra~d/iana-i'(itndni kdrayet; 

Anyaihd idnt gadtchhanti tyafctvd kdpurunhddhamam 

A man should always keep hifl wife, bis money, and hia jewels, in his own possession; otherwise they go off, and leave 
Ihc poor wretch lamenting. 

This has been Ciystallised in<o the Hindi proverb, yoriZ keep ynm piee in yoai poke, and your 

wife in your compony. The first half of this ia identical with tho text. 

The waistband which serves as a piuflo The story shows how King Bhoj kept only half tlie 

advice. He did not keep his wife with him, and hence she tric<l to get him mnideied. He had, however, pnx* in Ins poke, 
and thesctsaved bis life. 

* NtSm is a corruption of 

* This young lady who, apparently out of rmre light-hcartaJuess, tried to get her husband murdered, is here and clsewueie 
Sidled the ‘King’s daughter.' The ‘ King' in this case is, of course, not Kmg Bhoj, but her own fatlier, in whose house sho 
‘was staying. 
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you brought tho cates ? * The poor confectioner had to confess that he had forgotten 
them, and so she picked up a whip and be^n to lay it on him. Now, it happened that 
King BhOj had four cates of his own, wrapped up in his cloth, so, when he heard what 
was going on, he throw his kerchief and its contents in through the window. ‘ Where 
did these oomo from ? ’ said the queen. All the poor confectioner could say was ‘ God 
sent them.’ She tasted them, and said, ‘ confectioner, when I was carried off to my 
father-in-law’s liouse after being married, I was there given cates with just the same 
smack. Have you any traveller staying in your house ? ’ ‘ Yes, there is one,’ said the 

confectioner,—‘ a man who came on horse-hack.* ‘ Then,’ replied she, ‘ take these four 
hundred rupees, and go and get that traveller murdered.’ 

So the confectioner climbed down the ladder, and sent for four executioners. 
‘ Brothers,’ said he, ‘ here are four hundred rujjees. Take this traveller off into the 
forest and kill him.’ So they caught hold of King Bhoj, and carried him off. 
‘ Brothers,’ said he, ‘ what are you going to do to me ? ’ ‘ We’re going to kill you dead,’ 

said they. ‘ And how much are you to get for the job ? ’ asked tho king. ‘We’re to 
get four hundred rupees,* answered they. ‘ Well, brothers,’ said the king, ‘ I’ll give you 
five hundred rupees not to kill me dead, and I’ll lU’omise not to enter your city again so 
long as I live.’ So he gave them five hundred rupees, and they let hun go. 

Thus, you see, the Brahman's verse turned out true. King Bhoj had pice in his 
poke, and that is how he saved his life. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA. 

The firbt specimeu which I give of this dialect comes from th(' district of Muttra, the 
head-quarters of Braj Bhakha. The language is tliat illustrated by the grammatical 
sketch given in the introduction 

[No. I] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY# Central Group. 

■VVl-STi;il\ HIXDI. 

Braj Bhakha. (District, Muttr.a.) 

^ tfttr ? I ^ ^ i ^ ^ 

mi ^-’1 fT 

^ SIT 3iit stii i ^ ara ftrn^ tjst 

^ ^ srgrra ^ gr ^sngr Ttsi grpft i vgt 

gt sTtv gnft gr-t gm ^ys: grg% #TR-ir 

g an.^ I gr-^ SR-Jf gn% ftgrgrf-n srsts: sgm-T sig^-? 
gj WT ^ gvi sRti smr %<t-^ i srg grg in sfr^ fg? ir grg-i 
ggnv sigrm-sft gnn-% ^ «twg ^TK^-rf i ggi gngn-% 
^ ^ gr-i g?#ift fi gngfT ir-% n^ smgR-^ gft gnt 

fgi^-% gg nrtr T# fg izr gi^ i nkr ggi ggrTg- 
^ grt'gra i ^ ggi gTg-% ^ i gg gw fri 

^ fg gr-ft grg-^ gro gwR %w ng gr^ ^ gni fgggr g 
gfP^ ^ ggnr fggrt-^t^ i g^r-i gr-g gift fg grrgrr W-i ntt 
^ gggtg-# g^ grg Ig^-i gg grg fg %^T 
grgT I grg-g ggi n f ggg - i gift gt% gtit ggr gig^ gni 
ggsT^ ^ gT-% vraw-g ^ grgg-g gsm gggr^ 
gg gro gsR i .gg ^ srg-g^-^ gt gg fg^-% ^ 
sfrt: glt-^ ^ gg gT^-% i ^ I g€l gm gri ii 

g 

^ gr-*^ g^ gtgr %g-l ^ i gg grgr-i fj|g gi^ gr-i 
^ gtgi-»lt gwc gg gi-i ^ gr-i 
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^ ^ ^ I ^T-% ^ ^n^-% ^ 

^ ^mrr-^ ^ ^hsm: ^-% «it ^ f*ir '5 to t^-% i 

ft^-% ^ ^Inr 1 ?w ^-% mii-% J(nr 

iT*n4^ ^ ’rnr-^ ^ ^ ^ 

m-'i Rft iiTOT-^ sfm »nii i 'ir JTt«i ipr 

nro ftr W-^ ^ i sra ^ 

RPR 5tTr arr-*f ftpi^ ^ Itot 

• £\^» ^ 

’Rnt ^f*iTT I Tnr rt-% Riff ^ jj ?Tt w ^ fsn 
T^-% fhrRrt^%€t^^%i Rirfr ^?r % 

Ti^ ^ *1^ fiii?: f^-% RT^-% II 
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[No. 1.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Braj Bhakha. 


(District, Muttra.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

jane-ke do 

cbbora lie. 

iV 

Un-me-te 

lob'^re-no 

kabi 

A 

man-of two 

sons iccre. 

Them-in-from 

thc-younger-by 

it-was-said 

ki, 

‘ kakti, mere 

bat-kau dbaii 

moe de.’ 

Tab Ava-ne 

dban 

that, 

'father, my 

share-of fortune 

io-me give* 

Then him-by 

fortune 

uuliaT 

bati-kari 

diyau. 

Aur tliore 

diua paebbe 

loli're 

to-thou 

be i 11 g-dividcd-h a v ing was-g i vot. 

And a-few 

days aj'lcr 

thc-younger 

beta-ue 

sig"rau dliaii 

ik-tliaurau 

kari-kai 

dCir 

desan-ku 

son-by 

all fortune one-place 

made-haring 

a-dislant 

couniry-to 

cbalyau, aur Ava 

jagO apbiau dbau 

uiiiy-diyau. 

Aur 

it-was-gohc, and that 

in-place his-own substance 

toas-squandered. And 

jab 1 

sig'b’au dliau 

kbarcli kar-ehukyau, 

Ava des-mt^ 

barau 

token 

all fortune 

exp endit n re toas-conijd cied. 

that country-in a-great 


kaii^al liou 
2 >oor to~be 
lagau, 


akal parj'au aur wah 

famine fell a,nd he 

ke jai 

of {house-iu) having-gone he-attached-himself, 

charaibu-ku ap*ne khetan-me pathaiyaii 

feeding-for his-own fields-ln it-wm-scnt. 

chhil'ka-te jinhai suar kliat-liai ap'nau-hu 


lagau, 

began. 


To 


Then 


ek bare 
a great 
wae 


man- 

suar 


aur wa-iie 
and him-by as-for-Iiim (twine 
Wa-ke inan-in^ jii im 
Him-of mind-in it-came those 

pot bbarai, aur Avae 


husks-with which swina eating-are hia-own-aUo belly he-7nay-Jill, and to-him 

koi nao det-hau. 
anybody not giving-was. 

balai majuran-ki roti 
many labourera-of bread 

kaka-ke dhOre jaSgau 


ki, ‘ mere bap-ke 
that, ‘ my father-of 

maratu-bau. Ap'‘ne 


Tab wae cbct ayau 
Then to’him sense came 

cbalat-hai aur bau bboklian 
going-is and I by-hunger dying-am. My-own 
aur Aua-se kahSgau ki, “kaka, maT-ne terau 

father-of near I-mll-go and him-to I-toill-say that, '"father, me-by of-thee 

aur Bhag'Avau-kau barau pap kiyau-bai, aur ab aisau nae rabyau 
and Ood-of great sin made-is, and now such not I-remained 

ki terau beta bajau. Moe ap'ne majuran-ki naT rakh.” ’ 

that thy son I-may-he-called. Me thy-own labourers-of like keep** * 
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Aur iithyau aiir ap'ne bap-ke dhore chalyau. Wah abhai durai 
And he-arose and hk-own father-of near started. Tie as-yet far-off-even 

hau ki wa-ke bap-ku wae dekhat khem tars ayau, aur daur-kai 
was that Mm-of father~to him seeing presently pity came, and run-having 

wae chipHai linau, aur balai piar kinau. Beta-ng 

as-for-him having-embraced it-was-taken, and much affection was-made. The-son-hy 

wfi-se kabi ki, ‘ kaka, mai-ne terau aur Bhag*wan-kau barau 
him-to it-was-said that, \father, me-hy of-thee and God-of great 

aur ab aisau nae vrabyau ki terau beta 

and now such not I-remained that thy son 


pap kiyau-hai 

sin done-is 


bajaii.’ Bap-ne ap*u6 nauk'^ran-te kabi, ‘ cliOkbe 

I-may-he-called.* Thc-father-by his-own servnnts-to it-was-said, ^ good 

chokbe latta lao aur yae pah*raau, aur ya-ke hatban-ini 

good garments bring and this-one cause-to-wear, and this-one-qf hauds-07i 

ai^utbi aur patnan-me pan‘*ba pah*raau, aur ham-kbaai aur ina^^an 

a-ring and feet-on shoes cause-to-wear, and we-may-eat and rejoiced 


rabai. Yab merau cbbora mar gayau-liau, so ab jiau-bai; aur 

may-remain. This my son dead gone-was, he now alive-is ; and 

kboi-f^ayau-bau, so ab payau-bai.’ Aur wai kbusi karan lago. 

lost-gone-was, he now found-is.* And they men'iment to-make began. 


Aur wa-kau barau cbbora kbet-pai bau. Jab bakbar-ke dbing 

And him-of elder son jield-on was TVhen house-of near 


ayau wa-ne gaibe aur nach“be-ki abat suui. Tab wa-ne 

he-came him-by smging and dancing-of sound loas-heard. Then him-by 

uauk'rc bulayau, aur wa-se pSchbi, ‘ yeb kaba bwai-rahyau- 

a-scrvant was-called, and him-from it-was-enquired, ‘ this what occurring- 

bai ? ’ To wa-no kabi ki, ‘ terau bbaiya ayau-bai, aur tere 

is ? ’ Then him-by iUwas-said that, * thy brother come-is, and thy 

kaka-n6 bari jonar kari-hai; ya kaje ki wae achcbbau-Jabalau 
father-by great feast made-is ; this for that as-for-him safe-and-sound 

dckbyau'hai.’ Wa-ne ris-ke-mare bbitar janau na bicbarau. Tab 

it-seen-is.^ Jlim-hy anger-of-fro/m inside to-go not it-was-ihought. Then 


wa-ke bap-ne wae manayau, aur wa-ne bap-se kabi, 

him-of faiher-by as-for-him it-was-appeased, and him-by father-to it-was-said. 


‘ haft 

itek 

dina-se 

teri tabal 

karatu-hau, 

aur kab-hS 

‘ I 

80 -many 

days-from 

thy service 

dmng-am. 

and ever-even 

teri 

agya-te 

babar nae 

chalyau; par 

tai-ne 

kab-hS 

mo§ 

thy 

orders-from 

outside not 

1-went; but 

thee-hy 

ever-even 

to-me 

ck 

unna-bn 

nae diyau 

ki mai-O 

ap*ne 

dostdaran-ml 

a 

kid-even 

not was-given 

that I-too 

my-own 

friends-among 
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khuS'laMi kai^tau. Jab tcrau yah chhora ayau jii-ne 

merriment might-havie-made. When thy this son came whom-hy 


sig“rau 

dhan 

rari-mur*ni-me 

bigar-diyau 

tab 

tai'ne 

wa-ke 

kaje 

all 

fortune 

harlots-etc.-among 

was-wasted 

then 

thee-by 

him-of 

for 

bari 

jonar 

kini.’ Tab 

■na-ne 

kabi, 

‘ beta, 

ti'i 

to 

great 

feast 

was-done.' Then 

him-by it-was-said, ‘son, 

thou 

verily 

sadfi 

mere 

dliing rabyau-liai, 

atir 


merau bai 

so 

terau 

always 

mc-of 

near having-dwelt-art, and 

what 

mine is 

that 

thine 


hai; par toe kliusi kar^ni uchil bai ki teraii bhaiya 

is; hilt to-thee merriment to-make jiroj^cr was because thy brother 

niaryau bhayaii, phir jiaii bai ; aiir klioyau bbayau, jjayau bai.’ 

dead became, again alive is; and lost became, found is.' 


VOU IX, JfAET I. 
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OLD BRAJ BHAKHA. 

I now proceed to give specimens of old literary Braj Bhaklia. To those able to read 
them transliteration and interlinear translation will bo unnecessary. I therefore, in 
each case, give only the text in the vernacular character, and a literal translation. 
A short extract from the Sur Sagar is here given in order to illustrate the Braj Bhakha 
of the sixteenth century. 

[ No. 2.J 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BitAJ BhIkha (SO a Das), 

^ I 

^ II 

wftr I 

( 

II 

fTT^ri I 

^ ^ w ^?ni II 

li 

ttI gr 'TOTT 1 

HRXH 51 ^ *t XITTT II 

i- 

WT 5jff ^ Rm I 
5f^ I 

WIT I 

5TtfTr tft 5n5rT ii 

translation. 

fKfiehpa has persuaded the cowherds of Qokula to abandon the worship of Indra, and instead to offer 
homage to Mount Govardhana. The vorses describe how they bring offerings of food to the monntain.] 

In every house in Braj are they preparing food, and joyful music is being played 
in the doorway of each. The inhabitants of Gokul and Braj all yoked their carts and 
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carried off the offerings to the God. Salted tyre did they prepare and sweetmeats of 
honey. How am I to toll all the exceeding quantity of it. Cates did they despatch 
from every house, as they issued from the village and came to the cultivated land 
around it. There did the inhabitants form a wondrous collection, broad as the shore¬ 
less ocean. No one had to go on foot for they travelled in the carts which carried 
the provisions. From Prince Nand’s' house alone went forth a thousand carts, so 
how manv others wore there of the other houses ? Says Sur-das, the Lord is an 
Ocean of Majesty, and he became manifest in Gokul ns the youthful Hari. 


J Nand was the leader of the cowherds, and the foster-father of Krislipa, who was an incarnation of Vishnu (Hari). The 
tradition that these cowherds travelled e» masne in cartu is very old, and is not without histoiical imiiortance This mode of 
flonveyance, used by a whole tube, is elsewhere unknown in Northeni India. The legend has been used to support the theory 
these cowherd worshippers of the infant Kpshna were merahrrs of « pastoral tribe that had migrated from Coniral Asia, 
bringing with them reminisoenoes of the Gospels of the Infancy. See Mr. J, Kennedy in J. E. A. S., 1007, pp. 961 ff. 
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I next give a few of the easier verses of the Sat-sai of Bihari, as examples of the 
Braj Bhaltha of the seventeenth century. 

[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bkaj Bhakha. (Extracts from the Sat-saI.)- 

(JBih/iri-’ldlf c. 1650.) 

W 5 T I 

HT-'isft ftg-Tm ii < n 

wi I 

«nf^ $ Rm im rto i 

Pitt Sfh ^vre n ^ u 

HlfiT WI I 

HI5 IR HT ftT*rni I 

^ n ? ii 

TRANSLATION. 

1. The Spring. 

In every quarter appears the array of gardens and of groves in blossom. (Each 
flower is a Cupid’s shaft) and it is as though the King of Seasons had built a cage of 
these arrows (in which to imprison) fair ones distraught by love. 

2. The Hot Season. 

This is not a mighty conflagration. ’Tis the fierce hot winds blowing on every 
side. The summer is, as it were, heaving hot sighs for the departed spring. 

3. The Breeze. 

From the (sandal-scented) south country, there comes a wandererj—the breeze. He 
lingers beneath each tree. The sweat (upon his brow) is the nectar which (he haa- 
gathered from) the flowers on his way. 


Finally, I give an extract from the Esj-niti, to illustrate thf^ Braj Bh&kha of the- 
early part of the 19th centuiy. 
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[No. 4 .] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

(Bua.t Bhakha.) (Exthact riiOM the Haj-nIti.) 

,(LalIU-ji Lai, 1843.) 

Rft-% w 1 tn4 '•to 

froi^T ig-T I TOF nm-ft Rm ^ i tot 

aiTft-^sY ^!fg ^rrar 

^ t^TT TOjff g»3 I ^ *1 anfiil 5?iTT fra I 

frorft i^ro i rar— 

■driqia-ift yr»T n sr T% i 

TO ^ra ^ 1 % n 

srr^-if ^ RT 'fNT-% 5Sift: oTOT i 

TOT fro^ra TOtn fTO TO?r to ^ | TOt 

TO ^frora-^Y fr TOg-ff I fro^ra ^ ^ TfT TO 

Tf^lTOTOf-Tf^i TO^ j^g«R %i Tn-R snff 

^rog II _ 


TRANSLATION. 

On the bank of the river Godavari was a silk-cotton tree, on which birds of every 
quarter used to roost. One day, very early in the morning, a crow named Laghu- 
patanaka, awoke and saw a hunter approaching from a distance, like the God of Death 
himself. He screamed out and began to remark (what an unlucky omen it was that) 
the first thing he should see on the dawn of that day was an unscrupulous villainous 
countenance. ‘ Who knows,' thought he, * what is going to happen next.’ Having 
thus considered, the crow Laghupatanaka flew away. Eor it is said,— 

‘ A wise man remains not in tbo place of calamity ; 

‘ But a fool stays there, and sups fear and sorrow,' 

In the meantime the hunter scattered grains of husked rice at the foot of the tree 
and ov^r them spread his net. There came flying Chitragriva (the king of the pigeons) 
with his family. One of them said, ‘ I should like to have a peck at that husked rice.’ 
But Chitragriva said, ' hullo, how does husked rice come into this forest ? This is 
some thing quite out of the way. I therefore don’t like the look of it.’ 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of ALIGARH, 

To the north-east of Muttra lies the district of Aligarh. Here the language is Braj 
Bh^^kha, but it has some prominent local peculiarities, or, at least, has peculiarities which 
do not occur in the specimens received from Muttra. 

I give two specimens of the Braj Bhakha, of Aligarh, a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and a Polksong. The following points may he noted 

Pronunciation.— There is a tendency of the letter r to disappear when it precedes 
a consonant, which is doubled in oomponsation. Thus, naukannu-sil, for naukaranu-su, 
from the servants. This is very common in the Bhadauri form of Bundeli. The letter 
to when preceded by a long vowel often becomes m. Thus, mandman, for mandtoan, to 
celebrate; bamaUf fifty two; 7 'dmati, she (was) weeping. Ky is sometimes softened to 
ch, as in cho for kyo, why. J before d sometimes becomes d, as in hhed-dayau for hhej- 
dayau, he sent. A final aspirate surd consonant is disaspirated, as in hat for hath, a 
hand. In the ivord kulaph for qujl, a bolt, consonants have been transposed. 

Declension.—A final short u is added to weak nouns even more commonly than 
in standard Braj Bhakha. The n is retained in all cases and both numbers. Thus, 
hdp or hdpti, a father; Idpu-sU, (he said) to the father ; khetaniMue, in tlie fields; 
majuranu'knu, of the servants. In one instance we find the word rdjai used as the 
accusative-dative of 7 'djd, a king. 

The postpositions are as in standard Braj Bhakha, but we have also tiu (as well as 
ne) for the agent, as in tmi'nn m.a}\"mdnt kat'l-e, you have given a feast, and he (as well 
as k^) for the accusative-dative, as in ek jane-ke, to a certain man. 

In the Pronouns, the accusative-dative of mat is tnby or tmb, as in the standard, 
and md-u-e is ‘ me also.’ The pronoun of the third person is very peculiar. It is gu or 
gwa witli an accusative-dative gwai, and an oblique form giod. The plural is gwe, 
oblique gmii. With it is connected gwa (often written mod, yr). there = wahd, 
‘This’isaccusative-dativejiwy ; oblique,yd. 

The present of the Verb Substantive is — 

Sing. Plur 

^ OS/ f\r 

1. a: ^ 

2. e au 

3. e e 

Ko douht d is often pronounced (7?, and The Fast Tense masculine is d (or au), 

plural e. In other words, in Aligarh the initial h of standard Braj Bhakha is dropped. 

When the verb substantive is used as an auxiliary with a present participle, the two 
are sometimes joined so as to form one word. Thus, mar'‘tU for marat-%, I am dying. 
Hatu-e is used to mean, he is. The conjunctive participle which is hwai in standard 
Braj BhakhA, liecomes hai in Aligarh. Thus, hai~gayau, for hwai-gayau, he became. 

In all verbs the sign of the conjunctive participle is k^, not kai. 

Braj Bhakha is reported to be spoken in Aligarh by 992,200 people. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Braj BhIkha. (District, Aligarh.) 

Specimen I. 

^ ^ 505 ftg-tr ^ I J3T-% Jnf ’3^ *fffe ^ I 
TOT ^ ififT-# ^ jgf 3rq^ ^ 

I 3ra ^ Tfra jgj ^ ^nirrf 
I ftift ^ %-Tr^ I ?R »3T q^f «ir»mH-# 

HTrir-^ 3nq 3rT^ i iqT-% jqr-# 3rq% #ftg-if iqT?% i 

^3Tt #t T3T7r-q ^ Trartr ^ i jqiq #ti! 

qr #t Ig I 3tq nira ftg ’Rirh Ttq qrft %% qtg-# 3rf?T-% 

<i2J •S “^V* ‘•S ^ O •N*’ ^ •N 

^ TtCT Tl ^ ^ I ^ ^T-7T 

^ ^rqiqt ^ iqr-Tt qrw’n f# q-*t w»uiTq-qi ^Erw% #re fq^it ^hik 

qtg qr^-q ^ qtq # %7r qmq# qrrqqr ^ # i 

T^q-q ^ %t-'3r-q TTf#-# I Tqf-% ^-# wt qrq-i ^ qjT^ i 

qft q^r ’qr-# qrq-# qrqfrq q# ^ qq qrq-# q^ qtiq-q:^ 

^ ite H'qqrq^ i qrq-# 

Os. 

qrft fqr q qrq q-% qqqrq-# qqK ^ fimr %^q qrg qr^ ^ 
qfq q fqrt^ %<tT qrqrq^ qnqqr qr # i qft qTq-% qrq% ^qrs-TS 

v3 <\ 

qrft ftr qr«i #t?qT qi'^ ^ qqq qqrr^ ^ ^ qq-# qrq-if 
qw^ ^ qqft qrqg-q qro^ i #Nr ^ ^ q^“ i qrrt- 
# f# fat %d q7l qft q^-qt ^ fifift #r-q# i #tq q^-qt 
qxq-q^ I ftrfT % qqrqq qt% ii 

*9T qtq »IT-^ q^ %^I %q-# qt i qtq g qt-% ^ qi^ q^ iqi-# 
qT«l> qifq^ gqft i ^ qf ^qrq fsn^ ^ Tit ftr qf qn %-t^- 
q 1 i^T-# iqr-^qr^ ftr %Tt ^ qiq-q^-q ^ Tft qTq-*t JqT-#t q q q|<ft 

VOL. IX, PART I. 2 O 
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^->11 ^ I W ^ Wt ^ 

^ I wt-^ ’nftr ^pirf% ^ I 

wj wa-%'m ^ f% ®f TT>% ^4? ftnft ^-T^- 

^ ^ »i f ftmff Jjra-?f ^-if itiftr wt I ^-'35 ?pi-st ^ 
«ra%T-4^ w-3i ST ^ ftr siTsi^-Jf 3ref?: 'arifisrat i sTfr tif ftr firsr^ 
^ 3IT^ 3n-H fiTTFlft 'THT gRTT ifjlt ^fsT SST9 «tft S!IT-^ 

gsi-5 STHTT^ ^rft-TI I sqT-% sgr-^suftf^^ZT ^ 

^ 3g-sj ^ ?j^-i tl l-f^ W-^^1i:srfM[ftT fSI ^ STsmri 

^ ^ ■ ttii I ^-Tf ftf ftr ii^ ^ srft-snft-^ ftjft ^-si^ i 
ang-s^-’vt fttfr ^ro-si^ it 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

I 

Bbaj BhakhA. District, Aligarh. 

Specimen I. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek jane-k6 dwai be^ e. Un-me-tg chhOte-n© bap-sS 

A maurto two sons w&i'e. Them-in-from the-younger-by the-father-to 

kabyau ki, ‘ e bap, merau jo batu hbtu-e 86 moy 
it-was^said that, * O father, my what share becomiug-is that to^me 

dai-dSu.’ Tab gwa-He malu imbaT bl^i dayau. Tab 

give.* Then him-by the-property to-thetn dividing was-given. Then 

cbbotau b6ta sabu ik-tbaurau kari-kl par-d§8-kS 

ihe-younger son all in-one-place made-having a-foreign-country-to 

cbalyau-gayau, aiiru gwS ap*nau sabu malu gul-cbbarranu-ml urayau. 

went-away, and there his-own all property debauchery-in was-wasted. 

Jab sabu uray kbay cbukyau gwa des-mB bayau akalu paryau. 

When all wasting eating was-Jinished that country-in a-greaf famine fell. 

Pbiri gu barau kangalu hai-gayau. Tab gwa des-ke ek 

Again he very poor became. Then that countryof a 

bbagiman-k6 sahare-sG jay lagyau. G-wa-ne gwa-ks 

rich-man-of support-by having-gone he-attached-himself. Sim-by him-as-for 

ap*iie kh6tanu-mB suar chugaibe bh6d-dayau. Suar jo kbat-g 

his-own fields-in swine for-feeding it-was-sent. Swine what eating-are 

gwa-ki chbuchbi-sB p6tu bharibe-kS tayyar bau. Gway koi 

that-of the-husk-with the-belly jilling-for ready he-was. To-him an/yone 


kacbbu iia 6 detu. Jab 
anything not was giving. When 

kabi, ‘ mere bapu-kg bahut-sB 
it-was-said, ‘ my father-to many-very 

auru mai bbukbanu marHG. 

^nd I by-hunger dying-am. 


gway bOsu 

ayau, 

tab 

gwa-nft 

to-him sense 

came. 

then 

him-by 

majuranu-kS 

inukHcrf 

rotl 

'V 

S, 

servants-to 

abundant 

loaves 

are, 

~ a! .a 

ai ya-te 

utbi-ke 

ap“ne 


I here-from arisen-having my-own 


bap-kB jauri jaSgau, aura gwa-te kabugau ki, “ mai-ne Bhag‘man-ks 

father-of near will-go, and him-to I-will-say that, “ me-by Ood-of 

gam*nS- aura tibBrS agar papu karyau-e, aura ab mai tibarau bgta 

before and of-you in-front sin done-is, and now I your son 

▼OL. IX, PART I. 2 O 2 
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kabaibg layak 

ua 

Jaise auru 

majtir 

rahat-g. 

taise 

for-being-called worthy 

not am. 

As other 

servants 

livmg-a/re. 

so 

mo-ii-e rakhi-lai.’* ’ 

Gwa-ti 

chali-ks 

ap^ne 

bap-ks 

jauii 

me-also keep ."' 

There-from 

gone-having 

his-own 

father-of 

nmr 


ayau. Pari bahut duri-te-? gwa-ke bap-ku lakhay 

he-ca/me. But great diatance-from-eren his father-to being-visuble 

paryau. Auru tab bap-kn tarsu ay-gayau, auru dauryau, aura 

Me-fell. And then the-father-to compaasion arrived, and he-ran, and 

beta-ki jet bhari-lai, auru puch‘karyau. Auru beta-ne bap-sO 

the-aon-of arm waa-Jilled, and he-was-Jcissed. And the-8on~by the-father-to 


kahi 

ki, 

‘ e bap, 

mai-ng Bhag*man-ke agar 

auru 

tihar5 

it-was-said 

that. 

‘ 0 father, 

me-by Ood-of before 

and • of-you 

dckhat 

papu 

karyau, 

auru ab mai tiharau beta 

kahaibe 

m-the-sight 

sin 

was-done, 

and now I your son 

for-being-called 

layak na 

- > 
u. 

Pari bap-ne ap'ne naukannu-su 

kahi 

ki, 


worthy not am.* But the-father-by Ms-own servants-to it-was-aaid that, 


‘acbchhe 

achchhg 

orh'na 

laau, 

auru 

jay pah^raau, auru chhap 

'good 

good 

clothing 

bring. 

and 

to-this-one put-on, and a-ring 

ja-ke 

hat-mS 

pah'raau, 

auru 

pan^hi 

payanu-mi pah''raau. Chalau, 

this-one-of 

hand-on 

put-on, 

and 

shoes 

feet-on put-on. Come, 

kbSy, 

auru 

chain 

karai. 


Kahe-t6 ki ji 

let-us-eat, 

and rejoicing let-us-make. What-from (i.e. because) that this 


merau beta mari-gayau-b, auru phiri ji-paryau; khoy-gayau-o, auru 
my son having-died-gone-is, and again came-to-life; , lost-gone-was, and 

pay-gayau.’ Auru phiri we kbusi manarnan lage. 

found-went* And again they happiness to-celebrate began. 


Gwa khan gwa-kau barau beta khet-ni6 o. Jab gu 

{At-)that time him-of the-big son the-feld-in was. When he 

gbar-kS jauii ayau, tau gwa-n§ gaibau nachibau sunyau. Auru 

the-house-qf near came, then him-by singing dancing was-hecvrd. And 

■eku naukaru bulayau auru puchM ki, * yl ka hai-rahyau-6 ? ’ 

a servant was-called and it-waa-asked that, ‘ here tohat happening-is f * 

Gwa-ne gwa-sS kahi ki, ‘ tSrau bhaiya ay-gayau*§, auru t§re 
Him-by him-to it-was-said that, * thy brother arrived-is, and thy 


bap-ne gwfirka mah‘mani 
father-by him-of feast 


kari-e; kahe-ti ki gu bhalau 

made-is ; because that he well 


chahgau 

healthy 


Ay-gayaU'g.’ Tab gu bai^u ris bhayau, auru bhitar ua dhasyau. 

arrived-is.\ Then he very angry became, and within not he-entered. 


Ja>ti gwa-kau bapu bahir nikasi fi-yiau* auru gwa-kfl 

This-from him-of the-fathet' outside havmg-emerged came, and hm-to 
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manayau. 

Tab 

gwa-ne 

ap^e bap-kS jwabu 

dayau 

ki, 

it-wae-remonstrated. Then 

him-hy 

his-own father-to answer 

urn-given 

that, 

L. 

‘ mai it*ne 

barsanu-tS 

tihari 

tahal kar-rahyau-S, 

auru na 

maT 

‘ I so-many 

years-from 

your 

service domg-been-am, 

and not I 

tihari bat-ti 

kab-hS 

bahir 

bbayau. Tau-u 

tum-ne 

kab-bS 

your word-from 

ever 

outside 

became. Nevertheless 

you-by 

ever 


, *v 

moj eku bakariya-kau bachcha-u na dayau ki ySranu-m? 

to’fne a she-goat-qf yomig-one-even not loas-gwen that friends-among 

lahari uraw*tau. Pari jaisi ji tiharau b6ta aynu, 

pleasure {I~)might-have-arous€d. But as-soon-as this your son came, 

ja-ne tihari sab jama pSji randiau-ke sang uray kliay 

whom-by your all collection property harlots-qf with wasting eating 

darij gwa-ki tum-nii mab“utiani kari-e.' Gwa-ne gwa-sS 

was-thrown-away, him-of you-hy a-feast made-is.* Him-by him~to 

kabi ki, ‘beta* hames tu mere-i jauri rahatu-e. Jo 

it-waa~said that, ‘ son, always thou me-of-ecen near living-art. What 

kachhu mo-pe hatu-e, so terau-i e. Ji liam-kO cliahiyati*i, 

anything me-on being-is, that thine-even is. This us-to is-proper-verily, 

ki ham kliusi manawije aiiru khus hotft. 

that we rejoicing should-have-celebrated and rejoiced should-have-been, 

Kabe-tl ki ji terau bliaiya mari-gayau*o, phiri ji-paryau; 

Because that this thy brother dead-having-gone-k, again came-to-life \ 

auru jatu-rahyau-o, phiri ay-gayau.* 

•and lost-was, again arrived' 
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The next spedmen from Alig&rh is a popular song in four verses. It tells the story 
of the departure of Nala and his Queen, iWiayanti, from his home and kingdom. Nala 
had been ruined by gambling and lost all that he possessed. The whole tale is one of 
the most famous in Indian literature. 
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Beaj Bhakha. (District, Aligarh.) 

Specimen II. 

whcf ^ *n t# i i 

^ifsR %-»ii I %-»i^ ^ I tTfl 

^ ^ iwwT I 'ra Trar to 

TOft-^ II % II 

»ift arrfi t ^ 

I ftrafir Tluft ?T?ft ihtIt i tot 

trstT-*t i i ^ 

^ I WTOi-g^ ^ ^^-*1 ^it3g4 mm totr i 

* nfin tot-^ to ^ ^ n ? n 

tpft Twn froift ^ I «irft ^ipfrt% ^ iifTOTO 

TO TOT-*! aro gsn§ i ^ toe ^ ^ i 

fSf?^ % frof EfET ^ I ^ ilfl ftfEg ifE ftii ^ %- 

t TO ^ Tiff Eft-St ftETfl EI^ I fttt tfe-Et 

EITO-TO-’E^ W-% I I 

^ I Ei’ TOT-Et ^ ETO-Et EI^ I ftlt 

EEfTOtI-% ETR^ E^Eftf ^ I ^ E^-EfET EE Ef^ 

E^ flE Ef E(% II ^ II 

TT^-E flE tIET-E EI-^ E? TOET-^ ETOETI I ffE EIET 
tfl Em I ET fro tI-*I ^ EEEm tI-% ^ E EE1E-E% Eft flEI ETO I 
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w TWIT TnfNr 5wn% ^ 

^ I ^ TWTT n-St ^ I ^ Tli^ T»OT I 

TWTT ^|iji {^(hhI ?lfll TTSTT t ^ ^Tpt 
»ITTT-T1^ ^rt ^ TTlTr-% nfr-TT^ II 8 II 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

western: HINDI. 

Bbaj BhakhI. Distkict, Aligarh. 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

I 

Sone rupe-ke mahal bane Raja NaJ-ke, ja-ke sun-pitari-kg 
Gold silver-of palaces were-made king Nal-of, which-of hrass-of 

hai'gaye. Aura-jaura khas ann inuthi-bhari na rahyau, Nal-ke 

became. Th€re{~andyhere pits {of-) gram a-handful not remained, Nal-of 

hai-gayg kaula mati rakh. Sone-ki bikar gwai-u sun-pitari-ki bai-gai. 

they-hecame charcoal earth ashes. Oold-of chain that-too brass-of became. 

Gwa-u-ti hai-gayau lobu. Rani tau Rajai samajbawai, 

That-too-from became iron. Rani then Raja-to makes-to-under stand, 

‘ Bal^ma, cbhorau nagar-kau mohii.’ Ab Rani Raja dOu panth 
* Beloved, givO’-np city-of affection.* Note queen king both way 

sidbaraT pamari-pai. 
go the-gate-at. 

II 

Bbari ebaumase soi Dumiti, jay 

The-entire four-months (i.e. rainy season) slept Bamayanti, all-whom 

cbinta byapi gaibki. Abhukban .layo-samhari. Khamm-khamm-su 

anxiety pervaded road-of. Ornaments she-arranged. Pillar-after-pillar-with 

milati Dumiti Rani romati chbati pbari. Nal Raja-nS ban 
embracing Bamayanti queen weeping bosom rending. Nal Rdjd-by arrows 


sambare. Kach mahal, kothar, kulapb Nal-ne jari-daye tare. 

were-arranged. Crystal palace, store-house, holts Nal-hy were-fastened locks. 


Kari 

kiUg-sQ par*nam. 

Jwala-mukbi 

layau 

Nal-ne khirau 

W'as-made 

thefort-to salutations. 

Jwdldmukhi wae4aken 

Nal-hy sword 

kOtbanu-pai 

lal kaman. Gd^ 

phSeg 

Nal-nS 

sab 

dhaii 

shouldera-at 

red how. Counters 

dice 

Nal-hy 

all 

havmg-he^plaoed 

ling 

pbit-mi. 






were-taken waistband-^- 
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EanI Raja nikari 

Itdni Baja having-come-out 


III 

phairi dar‘baje-pai 
again the-dooncay-at 


darbaje-pai aye. 

the-dooncay-at came. 

jab, kille-kn Nal-n^ 

when, fort‘to Nal-hy 

rabau khal kotii. 

remain moat {and’) fort. 


adhini, dai parikammA jab, kille-kG 

supplication, was-given perarphulation when, fort-to 

sunaye. ‘ Merau amaru rabau khal 

were-caused-to-be-heard. ‘ My everlasting remain moat {a 

tcrau bichhuryau hai, Killo Bada, jbtu. Merau 
thy separated is, Fort Brother, company. My 

suni, Kille Bhaiyfi, hai-chukyau. Ab meri feri Hari-nt 

hear. Fort Brother, is-completed. Now mine thine God-hy 


Kari 

Doing 

jwab 

answei's 

Merau 

3{y 


Merau tcrau bichhuranu, 
My thy separation, 
Hari-no bigari 

God-hy has-been-undone 


iiju. 

To-me, 

Kille, 

baitlii-ke 

hhujyau 

bam an 

garh-kau maT-n& 

today. 

Thee-in, 

* 

Fort, 

having-sat 

was-eujoyed 

fifty-two 

forts-of 

me-hy 

raju. 

Aju 

uthyaii, 

Kille, 

da no to-ti 

pani. 

JlOgau 

kingdom. 

Today 

rose. 

Fort, 

grain thee-from water. 

{lf-)I-shal]‘line 

tau phi 

liri mllngau; 

naT 

ay-gal meri 

kal-ki 

banl. 

Suni, 


then 

Kille, 

Fort, 

So 

Thus, 


again I-shall-nicct; otherwise came my death-of words. Dear, 

mere blr, Nal JlujA-ke kar“iie tu iiiati bujau dal-glr.’ 

my brother, Nal JRajd-of reason-hy thou do-not become sad' 

bharak-bhurak Nal 5su darai rOy killc-sS y5 kahai. 


in-agitation Nal tears sheds crying fort-to thus says. 


Rani-u ruwai, Kaja-u rowai, ja-kau garhu path*ra-kau gah'bharyau. 

Bdnl-too v'eeps, Bdjd-too weeps, whose fort stone-of melted. 

‘ Suni, Raja, meri bat. Ja din tai-ne li5 ban*wayau, tai-ne 

‘ Dear, Bdjd, my word. What day thee-by I was-caused-to-he-built, thee-by 


ch5 na banay-daye 

mer6 dou 

hat. 

Ja 

din, 

Raja, 

karigar 

why not were-made 

my two 

hands. What 

day, 

King, 

masons 

buRwaye, auru 

Gche niche 

tai-ne 

hurj 

chinaye; 

khudi 

were-summoned, and 

high low 

thee-by 

towers were-carved-out; 

having-dug 

nib meri 

dhari-dai 

afiri ; 

jab, 

Raja, 

tai-ne 

pSy na 

foundations my 

were-placed 

deep ; 

then. 

King, 

thee-by 

feet not 

ban'waye, 


dotau 


piy 

banay. 

Sang 


were-caused-to-he-made, {thou-)shouldst-have-given feet having-made. With 

tihare cbaltau, Raja, adhi bipita l6tau 

(f-thee {I-)would-hav€’^oalked, King, half the-misfortune {l-)would‘have-taken 

batay. So kaisi karu, hlra Nar^bar-narS, merau dham 

having-shared. So how am-I-to-do, jewel Nar^har-of, my body 

Basuk-ne gahi-layau.’ 

JBdsuk-by is-firmly-heldj 
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am-I-to-do, jewel Nar^bar-of, 


merau 

my 


body 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. The gold and silver palaces of King Nala all were turned to brass. There were 
store-houses (pits) on this side and that, but not a liandful of grain was left. All his 
substance was reduced to charcoal, earth, and asides. His chains of gold, they too 
changed into brass, and brass itself to iron. The Queen thus counsels the King; 
‘ Porsake, my lord, thy attachment to the city.* Bound for the journey both the King 
and Queen stand at the threshold. 

2. Queen Damayanti who had slept at ease throughout the four months of the 
rainy season, is now weighed down with anxiety thinking of the journey. She counts 
her jewels. She gives the parting embrace to each pillar of her home, she weeps as if 
her very heart would break. King Nala arranges his arrows. He closes his crystal 
palaces, does King Nala, and locks the storo-houses. Saluting the fort King Nala takes 
up his scimitar Jwala-mukhi, and hangs the crimson bow over his shoulders, while in 
his waistband he put his counters and his dice.* 

3. The King and the Queen then issue forth to the gate. Witli humble steps the 
King goes round the fort and addresses it as follows: ‘ Stand firm, for ever, ye moat and 
walls, although we must part. Listen, 0 Port, the time has come that we must bid fare¬ 
well, for the Pates have ordained that we must be separated. Sleated here in thee I held 
sway over fifty-two other forts, but henceforth must I seek my bread ebewhere. I will 
return if life last; if not, death will have summoned me. But, 0 dear brother Port, feel 
not thou care on my account.’ Nala shed hot tears while he thus addressed the 
fort. 

4. The King weeps and weeps the Queen ; and the heart of the stony fort melts. 
* Listen to me, 0 King, when thou didst build me, why didst not thou construct for me a 
pair of hands. Thou didst collect the builders and they made the towers high and low, 
and laid the foundations deep ; but why didst not thou shape a pair of feet for me. Had 
I feet I would go with ye and share half your troubles. Alas 1 I am helpless, held fast, 
0 jewel of Narbar, as I am in the grasp of Basuki.*' 


' TIte ruling passion of gambling still prevails. 

* Bfcsuk) supports the earth. The meaning is that the fort cannot aooompaay the king as it ie tooted in the eettb. 
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BRAJ BHAKH& OF AGRA. 

Four principal dialects have been reported as spoken in the district of Agra. The 
town of Agra, the head-quarters of the district, was for many years the capital of the 
Mughul emperors, lienee we have here, and in the country immediately surrounding it, 
Urdu. In tlie south of the district, on the hank of the Gliambal, the language is the 
Bhadauri form of Bundeli. The rest of the district is divided into two nearly equal 
parts by a line running approximately north and south. To the west of this line, in 
the country touching the district of Muttra and the State of Bliartpur, the local officials 
report ttie dialect to be Braj Bhiikha: to its east, in tlie country bounded by Aligarh, 
Etah, and Mainpuri, they call the dialect simply ‘ Gaw-warl * or ‘ Kharl Boll.’ As will 
be seen from the specimens, both of these are Braj BhakliA,—the western dialect agrooing 
with that of Muttra, and tlie eastern closely resembling that of Aligarh. 

The following are the language figures for the district of Agra :— 

UnlQ . . . 200.000 

Bra] Uhakhil. West of District .... . 3.'i0,000 

„ East of District ...... 217,000 

-647,000 

Bhadauri .......... . 260,000 

Other languages ........... 6,79C 

1,003,796 

These figures are based on the census of 1891. 

As a specimeh of the form of Braj Bhaklia spoken on the west of the district, I give 
the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It will be scon that it is quite the 
same as the dialect of Muttra. 


TOl- iTtj 


2 ^ 2 
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Central Group 


WESTERN HINDI. 


Bkaj Bhakha. (West op Distjuct Agiia.) 

tff ^rTf^-€ ^ ij?r % I ^-W-% wi-if ^ $ ^TRfT 

^ mg I 7^^ sr-W I 

ftff ^ ^ fft I ?nrf 

«tT- 5 f y«i^ I m ^15 tt ^^r-lf 

^raru I »ift5 ft*t 1 in^ ^ iif 'itf^-% 
^rf! mf 1 ^-W’ ^-4 ^nfSr-^ 11 

C\ C\ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Eku adiml-kai do put. ho. Un-mai-se Iauh%’tVnaT bap-tl 

A man-to two sons were. Them-in-froni lhc~younger-hy faiher-to 

kahi kai, ‘ai kaktl, more l»5t-kaii iiialu mui dai-dai.’ Tab 

it'Wassaid tfictt, ‘ O father^ my share-of property to-me give.' Then 

ba-nai main bini-kS bati diyau. Kaclihuk din bltai 

him’hy fortune them-to having-divided was-given, Some days on-passing 

lauh“rau clihaura sabu ikatthau kari-kai duri des-kn chaJyau-gayau. 
the-younger son all together made-having distant land-to loent-away. 

Maha ba-na'i ap“naii main kusabg-raai urayau. Jab sabu 

Thet'C him-by Ms-own property evil-company-in was-ioasted-away. When all 


nib‘tei-chukyau 

ba 

des-mai 

akalu 

paryau. 

Bull g 

;aribu hon 

completely-was-finished that 

country-in 

famine 

fell 

He 

poor to-be 

lagyau Tab ba 

d6s-ke eku 

bare 

adimi-ke 

jahi 

jai 

began. Then that 

country-of a 

great 

manrof 

here 

having-gone 

lagyau. 

Ba-n6 

ba-ku 

ap^ne 

kbetan‘-mai 

sugar 

obaraibe-kQ 

he-attached-himself. 

Him-by 

him-as-for 

his-own 

felds-in 

swine 

feeding-for 


bhejyau. 

it-wds-sent. 
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The Braj Bliakha spoken in the east of Agra Is almost tlte same as that of Aligarh. 
It has all the peculiarities of the dialect of the latter district, including the typical 
pronoun of the third person gu or gtoa. 

The only imix)rtant local jjoculiarlty (which also exists to a less extent elsewhere in 
the Braj Bhakha tract) is the tendency to di’op the y in the past participle 'khus, chalau 
instead of chalyau. In (lu‘ specimen ne may also notice the following — 

An instrumental singular in ani^ as bf/dkhani, by hunger, and an oblique jdural in 
enu, as in kamerenu-k^, to servants. Note also the frequent use of contractions observed 
also in other forms of Braj, KanaujT, and Bundell. Such are khdtat, lor khuf-ai, are 
eating; de/d, for det-0, he was giving; and rnatt^, for marat u, I am dying. 

1'he specimen consists of the first few lines ol the J^arable of the Prodigal Son. 
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Central Group. 


WE8TEEN HINDI. 


Braj BhIkha. (East or District Agra.) 

ft %5T % I #1^ ^ f nfi: 

^ ffe-# mg ^-1 i m »gT-5f mi ffft ^ I 

ftf ffJI ft® ft^ VffT R^-tf fft fR-«|^ R^ I Rff 

JRT-R RR^ RTl ^ mi-R Rf TR I RR Rf ^IRZTR JRT 
^R-R R^ RRTTl 4^ 1 RR R^lR ftR Rm RR ^R“^ RRT RR 
Rlffm-Rf am RRT I »RT-R RT-^ RRR RR^-R ^ RKR-^ RRH I 
RT-^ Raft IrR ft ^ RfR fttRR R-R ^RT RIR RR^ % RR 
aiT-R R^ ^ RftRf ’RT-’^ Rft I RR ftR-R RTR-^ Rsft # 
RTR-%‘ 4^-R Rtt^R-^ »^R-Rt ftft ? R »mfR Rat II 

0\ c\ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

£k adimi-kaT do be(d he. Chhote beta-ne ap*ne bap-te 

A man-to two sons were. The-yowngt'r son-by his-own father-to 

kahi kai, ‘ are kakku, mere bat-kau malu nio-kS dai-dai.’ Tab 

it-waS'Said that, ‘ O father, my share-of propei'ty me-to give.* Then 

gwa-n^ m5lu guni-kS bSti dayau. TliOre din piohlie 

him-hy property them-to having-divided was-given. A few days after 

chhotau maiira sabu samaTti-kai duri des-kS chalau-gayau. 

ihe-yoimger son all collected-having a-dislont com try-to went-away. 

MahS gwa-ni ap‘nau malu khot6 sang-mai uray-dayau. Jab 

There him-hy his-own property evil company-in was-sqmndered. When 
sabu nib'tai-ohukau gwa des-mai barau akalu parau. Jab 

all was-finished-eompletely that country-in a-great famine fell. When 

garib hen iagau, tab gwa des-ke ek bar6 adimi-kaj jsi 

poor to-be hc-began, then that country-of a great man-to going 

lagau, Gwa-nl gwa-kn ap'ne khetanu-mai sfiigar gli§rib6-kS 

he-attached-himself. Mim-by him-as-for his-own Jields-in swine tending-for 

khadyau. Gwa-ki majji jib hi kai, ^ * guni ohhoUkan-te jinhai sugar 

it-was-sent. Mim-of desire this urns that, * those hushs^wUh which swine 
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khatai ap'nau p6tu 
eating-are my~own belly 

nahi detau. Tab 
not gimng-iDffS. Then 

bliaut-se kamerenu-kS 

many-very workers-to 


bharS;’ ja-k6-marai kai kou gwa-kS 

l-may-fill ; ’ ihis-of-on-account that anybody him-to 

hos-mai ai-kai kahi kai, ‘ mere bap-kai 

senses-in come-having it-tcas-said that, ‘ my father-to 


bhaut-si roti iiai, auru mai bhukbani 

many-very loaves are, and I from-hunger 


mattu. 

dying-am. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of DHOLPUR. 

To the south of the district of Agra, and, on the east, separated from Gwalior by 
the river Chainbal, lies the State of Dholpur. Here the language is good Braj Bhakha. 
The only local peculiarities which I have noticed are the tendency to omit the letter y 
in the past tenses of verbs (thus, parau instead of paryau, he fell), and the occasional 
use of the termination ani instead of an for the instrumental singular (e.g. bhikhatii,. 
for hh^khan, by hunger). Both of these irregularities also occur in Eastern Agra. 

W 0 may also note the word hha, for waha, there. 

The number of speakers of Braj BhS-kha in Dholpur is estimated to be 262,335. 

A very short specimen of the dialect will suffice. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI 

Bbaj BhakhI. (DhoIjPuk State.) 

t[!|f fl % 1 ^ w 

^ ?R: qTO «*! % Trr-Jf-t ii^ II n i 

W Ifft ^ I Hfr iiitI ym 

ssfi: I Mf 3rr?:-4 ^ w Jirwr-lf 

^ gZTf ^ I ?I^ ^ ^ Wft I ^ 

II 

®S __ _ _ 


transliteration and translation. 


£k a(l"mi--kai do inora lie. Iji-iuaT-lo ehhote 

A-certain 7nan4o two sons were. Thcm-in-froni the-'i/onnger 

mora-nai bap-te kahi, ‘ bap, jo tore pas dlmn liai, 

son-hy father-to it-was-said, ‘Jather, ichat of-lhee near wealth is, 

ta-mai-te mere bat-kau baithai te ino-kau dai-dai.’ Tau -wa-kb 

that-in-from m,y share^of sits that ine-to give' Then his 

bap-nai wa-kaR bSti dayau TliOre din jificliliui cbliOtau 

father-by him-io dividing was-given. A-few days after the-yonnger 

mora sab'rau dhan ik^sutau kari par-dbs-kafi chalan-j^ayau. 

son all wealth together having-made foreign-vonnlry-lo went-away. 

Bhi jai-kai kachhu dinan-maT kbote karnian-inai f.af>'"vau dlian 

There gone-having some days-in had deeds-in entire wealth 


lutai-dayau. Tab wa des-maT barau-bbari akal 

was-squandered-away. Then that cmmtry-in a-mighty famine 

Ab tau bhSkhani inaran lagau. 

Now verily by-hunger to-die he-began. 


parau 

fell. 


TOl.. IXj TAET 1 . 
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JADOBAJT. 

Tho Stato of Karauli consists partly of plains country, and partly, on the north, 
south, and oast, of broken hill country, known as the Dang. In the Dang we find a 
number of broken dialects, mixtures of Bra] Bhakba and Jaipur! which will bo discussed 
later on (vide pp. 329 fi.). The plains country is inhabited mainly by Bajputs of 
the Yadava or JadS tribe. This tribe also extends across the Cliambal into the Gwalior 
State, whore it occupies the district of Sabalgarh, and the north of the district of 
Shiopur. Over the wh(»lo of the tract in which tlujsc Yadavas dwell, the local dialect is 
known as Jadobati. This is good Braj BhS-kha, purer oven than in Dholpur immediately 
to its north, for it preserves tho y in the past tense. A few lines of tlie Parable will 
make this clear. 

The only local peculiaritie-s which wo may notice are the following 

I'ho word lahurau, younger, is contracted to Ihanrau, which is also common in the 
Pangs, and in Jaipur!. BhSthdnl (literally, in that place) is used to mean ‘ there.’ This 
too occurs in the Dangs, where wc have also bhya and mha in the same meaning. 

The number of speakers of tills Jadbbat! form of Braj is reported to be as follows : — 
KoTAuIi ............ 80,000 

Gwalior ... 60,000 


Toial 


. 140,000 
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WESTERN niNDT. 

Braj Bhakiia (jADoiiATi). (Sta I'Es. Kahaum ani> Gwalior.) 

ft ftfT f I ftsi-if-n ^ ^ 

ft-f! W^-*f-n ’«tqft TC 1 .rqsft ^ITJTf ffe- 

^ ^ FRrf ^TBT ^ II 


transliteration and translation. 


Kau. 

A-neriuin 

bap'tl 

father-to 


ad“mi-kg do iiiora he. Wiu-ml-t^ Jhaure-ne ap”n6 

man-to two sons were. The^n-in-frmn the-younger-hy his-oicn 

kahi, ‘bap, in6-ko saniS-mS-ti ap'‘nO bat 

it-was-said, 'father^ me-to 'property-in-Jrom your-own share 


dai-chukau.’ 

gwe-completely.^ 


Aiir wa-ne win-kS ap'nl 5iama bat-dai. Aut 

And him-by them-to his-own property was-divided. And 


baut dinan-ke pichhi Ihaurau mBra sab jori-ke dur 

many days-of after the-younger son all collected-having far 


nikar-gayo, 

departed 


aur bhitbanl 
and there 


sag*ri 

entire 


ssma 

property 


uray-dai. 

was-wasted. 


par-des-me 
foreign-count ry-in 


2 q2 


TOl. IX. fABt I. 
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sikarwarT. 

NoHli ol' tlio tract in the State of Gwalior in which Jadohati is spoken, and opposite 
the State of DlK)l[)ur, fjorn nhioh it is separated ])y the river Chambal, lies the Gwalior 
District ol‘ Sikarwar, whieli is tlio country of the Sikarwar Kajiaits. Here also a form 
of Braj Bhakha is found, which is known as Sikarwari. It is not nearly so pure as the 
Jadohati to its south or the Braj Bliakha to its west. Immediately to its east, in tlie 
rest of the Gwalior State the diahict is Bundell, mainly the Bliadaurl variety. Hence 
Sikarwari is much mixed with Bundeli. Jadohati has been preserved from contamina¬ 
tion hy that dialect owin^ to the traditions of the tribe which speaks it, whose history 
centres round Muttra. Sikarwari has had nothing of tln^ sort to preserve it. It is 
reported to be spoken by 127,000 people. As a sjiecimcn I give a portion of the Parable 
of the I'rodigali Son. The following are tlie locjil |K;culiarities. It will be recognised 
that they are nearly all due to the neighbouring Bundeli. 

The termination d is everywhere jireferred to au, and the termination of the past 
participle is b, not you. Thus, chnkb, ho finished ; paro, he fell. There is the Bha^lauri 
love for contraction, as in cJiaft for charat, grazing; matt for marat, dying. As in 
Bhadauri, vowels are apt to change, as in keh for kahi, having said. So, also, tlu^re is a 
negative verb substantive, as in I am not. The jiast tense of the verb substantive 
is hatb or /m, as in Bundeli. The conjunctivo participle is hai-ke, not hwai-kai. 

Note also the word for ‘ there.’ It is bh^thonl or hhat. Compare JMobati bhethdm, 
and the Dahgl bhya and mha. 

The word for * I ’ is h^. This is hero used not only for the nominative, but also for 
the oblique singular, as in 1i^-ne, by me, and hS-ko, to mo. In standard HindOstanl, tho 
vt'verse has taken place, for in it matf I, is by origin an oblique form. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Ekaj BhAkha (SikarwAki). (Gwalior Statr.) 

^ KtfT Tn I firn-if-% ^ ^ 

^Tt ^ i ^ WT-% I ^ 

?r d r fT-% ^ 

^iTTt wrf^2iTeT-Sf i ^ ^ t^- 

ifST^ fTifr W %-wt I ^ ^ 

t * 

HW HT^-% I ^ WI-H ^9lfT3IT wn»r SHW #H-*f 

Til-^^ I t" Htm-% # RarfruT wn-fT i 

ara ijs-Ti ^ ^T ^-if HT irra-^ ^n-fl 

wfKTT Tt^ WTH-? ^ ^ WfH Hft-fl I ^ 

3T(iH fsH ^fnl '#-% rm-^-^ h#-% ^ ^ 

iir HTHH nft HIST ^T-sililif-^ Wira HTH I 

'#-5^ 9TtlH TTif-$ I ^ Sift %-% amit ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisu maiis-lve do mOra hate. Biii-mO*sc luli“ro bhaiyji-ne 

A-cerlain man-of iico sons were. Them-in-frow the-youuger hrol.her-hy 

])ap-8o kahi, ‘ bap, mcrO bat moi dO-ghal.’ Aur ba-ne 

father-to it-was-said, ' father t nty share to-nie give.' And him-hy 


ap‘ni 

bin-me 

bat 

dal. Aur 

« 

bahut 

dinan bad 

Ms-own estate 

thcm-in 

dividing 

was-given. And 

many 

days after 

lub'ro mdya 

sag-ko 

bbolo 

kar-ke 

dfir-kc 

des-ko 

ihe-younger son 

all-to 

together 

made-having 

a-fcvr-of 

country-to 

' chal-diyo, 

aur 

bbethoni 

sag'ro 

mal 

wahiyat-ml 

took-kis-joiM'tiey, 

and 

there 

all property 

riotous-living-in 


uray-dayO. Aur jab sag‘ro mal uiiy-chuko blietlioni baro 

tmB-squandered. And when all property had^been-wmted there a-great 

akal ■ paro. Aur bo tangi-ml hai-gayo; aur ba des-ki 
famine felU And he difficnlty-in became; and that count ry-of 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


bafiti-ke dk mans-sg milo. Aur ba-n6 bis-ko suariya cbaran6 

village-of one manrto he-joined. And hitn-hy him^to swine to-feed 


ap*n6 kh6t-m6 pa^hai-dayo. Aur bhai ba-ne mcitha-se jo suariya 

his-own field-in it-was-sent. And there he husks-with which swine 


chatt-h? 

ap*n6 pet 

bharyo. 


Jab ba-ke 

mur-mi 

lagi 

eating-were his-own belly 

was-fdled. 


When his 

head-in it-was-applied 

tau 

socho 

aur 

ji-mg 

keh-utho, ‘ mere 

bap-kc 

babut-se 

then he-thought 

and 

heart-in 

he-said, ‘ my 

father-6f 

many-very 

mahln-d;ir 

kliiib 

roti 

khat-haT, 

aur 

bacbay-let-baT; 

aur hu 

bbukhan 

servants 

much 

bread 

eating-ore^ 

and 

saring-are; 

and I 

of-hunger 

matt'liQ. 

HS 

ap'ne 

bap-ke dhing 

jaOgo aur 

kaliBgO, 

“ IiS-ne 

dying-am. 

/ 

my-own 

father-of 

near 

will-go and 

will-say^ 

“ me-hy 

Rrun"ji-ki 

marj'i-ke gair 

kam 

kiyi 

5, aur tere 

sam'ne 

kiyo; 

God-of 

will-of 

against work was-done, and thy 

in-presence 

was-done ; 

aur ab 

tero mom kali* lay *be-ke 

layak nani 

HS-ko 

ap'nc 

and now 

thy son heing-called-nf 

worthy I-am-not. 

Me-to 

your-own 

mahindaran-rne 

rakh^e.’ 

” Aur 


tharo-hai-ke 

ap'ne 

bap-ke 

servants-among 

keep *' ’ 

And 


arisen-having 

h is-own 

father-qf 


dhirig-ko chalO. 
near he-went. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of ETAH. 

The District of Etali lies between Aligarh, in which the dialect is Ilraj hhakhe, 
and Farukhabad, whore Kanauji is spoken. The Etali dialect is nearly pure Braj 
Bhaklia. It does not show any of the pecnliarities of Aligarh, but agrees much more 
closely with the standard of Muttra. The only local peculiarity is the preference of the 
termination d, instead of the Braj Bhakha au. Also y is dropped in the past 2 )artici])le, 
so that we have forms like chald instead of chalyan, be Mcnt. These are Kanauji 
peculiarities, and are to be expected from the geographical position of the country in 
which they are found. We may also note the Braj Bhakha change of lo to m, as in 
jdme, they may take away, and the usual tendency to contraction, as in pScho, for 
pcbhUohb, he arrived; for kaha, there ; and ha, for baha or waha, there. Note abo 
the contraction thdkus-sd, for thdkur-sdhib, in which we, have the common elision of r 
before another consonant with doubling of the latter. The contraction m for sdhrb, is 
found in widely distant parts of India, eg. both in Kashmiri and in Bihaii. Note 
also the Braj Bhakha .spelling hat for hath, a hand. 

The specimen of the Etab dialect is a folk-tale illustrating the stupidity of the men 
of the Kori, or Uindu weaver, caste. In Indian folklore weavers, whether Hindus or 
Musalmans, occupy the place of the fool of European story. In the present tale, a 
Kori is taken on forced labour by his Thakur landlord, and exhibits the usual desperate 
silliness of his tribe. 
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WESTERN HINWr, 


Buaj Beakua. 


(District, Etah.) 


115 ^ I iwftt ^ 

TTT gRTK-^ I 

iTirfr-w ftf gra sifc JH’lr if m ^ 

jrfn-^ I 3Tiw-t m I gra 3Tf« giEfm-«r 4?k?: 

^ ftf grr? ^ 

SI If-gnif I writ tth *ra ^foir 1 ^grr wit t-si§ 1 

T^nra «tT-H isft nl ^?n si xnt 1 gisnsi gtjftsn-t gir gu^ 
5if^ wtsm-t siHt s^s; gift fgi ^ 3Tfigt-gn gR:gis(.4|»riis( ^ 

% I 'S'l'S*' ^ ^ gi-st 5 -^ I if 4 jfi| iigi* 'gft-w niif 1 

iTtfsTiT gfsr grfW-gr^ 1 Tif-if tisii srf^ nft' | 

TissnT siTO-^ 4k ssfr fti iiT #it 'ggtft-gn 1 g^ 
ftgff-f|g( tfiW girsTts: ktuisi-n.?! fspufr-tift 1 gfiftsiT.^ tsfl ff 

3Tfgt-giT wi-gf-f ftisft fsiNik-xi(t 4k 4t-l Tk-si# 1 

if sBlf fk ssf fsift-nff I ?ni SR sfitkiR-if sif^-t 

gRkr (k gf fsiit-% 1 kgtsi.f wf-si4l 1 gR-l m ft 1 

4'tfkR-if TO fftk# gift fti nt zTfSi wr-ir^sit tr ^ siW.% i 
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Central Group. 


Beaj BhakhA. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

(Distbict, Etah.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Eku thakuru ho. Ba-nc ek koriya-ku begar-m? pak'ro, 

A Thahur teas, Sim-by a Kurhto forced-labonr-hl H-was-seized, 

aur ap“n1 ghuriya-ke ?aiig hai libai-kl ap“iu t.U8®Tar-kn 

and his-own mare-of with him taketi-having his-own father-in-law*s-house-fo 


cbalo. Tab korjya-ki maitari-ne kabi 

he-toent. Then ihe-Kori-of tuother-hy li-was-said 

tbakurii klm.si lio, tab arbal 


ki, ‘ beta, jab 
that, ‘ son, when 
scr nu inag-lTye.’ 


the-Thdkur pleased ntay-bc (plur), then (wo-and-a-half seers cotton ask-for* 


elial-l)bayb. 

departed. 


Koriya tbskurn-ke sang elial-l)bayb. 

The-Kbri the-Thdkur-of icith departed. 

sus“rar-m? bbitar gao, koriyu-kS np'ul 

father-in-law's-honse-iu inside went, ihe-Kbrl-to his-otm 

aur jjitai-gaO ki, ‘ jai cbolta, na la-j 

and warned{-him) that, ‘ this thieves not let-tal 

bbayi koriya soi-gao. Gburiya chor 


aur jjitai-gaO 

ki, 


and ioarned{-hini) 

that, 

‘ this 

bbayi koriya 

soi-gao. 

on-hecoming the-Kuri 

to-sleep-went. 

ba-n^ dekho, 

to 

gburiya 

him-by it-was-seen, verily 

mare 

atariya-me 

.ia 

jaggai 

the-upper-chamber-in 

toliat 

place 

aur kahl ki, 

‘ 0 

tbakus- 


layb. Jal) 

ed. JJlicn 

np'ul gburiya 

his-oir/n mare 
la-jatne.’ 
let-take-away.* 

chor lai-gaye. 


The-mare thieves took-away. 
la ]>a5. Lagajn 


Ibakuru 
the- Thokur 
tliainuy-gao, 
he-entrusted, 
Alibi rat 
Half night 

Dbautaye 

At-dawn 

]ai‘k? 


him-by it-was-seen, verily mare not was-found. The-bridle takeu-having 

atariya-me ja juggai thakuru sowat-bc p5cb6, 

the-upper-chamber-in what place the-Thdkztr sleepung-was (plur.) he-arrived, 

aur kahl ki, ‘ o tbakus-sa, at'’lan-kliuii'*khurL tb mo-pai hai; 

and it-icaa-said that, ‘0 Thukur-Sir, atlan-khunkhun verily me-with is; 

hun'hun ka turn lai-gaye-ho ? ’ Jo suni thakuru 

hunlmn (interrogative) you took-away?* These having-heard the-Thukur 

uthi-k? dhur*l)e-kn bhiije. Koriya l)iu-ke sang lagi-lad. 

artsen-having searching-for ran (plur.). The-Korl him-of with accompanied. 

Rah-me ^k nadiya pari. Thakuru-ni koriya-kn ap*ni tar'bar 


The-road-in a 
gahai-dai, 
toas-handed-over, 

bichS-bich 

middle-middle 


river fell. The-1. 
aur kabi ki, 

md it-was-said - that, 

pSoho tar*bar 

he-arrived the-sword 


The-'Phdkur-by 
ki, ‘ mere 


he-Korl him-of with accompanied. 

u-ni koriya-kn ap*ni tar'bar 

kur-by the-Kbrl-to his-awn sword 

‘ mere sang utari-a.’ Jab 

‘ me-of with across-come.* When 

miyan-m6-ti nikari-pari. 

the-soahbard-in-from out-fell. 
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KoriyS-ni kahi, ‘ 6 thakus-sa, ja-me-sS mingi nikari-parl* 
The-Korl-hy it-wai-said, ‘ 0 Thdkur-Sir, thu-in-from the-kernel out-fell, 

aur chok'lo mO-pai raM-gao.’ Thakuru-ne kahi ^ ' ki, ‘ k'5 

mid tho-ahell me-with remained* The-^hdkur-by it-was-said that, ^where 


giri-pari ? ’ 
did-it-fall ? ’ 

batayo 


Tab ba kbriya-ne nadiya-me miyan 

Then that Korl-hy ihe-rwer-in the-scabbard 

kii ‘ Ija giro-hai.’ Miyan-hu 


it-waa-shown that, ‘ there it-fallen-is* The-acabbard-also 
Ja'pai tbakuru khub base. Koriya-ne hat 

Thia-on the-Thdkur much laughed. The-Kbrl-hy hands 

kahi ki, ‘ biialo, ihakuru, amma-ne arbai 

U-tcas-said that, * good, Thdkur, niammy-by two-and-a-half 


inigl-hai.’ 

a8ked-fo7'-is.’ 


phIk-kB 
throton-having 

bah-gao. 

jloated-aicay. 

jori-kB 

folded-having 

ser mi 
seers cotton 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Thakur. He caught a Kori for forced labour, and taking him with his 
mare departed to his wife’s homo. Then the mother of the Kori said, ‘ 0 son, when the 
Thakur is in a good humour, ask for 2^ scuers of cotton.’ The Kori departed with the 
Thakur. When the Thakur went inside his wife’s house, he entrusted his mare to the 
Kori and warned him to take care that it was not taken away by thieves. At midnight 
the Kori slept, and some thieves took, away the mare. At morning when the mare could 
not be found, the KOri, taking the bridle, went to the upper-room where the Thakur was 
sleeping and said, ‘ O Thakur Sahib, Atlan Khunkhun^ is with me, have you taken awny 
Uunhun ? * Hearing this the Thakur got up and ran to search for the mare. The Kori 
went with him. On the way they came to a stream. The Thakur handed over his sword 
to the Kori and ordered him to cross over with him. When they had just readied the 
middle of the stream the sword fell out from its scabbard. Said the Kori, ‘ 0 Thakur 
Sahib, the kernel has fallen out and only the shell has remained with me.’ The Thakur 
asked where it had fallen out. Then the Kori threw the sheath into the stream and 
pointed out, ‘ there is where it has fallen.’ The scabbard also flowed aw'ay. On this the 
Thiikur laughed heartily. Then the KOri folding his hands said, ‘ Good Thakur, my 
mammy has asked for 2^ seers of cotton.’® 


’ Aflan Khuniun i. meant to repreaent the jingling sound of tlio bridle, and flunAun, the neighing of the mare. 

* The ThAkur, of oonrso, laughed at the stupidity of the Edrl; but the latter thought he was pleased vrith him. and 
hence put in hts petition for the cotton, '' 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF MAINPURI. 

ImmediaioJy to tljc soulli of EtaJi lies the District r)f Mainpuri, The following- 
specimen from tliat locality shows that the dialect is jiisi the same as that of Etah. 
I’horo IS the same tendency to use tlie Ivanauji termination v instead of om, and to omit 
tlie y of the past particij)lc. The s]>eciinon consists of the first few linos of the Parable 
of the Prodjgal Son. There arc several examples of the elision of r with doubling of tlie 
following consonant. Thus, kJiachchu for kharchu, expenditure ; kud-dad for kar-daO, he 
made ; monn for maran, to die : and mattu for niaratu, dying. 

This form of Eraj Bhakha is spoken over the whole of the district except in the 
extreme south-west, on the banks of the Jamna, where nc find about 8,000 people cm- 
ploying the Bhadauri form of Bundoli. 
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Braj Bhakha. (District, MainpurI.) 

Cf-% ft 5tf®«liT % I 4tq-^ J«ft SITO ft €l 

TJiTft ff^ # fW f I Tre Jtrg silft i 

ffH TO ^ jng ?:^-2tft ?irfr gftra- 

^ nft TO inq i 

ara-f! RT-^ airg Ttw-ft »tft i ^ 

aw-ff ar #if5t ara amt aia-f! nf ar at 

TOt I na ar-^ at-^ am #fR-if tot <aTTtt-^ aa^ i 

c-'v 

TO ar ^frg-i-ft fat aa ^atata-ft ataat ^ attf-at fat 
am afti atf fg atff ft i ata ar-’^t affatfe featia ani ai-^ 
atft fat in'-i ara-t ffam a5a-a aarra-aft ftft ft a 

^TTT-^ II 

®S 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Eku-kO 

One-of 

kahi, 

il~ wan-said, 

dc-dcu.’ 

gii'e-aicay* 

pichlie 

afteriDords 

dur-ke 


do larika hO. 

two sons were. 

‘ bap ho, jo hamarO 
' father 0, what my 

Tab wa*ne un-ko 

Then him-hy them-to 

chhOte lafika-iio sab 
the-younger son-hy all 

mulik-ko chalO-gayO, 


U n-me-so chliOte-ne bap-se 

Them-in-from tne-younger-hy the-father-to 


aur 

distauce-of country-io h^-went-away, and 

buri bataB-me kaclicim kad-daO. 

evil affairs-in expenditure was-made. 

main u^hi-gaO, tab-hi 'hua 

property was-squandered, fhen-ev&n there 

wah bbSkhan mann lago, tab-b? eku 


hissa 

share 

malu 

property 

malu 
property 
liuan 
there 
Aur 
And 


nikarai, sO hamai 

may-conie-ouf, that to-me 

Itati-daO. Kachhu din 
was-divided. Some days 

ik-tbOrO karo, aur 

iri'OTiepluce was-made, and 

wa-ne ap'nO malu 
him-hy his-own property 


jab.hl 
when-even 

akalu parO. 
a-famine fell. 
wa mulik-k6 


wa-ko sab'ro 


nil 

jab-hf 

when-even 

ad‘mi-k6 


Aur 

m 

And 

bare 


he ly-hunger to-die began, then-even one that comtry-of a-great rnan-of 
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dhiiig gao. Tab wa-n§ wa-ko ap'ne kbetan-me suar cbaraib6-k6 

near he-went. Then hirn^by him-to hie-otm Jields-in swine feeding^for 

2 )athao. Aur wab cbihatu^i-ho ki suar-ke bache-kbiiclia 

it-was-senf. And he wishing-eeen-was that the-swine-of stiperjluom 

chliak*Ian-sc ap*n6 pet bharai, kaho-sB ki B'ay 

huska-hy kia-awn belly he-may-fill, why-from{i.e. because) that io-him 
koi kachhu detu'nab?>li6. Aur jab ira-kl akili thikane 

anyone anything giving-not-was. And when him-of sense in-correctness 

ai, wa-ne kaln ki, ‘ incre-I biip-ke biau babut-se 

came, him-by it-was-said that, ‘^my-even father-of near many-very 

majurau-ko roti bi, aur niai l)bukbaii mattu-bo.’ 

servants-to bread was, and I by-hunger dying-mn* 
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BRAJ BHAKHS of BAREILLY. 

North of Budaun lies the district of Bareilly with the district of Pilibhit to its east 
and the State of Rampur to its west. The dialect of the former is Kanauji (with an 
admixture of Braj Bhakha), and of the latter Hindustani. 

The dialect spoken in Bareilly is good Braj Bhakha. The only local peculiarities 
which I have noticed are the use of 6 instead of «Mas the termination of strong adjectives, 
and the form ban or hahu for ‘ he.’ The verbs denau, to give, and lenau, to take, make 
their past participles datedy and latcd, after the Kanauji fashion, instead of diyau or doyau- 
Wo may also note that owing to the fact that Bareilly was long under Musalman 
domination there is a greater use of Arabic and Persian words than in the Braj Bhakha 
tract proper. 

The population of Bareilly was 1,040,691 in 1891. The languages spoken were 


(taking corrected figures) divided as follows :— 

Braj Bbakhfi, (-wrongly returned as EoliilkhRD^l) ...... 857,213 

Urda. 180,000 

Other 3,478 

Total . 1,040,091 


The Urdu is spoken principally by Musalmans, by Kayasths, and in the towns. 
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Beaj Bhakha. 

(District, Bareilly.) 

% 1 TO-ff-% 



^ ^ TO ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 

wfe ^ I ^rf ^ tnt ^ tot tn^ft 

^-iT^r I I’lrr ^ ^rwm-Tf i 

Tft ^ TO TO'^ ^ XT^ ^ ^ 

5Tift ^ f^ TO ^-% TJ^ TOTTOT ^ nfr H 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


£k jaiie-ke dui laura lie. Un-mC-se labure-ne 

One man-qf two soi/s were. Them-in-from the-yonnger-hy 

kahl ki, ‘ e bap, mal-inS jo mera bbt bai 

it-wae-said that, ‘ 0 father, property-in what my share is 


bfip-sg 

the-father-to 

bau mOy 
that to-me 


dai-dew.’ Tab bap-ne usai mal bat dawo. 

gicc-away.* Then the-father-by him-to property having-divided was-given. 

Tbore din pacbbe laburo lar*ka sab mal ckaUbo kar-ke 

A-few days after the-younger son all property in-one-place made-having 

par-d§s>ko cbalo-gawo. Aur bfla sab rup'ya baiyat-ml unly-dawO. 

foreign-land-to went-away. And there all rupees dissipation was-squandered. 
Jab usrke dhing kachhu nabi rabO, aur us dds-ml baro 

When him-of near anything not remained, and that country-in great 

akkal paro, tau bau uabgO bbokbu aur dukhi bui-k6 us 

famine fell, then he naked hungry and distressed become-kaving that 

d§s-k§ 6k bbag*man ad*ml-ke ghar gawo. 

-country-of one fortunate man-of kouse{-to) he-went. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA merging INTO HINDOSTANT. 

The dialect of the districts Bulandslmlir and Budaun is on the whole good Braj 
Bhakha, but in both localities it is much mixed with tlie Hindustani of the upper Boah 
and of western Boli ilk hand. Tii Bareilly, to the north of Budaun, this mixture is not 
apparent, although Bareilly and Budaun both show traces of the influence of theKanauji 
spoken to their cast. We thus see that Budaun is inrected from both directions. The 
Kanauji infection consists in the use of 6 instead of yuu as the termination of past parti¬ 
ciples, as in chald instead of chalyau 

In the Naini Tal Tarai there is spoken a mongrel mixture of Braj Bhakha, Hindus¬ 
tani and Kanauji. We thus get the following figures for the districts in which Braj 
Bhakha merges into HindOstani: — 

Bulandshalir . .......... 941,000 

Badaan .... ....... 826,500 

Kami Tal . . . 199,521 


1.967,021 
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BRAJ BHAKHA OF BULANDSHAHR. 

Bulandsliahr is the most northern district of the T)oab in which Braj Bhakha it, 
spoken. Beyond it lies Meerut, of which the language is ordinary Vernacular Hinclosiani. 
The Braj Bhakha of Bulandshahr does not vary much from that of Muttra. The main 
difference is the preference for the termination d, instead of the au which is so charac¬ 
teristic of the standard form of the dialect. Even this is probably only a question of 
spelling and not of pronunciation, for in Muttra, where the aw-sound undoubtedly exists, 
it is as often as not represented by o, in writing. 

Bulandshahr is separated from Muttra by Aligarh, but we do not find the jwonoun 
of the third person, gu, which is so prominent in the latter district. 

On the other hand, we sometimes meet with a few instances of borrowing from the 
Hindostuni of Mcoriit,—usually the employment of the termination d instead of d or au. 
Thus, hamdrd for hamdro. These borrowings, as might be expected, occur in the north 
of the district on the Meerut border. 

The HiudOstanl of Meerut is called by those natives of India who live to its east 
Pachhan^ i.e. the language of the west. The original rough list of the languages of 
Bulandshahr showed 939,000 people as speaking Pachbari, and 2,000 as speaking Braj 
Bhakha. The local authorities evidently meant that there 939,000 people used a language 
differing from Braj Bhakha. The difference consists, as explained above, in the occasional 
use of Pachhari expressions. The basis of the whole is, however, undoubtedly Braj 
Bhakha, so that we are justified in putting the number of speakers of that dialect in 
Bulandshahr as 941,000, it being remembered that about 2,000, iu the south of the 
district, speak it more purely than elsewhere. This \nll bo evident from the following 
specimen which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son :— 

The following arc the main peculiarities of the Bulandshahr Braj Bhakha. The 
sign of the accusative dative is ko^ and not k^. The accusative plurals of the first two 
personal pronouns are harm and and their genitive plurals are and 

The nominative singular of the pronoun of tlie third person is wb or tod. The past tense 
of the auxiliary verb is hdl not hau^ and its masculine plural is he or hai Pinito verbs 
form their present and imperfect tense with a form in c, instead of atu. Thus, ham raM 
ha%^ I am living; suar chare-he, the pigs were grazing; pet hkare-he, ho was filling his 
beUy. So, kbl de-ndi, no one was giving. This [wsouliarity, and also tl)e forms hamS, 
etc. are also found in Meerut. 
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BttAj BhAkhI. (District, Bclandshahe.) 

TIflir % I ^ «IHl TRKT 

• O'. 

I ’UW fiWIT I fl€t ^ 

wir^ iira WHT 'iT^-sRt »rat i ^ 

'f’Hf TOT? ^ I ^ WT«n? ^ ^ iren 

^Tw ti# I »rat ^Rira I ^ iwr fl-TOt i 

I ’»t4 ^ ^-^ni 

^ 'B^-i ^BtZT BT-t ^ »iT-% II 


i iSpt 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Braj BhIkha. (District, Bulandshaur.'I 

£k a(l“mi-ke do lar®ke hai. Ckhot^-ne kalii, ‘ bs,pu, 

One man-of two sons were. The-younger-hy il-was-said, 'father 

hamara hissa hame de-d 6 .’ . XJs-ne ap*na bissa wa-ko bat 

my share to-me give.’ Sim-by his-owu share hitu-to dividinff 

d^. ChhoW thore-hi din-mi ap*no mal 

was-given. The-yonnger a-few-very days-in his-own property 

jama par-des-ko le-ke chalo-gayo. WabSi aab 

{having-)collected a-foreign-country-to taken-having went-aicay. There all 

lugar‘pane-ini bar*bad karyo. Jab sab bar*l):ul kai'-cliukyb 

wickedness-in wasted waa-made. fVhen alt wasting loas-completed 

v,k dofs-mi jab'ra akal 2 )ary 6 . Wa bbukho kaiigal ho-gayo. 

that country-in a-great famine fell. He hungry indigent became- 

Wa 5 k kOi-ko naukai* bo-gayo. Wa-ne suaran chugam'-j)o 

He one someone-of servant became. Hini-by swine feeding-on 

iiaukar kar-diyO. Jab wii-ko kOi kuclili do-nai, 

servant he-was-made. When him-to any anything giving-was-7iol, 

to wo jo suar cbare-be kliOk*ta wa-se f)5t bbar 6 -he. 

then he what swine eating-were husks that-unth belly filling-he-was. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA (KATHERIYA) OF BUDAUN. 

North of Etali, across the Ganges, lies the flistrict of Budaun, in Rohilkhand. 
Here also Braj Bhakha (not Rohilkha^di as originally reported) is spoken. The dialect 
is locally known as Katheriyd, from Ka^har, the name of Eastern Rohilkhand, although 
the true Ka^har country is to the north in the district of Bareilly. North-west of 
Budaun lies the district of Moradabad, the dialect of which is Eindostani, and hence 
we see traces of the inhuence of that dialect in Budaun. Such arc the use of thd (plural 
thd), as well as ho for ‘was’; of us as well as wd, him; and of kd for the accusatiye-dative 
as well as for the genitive. The only peculiar local form which I have noticed is 
iumhrd, for tumhdro, your. For adjectives and participles, the termination 6 is preferred 
to au. 

As a specimen, I give a short extract from the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It is 
in the Persian character, as received from the local officers. 

The number of speakers of Katheiiya in Budaun is reported to be $26,500. 
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Bsaj BhIkhI (KATHfiRiTA). (District, Budatjn.) 

Zi, A ^ ? 

** • 

c^cZ ^ jj^ d /Z/ MicT^ 

/tZij d'i 3^ 

i'><. d'^'yiT<j:oi>'>K- 

CCC^ ‘^'3^31^ 

c:^(St^}:-}>^^/Jjk d^y' cC 0^4-' A 

l> yy'jAj^yV idji si^ 

» 

i>^//4 if' 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 

Beaj BhakhI (KathErita). (District,, Budaun.) 

£k admi-ko do larka tlic^ Ta-ini-se chli6te-nc apne 

One mari-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-yoiinger-hy Ms-own 

pita-se kahi ki, ‘ pita, tumlirc dlian-me jo mcrO Ii6t-h6, 
fniher-to it-was-said that, ‘ father, your wealth-in lohat mine may-be, 

Mil iniij{h)-ko bat do.’ Wji-ke pita-ne us-ko bate-ka jo 

that me-to dividing give. ’ Rini-of father-hy his share-of what 

tha wa-ko de-dio. Nek dinan-m6 wa-ko cbhoto ])ut sigro 

was him-to was-gwen-away. A-few days-in his yotinger son entire 

dliari iktho kar-ko kahS ddr-ke des-ko uikas-gayo, aur 

wealth together made-having some distance-of country-to out-went, and 

wa d6s-m@ apno sigro dhaii bure kainan-nig bitar-did. 

that country-in his-oion entire wealth evil deeds-in icas-squandered. 

Jab wa-ke pas kaclilid na bacho, wfi ' des-m? gambhir 

When him-qf ' near anything not remained, that country-in a-severe 

akal parO ki wa bliikari hai-gayo. To ek bhiigwan dhanl-ki 

famine fell that he poor became. Then a fortunate rich-nian-of 

bakhi’i-in? gayo aur wa-ke cbelan-mP ndkar bhayo. Wa-ne 

house-in he-went and him-of dependents-in servant became. ' Rim-hy 

ya-kd apne khetan-m? suaran charaMan-kd bliej-did. Ya 

him,'for Ms-own fields-in swine feeding for it-was-senf. Re 

khu8i-86 apnd pdt un jarau-se bliar-leto, ja-kd 

happi ness-with his-own belly those roots-with would-have-Jilled, which 

suar janawar khat-he. Jaran bhi ya-kd kou n^i 

the-swine animals eating-were. Moots him-to anyone not 

det-lio. 

' j 

giving-teas. 
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THE BHUKSS DIALECT OF THE TARSI. 

Tlie Tarai parg'anas of the Naini-Tal district run by the foot of the Kwinaon Hills 
along the northern border of the State of Ranipur and the districts of Bareilly and 
Pilibhit. The dialect of Rampur is Hindostani, of Bareilly Braj Bhakha, and of Pilihhit 
Kanauji. The Tarai is inhabited by a number of broken hill tribes, such as the Tharus 
and Bhuksas, as well as by immigrants from the plains. These have developed a 
mongrel mixed dialect, made up of Hindostani, Braj Bhakha, and Kanauji, wdth an 
infusion of the Kurnauni of the hills. The Tharus and Bhuksas have lost their abori¬ 
ginal languages, if they over had one. The dialect has been returned as ‘ Bhuksa ’ from 
the name of one of these tribes. I class it as a form of Braj Bhakha, hut it might just 
as easily appear as a form of Kanauji. The number of its speakers is reported to be 
199,531. 

A brief extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son wdll suffice as an 
example of this dialect, and well illustrates its mixetl character. 

In the first sentence we have kd used as a sign of the oblique genitive, which comes 
from Kurnauni. In the next line we have kd as the sign of the direct genitive which is 
Hindostani. So are kd, the sign of the accusative-dativc and words like merd, my, and 
others. On the other hand, he, were, is Braj Bhaklia, while ddo, gave, gad, went, are 
Kanauji. The only peculiar form which I have noticed is ndl (beside ne) as the sign of 
the agent case. 
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ip* xirerrst ^ % i ^ ftr 

^ ^ ^ ^ i ^ wt *mf 

I Tt? €tji ^rait sistT-% 

^ I ^ ^ 3n-% Jtra 

»ltT-T^ I ^ JER ^ ^ «Rra It® *Rt ^ 

• A 

WTsi-^ Tin ft I TPT tpR Tfrtr-% ^nftra 

Tt I ^ ^ ^;»n; 'gin^ i ^ tir 

^rriftt ^ «rarar ^ 'a;^ ’aT?t i f^-ir 

*n II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

phalang sakhas-ka do 

laura 

be. Cbh6tg-ng 

ap'ng 

A 

certain person-qf two 

sons 

were. The-younger-by 

his-own 

biia-se 

kaho ki ‘ buO, 

mera 

jo mal-ka 

hissa bai so 

father-to 

it-was-said that ‘ father, 

my what property-of 

share is that 

dg-do.’ 

Aur us-nai ap'ne 

mal 

dOnS-kO 

bit 

dad. 

giee* 

And him-hy his-own 

property hoth-to divided was-given. 

Thore 

din bad chbota 

laura 

ap^ne ' mal-ko 

ba^r-kg 

A-few 

days after the-younger 

son 

his-own property 

collected-having 

dur 

des-ko chalo-gao. 

Aur 

bah^ ja-ke 

ap'ng 
his-own N 

mal 

a-distant 

country-to went-away. 

And 

there going 

fortune 

luobapan-mi bar*bad kar*dao. 

Jab 

sab kharach 

hd-gad 

tab 

debattchery-in wasted woe-made. 

When 

all expended 

became 

then 

U6 dgs-mg baqra kal pa^-gad 

aur kbang'ko 

bhi 

tabg 

that country-in great famine 

fell 

and food-for 

evm 

in-want 

ho-gao. 

Tab us dgS'kg 

ek 

rahis-kg 

ghar-mg 

saxnil 

he-hecame. 

Then that country-if 

one 

ioell-to-do-man-of 

house-in 

joined 


h6-s;a0. Or woh sftar chugang us-kS khgt-me bhSj-dafi. Or 

he~ltecame. And he stcine to-feed him-as-for field-in it-wassent-aicajf. AnA 
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woh chaii6 lei 

he wished that 

bhar*ne-ko chalio. 
filling-for he-desired. 


j6 bakkal suar khat^bS 

what husks swine eating-may'he 


Kisi-n6 
Anybody’by 


Da dad. 
not '• it - was-given. 


woh 

those 


udar 

belly 
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BRAJ BHAKHA MERGING INTO RAJASTHANT. 

To the sooth of Braj Bhakha lie the Mswati and Jaipur! dialects of Rajasthani, into 
hoth of which it gradually merges. In Gurgaon we see it becoming Mewati. In the 
State of Bharatpur we notice the first signs of the influence of Jaipuri, which becomes 
stronger as we go south, until in the Pangs, or broken country in the south of that State, 
in Karauli, and in the east of Jaipur, we find a number of sub-dialects which are 
grouped together under the name of Pahgi. The number of speakers of these inter¬ 
mediate forms of Braj Bhakha are reported to be as follows :— 

OargaoD ......... . . 149,700 

Bharatpur ............ 502,303 

' pSng dioleota.. 774,781 


1,426,784 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of GURGAON. 

Tlie district of Gurgaon is under tho Govcramout of the Paiijab. It lias tlie riyor 
Jamna to its east, being separated by it from the district of Aligarh. To its south lie 
the district of Muttra, and tho State of Bharatpur. In Gurgaop there are three princi¬ 
pal dialects, rAz. Ahlrwati and Mewati, which are forms of llajastliaui, and Braj Bhakha, 
spoken by 119,700 people, in Palwal TahsTI, where the district moots Aligarh and 
Muttra. 

The Braj Bhakha spoken in Gurgaon is very fairly pure. It bears sliglit traces of 
the influence of the neighbouring Bajasthani. Such aro the use of the termination d 
instead of au^ for adjectives and participles, and the masculine form of the genitive 
singular {e.g. bat-ko, not bai-kau, of a share); the oliliquc ending instead of e ; and 
the use of the llajasthant form of tlie Present Definite tense, as explained under tho 
head of Braj. 

Tho use of b for au is also common in the neighbouring State of Bharatpur, Tlio 
oblique ending is usually e, as in good Braj, hut now and then wc meet «, as in tha^ 
they were. 

The word jab is used to mean ‘then,’ as well as ‘when,' as in Ilajastham. The 
imperfect tense is also formed as in that language, by adding the past tense of the 
auxiliary verb to tho verbal noun in e, as in chdhe-hb, I was, thou wast, or he was wish¬ 
ing. The past tense of the auxiliary verb is usually hu (jilural hi) as in Braj Bhakha, but 
sometimes tho (plural thd) i»borrowed from Bajasthani. Tho past participle of verbs ends 
in either yd or b, as in kahyb or kahb, he said. 

An extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will be a suflEicient 
specimen. 


rou IX, P4aT I, 


S T 2 
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Beaj Bhakha. ' (Disteict, Guegaon.) 

I ter % I ^-8 ^-8 ftt wii 

fruT I apr ar-jf i 8ft 

w 8-ft aiftft artraiT ^-f88t ^ ar aniwt 

anar 8*in-8 i ^ ara ^ ’ga?. atr-^ 8t ^ 

atanar aa-aal ar *ifaa arot i aia ftn: aaf-% Tflar-% 
atT-antt i tw 8t ax aiftan-^^aa 'aT:ia8-%-f%8 am ftn-8 ^- 
I ar aft-at f% ^aa ftaiarf-S aft ^ xfra-ar aiw ^ 
aiaia aft aaffat at ahi: at ^-at i aa fftr-if m-af atft ^ 
8ft ata-# faraft atata ? ^ 8 »jaa a^-# i aa a aaft ata-af 
ift arNNfr ^ a^8 ari?at fat % ara a-8 8ti ^ a#f-ait ^ 
a^ atft ^ ift anaat a 8^t at # i g»?ft # aftla^ aft-¥ 
aa-W aaat n 
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[No. 18.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Braj BhakhA. (District, Gcrgaon.) 

transliteration and translation. 


Ek at^mi-kfi dwai 

A-certnm man-qf two 

kahyo ki, ‘ bhai, 

it-was'said that, * brother, 
Jab to wa-kn 

Then indeed him-to 

dhan le-ke 


beta be. 
sons were. 

hamare 

my 

bat“diy6. 


TJn-te lf>h*re-«e bap-te 

Them-J't'om the-younger-by the-father-to 


bat-ko 
ska re-of 


hissa 

share 

Thorti 


haring-dwided-it-was-given. A-few 
loh*ro larika par-des-kS 


bat-dij6.* 

hav ing-divided-gi ve. * 
din pichhe sab 
days after 
cbal-diyo. 


property taken-hamng the-younger son a-foreign-country-io went-away. 


wah ap^no mal kboti 

he his-own wealth evil 

kharacb knr-clmko, 

expenditure was-made-oompletely, 
anr wah ma";au la-syb. 

and he to-heg began. 

ja lagyO. 

having-gone he-cngaged-h imself, 
charaw^ne-ke-liye ap"ne khet-ml 


ura-diyo. 

emnpany-in was-squandered. 
to wa des-mi 

then that ■ country-in 

Jab phir wabf-ke 

Then again there-of 

Tab to wS 

Then indeed that 

khanda-diyo. Aur 


all 

Anr 

And 

.sab 

all 


field-in it-was-seut-away. And he 

jo suwar kh&y-tha ap*na pet 

which swine eating-were his-own belly 

na d&-li6. Jab 

not giving-was. Then 

bap-ke kit'ne 

father-of how-many 


feedmg-of-for his-own 
ki un chhol“kS-te, 

that those husks-with, 

kare; kyo-ki use kOi 

he-may-make ; because to-him anyone 

a-ke kabo, ‘ dekho, mere 

4!ome-having it-was-said, ‘ see, my 
aur m5 bhukhan marS-bS. 

I ‘ by-hunger dying-am. 

■wa-te kahSgo ki, 
him-to I-will-say that, 

babut kard aur tfire-layak m6 beta 

nmch loas-done and ihee-of-worthy I son 

inibin *tl rabe-bai uii*mg mo-kS samajh .”' 
Idbowen are them-in me (obj.) consider. 


Aur jab 
And when 
akal par-gayo, 
a-famine fell, 

rabis-k6 

rich-inan-of{-near) 
larika-k§ suwar 
boy-as-for swine 
wah chabe-bo 
-was 


nokar 

servants 


palan 

cherishing 

hos-mi 
senses-in 
hai, 
are, 


and 

aur 

■and 

khot 

evil 


Ab 

'V 

me 

ap'nS 

bap-ke 

dborS jaQgb 

Now 

I 

my-own 

father-of 

near will-go 

h§ 

bap. 

m6-ne 

tera aur 

Dhani-ko® 

0 

father. 

me-by 

thy and 

The-Hich- One-of 


na bS. Tumhare jO 
not am. Your who 


M I 


' Here eimplj uaed as a form of respectfal uddrese to a father, 

* God ie mid to be ' tabkd DhanX,’ t.«. a rich one from whoee store ererj one is provided. 
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BRAJ BHAKHA of BHARATPUR. 

To the south of the district of Muttra lies the State of Bharatpur. The main 
language of the State is Braj Bhakha. Only in the north-west, on the border of Alwar, 
is MSwati spoken, and, on the south-west, in the hill-country bordering on Kerauli, 
pangi. The former is a dialect of Eajasthani, and the latter, a broken mixture of that 
language and Braj Bhakha. To tlio west of Bharatpur lies the Eiijasthanl-speaking 
State of Jaipur. Hence, although the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur is on the whole fairly 
pure, it shows traces of the influence of Rajasthani. 

The following figures show the estimated number of speakers of the three dialects in 


Bharatpur:— 

Brai Bh&kha ............ 502,303 

hangi.40,000 

Mfiwiiti 80,000 

Totai . . 022,303 


As a specimen of the Braj Bhakha of Bharatpur I give the first few lines of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. The following are the local peculiarities, mostly borrowed 
from Rajasthani, which differentiate it from the Standard dialect of Muttra. 

Instead of the termination an for strong adjectives and participles we have b. 
Thus, diyby he gave; paryb, lu; fell. Sometimes, however, we also fiud aw, as in bhalan, 
good; ^cJiau, high.^ There is a strong tendency to nasalise a final vowel, as injani-ki, 
to a man; ap'^nat ddu-tm, {he said) to his father. In some cases tliis final nasal appears 
to represent an old neuter gender, as in ap"nd dhan, his own wealth. The vowels b and 
w seem to be interchangeable. Thus the sign of tlie aceusative-dative is ho or h^, and 
both hJmkhB and bhukhU are used to mean ‘by luinger,’ Strong nouns in d do not 
change in the oblique form, in this following Rajasthani; thus, chhbrd-n^, by the son. 
Sometimes such nouns sul)stautiv(3 end in an or b, not d. Thus, the list of words 
received from Bharatpur gives mhaurau, a mouth, and sbnb (another neuter form), gold. 
In one case, in the specimen, we have a strong adjective, chhbfd, small, ending in d in 
the nominative, with an oblique form in c. 

The past tense of the verb substantive is hau, as in Braj Bhakha. The list of words 
gives an additional form, haiau or hatyau. Ilaiati is like the Bund^li and Kanauji hath. 

In the active verb, the definite present is made as in Rajasthani by conjugating the 
simple present with the present of the verb substantive. This is sometimes found in 
the Braj of Muttra, but appears to be universal in Bharatpur. The tense is conjugated 
as follows:— 

Sing. Flur. 

1. tndi'U-hu mdraz-hat 

2. mdrai-hai mdrau-hau 


3. mdrai'hai 


mdrai-ha^t 


There are several examples in the specimen. 

The only other peculiarity worth noting is the use of instead of bhayaut li® 
became. 


* These examples arc quoted from a Hat of words received from Bharatpur, but not here printed. 
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Buaj BhIkha. (State, Bhakatptjb.) 

ipif ^ StTT % I ^ ^ 

wsr-w tT €t ^ 3 ?tI # I ^ ?jT-5f 

^ ^ I ^ ^ fipT Slf* llto «»TT 

^ ^ «r?f «TO»it 

w fjRTT I 3ra ^4-n ^->rat «it ^ 

wrft araw It# #T # I m #T 

^ 1^# Ttw T»l«iT# ?r?f anr T# I #?: str-sf 

^T-f^ I #t # ^ ^arr ^-?f # 

«ni# ^ *n# I ^ #4 «tfi: tr i 

3R ^ f# TW 5IT-iF ^ ttft 

w 9 :a vs/ • Cf 

^ ^-Tt-T ^ ^ ^ \ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek jani-kl do chliora he. Aui bin-mai-tai chhote 

A-certain person-of two sons were. And them-in-from the-younger 

chh6ra*nl ap'nai dau-tai kahi, ‘ dauji, dhan-mi-ts jo 

8on~by Ms-own father-to it-was-said, *father^ the-property-in-from what 

m6rS bat-ml awai so mo-kS d5u.’ Aur wa-ni ap*nS dhan 

my share-in may-come that me-to give* And him-hy his-own wealth 

bin-kfi bSt diyo. Aur ghani din nSi bito chhote 

them-to dividing was-given. And many days not passed the-younger 

chhora aphiS bat-kS ikat^a le-kai dor des-k8 digir-gayo, 
son his-own share-to together iaken-having a-far country-to went-awayt 
aur waha luohch*pan€-mi ap‘nB dhan bigar-diyO. Aur jab 
and there riotous-living-in his-own wealth was-squandered. And when 

warpai-ti sab u^h-gayd tab wa d&j-mi. baro-bhari jawai 

htm-near-from all had-been-wasied then that country-in a-very-great famine 

paryo, aur wo bhukhS maribe lagyo. Tab wo ohal-diyo aur wa 

fellt and he by-hunger to-die began. Then he wmt-away and that 
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dSs-kfi ek rali*waia-k§ yahS jai rahyo. Aur wa-ni 

country~of one inhabitanUof near haeing-gone remained. And him-hg 

wa-kS ap*iii kbetan-ml suar ghSr'bS-pai kar-diyo. Aur jo 

him^aB’for his^oton fields^ sicine tending-for it-was-employed. And what 

bhusi Buar khawai-h6, warti wo ap*nS pgt bhar*nS chahb-hau. 

chaff Bwine eating^were, that-bg he his-own belly to-Jill tcishing’Was. 

Pan k6i ad'mi w^kS nSi dei. Aur jab wa-kS soch huo, 

Suf any man him-to not gives. And lohen hinuio thought became, 

tab wa-nS " kahi, * mgrS dau-ki kit‘ni-bl ad.‘mi rot? 

then him-by it-was-said, * my father^of how-many •verily men bread 

kbii-hai, aur bach-rahai-hai; aur mai bhukhn marS-hS.’ 

eatmg-are, and saved-remaining-are; and I of-hunger dying-am* 
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THE BROKEN DIALECTS OF THE PANGS. 


The State of Karauli lies between the river Chambal and Jaiimr. Its physical as¬ 
pects arc thus described in the Imperial Gazetteer ;— 

Hills and broken ground characterise almost the whole temtrvrj, which lies iMtlnu a tract locally toniieil 
the *Diing' being the name given to the rugged x-egion vxliich lies above the naiiow valley of the Chambal, 
The principal bills in the State are on the northoi ti boi'dor, whei'e scveial ranges lUii along or paiallel to the 
frontier line, forming formidable baiTiers , but there are no lofty peaks, the highest being less than 1,400 f('et 
above sea-level .... Along the vallej of the Chambal aii irregular and loftv ■wall of rock separates tin 
lands on the river bank from the uplands, of ■which the southern part of the .State consists From tho sum nuts 
of the passes fine views are often obtaiuablo, the rocks standing out in striking eontiast to the comparative!v 
rich and undulating plain below, through which winds tho gUtlering rivei For some miles flip country north 
of these passes is high, and too rocky to be deeply cut by ravines oi to lx- pierced for water, and the few 
inhabitants depend upon tanks and dams , but further north the country IiiIIh, tho alluvial deposit is deeper, 
level ground becomes more frequent, and hills stand out more markedly, while in the neighbourhood of the 
City of Karauli the low ground is cut into a labyrinth of ravines 


According to the Census of 1891, the poimlation of Karauli w;is 150,587, divided thus 


according to language ;— 

Jadobiitf 

Daugi 

Urdu 

Others 


80,000 

10,000 

0,5S7 


ir.ti,.^87 


Of tliese Urdu is spoken by the Patliaus and Muhiiniiiiadaiis of tlio. State, and Ity 
tho educated portion of the urban population In the plains country, which is lutiiuly 
inhabited by Kajputs of tluj Yadava or 'Jado tribe, tho language spolen is ilio Jildobatl 
form of Braj Bhakhii, and has been described awfe (j)]). 2S)8 and IL). Tho broken hill 
country, known as the Dang, is the homo of Dangl. The Dang, with its language, 
extends beyond the limits of Karauh State, to the north into BayaTia Tahsil of Blniratpur 
in the south of that State, and to the west into Jaipur. Tn tho latter State, be,sides Dangi 
proper, we find variations of it, called pSgar-wara, Kalimal, and Dangl Jiang, all spoken 
in the broken country bordering on Karauli. The pt'ople who S 2 )eak Dahgl are mostly 
Gujars, 

The following are the figures for the various forms of Dahgi:— 

P«hgl proper, or Ka-kacbhu-ki boll, 

Karauli 60,000 

Bharatpur ...... ... 40,000 

Jaipur^ .... ..... 404,436 


- 504,436 

D5gar-wafa of Jaipur 108,766 

Kalim&l of Jaipur .......... 81,216 

P&Agbbang of Jaipur ..... .... 80,363 


ToTAt . 774,781 


For Pangi proper, I propose to give specimens of that spoken in Karauli and Jaipuf. 
The P^gl of Bharatpur 'closely resembles that of Jaipur, showing, however, greater 
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' Includes 217,531 sjicaken of a mixed dialect 
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affinities with the Braj Bhakha spoken immediately to its north, specimens of it are 
unnecessary. Of the other Jaipur dialects, I give specimens only of Pangbhahg. The 
otl)er8 are intermediate between it and parigi of Jaipur. I also give a List of Words 
and PhrEiscs in the Pangi of Karauli and Jaipur, and in all the three other dialects 
of the latter State. 

The examination of all the forms of speech current in Jaipur has been greatly 
facilitated by a hook which w ill he frequently referred to in the following pages :— Spe- 
€im,em of the DiolecU apolcen in the State of Jeypore, prepared, at the instance of His 
Highness The Malitiraja, by the Kev. G. Macalister, M.A., in the year 1898. This 
admimble work gives a vocabulary, grammars, and specimens of all the dialects spoken 
in the 8taU3. It contains many details wliicli cannot find jdaco in the present 
Survey. 

Pangi oxhil)its Braj Bliakha in the act of shading off into Bajastliani. In the 
standard dialect of tlu) south of the Braj tract we have, indeed, noticed the use of a form 
of the present definite {Juir^-hau instead of kar‘‘tu-hav, I am doing) whicli is borrowed 
from tJiat language, and in the centre of Bharatpur otlicr examjdes of its influence have 
Ijecn ])ointed out, but in both these cases tlic instances are sporadic. In the Hang dialects, 
on the other hand, tliey are quite common, and give a distinct colour to the whole. Pangi, 
in short, shows the tirst signs of idioms AvJiicli m'(; shall meet more and more frequently 
as w(i go west, till they arrive at tlnar fnllost development in Gujarati. In one notable 
instance (the impersonal us<; of the ])ast tense of a transitive verb) we lind the Gujarati 
idiom already ostablislied in the HfingT of Jaipur. 

As in many rude languages, w(“ find idioms preserved, wdiich thrown light on more 
abraded forms employed in more civilised speeches. For instance (as in old Gujarati) 
pangi clearly forms n dative by putt ing the genitive into the locative case. Thus, merby 
•of me, makes a loe.ati^■e merai, which means ‘ to me.’ This explains the origin of the 
Hindi suffix kb (Braj Bhakha kau), which is really the locative of the genitive post¬ 
position ka (Braj Bliakha kau)} 

We have noticed in the Braj Bliakha of Aligarli and of the east of Agra a curious 
jironoun of the third person, gu, or gwa. The corresponding form in Dangi, wha or hwtty 
probably indicates the origin of this peculiar form. Wha is only another form of the 
familiar wah. 

In Braj Bhaklu'i nouns form (amongst several methods) their oblique plural in n 
preceded by a short vowel. Thus, ghbrd, a horse; ghbran-kau, of horses: ndri, a woman; 
nnrin~kau, of iv^omen. In Bajasihani, these end in a nasalised long vowel. Thus, ghbrd- 
kby ndrya-kb. Pangi occupies an intermediate position,^and exhibits a form older than 
either, from which both are derived. The oblique plural ends in n, always preceded by 
a long vuwel. Thus, ghbran-kb, of horses; ndrin-kby of women; din or dan, a day; 
dindn-hb or dandn-kb, of days. 

In all the Western Hindi dialects, the past tense is simply the past participle of the 
verb without any suffix. We have seen that in Eastern Hindi and Bihari (and other 
languages of the group) certain suffixes are added to the verb in all its tenses. Thus 

* K6 is derived diwclly fitjm an old form kaku, vyhich m its turn repnsents the Sanskrit kfiti. iwjiieli in 

Sanskrit means ' for ’) is the locative of krtta^, whicli itself is the ong^ ^ Umdi hS mesniuf ' of'. 
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(Eastern Hindi) mdrya-s, lie struck. This «-8ufiix is, as has been explained, tbc relic 
of an enclitic personal pronoun. 

We shall see, in dealing with Jaipur!, that this very termination can also be added 
to words, but here it is recognised as a distinct enclitic word, not as verbal termin' 
ations, and can be added or not at will. Thus, gayu or gayo-s, he went (it will be 
noticed that the same peculiarity occurs in Eanajihari Bundeli, vide posty p. 485). 

This enclitic is common in Ilangl, as in buhn-s, she was called. 

In Western Hindi the sign of the Agent case is ne or tuti. In Eajasthani and 
Gujarati this case takes no postposition, but ne or nai is us(’!d to indicate the Accusative- 
dative. Tn Dangi nai is used (in the case of juonouns) for both the Agent and the 
Accusative-dative. In the first case it is used with the form of the nominative, and in 
the latter case with the oblique form. Thus, iat~uai, by thee ; tb-nai, or td-k&, to th('e. 
Here we see the postposition in the actual circumstances of the change of its meaning. 

In liajastliani the conjunctive participle may be formed by adding ar to the root. 
Thus, maraVy having struck. In Western Hindi it is formed by adding the suffix kaVy 
the letter i being optionally added at the same time to the root. Tims, mar-kaVy or rndri- 
kar. In l)ahgi, it is formed by suffixing kar, or by adding ar or ir. Thus, tnar-kar, 
mdrar or mdrir. Here we see the origin of the suffix ar. It is formed by the elision 
of the k of kar, and that this is the fact is proved hy the form mdrir, which is evidently 
a contraction of the form This, also, incidentally throws light on the Kaja- 

sthani genitive in rb. The Marwarl ghbrd-rb is by j)arity of reasoning a contraction of 
ghord-karb, just as tlie Bengali hdlaker, of a boy, is a contraction of hdJaka-ker. 

Owing to the interesting character of these Hang dialects, I have appended a special 
List of Words and Sentences, which illustrates their various forms. 
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pangt of karauli. 

Ill the State of Karauli, Dangl is reported to he spoken hy (>0,000 people Here it 
is a rude Braj Bhuklia, with a strange vocabulary, and various infusions of Jaipuri. 
Two speciinens are j^iveri,—a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and a letter 
written in the locality, givini just as it was put down, excerpt tliat the forinnl salutation 
at the cornmenceinont has been oniittod. The following are the principal divergencies 

from Standard Braj Bhaklia which should he noted. 

Pronunciation. —Tin* letter a often hecoines i in an nnaceenfed syllable, as in Zid/iA:, 
a child ; siirij, the siiu. The letters e and ai are apparently interchangeable. Tt is quite 
common to find the same word spelt vntb one or other indiifiTently. Thu8,^j/_fn/or 
he heals. So o aud fiu arc absolutely interchangeahlt*. Thus, maura, monl, nidrci, or 
even miitul, a son. So cltaltjb or chalyau, he went. Tin; letter h is sometimes inserted 
between two vowels, as in fifi/iar, swine. It is sometimes omiHed, as in ran for rahait, tn 
remain WIk'u a vowid precedes a doubled consonant, it may be lengthened, and one 
eonsonant of the douldel omitted. Thus, Mar for uftar, an ansniv In tlu' nord khiip, 
well, an initial k has hecome kh. Instances of contraction are bhol or bhanf, for bohnf^ 
much, and dbk for db-rk, one or (wo. 

Strong nouns which in Braj Bliakha cud in a, here usually end m an or b. I'hus, 
(jhbrau, a horse. A few nouns of relationship, such as maUfb, a son, still ('nd in a. The 
ohliciue form singular of nouus in ou (d), usually ends in e, as in ghore-kau, of a horse. 
Tho Kajastliani form in d is, howev(‘r, also common. Thus, from balyb, baigd-kM, to the 
mother. Note that this word ends in b, although it is huninine. The Nominative 
Plural usually takes the form ghbre, hut occasionally wo have glibrd. The ohlique plural 
usually takes the form glibrd7i. Tho long vowel in tho last syllable of the oblique plural 
is typical of Piingi. Sometimes wo have dn instead of un, as \rL jeg"ren-ke, to the calves, 
nom. sing. Nouns like mnurfi haA'e ohl. sing, and nom. plur. mourd, and old. 

plur, maurdti. Nouns ending in consonants have a noin. plur. in d, as in din, a day, 
dind, days; purikli, a father, plur. pnrikhd. The oblique plural ends in an, en, or an, as 
in dinan Qv dinett, janen {jan, a jiersou), and purikhdn. Nouns in t and ^preserve 
tho long vowel in tlie oblique plural. IXms, meh"7mtl, a servant, has meh"natin : and 
panirii, a bulTalo calf, has parurdn. 

The case suffixes are the same as in Braj, but there are also some irregular forms. 
Thus, fur the accusative-dative, hesides kau, ke, and ku, we have ne (proj>erly belonging 
to the case of tbe agent). Thus, win I'upaigdn’US lai-lal, take those rupees. The suffixes 
■of the instrumental-ablative are su, se, sb, with llio usual A'ariations, but very common is 
pai-se, as in wd-pai-se laidai, take from him. We have even pal (properly belonging to 
the locative) used alone as an ablative in sentences such as mb-pai digyau ndne jat, it 
is not gone by me, I cannot go. 

Besides tho two ordinary senders, masculine and feminine, tliere are diatinot traces 
of a neuter, which is indicated by tho naealisation of a final «« or d. Thu8.mj«yo» 
8iitt*-p«i/i>, tho water ha' dried up; sukhd-kat paryd, & famine fell; UcharyS, it was 
considered (by him), he considered ; ap’nd pg(, his own belly 

The pronoun of the first person i„ kS. hi mi. or mai. ' The genitives plu«l of the 
first and second persons are (1) hamdrau or ham-rau, (2) or HySrap. 
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The oblique forms plural are haman and tuman, respectively. The genitive of ap, self, is 
<ip"nau or dp-kau. As pronominal adverbs note Jha, here; jab, at this time, as well as 
‘ when ’; bha there. 

The verbal irregularities are few in number. There is a negative verb substantive. 
The only form noted is ndne, which moans both ‘ I am not ’ and ‘ he is not.* We have 
Already noted tidni, I am not, in Sikarwaii Braj Bhakha. 

As in Bhadauri Bundeli, the initial h of the verb sul)8tantive is often dropped wlien 
the verb is used as an auxiliary. Sometimes y is inserted. Thus we have, rbpat-e, he 
sets up; jdt-ye, he goes; det-d, he was giving ; chavat-e, they were grazing. The full 
form is also used, as in ddlat-hai, he is walking about. 

The definite present generally prefers the llajasthani principle of conjugating the 
auxiliary with the simple present, instead of with the present participle. 

The past participle nearly always ends in ymi. Sometimes the y is omitted. We 
have both chukyau and chukau, he finished. 

Precative forms of the impeiutive are alyd, come ; dhb-ghdlijuu, give ; lljau, take, 
and d?jan, give. 

The following is a list of unusual words which occur in the specimens. Verbs arc 
quoted under their root, forms :— 
d/i/fiH, weaiy. 
drd, a wall-niche. 
dJhyU or aujhU, again. 
katthdn, a buffalo. 
kiikas, a husk. 
khirak, a cattle-pon. 
gknr, to fig lit. 
dial it, durable. 
diJiaffd, good, handsome. 
jeg^’ro, a calf. 
tarak-de, to walk away, 
fdm-purl, evasion. 
ihdtli"ru, dry stalks of bajra. 
dig, to walk. 
ddl, to wander about. 
dhuk-le, to see. 
ddju, a father. 
dhd-ghdl or dho-de, to give. 

ndkh, to leave behind. In Jaipur this means ‘ to vomit.’ 
nydr-phus, straw and chaff, fodder. 
pdnyau, water. 

pUtak, in tody phitak aujhi, he came to his senses. 

phii8, chaff. 

haiyb, a mother. 

haii'^hdni, a woman, a wife. 

hhdg^ld, a friend. 

Mia, a brother. 
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hhust to bark (like a dog). 
maluk, haiidjK)me, good. 
mukHau, much. 

meh^nati, or mehanti, a servant. 
rdhau, a stove. 
lagan, enmity. 

Idr, to throw food before cattle, to tend tliem. 
Idthd, grown up. 

Idhyau, blood. 

hal, to move (intransitive). 
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I No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Grou^ 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BrAJ BhaKUA (PlNGi), 


(S'I'ATE, KaEAITLL) 


Specimen I. 

^ ^ t I 5^ ^T-Sr 

^IT ^ ^ itt ^ jTf.jRt I 

imj.% .jRTpft ftgyjT srfe I ^JR-S btNt ^ ^ 

^wfe ?T '^-irar ^ »rf 

’Era f^vi I 31^ ^ jrani-^^ »if 

wT ^ ^t sniT % Isfr i ft tn l^-ff ^ftra-^ 
trat wf T’ra ^ 1 HT-^ sa-^ ^ 

\ m ^?ira-4 ^ srr-% wff f j »Rft i 

fftt srft I 5ra fqtT’R ^ ’^ift % ^ 

t «! Ht?T f^-t 'arar ^ V »re?r "i 

m-t «f-$ ^ sn^ft ^l^#^t ^ tm ft> 

.Rnd tfra ^-% i sraf-^ sift t# i 

^ w irat sni Ttf^-t « 
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[ No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BeAJ BhAKHA (l)ANGi). 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Central Group. 


( State, Karauli.) 


Kcji ad“nii-ke 

A-certain man~of 

dfiju-su kahl, 

the-father-to H-'iras-mid, ‘ 0 

wav uiO-ko bat-de.’ I'al) bap-m" 

that me~to dknde-gwe* Then the-father-hij 

Kaclihuk tbore-T dinan-uil Ihaurya. raorA, 

8onie few'even days-in the-younger son 


do mora lie. Wiu-iue-se IbaurO niOra-iic 

lioo sons were. Them-in-front fhe-yoiingcr son-hy 

‘are daju, bisudba-mr ]0 nierO bat hai. 
father, properiy-in what iny share is, 

l)isiullia bat-dini. 

property tcas-dir ided. 

sab bisudhil sainell 

atl property hacing-nollected 


ap“in 
h is-oicn 


dur par-des-kS chalyo-gayO, 

a-far Jorergn'Goimtry-to ivent-awny. 


khuy-die sab 

haring-wasted all 

ganiay-chiikyau, 
wasted-was-cmnpletely, 

nanga be 

naked haring-bccomc 

koi-ke jha 


bisudha. 

ihe-property 

tab bba 
then there 
baitbyO. 
sat-down. 


aur bba 
and there 

lutay-dTiii. 

was-squandered 


guJflinyo-se 
dehanehcry-in 

r) ab 

IFhen 


baro bliari sukba-kal jiavyO 

a-great heavy dry-time fell, 

AVo wa des-ine ])asibe-^A’■alv 
He that country-in dweller 


sab dill a 

all days 
sabe 

everything 

miv w 6 
and he 

ek 
one 


rab''be lagyO. Wa-iie 


certain-person-of near to-dwell began. ITrni-by 


wa-ku 
h iin 


suhar 

cbaray'‘be 

pathjiyan. 

BliE jA kukns-k 

11 sub 

swine 

to-feed 

it-was-sent. 

There vdiat husks 

the-sw 

wa-se 

a. ^ 

ap no 

pet 

bhar'*bO Iiicbarvo. 

« 

AVa-kfi 

that-by 

his-own 

belly 

to-fill 

it-was-thought. 

Him-to 

det- 

0. 

Jab 

way 

pbitak 

Sfljlll 


ap-ke klietan-me 
hvnself-of Jlelds-m 

cbnr“t-e, 


gwing-was. 

kabi 

it-was-said 

ubar 

exceeding 

•j ^ 

jba-sO 

here-froni 

“ are bap. 


father-qf 


0 father, me-hy thee-qf before on-sin-sins-of 


koi nabi 

anyone not 

aur wa-ne 

io-him discrimination became-apjjareiit and him-by 

daju-kc jba bliot meli^iiatiii-kau pet-se 
near many sermnts-to belly-than 
blmkban iiiarn. Ja-se 

of-hunger die This-byii.e. hence) 
bba w'a-se kahSgo, 
there him-to I-will-sayt 
dhaiidho karyau-hai. 
occupation made-has-been. 


At-this-timc 

ke, ‘ mere 
that, ‘ my 

roti bOy-hai, 

bread u, 

daju-ke 

ihe-father-qf house {-to) I-irAll-go, 

m6-nd tere agari papai-pap-kau 


aur 

and 

gbar 


me 

I 


jaiigo, 


aur 

and 
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Mi terO ISiilo baj'be-waro nahi rahyau. Moy tb t6r^ ek 
I thy son one-who-is-called not was. Me thou thy one 

mehanti-ki nai rakhi-le.” ’ 
servant-of like keep." ’ 


VOL. IX, PART I 
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[ No. 21.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bea.i Bii\kha (l)AN<ii). (State, Karauli.) 

Specimen II. 

^ ^ 

gHTT 3fet fft ^cr-% I 

^ ^ ^trtt wt ^ I firsrr 

, Os ^ 

Sft i»rT3T-%' ^T-^fTT sfT% arm-it i f »pm Jitm i 

^rm*! Tttm i Tra ■?! ^tm-if-t ^-grr5Snt i 

Tt gftl ^rT-% \ w-% Km KKKfm iKtm ^ 'amr 

Km ?k- 4 I WKK-K KWKimt Kw m *rf-% ?:mi-^ct-% i 

wt Im ift K m I Imr^ f%TK-K kk 

iramK-^ saTt-lSK KTTW I fUmf 4t KTK T?m KTK-i I 

tra fMKT TK K’TKK-K ffK-Kfs Ktw I KK ^ wf I 

^ 1%fr«r I ff Km KTK!^ I KT-if-t K m KKKi fW 

I ff nt Km fKKTT^ fKKTTt^ KT!^ I Ki-^ Ktf 

f?KK-W ^ KTK!^ I KKTK ^KI-K TK I KKK-^ gKR^ 

I ^ KT-ir-?^ ft kk kktk wk-^ ft-mf^ i ^ KJtKt 
ft-K^-^ I ft ftKf ffKT-K KtK % I ^ KKKT KTKKf-% 

!#Nft Kt Ttf ftt-^ KTT-if ?ftK kW KT% Kmt-# I ft m-f-t 
KKKJ fKT'ft ^ K»fT ^ SffT KraT i(-% KKT-«|^ KiTK-fK I 
ft Kit ffff ife-Ktraft I fiift tKHK ^ O K«KK ttHlg. ll 
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[No. 21.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Beaj Bhakha (DangI). (Statk, Kaiiavli.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Mai mukHe-u. dinau-se tumaii-kau likh-likha luir-ehukau 

I many-aho days-from you-fo wriUng-wnfwg ani-th'cd-coinplotcly 
ki jha dag-me dhor-dharon-kO iiyar-pJius biii nano 

that here the-J)ang-in the-cattle-herd-for ntraw-chaff {\x'. fodder) even not 
raliyau. Panyai5-pa,t nadi-mP suklii-gayS. Tuinare ininvi-so kattlian-ku 

icm. Water-stream the-river-in dried-ment. Your son-to hvffalo-to 

tliath*re laribe-ki kahat-lii?, 16 tara-lurl karat-hai. 

dry-stalks-of-hajrn throivlng-of{-ioord) saying-f-am, then evasion doi?fg-he-is. 

Mora lOtha lio-gayo, io-blii hal-i jaiiat bujliat 

The-hoy grovon-up became, nevertheless noiv-even knowing understanding 

nano. Ab dhuk-l6, bliia, torO ninra j6g''rcn-k6 Jar-lar lilil 

he-is-not. Now see, brother, thy son the-calves-to tending even 

iiane jS't-ye. H3 ])liusat bhusai tbaki niaryau. Hamaii-so 

is-not going-is. 1 harking harking being-weary am-dead. Me-with 

dincn-ko dineii-sr; lagan r6])at-6. Ab li6 bakhar-ine-so kiirlii-jungo. 

days-of days-from enmity sefting-np-he-is. Now I house-in-from will-go-away 

M'O ghnribo dolat-hai. Mai-n6 ])Iiut Kain'jliay bnjhay 

Jle for-fighting wandering-is Me-hy much remonstrating explaining 

kahyau, to aujbu utar nant^ dot-i. Kaiyo janon-no 

was-said, still again anstoer he-is-not giving-even. Several persons-hg 

sam^jliayo, tab w6 bha-FO tarak-dot-liai. Tai-iiO jlia 

it-was-remonstraled, then he there-frmn walking-away-is. Thee-hy here 

baiyo bhi nai ran dini. Jab bair“l)ani jhaup*rI-so 

mother also not to-rexnain was-ollowed When {my-)wifc the-hut-from 

khirak-mP awat-e, tab parurun-kn nyar-pbus dfirH-yo. Mo-pa’’ 

the-pen-in coming-is, then hnffalo-calves-to fodder giving-she-is. Me-hy 

tanak bhi nane halyau digyau ja<-i. Al), bhia, in 

a-Uttle even ia-nof moving walking going-even. Now, brother, these 

rup^kan-se din-uthi lohyau sukhat-hai. Ali tii jha alyO 

conducts-fi'om day-arising blood dryipg-np-is. Now thou here please-come 

Hn likhi chukyau. Ab ho nfmo jan’tau. A-mF-so 

J ho/ving-written finished. Now I am-not knowing. This-in-from 

VOL. TV, I’AAT I. 2x2 
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tu sab samajh bujh 

thou all understand knoio 
nihar“tau atyau ho-chalyau 

watching weary became. 


lijau. HS to bat nihartau 

please-take. I indeed ihe-road watching 
Nal-to tliore dinan-mi bs aw'tau. 

Otherwise a-few days-in I shalhcome. 


Anaj kuthlla-ine 

The-oorn the-granary-in 

chaiyyegau. Aur 

tcill-he-necessary. And 


ran 

to-remain 

a-in€‘-te 

Udn-frovn. 


dijau. 

please-allow. 
do man 

two maunds 


Haman-kan rauk^tau 
Me~to much 


anaj 

grain 


Jhandu-kau 

Jhandu-to 


dho-gbalijau. 

please-givc^away. 


Moy jbar^nO bo-gayau-bau. So dok dina-so 

To-me diarrhoea become-was. That two[-or)~one days-from 


kal hai. Aur 

Nanua 

hliav^le-se 

4 ' 

ter-ke 

kijo 

ke 

rahe 

peace is. Ami 

Nanud 

friend-to 

seen-hamng 

please-say 

that 

the-stove 

/V 

plchluVke nre-me 

tin 

rupaia 

nakhi 

ayau-h§. 


So 

bchind-qf niche-in 

three 

rupees 

having-left 

come-I-am. 

Therefore 

lia,t-m?-se 

maluk 

chain 

agar^khi aur 

panha 

aur 

chhatta 

th e-niarket-imfrom handsome 

lasting 

shirt and 

shoes 

and 

a-selected 

kakha hVke 

baiya-ku phay-dey. Wo jha 


mill 

comb takcn-havmg 

the-mother-to make-over. She here 

having-joined 

l)het-jay“gi. Mill 

Besakh 

sudi 

7 Samhat 

1960. 



tmll-mcet^-me), Date 

Baisakh 

bright-half 7 Year 

me. 




FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I am weary with writing to you this long time, that there is no food for the cattle 
in this jungle. The very water in the streams has dried up. When I tell your son 
to give the buffaloes bajrd stalks be shirks the work. The boy is now grown up, but 
still be won’t understand anything. Look here, brother, your son won’t even go to 
feed the calves. I rail and bark at him till I am tired, and the only result is that 
be hates me more and more every day. Now I won’t stay in this house any longer. 
He goes about seeking whom be can fight with. No matter bow much I reason with 
liim, bo won’t give mo an answer. A number of people have reasoned with him, but 
he just walks away from them. You did not let even my mother stay here, and so 
my wife has to feed the hulfalo-calves when she goes out from the hut to the cattle 
pen. I am quite unable to get about myself Now, brother, through these goings-on 
ray blood is fairly drying up. Please come here yourself. I have already (before) 
written to ask you this. Now I don’t know anything. From this letter you can 
understand the state of affairs. I am weary watching the road for your coming, 
If you don’t, I leave this in a few days and go to you. 

Lot the corn stay in the granary. We’ll want a great deal. You may give two 
maunds of corn to Jhandu. I have been ill with diarrhcea, but have been better for 
the last day or two. Tell my friend Nanua that I have left three rupees in the wall- 
niche behind the stove. I want him to buy with them a handsome, durable shirt, and a 
pair of shoes, and a good comb, and to make them over to my mother. She will come 
here and see me. Dated 7th of the bright half of Baisakh, Sam. 1956. 
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DANGT OF JAIPUR. 

The Pahgi proper of Jaipur is spoken in the north-west corner of the state on 
the borders of Bharatpur and KarauIL It is continuous with the Pahgi of tlie former 
state. To the west of the Pahgi proper, along the southern border of Alwar, there 
is a mixed dialect, through which pangl shades off into Jaipuri. It may also he 
included under the head of Pahgi. The number of speakers is reported to be as 
follows:— 

pangl proper . . ... ... IPtl 90.') 

.Mixed dialect .... .... . . 217,531 

Total . 404,430 


As ill the case of the other Jaipur dialects I am indebted to the Jte\-. G. Macalister 
for the two excellent specimens of Pahgi proper which follow. The grammatical 
sketch of the main peculiarities of the dialect is based on his grammar, and on 
the specimens. 

Fronuiiciatioil. —hike all the Jaipur dialects pangi shows a marketl preference 
for the cerebral n (which is strongly jn’onouncod) over the dental n which we meet in 
Braj. In fact we may say that every n which represents a medial single n in Prakrit 
is corohral: while only the few tliat represent a double nn in Prakrit are dental. Thus, 
the w a man, has a cerebral l)ecause in Prakrit the word is yawn, but sonu, 

gold, has a dental n, because the corresponding Prakrit word is sound or sonno, with 
a double nn. Mr. Macalistm' states that a medial I is also pronounced as a cerebral, and 
it is probable tliat the same rule applies in this case also. The cerebral I (®) is not 
written in the specimens, so I do not mark it in the transliteration. 

There is a tendency to disa.spLration in the middle or at the end of a word. Thus, 
we have bhukari for bfiukhan, by hunger; kai for kahl, said ; hat for hath, a hand; char 
for charh, mount. 

The letter ch sometimes becomes s, as in sbsi for sbehi, he thought. 

Mr. Macalister always traiLslitcrotcs a final y preceded by a long vowel as ya, thus, 
wdya, to him ; jdya, he goes; khbya, having lost. 

As an instance of contraction wc may quote Ihbrb for lahuro, small. 

When the letter a falls in an unaccented syllable, it is liable to be changed to i. 
Thus, bdlik, for bdlak, a boy; pbhhir, for pbkhar, a tank. So u becomes a in thdkar for 
thdkur. 

Nouns, adjectives, and participles, which in Braj Bhcakha end in au, in this dialect 
end in b. Thus, jetoard, a rope; bhalb, good. The y is preserved in the past participle, 
as in chalyb (Braj BhakhS, chalyan), not chalb, he went. 

Nouns are declined much as in the Pahgi of Karauli. There is the same typical 
retention of the long vowel in the oblique form plural. 

As a rule strong masculine nouns (as distinct from adjectives and participles) end 
in a, not b. The termination a is Jaipuri and is occasionally met with. Now and 
then we meet thus, sbnu, gold ; jam, a person. Of nouns of this class, the oblique 
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singular as well as the nominative plural ends either in e, as in Braj Bhakha, or in 
d, as in Jaipur!. Nouns in d have only the form in d. Thus, potd, a grandson ; accusa¬ 
tive potd-k^, noin. plur. pdtd ; ghord, a horse or horses. The other nouns seem to 
prefers. Thus, from (or-ior/fu), a dweller, liave as genitive rah“be~ 

wdle-ku, and from janu, obliqueTlie oblique plural of all these nouns ends in an 


or <?«(, fis in potdn-k^ or pdfen-k^, to grandsons. 

Masculine nouns ending in a consonant have a nominative plural in d, as in dind, 
days. The oblique plural ends in an, as dindn. Sometiini's we have the Braj Bhaklia 
termination an, as in ndk’ran-kd, of servants 

Feminine nouns in 7, such as chhorh a girl, have ohl, sing, and noin. jdur. chhor'i, 
and ohl. plur. chhor/n. 

The case suffix('s an* the following:— 

Agent. nd 

Acc.-dat. k%,, kd, kai 

Ohl.'instr, id, id, tat, pai-td, pai-id, kai-td 
Gen. kd, olil. inasc. ke; fern. ki. 

Loc. tnd, in ; pai, maW, on. 


The oblique masculine of the genitive is sometimes (as in .Taijnirl) kd, as in u 
ddS'kd ek rah''he-wdld’k{; dhigdrd, near an inhabitant of that country. 

Tlic accusative-dative sometimes takes the termination ga, as in pdidya, to a 
grandson. There is also, as usual, an instrumental in an, as in bhuhau, by hunger, 

'fherc arc traces of a neuter gender. Thus, mnyU, it was heard, he heard. Strong 
adjectives which in Braj Bhakha end in an, in this dialect end in 0, 'vvilh an oblique 
masculine in d or e. Thus, hhald, good, oblique hhald, bhald. 

As regards PronOUnS, that of the second person has its plural (nominative and 
ohli(pie) tow, not turn, and a genitive plural or fydrd. ‘ He,’‘ that,’is or 

w/m ; ohl. sing. ; nom. plur we, obi. plur. tin. An optional form of the acc.-dat, 
sing, is wdya. 

‘ This ’ is yd or 7; sing. obi. yd ; ace -dat. ydt/a ; plur. nom, yd ; obi. in. 

Another word for ‘ that ’ is jd; sing. ohl. jd ; acc.-dat. Jdya ; plur. nom. Jo; obi. jin. 
So alsoyfl&, ‘then,’ as well as ‘ when.’ 

The Relative pronoun is jd, declined exactly like yd, <hat. 

Kdn is ‘ who?’ kd, ‘ what? ’ and kachbii, anything. Hence, l)ahgl is also called 
Kd-kachhd-kl boll. Kdn or kdn is any. None of these change their bases in declen¬ 
sion. 

The genitive of dp, self, is dp-kd or dp"nd. The word is sometimes (as in Jaipur!), 
used to mean ‘ we.’ Quite frequently, the personal pronouns merd, wd-kd, etc., are 
used where, according to the rules of Braj Bhaklia, we should expect dpTnd. 

The Verb Substantive i^ the same as in Braj Blnikha, except that one of the forms 
of tlie pa.st is hattyd inslead of hutau. Ifattyd is also used as the participle 

of haihd, to hecoinc. Other forms of this latter verb arc 1 pres., hdw; 1 fut., /i%d ; past, 
hnyd ; conjunctive participle iini (not hwai), hair, etc. 

The conjugation of the Active Verb is on the whole the same as in Braj Bhakha. 
The definite present follows the Rajasthani principle of conjugating the auxiliary verb 
aith the simple pre.sent tense, and not with the present participle. The present 
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'participle seems to be sometimes used as a past tense, as in. khaddtd, he sent (him to 
the fields); d^tdy (no one) gave. 

The form of the conjunctive participle is borrowed from Jaipuri, and is noteworthy. 
Its typical sign is the letter r, as in hblar, bdlar-kai, hblar-kniu, or bular-kaiu, having 
said. Sometimes the termination is ir instead of ar, as in uthir or uthar, having arisen. 
The termination at' is often w’litton as a separate word and is hence liable to confusion 
with the word ar, and Thus, cJidrar, having mounted, is written both and 

Tliere are also traces of the Braj Bhakha conjunctive participle in i (or y), as 
in jat/a, having gone; khbtjn, having lost; kai (i.e. kahI), having said. Care should 
be taken not to confound Ajaa, having said, udth k'll, that (conjunction'). Tlie matter 
iv. further complicated by kai being also ased for ka/il, (In' or she) said. 

This conjunctive particiiile in i or y is often compounded with the verb nhd, to come, 
the two members being written as one word. Thus, kary-au, having done 

I come, I will come back after doing it. So jly-ayb, having lived he came, 

he came to life. 

Kar'^hb, to do, is regular, its past being karyb ; dehb, to give, and lehb, to take, make 
diyb and Uyb (also dhjb and Uyb) respectively. ‘ Gone ’ is yayb. 

Tor further particulars and for a number of excellent specimens, the reader is 
Teferred to Mr. Macalister’s work. 
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Bbaj Bhakiia (Dangi). (Staie, Jaipur.) 

(Mev. G. Macnlister,* M.A.) 

Specimen I. 

trw-# ft % I 3iT-ir-S wtf srnr-^ ^ ^ 

w-if ^ % gira sife-t i S qr-l w 

I srit ^ ir ^ 

TN:t^r-if i ^ anr ^ 53^ ftat 1 

gpr »i»i ’jst ^ qi ^ wft aiqT?i q^ ^ 

gf qpn^r %-qt 1 'ft# qr gi f^r-qiT ins ^qf? sit 1 

gt STTf ^ 'StlW %<T-W Tf^TWt I m qiTrgT ^ T 5 tI-% ftR-# 
SI I SIT qfF 3 i-i s(T^ STO *rft ?nt 1 ^ st-^ 

gm sni ST-St qift ■st ^ ^ W 

gsR wiK 1 w SIT ^ qrq-^ fenfr sir^nt ^ sx-n ^ 
if.% qm qr^ sit nfr qrq qi# 1 sit stq If ^ sff 

% ^tT tzT qrfqr^ 1 stqiT Tirq-t 1 si sftr qT-^i 

qrq-^ f^qfr qrrat 1 qrq-^ qr-^ ?x:-% vi^-t ^ qrra qf 1 

qiq qrq ^'sTl SITT qsi"^ STST"^^ si^ qCt qT*T^ I Siq q^T- 

% qt-ft qii SIT ^ H-»t grq-^ qrq qntt qq nqt qrq qi# 1 qq 
qq ^ *? q#f q^t qqt qtqqr^ 1 siq qTq-% qrrq-i^ 
i%qiqq-n qi 4 qrS-Ji qft% qtfqr strqt qq qr-^ ^sqrqi 1 qq qr-# 
ifTfi-q TiTqTft 1 qq q1^-q qqf ^rqrqt 1 qq w ^ if|q 
qq^qiqi qatqqsitqttjT qq-qt ft sT ^ ^ qrft 1 
qq ^-qt ft si qrq-qt 1 qq % %f qpt ii 

qi-qft qft f^t ft f %n-q ft 1 qq si strat qq sw qq-fi 
qqqt qrft stq qr^ qqift qift qq qqft gs^ 1 qq qi-it qq q^ 
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fsn^ i aw ar-it ii# aw anar 4 art ^ % i aia ar-^ 
aT-% ait ntt ^ arre-tt % 1 aft aro-ar Wft-? arai ar-^ ai Tt^-an#t 
an^ I ai ftaia-at i arr-S srHf aat i atr-s ar-ai 

aTai-% aTR atra: ^ aiaiat i aia aT-% ax-ar ara-a^ ^ata ftat aw 
axiaa arara-Tf Sf tft axaiff aia? air a-% an|;;ff ?iat ai# aff 
Tiaot I ^-ai If-ft crar aairr-ai aff aw waaa-ft 
araf 1“ arort i aar fft ar #tTT-^ anS-t atT-% ?ift aa 
<tfa ta - a afi-atat ar-# a? ^ W-% Wfa i ar-^ ar-xi art tzr 
aaft ^ f^aft at i % f^aft % at aar-t % i ^ 
ancat an: at^ %at at aa-?| %at ft aat aw t ^ ^ aa-at 
ft t ^arar i ^-at ft ft ^ aiaat ii 


2 Y 


!«£. IX, PAkt 1. 
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Central Grou»», 


WESTEUN HINDI. 


Beaj BhakuA (DangI). . (State, Jaipur.) 

(Mev. G, Macallster, M.A.) 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek-ki do beta h§. TJn-m6-t6 Ihore beta-ne 

A'certain-one-to two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger sou'hy 


wa-k6 

bap-te 

kahi, 

‘ are 

dau, 

dhan-me 

ineru 

bat hai, 

his 

father-to 

it-was-said. 

‘0 

father, 

wealth-in 

my 

share is, 

jaya 

ino-ku 

bat-de.’ 

Jo 

wn -pai 

dlian 

hattyo 

jc un*kn 

that 

me-to dividing-give.' 

IFhat 

him-wiih 

wealth 

was that ihem-to 

bat 

dlyO. 

Bhaut 

dina nalii 

liuyc 

llioro 

beta 

sab-i 


dividing was^given. Many days not became the-younger son entire-even 


lair 


bhaut 

dur 

par-dob-me 

chalyo‘g5. 

Wha 

having-taken 

very 

distant 

foreign-couniry-inlo 

went-away. 

There 

jar 


ap-ko 

sag 

dhan luchcha-pano-me ura-diy 

0. 

having-gone his-own 

all 

wealth riotous-living-in toas-squandered. 

Jab 

wa-no 

hag 

dhan 

ura-diyO, jab 

wa des-me 

also 

When 

him-by 

all 

wealth 

had-been-wasted, then 

that country-in 

such 

bharO 

jawal 

paryo, 

ar 

u kangal liai-gO. 

Pibhhai wa 

u 

great 

famine 

fell. 

and 

he poor became. 

Afterwards he 

that 


des-ka ck rali^be-walfi-ke dbigare ja-rahyo. XT waya siiwar 

country-of one inhabitanUof near having-gone-remained. Me him swine 

cbarabo khet-mi kbadatO, Je palVa sviwar kliawai-he^ jin-ke 

to-feed Jield-in sent. What husks swine eating-were, those-qf 

kliay‘be-ka u raji hattyO. Ar kau-1 ad*mi waya nahf dgt5. 

eatingfor he pleased was. And any-even man to-him not gave. 

Jab wa-k3 surat a1, wa-ne kahi, ‘are! m§re X)ap-k6*i 
When him-to understanding came, him-by it-was-said, ‘ OI my father-of-verily 

nok“ran-ki uiri roti, ar mai bhukan marS. Mai uthSgo, 
servants-to plenty hread{-i8), and I ' of-hunger am-dying. I toUl-arke, 

ar mere bap-ke dliigare j&Sgb, ar wa-t6 kakSgo, "dau, 

and my father-cf near I-will-go, and him-to I-mll-eagi father. 
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mai-ne surag-ko pap karyo, ar tero pap karyO; ar ab mai aisci 

me'-hy hemen-of sin done, and thy sin done ; and noto I such 

nahf rahyo, Je tfiro be^a kah“wa§; mo-k6 tSro ndkar 

not remained, that thy son I-may-he-called ; me (acc.) thy a-servant 

rakh-lai.*** XT uthir Tra-ke bap“ke dhigare ayo. Bap-kS 

keep*' ’ Ee having-arisen his father-of near came. Father-to 

wa-kB dur-te ato-i dekbar daya aya-gai. Jab bap 

him (acc.) distance-from on-coming-just having-seen compassion came. Then thc-fother 


dauryo 

ran 

Jab 

Then 

karyo, 

done, 

b<‘ta 

son 


jar gale-te laga-liyO, ar 

having-gone the-neck-to was-applied, and 

beta-no M^a-te kai, ‘are dau, 

ihe-son-hy him-lo it-icos-said, ‘0 father, 


matti lai wa-kl. 

kisses were-taken him-of. 

inaT-ne surag-kO jjfip 
me-hy heaven-of sin 


ar tero pap karyo; ar 


inaT nnliT rabyo, 


and thy sin done ; and new such I 

kali'wau.* Jab bap-no ap-kf? 

1-may-he called' Then thefather-hy his-own 


not remained, that thy 

nuk^ran-to kai, 

servants-(o ii-toas-said. 


acbhe-ie achclic orbana ]awo 


r\i ^ 

\^a-ku iH'b^rawo, ar "WiVko liat-me 


jjood-from good 

clothes bring and him-io put-on, 

and 

his 

hand-iii 

agiitb! pcli‘‘raA\6, 

ar 

])an’an-in6 pana 

2U‘b''ran b; 

nr 

bam 

l\lmw6 

a-ring pui-on. 

and 

fect-in shoes 

put-oii; 

and 

let-us 

eat 

pl\\6 ar 

cliain 

kari. 

KyS ak 

i 

nioro l)cia 


Ici-us-drink and merriment Ict-us-make. 


Because 


mar-g( 

j bo, 


pber 

ji 

ayo; 

ar 

khoya-go 

bo, jo 

paya-go.’ 

dead 

teas, 

loho 

aga in 

living 

came ; 

and 

lost-gone 

teas, who 

was-found* 

Ar 

nc 

khnsi 

liaibb 

lage. 





And 

they 

merry 

to-he 

began. 





Wa-ko 

baro 

beta 

bo, 


kliet-mi 

lio. 

Jab u 

ayo, ar 


Bis 

elder 

son 

teas. 

who 

Jield-in 

wa^. 

When he came, and 

jab 

ghar-te 

lag*tO 

ayb, 

jab 

wa-ne 

bajabo 

gabo 

ar nacb®b6 

bunvS. 

when 

house-io near 

came, 

then 

him-hy 

music 

singing 

and dancing was-henrd. 


Jab wa-ne ek japu D6k*ran'mi§'te bulayO. Jab wa-t6 

Then him-hy one person servants-froni-among was-called. Then him-io 

puchbi ak, ‘aj i ka bat bai ?’ Jab wa-n§ wa-te 

if-tcas-asked that, ‘ today this what thing is Then him-hy him-to 

kai, ‘ tero bhaiya aya-go hai; tere bap-no ji-R^aye-baii, 

it-was-eaid, ‘thy brother come is; thy faiher-hy a-feast-lias-heen-given, 

ak wa-ne ti raji-baji acbbl d^kh-liyo.’ t)" risaya-go, ja-te 
\ that him-hy he sefe-and-sound well was-seend Ee hecame-angry, therefore 

bhitar nabf gay6. Ja-te wa-ke dau-ne babar ar u 

inside not went Therefore his father-hy out having-come he 
vor., IX, paet 1. 2 ^ * 


wa-ne 


bulayO. 


Jab 

Then 


wa-t6 

him-io 


puchbi 

ak, 

‘aj 

it-was-asked 

that, 

‘ today 

kai. 

‘ tero 

bhaiya 

it-waS'Said, 

‘thy 

brother 

ak wa-ne 

ti 

raji-baji 


wa-n§ wa-te 
him-hy him-to 

*rw & « 1 

jiwaye-nai, 


babar 

out 


ar u 
having-come he 
a y 8 
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znanayo. 

Jab wa-ne wa-ke 

bap-k%[ 

juwab 

diyo ak, 

‘dekh, 

waa-perauaded. 

Then him-by his 

father~to 

reply 

was-given that, 

* see. 

itSk 

bar*8an-te mei tori chak'ri karS, ar 

mai-ne kabhS-hf 

tfiro 

so-many 

yeara-from I thy service do. 

cmd 

me-by eoer-even 

thy 

kahyo 

nah? 

ralyo; to-u 

tai-ne 

m6-k§ 

ek bak'ra-u 

nahl 

order 

not 

was-disobeyed ; still 

thec'by 

me-to 

one goat-even 

not 

diyo 

ak 

m6re bhayalen-ke 

saje mai 

khusl 

kar“to. 

Pam 

was-given 

80 -that 

my friends-of 

loith I 

merriment might-make. 

But 


tere ya chhora-ku ate-i, ja-ne tSro dhan ber'nin-mi 

thy this son-to on-comkig-justj whom-by thy wealth prostitutes-in 

Ufa-diyo, ya-lce laliS to tai-ne jiwaye.* Wa-ne wa-te 

waa-wasted, him-qf for indeed thee-by a-feast-is-given.* Him-by him-to 


kai, 

‘ beta, tu-to 

sadal 

mere dhigare rahai. 

Je 

m6re 

it-was-said. 

‘ son, thou-indeed 

atways 

my near livest. 

What 

my 

<l[iTgare hai, 

je tero-i 

hai. 

Khusi kar*b6 ar 

raji ' 

haibo 

near is. 

that thine-verily 


Merriment to-mahe and 

pleased 

to-be 


to ham-kS cliaiye-i ho; kyo ak i tero bhaiya mar-go 

indeed us-to proper was; because that this thy brother dead 

lio, jo phern jiy-ayo, khoya-go ho, je phcr paya-go.' 

waSf who again living-oame; lost^gone was, who again was-found* 
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Specimen II. 

ZTWK ft I ft ^ W 5 !ff ft 1 

«\ frv, 

ft f% mi ^rraRft i ft fPn- 

ft I ftw %% I ftftwr ft ^ ftnr-fiim 

fU Sfff ^ I fPn-f^^T ft I ^ WT-^ 

sTRr WCT wt’it »m t-ffsat i ^ ^ ^ ■ar 4 t@-n 

wt ZTOt I at ^ I Ht 

. C\ 

^#t ^ f-'^T ^-ffft I ft ftt-f fPir- 

fifm mi I ^T-f 15ft %?Tft ftnr ft ^ft f^-% 1 ft ^ 
w-f ft ftw l-ftft I zmK i ft ft^-f^?IT 

nft I ft ziwK m-ffft 1 ft ^ ^ It^ift-ft 

ft I ft 3 T^T-f 7 ^ ffn I W f ft iTmft I ft ^ m 

ft I ft ^ lar-^ I wz^-Ti\ ^ ^ft 1 ft trv 

ftf^T ^ ft mft-f I ft ^ ftw-f^tm-f ft^ ^ If ^arsft 

Slf^o^ I ^T-% >1 WT ^Br^IT I ^ STT »rat I 

^ a 5 T-#sj %T i at 

*r*a(i flW anw t aT-% ar ar-^ ^ ar 'larfa % i nt aT-% 
^-ff w *if« aitn-if-^ ^ ar as# i ^ 

^ ‘Sy 

«i!q ^ w-at I nt atTR-i ' 3 ST ^wt-Rt I ^ g? ajrt R!?Ht 

I at RT-^ Ritn ^ftar Tft i at atR-fatar-^ %«#t i 

R(ft RJT ^ 1 at RT-^ Rrft Rl tps WgRTT-^B ^rIr I RtT-a lf-% 

• ^ 

^ arfa-Rit afa Rrra-Rtrz^Rf i riottr aiRr-f^RT-% Ria 

% 1 at ^ Rifa %-Ri I ^ ^ ^-R ftaf R^ I 

* 

at RT t%Rrr-it at^ rt q; RT-«f^ arft rcr rt^ at ita a fta i 
R ni 4 R^ 1 at arrftaa af-tf r« fi?Rt n 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Bkaj BhAkhI (DANGi). (State, Jaipur.) 

(Rev. G, Macalietev, M.A.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek Thakar hu. TO wa-kai khay“be-k5 gliar-mi kaclilm 

One TJidkur theve-icas. Then him-to fo-eat house-in anything 
liat nalii lio. To jliat“siden wa-u6 kalu ki, ‘ bliai, 

even not was. Then inmiediately hun-hy it-was-said that, ‘ brother^ 

chak“ri'kQ jaSgo.* To ek soo-cliiraiya 111, ja-ke sun 

servlce-for I will go.' Then one onicn-hu'd ihere-was, whose omen 

lobe jaya. Rojlnn lii u sun-chiraiya iva-ku .son nahl 

to-taJic hc-goes. Every-doy indeed that omen-bh'd him-to omen , not 

(1&. Son-cliiraiya tO elmgere-kn jaya; aur wa-kb bacbcban-tl 

gives. Theomen-bird then picking-food-for goes; and her young-ones-to 

kah jaya, ‘ beta, kau-kS son mat db-dijyo.’ To u to 
saying goes, ^ sons, any-onc-to omen do-not give.’ Then she on-her-part 

clmk*be-kn gai, ar pichhe-tai ayo Thakar. To son-chiraiya-ke 

feeding-for went, and behind-from came the-Thdkur. Then the-omen-bird-of 

Imchchan-ne wa-kS son dai-diyo. To Thakar St-ki kathi 

young-ones-by him-to omen was-given. Then the-Thdkur camel-of saddle 

kliub kas-ar St-pal char-ar chal-diyo. To pichhe-tai 

tightly tied-having camel-on mounted-having set-off. Then behind-from 

soij-chiraiya ai. Wu-ne puchhi, ‘ betuo, kau-kS son to nahl 
the-omen-bird came. She asked, ‘ children, any-one-to omen indeed not 
diyo liai ? ’ To ‘ kai, ‘ maiya, ham-ne to son dai-diyo. 
given is?* Then it-was-said, '0-mother, us-by indeed omen was-given. 

Thakar abo karai, jti-kn. To sOn-chiraiya bhaji wh§-taT; 

The-Thdkur coming does, him-to. Then the-omen-bird ran there-fromr 

to gail-mi ja-liyo. To whS jar 

then the-way-in the-Thdkur teas-overtaken. Then there having-gone 

bair*bani-k6 rup dliar-liyo. To Thakar-ne puchhi, , ‘tu 

a-woman-qf form was-assumed. Then the-Thdkur-by it-was-asked, 'thou' 

kon?* ‘maT tbri bair*bani.* To kai, *a, bk-tb d6 huyfe.* 
who?’ 'I thy wife.* Then it-was-said, 'come, one-from two became 
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■Td unt-pai u baitha-lai. Khat*ken-ki dab lagi; to 

Then camehon she was-caused-to-sit. Nature*s-call-of necessity was-feli; then 

6k pokhir bhari hi pam-te. To wa s6n-chiraiya-tg bolyo kai, 

one tank full teas toater-with. Then he the-omen-bird-to spoke that, 

*maT khat‘k6 kary-aS.’ Wa-ne kalii kai, ‘ ja, 

‘ I a-calhof-nature having-done-come* Hei'-by it-ioas-said that, ‘ go. 


kary-a.’ To wa pokliir-kai dhagare khat‘ke kar’bo gayo. 

^having-done-cmtie* Then he tank-qf near call-of-nature for-doing went. 

To khat'ko kar-kain siso ler ul'to bag“dy6. To 

Then call-of-nature done-having water having-taken back he-returned. Then 

pokhir-ki par-me syap mair“ka-man lnp“kai. To va-no kahi 

4he-tank‘of hank-on a-serpent a-frog-at darted. Then him-by it-was-said 

kai, ‘ya-ko jyo ya ajay le,’ To ^va-ne chakku-tg 

4hat, ‘ this-of life this-one untimely takes.* Then him-by pen-knife-with 


kat mas 
having-cut fesh 


jag-me-to, aur wa syap-ku j)haik'‘l)0 karyo. 

his-own tlngh-in-frotn, and that serpent-io throwing was-done. 


To syap kliiib dbap-go. To ap-l utliar clialyg-go, 

Then the-serpent much satisfied-went. Then himself having-arisen icent-away. 

To u jar pOcbliyo ol-kai dhagarai. To luin-td AvTi-kl 
Then he having-gone arrived ihe-camel-bf near. Then hlood-with his 
jag bhij-rahi. To sOn-cliiraiya-iio dekJi'i, kahi, ‘ ka liuyo ? ’ 

thigh wetted-was. Then the-omen-hird-hy it-was-scen, it-was-said, ‘ what became ? ’ 

To wa-ue kahl kai, ‘ Ok uiaTr''ka*kn sySp khawai-ho; 

Then him-by it-was-said that, ‘ one frog-to a-serpent cating-was ; 

ja-ti mai-nO meri jSg-ko ntls raryo, kapkat-kai.’ Jliat'siden 
dhei'efore me-by my thigh-of fiesh was-thrown, cut-out-having' At-once 


son-cliiraiya-no hat plier-dlyo. To aibi-ld 

the-omen-bird-by hand was-passed-on. Then such-of 

To chai* Ut'pai donyS cliale. 

Then mounting the-camel-on both set-off. 

sosi kai, ‘ tu wa-kU aro kah 

•it-was-fhought said, ‘ thou him-to serviceable when 


aisi jag hai'gai. 
such the-thigh became. 

To wa ma]r“ka-ne 
Then that frog-hy 

awaigo to hOya 
wilUcome then it-may-be 


na hoya; ab-i -chalo.’ To jhat’^cldon wha-taT cbal-diyo. 
not it-may-be; now-even go,* Then at-once therc-from he-started. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a Thakur who had nothing to eat in his house, so he said to himself, 
■^brother, I’m going to look for service.’ There was also a bird of omen, and the 
’Tliftkur lyent to her to get an omen, hut though he w^ent every day she never gave him 
•one. One day slie went out to pick up some food, and before she started she told her 
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cliildrou on no account to give an omen to any one. While she was away the Thakur 
came as usual, and the chicks gave him the looked-for indication, so he saddled his camel, 
mounted and set off. 

Back came the omeii-hird, ‘ My children, are you sure you gave no one an omen ? *' 
‘ Indeed we did, mother. Wo gave it to the Thakur who comes every day.* 

Up flew the oihcn-bird, and overtook the Thakur on his way. She assumed the form 
of a woman, ‘Who are you?’ said he. ‘I’m your wife.’ ‘Como along; one has 
become two.’ So he took her up on his camel. They came to a tank full of water, and 
he was compelled to descend for a certain purpose. * I’ll be back in a moment,* said 
he. ‘ All right,’ said she. Oji the bank of the tank he saw a snake pursuing a frog.. 

‘ It’s a shame to lot tlio poor thing be killed,’ said ho. So he took out his penknife and 
cut bits of flesh out of his thigh with which he fed the snake till it could eat no more. 
Then he got up and wont back to the camel. His thigh was all bloody. ‘ What’s 
happened ? ’ said the omen-bird. ‘ A snake \vas going to cat a frog, so I threw’’ it lumps 
of flesh from my thigh instead.’ 

Straightway th() omen-bird passed lier hand over the wound, and it healed up as it 
was before. Then they got up on the camel and went on their way. 

But the frog said to himself, ‘ some day or other you may be of use to him. Go at 
once,’ So he started off at once. 

[This is the end of the extract. The entire siory, which is a long one, will be found 
on pp. 82 and ff. of Mr. Macalister’s book. The frog-takes the form of a barber and 
overtakes the Thakur. The three then go on. The snake, out of gratitude for his good 
meal, also joins the company as a Brahman The four settle in a city, where the omen- 
bird gets the Thakur service under the king, on a salary of a IdJeh of rupees. The king’a 
barber persuades the king to set the Thakur three apparently impossible tasks (to get a 
snake’s jewel, to find a ring thrown into a well, and to get news of bis dead and gone 
ancestors), all of which the Thakur performs with the aid of the snake, the frog, and the 
omen-bird. To carry out the third task, the omen-bird assumes the form of the Thakur 
and gets the king to make a huge funeral pyre on which she sits. It is lighted, and she 
flies away in the smoke. She then sends the Thakur to the king with the news that he 
has come back from the king’s ancestors, and that they are all well, but want a barber. 
So the king makes another pyre and sets his barber on it to go off to his ancestors. The 
pyre is lighted. The barber is, of course, burnt to death, and the king and the 
Thakur live happy ever afterwards.] 
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paKiqbhAng. 

In the south-east corner of the Jaipur State, on the borders of Kotah and Karauli, 
and separated from Dangi hj Kalimal and the Dahgi of Karauli we have Pangbhang, 

The estimated number of its speakers w 80,363. 

pahgbbafig is more infected with Jaipur! idioms than Pangi. It even exhibits 
modes of expression which have hitherto been considered to be peculiar to Gujarati. 
In its grammatical forms the following are the main points in which it differs from 
Pangi of Jaipur. 

Fronunciation. —There is a tendency for i to become a, as in dan, a day ; lakhyb, 
writteif; So u becomes i in ripyd, a rupee. 

The tendency to disaspiration apj)ear8 to be stronger even than in Pangi. We have 
cases like pleasure ; iarfo, bind ; dry; aad [sddhu), a saint; bhuku, hungry; 

jib, a tongue; Id, iron; rdkaa (rdkhas), a tiend. The letter 4 is often transferred to 
the first letter of a word, as in mhal for niahal, a palace ; mhdrdj, as well as mdhdrdj, a 
great king; ghadd, for gad^hd, an ass. Similarly w is transferred in /waio, for ZootAo, 
long. Disasjnration is, as usual, prominent in the conjugation of the roots rah, remain, 
and kah, say. We have rai-hai for rahai-hai, he lives; rayd, lived ; kai, said; kai, say 
(imperative, 2nd sing.); and kUgd, I will say. 

As a rule strong masculine nou.118 end in d,—not d, as in Pangi and Braj Bhakha,— 
thus, beta, not beta, a sou. The oblique singular of these nouns, and the nominative 
plural, end in d. Thus, betd-kd, of a son ; beta, sons. The oblique plural ends in an, as 
in Pangi. In other respects nouns form their oblique forms as in Pangi. 

There is no accusative-dative in ya, like the pdtdya of Pangi. There is a locative 
in a, as in mhala, in the palace; eachyd, in truth ; and in ai for nouns and adjectives 
ending in 6, as in mahinai, in a month ; dgai, in front, before. This last locative is 
common, and when an adjective (or genitive) agrees with a noun in the locative, it too 
is put into that case, which is a most interesting survival. Thus we hav^e d,p-kai (not 
dp-ke) mhala, in his own palace; merai (not fmre) dgai, in my front, i.e. before me j 
twmdrai pachhai, in thy behind, behind thee. 

The postpositions are the same as in Pangi, except that the agent has nai, instead of 
ne, and that the oblique genitive ends in kd, not ke, as in ^ dea-ka raibdld-kai, to an 
inhabitant of that country. 

The termination kai of the dative (which also occurs in Pangi) is here clearly seen 
to be the locative case of kd, the sign of the genitive. In other words, in Pangbbd^hg, a 
dative may be formed by putting the genitive into the locative, i.e. by changing the 
termination d to ai. Thus, raibdld-kaA, to an inhabitant; chdy'^nd hai merai, there is a 
desire to me, 1 have a desire; do putr hd'Jydy'‘gd terai, two sons will become to thee, 
thou wilt have two sons; beta hdya dp^nai, sons will be to us, we {i.e. 1) shall have sons. 

When an adjective or pronoun agrees with a noun, the postposition is sometimes 
added to both, as in ^-nai rdjd-nai kai, by that by the king it was said, it was said by 
that king ; raibdld-kai ek-kai, to inhabitant to one, to one {i.e. an) inhabitant. 

Sometimes the sign of the agent is omitted (as in Jaipur!), as in (for ^-nai) 
man, he beat the sweeper-woman. 

VOL. IX, PABT X. 2 Z 
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Adjectives which in Braj Bhakha end in au, and in Paiigi in d, often end in yd in 
pangbhahg. Thus, dchhyo, good (ohl. sing. masc. dchhyd) ; sachhyd, true (fern, sachlt 
loc. sing, inasc. sachya ); asyb, of this kind (=Hindustani aiad). It will thus be seen 
that they agree in form with past participles. 

As to prononns, the first person is the same as in Pahgl, except that we now and 
then meet a Jaipur! form, such as mhdj'd, as well as merd, my. The accusative-datives 
mdya, toy a, tody a, etc., do not occur. 

The nominative plural of the second person is turn, tom or tamu^ and its genitive is 
tumdrd. This pronoun takes nai, the sign of the agent case, also as the sign of the 
accusative-dative (in this case suffixed to the oblique form, and not to the nominative). 
Thus, tat-naii by thee; td-nai, to thee; tum-nai, by you or to you. 

As in Pahgi, the reflexive pronoun dpa, self, is also used to mean * we,’ including 
the person addressed, or even ‘ I.* Its oblique form is dpa, or (plural) dpan. Its geni¬ 
tive is or dp-kd. The personal pronouns are often used instead of dp^vidy in the 
sense of ‘ own.’ Thus, U-kd (or dp"nd) hdp-tM kad, he said to his father. 

The pronoun of the third person (‘ he,’ ‘ that ’) is wd; obi. sing. &; nom. plur. toe; 
obi. plur. un : u}ka — ‘ there.’ 

‘ This ’ is yd (sometimes yd) ; obi. sing. « ; nom. plur. ye ; obi. plur. in : nya= 
‘here;’ «yJ=thu8. 

Jo, obi. sing.y*, nom. plur.ye, obi, plur.yiw, is the demonstrative pronoun ‘that,* 
and the relative pronoun ‘ who jad or jab— ‘ then,’ ‘ wdicn ’; Jhy3=‘ there,’ ‘ where.’ 

Kuy (which does not change in declension) is ‘ who ? ’ kat=* what ? ’; kdt=* any¬ 
one,’ ‘ some *; km=* anything ’ ; kha—' w'here ? ’; kyd—' why ? ’ 

The conjugation of verbs is generally as in pang!, except that (as in Jaipuri) the 
first person plural ends in a, and the third person plural is not nasalised. Thus,— 

I strike, etc. 

Sing Plur. 

1 . mdrU mdra. 

2 . mdrai mdrd. 

3 . vndrai mdrai. 

The conjunctive participle ends in kai, kar or ar, as mdr-kai, mdr-kar, mdr-ar; 
having struck. The noun of agency ends in hdld, as in rai-bdldt an inhabitant. 

The auxiliary verb uses both the Braj and the Jaipuri forms. Thus— 

(Braj) inat h&, I am ; mat Jid (plur. masc. hd), I was. 

(Jaipuri) mat chhu, I am ; mat chhd (plur. masc. chhd), I was. The Braj form is 
the more usual. 

Tlie definite present is formed by adding the auxiliary verb to the simple present. 
Thus, mat mdr^~hS. The imperfect is formed by adding ai to the root which is conju¬ 
gated with the past tense of the auxiliary. Thus (singular) mat mdrai hd^ (plural) ham 
mdrai hd, and so for all persons. 

The letters e and k are often added pleonasticaUy to the third person of verbs. 
They are relics of old pronouns. Thus, kat-as, he said ; puchkl-s, he asked; mdrai-Jt, he 
may strike. 

In one important point of construction Pahgbhahg agrees with most of the Baja- 
sthani dialects, and with Gujarati. When a transitive verb occurs in Hindi in the past 
tense, it is used either passively, or impersonally. Thus (passively) stH mdr% a 
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■woman was struck by him, i.e, he struck a woman, in which the verb {mdri) agrees in 
gender with the object (sfri) : (impersonally) us-ne strhko mdrd, by him, with reference 
to the woman, striking was done, in which the verb being used impersonally, 

always remains masculine whatever the gender of the object may be. 

In Pahgbhaiig, as in Gujarati, when this impersonal construction is used, the verb 
is attracted by the gender of the object, and becomes feminine when it is feminine. 
Thus, rajd-nai maif‘ri-k& buldi, literally, by the king, with reference to the female- 
sweeper, she (not ‘ it ’) was called, i.e. the king called the female-sweeper. Here, it will 
be observed, the word buldz agrees in gender with Tnaitrl, although the latter has the 
sign of the dative, kE, attached to it. 

We may also note the employment of the Jaipurl word kdzil or kO . ni, 

moaning ‘ not.’ 


rou Uj PA&T 
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Beaj Bhakha (Dankbhang). (State, Jaipur.) 

(Rev. O. MacdUster, M.A.) 

Specimen I. 

^ ^ TT I 

^ jni ^ ^ ^ ^ t I 

^-fr I ^ ml Itrr %-4 ^ 

ir ^?ot-»rat I srf It i ^-1 

^ * 

TW ^ I ml ^ %Tr-if «ifra i ^ It 

mnra ft->rat i ft »ilt ^ I? I^t-^ IrnTfr-# sit-^ Tit i ^-1 
gf-^ 5^ 'grtm-^l ^^tlt i ^ mwgr ^ ^-m f3t*r-^lt 
TT^ It I Ifti 'm?f# ««fl' It l-lt i ^ 

^rfst mit TTT g?-l gii Irt gnt-mx 'm^rg-^Tt^ g^ft gr if 
*nS-^ I *f g^lt gr Itt mg gtl aii^lt gr gf-l ^ mg if-l 
TiT*t-gft mg gt^ gr Irt grg gt# m: W I Tint lit Irt 

g^ grgrif i Itt Itgirn-if lt-4 It ggr Itgir Tim-I ii 

\» 0\ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad‘ini-kai do bete ha. TJn-ml-sS chhota bg^^nai 

A"Oertaiti man-to ttvo sons toere. Them4n-froin the-younger son-by 

8-ka bap-sG kai, ‘ bap, pQji-mi-sG jo m§ri paid awai 

his father’to it-was’said, ^ father ^ property-in-from what my share comes 

so mo-kli dai.’ tt^*nai S-ki pGji un-kS btt-di. Thdi'a 

that me-to give* Him-hy his property them-to dividing’toas-gwen, Afeto 

dan pachhai chhotO betO sari pGji l&-kai dur 

days after the-younger son all property takenAiming erf at 

par»d§s-m6 chalyd-gayo. Whi^ ja-kar @-nai 3-ki pSjl 

for eigrrconntry’into toeni^away. There gone-kaving him-hy his property 
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gair ohalaj^mi ura-di. f)^-nai sab pSji ura-di, pacbhai 

■iad condwst-in voM-wasted, Sim~hy all property woe-squandered, aftenoarde 
S des-mi bhot-sS kal par-gayo. Jad w6 kagal ho-gayo. WO 
that country-itt a-great famine fell. Then he poor became. Se 

gayo ar S des-ka raibala-kai ek-kai ja-kar rayo. t^-nai 6-kS 

ioent a/nd that country-of mhdbitant-to one-to gonC'having lived. Him^by him-to 

BUT charaba-kB khetan-pai ^ kh3,day5. Jo pat'ra sur khawai-ha 

ewine feedmg-for Jields-in icaa-eent. Which husks swine eating-were 


jin-sQ wO pet bhar“ba-ku raji ho. Koi ad*mi u-kS ka? 


themfrom 

he belly fillingfor pleased 

W€bs. Any man him-to 

anything 

bi na? 

de-ho. J ab B-kB 

gyan 

ayo 

jab 

B-nai 

even not 

giving-was. When him-to 

understanding 

came 

then 

him-hy 

kai, 

‘mcra 

bap-ka chakaran-ku 

roti ghani, 

ar 

roai 

bhuku 

it-was-saidy 

^my 

father-of servants-to 

bread nmch{-is), 

and 

I 

hungry 

marS-hB. 

MaT 

uthBgo, ar mera 

bap kanai 

jaSgo, 

ar 

B-sB 

dying-am. 

I 

will-arise, and my father near 

will-go, 

and hmi-to 

kBgo, 

“ bap, 

niai-nai sarag-ko pap 

karyo, ar 

tero 

pap 

karyo, 

will-say, ‘ 

father. 

me-by heaoen-of sin 

was-done, and 

thy 

sin 

was-done, 

ar mai 

asyo 

nai rahyo so 

tero beto 

kuwaS; 

tera 

and I 

such 

not remained that 

thy son I-should’he-calied; thy 

nokaran-mS 

mo-kB 

bi ek iiOkar rakh-lai.*’ ’ 




sercants-in 

me 

also one servant 

keep.''* * 
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Bbaj BhAkha (Dangbhang). (State, Jaipur.) 

(Sev, G. Macalister, M.A.) 


Specimen II. 

tnt TTOT ^ sigfl I ^ '•nt-fl tmt tri 

I rmr-^ n |?rq^ ^ ttwt ^ 

nt-sjf #ST-^ ’itrst i i 

if TTt TRfT I ITr ^iret frasft mff w^t i 

^ wRiMtii wf-f hI' I f€l ift 5Rr-^Wt I 

iran-H ^ ^ If I Ir: '=et ^ mrm >?ift ^ 

*n^ I g»t «Rft ft I gfTTCt ^ S w-fft WT 5TT 1 m 

'inriiT ^mrsT-sf ^5^ ^rr-qR: ^ ^if^jf-^ Hifr 

«it' 1 ^-1’ WIT irNit-t' *nlt 1 '^tr 

mft 1 ^ TmT 4 ^ i 

fir ^ ^-^-4 ft I 'R ii^ i sror ga 1 

^ fl-lt ft f7T-^ «n?lV« fti ^ ^ fCT ftfT 1 fRRf 

ft ff I ^-ft ^ ft^-ft I IRf ^-if ^ ’wft 

yfl^ ft ^T>i ft-’ift I Ttm-H fS-fwt ^ ^rt^-frt I 
^ ««<.wTft % I ft ^ fit %ift I 

fk ^ w ff»t I »r^, fit ft *rh^ 1 fr^-4 % 1 itif 1 ■g^-fft 
^ni»n % I frr >^<♦1-% ^ren ft ftft 1 ^rr ft ft-*Tra*n’ 
fl I ft ft ft Twft I ft ^-»rft ^ TRtr ’ffT-uft 
yrnj 4 I ^4 stW' »rf 4 ft-n?(T 1 TiaiT trtft ft-uft 1 4-^ 


■^xtnr fTWT II 
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Braj Bhakha (Pangbhang). (State, Jaipur.) 

(Mtv. G, Macaliater, M.A,) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 

Ek raja chliS naputri. Jo inait'ri jkaru kai^ba awai-hi, 

•A king toas aonless. When ihe-mihiariml brooni to-wield commg-toast 

raja hat mSdo dhowai-chho. Mait“ri-nai raja-kS dekhar 

the^king hand face washmg'was. The-mihtardm-hy the-kin^ having-aeen 


ap-ka 

muda-kai ado 
• * 

dhok'ro 

laga-liyo. 

Pher raja-nai 

kai-as, 

her-own 

face-to screen 

a-basket 

was-applied. 

Then the-king-by 

it-was-said. 

«ma] 

des-pati 

to 

raja, 

ar mait‘ri-nai 

' mo-kS 


country-lord 

verily 

king{-am). 

and the-mihtardni-by 

me 

dekhar 

muda-kai 

ado 

dhok“r6 kasa 

lagayo mo-kS 

dekhar ? ’ 

having-seen theface-to 

screen ( 

a-basket why 

was-applied me having-seen ? ’ 


Plier roait'ri-ku hulai, puchhis, ‘mai des-pati to 

Then the-mihtardni-fo ^t•was-called, she-tcas-asked, ‘ I country-lord verily 

raja; tai-nai ado dhok'ro ky5 lagayo ? ’ Mait'ri-nai 

king {-am ); thee-hy screen a-basket why was-applied ? ’ The-mihtardm-by 

kai, ‘Maharaj, ky5-l nal Ny8-1 kusi mcrl 

it-was-said, ‘ Your-Majesty, lohy-indeed is-not, Thus-verily pleasure my 

laga-liyo.’ raja-nai kai kai, ‘ sachl kai.' Ph6r 

it-was-applied* Sim-by the-king-by it-was-said that, ‘ truth speak* Then 

B-nai kai kai, ‘ Mharaj, mharo ghar-ko maitar mo-kS marai. 
hei'-by it-was-said that, 'Your-Majesty, my house-of mihta/r me may-beat. 

Turn naputri ho. Tumaro mSdo d6kh“ba-k6 dharam nal’ Jab 

You- sonlesB are. Your face seeing-of religion is-not* Then 

raja-nai ap“na nauk*ran-kS hukam dg-diyos, ‘ja-kar d^kho 
the-king-by his-own servcmts-to command woe-given, * gone-having see 
alchyS-? f -kS bharigi maraik na?.’ TTn-nai jar 

in-truth-verUy this-one the-mihtar beats {or-)not.* Them-by having-gone 
dATrbiflj S mail^-kS maxi- Ph6r im-nai 

$he-toas-seen, in-irutk-verily that mihtardm-to she-was-beaten. Then them-by 
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a kay5>ai8, ‘marl.’ Jab S-nai raja-nai 

havmg^come it-toas-mid, ‘ she-was-beaten.* Then that-by king-by 

dflkhi'as, * sad-sant-ki band*gi karo.’ S5 

if-waa-seen (i.e. thought)^ * saint8‘holy-men-of service do’ So 

sad-sant awai, j?“ki-i wo bandagi karai. Ar rojlna dharam 

savnts'holy’vnen come, them-of-verily he service does. And daily virtue 

puan karai. Ab w-kai to beta-kl laggi-as, 

holy-actions he-does. Now him-to verity son-of {the-thought-)wa>s-pleasing,. 

‘ k6i day karar beta hoya ap'nai. Apa to' 

‘ some contrivance having~made sons may-become to-us. We verily 

naputri ha.’ "fr-ko bag suko paryo-ho. Bk sad h-mai 

sonlesB are’ Sim-of the-garden dry fallen-toas. A saint it-in 

ar asyo utaryo so bag haryo bo-gayo- Kaja-nai H-ki 

having-come such alighted that garden green became. Tke-king-by him-of 

bandagi kari sad-ki. ‘ Sad karamSti hai. So 

service was-done the-saint-of. ‘ Tke-saint a-worker-of-miracles is. So 

al“bat ya apIn-kS beto dego.’ Un-nai raji hor 

certainly he us-to a-son will-give.' Mim-by pleased having-become 

kai, ‘bachcha, iiiSg.’ ‘Bachan dyO to migu.’ ‘Bachan-i 
it-toas-said, ‘ child, aakJ ‘ Promise give then I-ask’ ‘ Promise-verily 

hai. Mag.’ ‘ Putr-ki chay*iia hai merai.’ ‘ Tera karam-mai lakhya 
is. Ask.’ ‘ Son-of desire is to-me.’ ‘ Thy fate-in written 


to 

kOni. 

Ja, 

do putr ho-jyay*ga 

terai.’ 

Wo to 

verily 

{they-are-)not. 

Go, 

two sons will-become i 

to-ihee.’ 

That verily 

sad 

ho ram*tO. 

So 

ram-^yO, 

ar 

raja 

mhala 

saint 

was a-wanderer. 

So 

he-wandered-away, 

and 

the-king 

to-the-palace 

a-gayO 

ap-kai. 

fr-kai 

nawai mahinai 

putr 

ho-gaya. 

B;aja 

came 

his-own-in. 

Sim-to 

ninth in-month 

sons 

became. 

The-king 


raji ho-gayo. tj*ka ghar-bfir basya. 

pleased became. Sis house-{and-)home wet'e-established. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Once upon a time there was a king who had no sons. One day he was walking his- 
hands and face when the Dame of the Broom' came to sweep up the place. Directly she 
saw the king she hid her face behind her basket. Said the king> ‘ Here am. I monarch 
and lord of all. Why did the Mihtarani hide her face with a basket directly she saw 
me ? ’ So he called her to him and asked her saying, ‘ Here am I monarch and lord of all, 
why did you hide your face behind a basket? ’ Said she, ‘ Your Majesty, there was no 

‘ A woman of the Mihtar or Smepcr caste; oommoBlj' called a Mihtarftnt. A man of the sanie oaatia u oalled Vihtar 
or Bhahgl. It is an unlucky thing for a woman to see a ohildlen person. 
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particular reason for me to do it. I just put the basket before my face, because it struck 
me to do so.’ Said the king, ‘tell the truth.* Then she replied, ‘Your Majesty, the 
Mihtar, my husband, will give me a drubbing. Por you have no son, and it is not right 
that I should see your face.’ Then the king told Ms servants to go and see if really and 
truly the Mihtar would beat her or not. So they went and saw that, as a matter of 
fact, she was beaten; and they returned to the king and told him that she had got tlie 
drubbing she expected. 

So the king thought to himself that he must do homage to saints and holy men 
And whenever a saint or a holy man came to his kingdom he did liomage to him, and 
every day occupied himself in virtuous and charitable deeds. Por he thought to himself 
how nice it would be to have a son, and that ho must do all ho could to got one. Now his 
garden was all dry and withered up, and one day a saint u ho alighted in it was so very 
holy that it immediately all over became fresh and greim. The king did homage to him. 
‘This is a worker of miracles,’ said he to himself, ‘and will certainly give me a son.’ 
The saint was pleased at his devotion and said to him, ‘ my child, ask a boon.’ ‘ Promise 
to grant it,’ said the king, ‘and I wiU ask it.’ ‘The promise is given. Ask.’ ‘Holy 
sir, I long for a son.’ ‘ Sons are not written in your fate. But nevertheless dcjmrt in 
peace, for two sons will be born to you.’ The saint was a wanderer, and went his way, 
and the king returned to his palace. On the ninth month the sons were horn, and he 
wa.s liappy, for now his family was established. 


3 A. 
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KALTMAL. 

Kaliraal is spoken in Jaipur State immediately to the south of Pahgi, between it 
and Pangbhang, on the borders of the Karauli State. It is spoken by 81,216 people. 

It closely resembles Pangbhang. Nouns and adjectives in b have their oblique 
forms both in a and e. ‘My’ is mhdrb and merb; ‘thy,’ thdrb and terb; ‘your,’ 
tarndrb; ‘this/ yd; ‘he/ ‘that/ iod or U (obi. plur. w»); ‘ who ? ’ Acww. Verbs form 
their first persons plural as in Dangbliang, and their third persons plural as in Pahgi. , 

Samples of Kalimal will be found in tlie List of Words. It is quite unnecessary to 
give further specimens. A grammar and specimens of the dialect will be found in 
Hr. Macalister’s book. 
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diJgar-wAra. 

In Jaipur the word dEgar means ‘ a hill,’ and hence JDUgar-todrd moans the 
language of the hill country. It is spoken by 108,760 people, south-west of Pangi, and 
immediately to the north-west of Kalimal. It only ditT<TS from the latter dialect in 
being more strongly infooted with Jaipuri. In fact it could with equal ])roprioty be 
classed as a form of that language. The main points in which it differs from Kalimal 
are that it is fond of using the sufl&x of kai-tat to represent the dative case ; ‘ your ’ is 
thamdro; and‘who?’ is In the verb substantive it prefers the Jaipuri forms 

chhu (present) and chhd (past) to JiE and 7/6, and the verb is conjugated in the plural 
sometimes like Pangi, and sometimes like Jaipuri. 

As in the case of Kalimal, this dialect is sufficiently illustrated for present purposes 
by the List of Words appended. Kurther specimens and a full grammar will be found in 
Mr, Macalister’s work^ 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES 


EDgH«h. 


P&Agi (KaninH). 


P&ngi (Jkipnr) (where different Kalimil of Jupor (where 
from Pangt of Karenli). different from Peagi of Jaipur). 









IN THE PANG DIALECTS. 


Pogar-wftfA of Jaipur (where 
diflaroat from of Jaipur). 

pUgbb&hg (where different 
from P&ngi of Jaipur). 

KngUeb. 

. .. 


1. One. 

... . 

. 

2. Two. 



8. Three. 


.. . 

4. Four. 



5. Five. 

• 

. ... 

6. Six. 


. ... 

7. Bevein. 



8. Biffbt. 


... 

9. Nine. 

« • « e 

... . 

10. Ten. 

... . 

. .. 

11. Twenty. 

. ... 


12. Fifty. 

Sau .... 

So . 

18. Hnndred. 

MaT, hS . 

... 

14 I. 

Mb&rO .... 

... . 

15. Of me. 

Mli&rO .... 

. 

16. Mine. 

• • • • • 

. ... 

17. We. 



18. Of ns. 



19. Our. 



20. Thou. 

Thftro .... 


21. Of tliee. 

ThbO .... 

ee* 

22. Thine. 

• •• B * 

TamO, tarn, turn 

23. Yon. 

ThaiiD&cO . 

Tmn&rO .... 

24. Of you. 

ThAttlliVO 

TutnarO .... 

25. Your. 





















PUgl (KarMili}. 


26. Ho . 


P&D^I (Jaipur) (where different Kftltmdl of Jaipur (where 
from P&ihgl ot Ewaali). different from p&dgi of Jaipar). 




27. Of him 

« 

• 

Wa-kau . 

28. His . 

« 

e 

Wft-kau . 

29. They 

« 

• 

Ws 

80. Of them . 

• 


Wm-kau, nn-kaa 

31. Their 



Win-kan, un-kau 



82. Hand 

83. Foot 

84. Nose , . 

86. Eye . 

36. Month . , 

87. Tooth . 4 

88. Ear . . , 

39. Hair 

40. Head , . 

41. Tongue . . 

42. Belly 

V 

43. Baok . . 

44. Iron 

45. Gold 

46. Bilver . , 

47. Father . , 

48. Mother . . 

49. Brother . . 

50. Sister . . 

51. Maa 

52. Woman . . 


866—pUg. 















^Sfftr^wUfA of Jaipur (whore 
diffe^nt ftom P&bgl of Jaipur). 

PAA(>bhU^ (where diAarent 
from of Jaipor). 

Ba^llah. 

Wik .... 

Wo . . . . 

26. Hfl. 

■fr-kO . . . . 

B-kO . . . . 

27. Of him. 

■B-ko . . . . 

B-ko . . . . 

2S. HU. 

Wai . . . . 


29. They. 

0n*ko . . . . 


30. Of them. 

tTn-kO .... 

. 

31. Their. 



32. Hand. 

Pag .... 

PSw, pag 

3.3. Foot. 



34. Nose. 



35. Eye. 

Mhft^O .... 

MftfO, mbSpO 

36. Month. 



37. Tooth. 



3B. Kar. 

. 


.39. Hair 

M&tkO «... 

... a 

40 Head, 

Jll? * a a • 

Jib .... 

41. Tongue. 



42. Belly. 

Mafigar .... 

Mor .... 

48. Back. 

a • • 

Lo .... 

44. Iron. 

a a■ ••a 

. 

45. Gold. 

. 


4G. Silver. 

BAp, dAdO . . . 

Bap .... 

47. Father. 

MA. mAl .... 

MA . ^ ■ . 

48. Mother. 

BhAl .... 

BhAl .... 

49. Brother. 

B1i<U9 .... 

Billftl ^ • • r 

6P. Bister. 


Ad*ml, inanakb . . 

61. Man. 


IjagAl, bair*bAnI 

52k Woman. 


Dkhg^B67 






















Xngliiih. 



pugf (KaruiU). 

P&nii! (Jaipur) (where dlftaeDt 
from p&ngt of Earanli). 

Kalimil of Jaipur ^bere 
different from Pihgi of Jaipur). 

68. Wife 

• 


Lngil, baix^blxil 

Bhantiy& 

Bair*banl, anrat 

64 Child 

• 


Balik, chhOfS . 

B6lik 

Bachobh, bklak 

66. Son . 

• 


M<5ra . . . . 

Beta, chhora, lala 

ChhorS, bfito 

56. Daughter . 



Mo^l . . . . 

Bets, ohhOri, lali 

Clihori, bfiti . . 

57. Slave . 

• 

• 

BandOri . 

Bado 


58. Cultivator 

■ 

• 

Joba, kiaan 

Jimidiir . 

. 

59. Shephejfd , 

• 

- 

Bh^ri-wavau, chhir-w&rau . 

a 

Guwal 

Guwar 

60. God 

• 

• 

Ram-)i, Tear 

1 Par“in6snr 

1 Ram-ji. Par^meeur 

61. Devil 

• 

• 

Piret .... 

Bhut 

, R,tkaB, bhSt, pal it 

62 . Sun 

a 

• 

Surij .... 

Suraj-nariin 

Suraj . . . . 

68. Moon . 

V 

a 

Chanda .... 


Ckld .... 

64. Star . 

« 

a 

TaraTyS .... 


Taro .... 

65. Fire . 

4 

a 

tch , . . . 

Ag .... 

Agai .... 

66. Water 

a 

a 

P&nyau .... 

Ps^i 

Paul • . . . 

67. Houm 

a 

a 

Bakhir .... 

Ghar .... 


68. Horae . 

■ 

a 

Ghftrau .... 

Gborii .... 

Ghoro .... 

69. Cow 

* 


Oaij&, till 

Gaya .... 


70. Dog 


a 

Kiik»r& .... 

Kutta .... 

Kntto .... 

71. Cat . 

a 

a 

BiUo .... 

Biliy& .... 

BUli .... 

72. Cock 

a 

a 

Mar*g& .... 

Kuk*ra .... 

Murgi .... 

73. Duok 

a 

a 

Batak .... 

• •• • 


74. Aaa 

• 

• 

Gadli& .... 



75. Camel . 

a 

m 

tt .... 

* • « *« 

•t• te* 

76. Bird . 

a 

a 

CharSrtt .... 

Ohiyiy& .... 

Chirt .... 

77. Go . 

a 

a 

Jtiban (Infinitive) 

Jk (Imperative Singular) . 

•** 

78. Eat . 

a 

• 

Eh&ibau 

Ehk * . • 


79. Sit . 

■ 

a 

Baithiban . , . ‘ 

Bai^ .... 



368—Ptog. 



















P&gWr-wifB of t»ipox (wbeM I 
dMMwii from of Jo^mr}. ! 

i 

PUifbliia^ (irkaro dlftoreat 
from pSAgi of Jaipur). 

Enfrltsb. 

Lng&i . . . .1 

ling&i, bhafi 

63, Wife. 

t 

B&IaIc • ! 

1 

Baohoha .... 

5A Child. 

1 

ohbOrA 

Sst^i, lar'ko, ohhOra . 

55. Son. 

BfiM, ohhOil . . 

Bstl, lor*ki, chhOrl 

56. Daughter. 


• 

57. Slave. 

1 

Kasan, pal*tl 

Kasau . . . I 

58. Cultivator. 


1 

•• 1 

59 Shepherd. 

Bhag'wan . . 

Rum'ji, Bbag:*wan 

60 God. 

- 

Rakaa, bhiit, jond 

61 Devil. 

Sflraj .... 

SOi-aj . . • • 1 

i 

62. Sun. 

Chad .... 

Chadar*ma. chad . j 

6H. Moon, 

Tam .... 

TarO 

64. Star 


Ag, ag^ni, basSdar 

65. Fii-e 



66. Water. 


Ghar, jag . . 

67. House. 

Ghor» .... 

GhOfO .... 

68. Horse. 



69. Cow. 

Kuk*!*!) .... 

KuttO, ga^ak . 

70. Dog. 

Bal&l .... 

Bilyali bal&l ... 

71. Cat, 

Mxirga .... 

Mur*gO . . . • 

72. Cock. 

••• ••■ 


73. Duck. 

GImmsU) • • • . 

llftdo B • » 

74. Asb. 

. 

...... 

76. Camel. 

Ohifl .... 

Cbari . . . . 

76. Bird. 

' jt 

... •». 

77. Go. 

^ ' itk •*'*' 


78. Eat. 

iv' 1 " • V'l >j • ? ‘ i ' ’’ 

, J ^ , ' ' ►• 

‘\ “''' 'v ' ' 

.'i,S t')tUi >f t:*,*'’*• , ‘ ’ 1 


79. Sit. 


9i B 













Euglkih. 


PUgt (Kftrnali}. 


80. Gome . 

• Aibatt 

61. Beat . . 

. Pitibau . 

62. Stamd . 

. ^haiiiban, (Jatibaa 

1 

83. Die . 

1 

1 

. Mariban . 

84. Give 

Dhoi-dajbaa 

8b. Run 

I Dauribau, bhajibau . 

f 

86. Up . 

tJpar 

87. Near 

Dhing . 

88. Down 

Nlchg 

81>. Far .... 

Duri, alag 

90. Btfore 

Agiri . . 

91. Bebiitd 

Piohh&ri 

92. Who 

Katui, kfl 

93. What 

K&, kah& 

94. Whj 

KyS . . . 

9b. And . , , 

Aur , 

96. But 

Pari 

97. If , 

Jau 

9S. Yes . 

m ... 

99. No . 

Na, naT ... 

lUO. Alas . , 

Hai . . . 

101, A father . 

D&jtl 

102. Of a father 

Daiu-kau 

103. Tc a father 

Daih-kS . 

104. From a father . 

DajQ-86 , . . . 

lOS. Two fathers . 

Do daja 

106. Fathers 

Motyar, huf^, btlfhS porikha 


I 


3?i}—X3nA|Sf. 


p»j9^ (J»3p«r) (w-baM dMtamn 
nom pUgl of Xacaali). 

EanmU of StifUf fwhm 
il'rfletrsiit fron Pii^ of JaSper). 

• ■ e « 


. Rt ... 

« • « e • 

. Tkars ho . . , 

Uho ho . 

. Mar - . , . 

. 

. Do, dai . , . . 

De . . . . 

Bhaj . . . , 

Bhag, daar 

tTpar . . . , 


LagHo .... 

Godya, kanai . . 

Nicha .... 

Nichai .... 

Dfir .... 


Age .... 

Agai . . . . 

PichhS .... 

Plchhai .... 

KOp .... 

Kaun . - . . 

Ka . . . . 

Kll . . . . 

KyS .... 

Kyf), ohtt, ohy6 

Or, ar . 

Aar, ar . 

Pani .... 

Pan .... 

Jai .... 

Jn .... 

Hg .... 


Nahf .... 

Nal .... 

Haya .... 

aa* •• 

Dau .... 

Bap .... 

Dau-kO .... 


Daft-fcft .... 


Dao-te .... 

Bap^ . • . . 

Do dan . 

an* 4 b« 

.... 

• • » , jT: 

tv . 

‘ 1 

..■' •' 1 - ! 



































Eugliab, 


Pftbgl (EftmtiU). 


iS (Juipnr) (wbera dUtarent KUSmtl of Juimi 

'rom P&bg! of KftnuU). different from pdbgi of Jaipur). 


107. Of fathers 


, 1 Pnrikhaii>kan 


. Dftim-kO 


. B&paii'kO 


108. To fathers 


. Pnrikhan-kft 


Ditan-kfi 


. Bapas-kfi 


109. Kroia fatheis . , Purikhau-sS 




. BapaD'sft 


no. A daughter . . M(5|-l 


ChhOri , 


111. Of a daughter 


112. To a daughter • 


113. Prom a daughtti 


114. Two daughteis 


115. Daughteis 


. Bhaut mop 


ChhOri 


116. Of daughters 


. MSpu-kau 


Chhflrjn-kfi 


117 . To daughter's 


118. Prom daughters 


119. A good man 


5/k chakho manikh 


. Ek bhalO kd^mi 


120. Of a good man . . | l?lk chOkh€ maaikh*kau , Ek bhala &d‘itil-ko 


121. To a good man . 


122. From a good tnan 


123. Two good men . 


124. Good men 


MukHfi-fl chokhd manikh . i Bhalfi ad*mi 


Bhals &d*iai 


125. Of good men 


126. To good men 


127. From good meu 


128. A good woman . . Ek chokhl bair*b&nl . . Ek bhall bair'bftnl 


129. A bad boj 


. Ek bapd ni§r& . . . | Ek bnro chhork 


Ek hoxO ohhbrA 


130. Good women 


• Mnk*ti ohokh! bair*bftat , ' Bhall bair*b&u! 


131. A bad gii’l 


Ek bnri mSp . , , Ek burl ohhOrl 


182. Good 


. Malak, ohokau . , j AehhyC, bhalo 


Ohoko, ftehk^ 


188. Better 


I 


•••*»4 


•alibi's 
















f>Sgwr'wS|rA Jslpnr Cwhere 
dittcvsnt from pSitgi of Jaipttr). 


(wbere diSorent 
froia of Jolpnr). 




Sapan-ko 

Bapan-kO . 

107. Of fathers. 

Bapan-kS 


108. To fathers. 

Bapan-s8 


109. Prom fathera 

1 

1 

1 

110. A danghter. 


i 

111. Of a daughter. 

< a ■ * • 1 

.... 

112. To a daughter. 


1 

1 

11.1. Krom a daughter. 

. 

.. . . 

114 Two daughters. 


CbhOri, chborya 

115. Daughters. 

i 

i 

.. . 1 

lie. Of daughters. 

1 

! 


117. To daughters 



118. Prom daughters 

■Ek chokho ad'ml 

Ek ftchhyO ad**ml 

119 A good rnan. 

Ek ohokha ad"rQi-kO . 

Ek achfaya ad*ml-kO . 

120 Of a good mau. 


* • 

121. To a good man. 

.. . 

••• 

122. Pro IT) a good man 

1* 

.. .. 

... 

12B. Two good men. 

ChOklia ad"xui 

' Bhala ad*ml 

124. Good men. 



125. Of good men. 

. 

i 

120. To good men. 



127. Prom good men . 

Ek ckOkhi bodr'h&nl . 

Ek aobbl Ingai 

128. A good woman. 

Elc barO ohlLOro 

fik bnro obhOrO 

129. A bad boy. 

OliOklil bair^bartl 

AohhlIngayS . 

130. Good women. 

Eik ban ohhOri 

. 

131. A bad girl. 

ao3bjijd 


132. Good. 

' n 

' J ' 1 , S ,1 

4 -■ 

1 1 <, < < ( -I,'.'. 1 I' ; . ' j 

( 

1 

133. Better. 


paAg>->ft7B 















134. Best . . 

135. High . . 

186. Higher 

187. Highest . 

188. A horse 
139. A mare 


Di&al^KMBaU> (^*5pnr) {wh*r» USawnt] g t Bm U d ft^par iwOmm 

vaegifumau;. Kwmnli) dUhitaut from pi^d Jalpw). 


.Uohan . 


• Gharaa . 
. Ghnri 


140. Horsee 

. ' Mnk^te ghSrS . 

141. Mares . • 

i 

. 1 Muk*ti-fl ghflii 

1 

142 A bull 

. 1 Akaila 

! 

143. A cow 

. ' Giiy, tali 

144. Balls . . 

i 

j Mak'ta-'Il bijftr, akaila 

145. Cows 

1 

j MakHl-a gay, ttli 

146. A dog . 

' Kttk'iA . 

1 

147. A bitoh . . 

1 

KuHya . . . 

148. Dogs 

Mak*te!-u kfik^ra 

149. Bitohea . • 

; J1 okHl-u katiya 

A 

150. A he goat . 

Bnk 

151. A female goat 

Bok*ri 

1 

1 

162. Qoata 

1 

! Bok'rft . 

1 

158. A male deer 

1 

! Hinn . , 

1 

154. A female deer . 

1 

; HinnlyS . 

' 

155. Deer 

Hina 

156. 1 am • • . 

Hft hft . 

157. Thoa ait . . 

TQ hai , 

158. Heia 

Wa hai . 

159. We are . . 

Ham hat . . 

160. Ton are . 

Tam haa . » 



Bak'riya.... 

Bak*ii, ohhSri , 

Bak‘ra .... 

Bak*ra-bak»ri . 

Hiran . . . . 


1 


Hiran .... 


Mat ha . 

1 

T& hai .... 


tr hai . 

«** e* t 

e«a 

1 Ham hi . .« 

Tam ha . . . 
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p!igM‘wafi «f Jaipar (^wre 
diBwant inm PSAgd J^ipot). 

padftihiiftr (wb«r« ^fter«ut 
from Pugl of Jolpor). 

ISn^lkh. 

»*» *•• 

. 

134. Boat. 


• — 

135. High. 



136. Higher. 

. 


137. Highest. 

GhOfO .... 

QhAfO .... 

138. A horse 



139. A mare. 

*'• - 

• ••• • • 

140 Horses. 


GhOfyS .... 

14L Mares. 

NarO .... 

Akfl .... 

142. A bull. 



143. A cow. 


Ak5 .... 

144. Bulla. 

...... 

Gflya .... 

14.5 Cows. 

Kuk®rfl .... 

« 

Kutto .... 

140. A dog. 

Kuk®rl .... 

Kuttl .... 

147. A bitch. 

K<ik*ra- .... 

. 

148 Dogs. 

Kuk*rl .... 

Kuttl .... 

149. Bitches. 

Bak*rfl .... 

Bak*ro . • . • 

1.50. A he goat. 

B5k®rl .... 

ChhSll .... 

151. A female goat. 

Bkk*ra .... 

Cak*ra-bak“rl . 

152. Goats. 


Harau 

153. A male deer. 


Har®nl .... 

154 A female deer. 


Haran .... 

155. Deer. 

Htt ohbtt 

MaT ba, ohhS . 

166. I am. 

T& oKhad 

Til bai, obbai . 

157. Tboa art. 

Wa..oblWi 

Wo bai, obbai . 

168. He is. 


Ham bS, obbS , . 

169. We are. 


Tam bo, dkbo . • . 

160. Xoa are. 
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161. Itey are . . • W® h*T 

162. 1 was . . as haa 

163. Thou wast . . Th ban 

164. He waa . . . Wo haa . 

165. We were . Ham hO . 

! 

166. Toa were . . . Tam h6 . 

167. They were . . We hO 

168. Be . . .Ho 

169. To bo . . . Hoibaa . 

170. Being ■ Hetaa 

171. Having been . Hai.ka? . 

172. I may be . . 

178. I shall be . . Htt h&ftgo 

174. I should be 

176. Beat . . . Fit 

176. To beat . . , Pltibnu 

177. Beating . . PltHaa 

178. Having beaten . . Plti>kaT 

179. I beat . . . H8 plt« 

180. Thoa beatest . . Tu pitai 

181. He beats . . Wo pitai 

182. We beat Ham plto. 

183. Ton beat . . . Turn pita 

184. They beat . . Wo pl^t 


Pii&gf {SaranU}. 


W« haT . 
as haa 
Th haa . 


pUi(l (JaiimT)'(where dUtwsat > ICklliitil of Je^nr i^wfaert 
frooi Of fetraal!). ' different from d dalpnr) 


Htt h&ttgO . 


Tense). 


Mat ho, hattyO . . ^ 

MaT ho 

Th ho, hattyO . 

Tu ho 

tr ho, hattyO 

Wa ho 

Ham ho, batt/’ . 

Ham ha . 

Tam h^, hatto . 

Tam bu 

We be, hattO 

1 

Wai ba 

Ho .... 

Ho 

Haibo .... 

Hobo 

HattyO (sic) 

Hoto 

Hair .... 

HOr 


Mai hfigo 


. I Mai hOttgO 


Pit .... 

Pit .... 

M ar 

Pltibnu ,. . . . 

Rfbo .... 

M4r*bo 

PltHaa .... 

Pit^tO ..... 

M&rHo . 

Piti-kaT ■ • , , I 

Pltar .... 

Marar 

Htt plttt , . • . 

Mai plt5 

Mai martt, and $o on 

Tu pl^ 

Tu pitai . 


Wo pitai , 

■0 pltoi .... 

... . 

Ham plto .1 

Ham piteT 

Ham 

Turn pltau 

1 

Tam plto 


We pi^i . 

W6 pltoT 

• * • « « 

Mtt-nS pi^yaa . 

Ifaime pityo . , ! 

Bleu'.neii taftryOr «M« 

T8><^ pi^iywi' . . ' : 

T*i-B6 pttyo 

' avsi* * 1 V • 

, 1 ’ ^ ' 'i - . ^ 

pS^jan * * 

' 1 

/ ... : . -J 

. ;; 

















pGgar>wlra of Jaipur f where 
diflerent from of Jaipur). 

PUigbfaaaa (where different 
ftuaa l>8^i of Jaipur). 

Wai ohhaT. ohhai 

W$ iLaTy oblifti 

Hit chh5 

MaT ho. ohho 

Tu ohho . . • • 

Tu ho, ohho ... 

Wa ohhO 

Wo ho, ohho 

Ham chba 

Ham hfl, cbha . 

Tam ohha 

Turn ba, cbha 

Wax chba 

Wa lia, cbha 

Hai .... 

TTo 

Haibo 

Holx-i .... 

Hait^ CT^aat 

Hoto _ ... 

•• 

, 

Hoi . . . j 

1 

1 

Hfl hfigfi . . . 1 

■■ 

1 

Mar . . . j 

Mai 

Mar*b<5 .... 

Mar'bo .... 

Mar*tO 

Mar*to .* . 


M ai ar, mar-kar 

Hit inai’ft, and so on . 

MaT marft 

. 

Tu mfirai 


Wo marai 

Ham maraT or mar3 

Ham mdrS 

Tam maro 

Turn maro 

Wai znara^, marai 

Ws marai 

MaT-nai maryd, and so on 

MaT mdryO 


Th maryo 


Wo maryO 


EogUah 

161. They are. 

162 I was. 

163 Thoa wast, 

164, He was. 

165. We were 
166 you wore 

I (>7. ^ 603 ' wfie 
' 16R, Ho 
1 ('>‘J. To l>t- 

170. Heiug 

171 IIavinp; ij 
1 72 1 may be 
173 I sbalt be 

171. 1 Hbould Ih>. 

IV.'i 13cat 

176 To beat. 

177 Heating. 

178. Having l>eaten 

179. I beat 

180. Thou bcatest. 

I 181. He beats. 

182. We boat. 

183. yon beat 

184. They beat 

186. I beat 7V««e). 

186. Thou beatest (Paat 

Tense ). 

187. He beat (_JPa*t Tense). 
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Eiigli»h. 

188. We beat {Paef T&rue) . 

189. You beat (Pasi Tmte) 
IfiO. They beat {Fa$t Tenge) 
191. I am beating 

192 1 was beating 

193. I bad beaten 

194. I may l)eat 

196. I shall Iwat 

190. Thou wilt beat . 

197. Ho will boat 

198. We shall beat 

199. You will beat 

200. They will beat 

201. I should beat 
202 I am beaten 

203. I was beaten 

204. I shall be beaten 

205. 1 go ... 

206. Thou goest 

207. Ho goes 

208. Wo go . . . 

209. Ton go 

210. They go . 

211. I went 

212. Thou wcnteBt . 

213. Ho went . . 

214. Wo went . 

378—Ding. 


patgi (Ksranli). 

paagS (Jaipur) (where different 
from of SarauU). 

Kilimal of Jaipur (where 
(lifforont from P&bgl of Jaipur). 

Haman-ne pityuu 

Ham-nO pityO . 


Taman-n§ pityau 

Tam-ii6 pltyO . 


Win-nS pifyau 

Dn-nS pItyO 


HiS pUft-ha 

Mai pli*-hft . 

MaT marfi-hft . . . 

HiS piti rahyaii-hau . 

Ma7 pltai*ho 

MaT marai-hO . 

M§-nS pityaii-han 

MaT-nS pItyO-hO 

MaT-nai maryO-ho 

HU pits .... 

MaT pitft 

MaT marft . . . 

Mf pitftgau 

Ma7 pitftgo 

MaT marttgo, and go on . 

Til pltaigmi 

Tu pltaigO 

. ... 

Wo pltaigau 

H pitaigO . . 


Ham pltaTgai . . 

Hum pitaTg# 

Ham marSg& . 

Turn pitaugai . 

Tam pi tog? 

Tam maroga . . 

Ws pitaTgO 

W6 pitaTge 

Wai maraiga . 

. . . 

M8 pityau ja3-hft . • 

Ma? pityO (or pityO) hft 

MaT pityO hft . 

Htt pityau . 

MaT pityO (or pityO) hO 

MaT pityO hO 

Hfl pityau jaugan 

!\faT pitftgO . ' . 

. 

Hft difftt. iait . 

MaTjaft .... 


Tu digai, jaai . 

Tu jaya .... 

Tu jya-hai 

Wo digai, jaai . 

IT jaya .... 

Wa jya-hai . 

Ham dig“ij 

Ham jSya . . . 

<v 

Ham ]awa 

Turn digs'll 

Tam jawO . . . 

Tam jawO . . • 

Wfi digai, jaai 

W 6 jSya 

Wai j&waT . < . 

Hft gayau . 

MaT gayO ... 


Tu gayau 

Tu gayO .... 


Wo gayau 

Ham gay3 

"Cr gayO .... 

Ham gayB, 




















PSgar-w&rft of Jaipur (where 
different from of Jaipur^ 

(where different 

'. from of Jaipur). 

English. 


Ham maryO 

. 18S. W© beat (^Taet Tense). 


Turn maryO 

189. You beat (JPaat Tensey. 


W a maryn 

190. They beat (fast Tensey. 

Hii marft-ohlitt 

MaT mavU-ha . 

191. I am beating. 

Hti marai-ohliO 

MaT maraiobo , 

192. I was beating 

Ma'i-nai maryo-chho 

MaT-nai maryO-bO 

19(1, I Lad beaten. 

Ha znara 

MaT mara 

lOl;. I may beat. 

Ha maragO, and so on 

AlaT marugO ... 

195. I shall beat. 


j Tti maraigO 

19G. Tlu)u wilt beat. 

. .. 

Wn maraigO 

197. He will beat. 

Ham maraga 

Ham maraga 

198. Wo shall beat. 

Tam maroga, 

Turn marnga ... 

199. You will beat. 

Wai maraTga 

Wt* maraiga 

200. They will boat. 

... . 


201. I Bhould beat. 

na patyfl cLha 

AlaT pafcyO-ba ... 

202. T am beaten. 

Ha patyO ctho 

MaT paty5-ho 

203. I -was beaten. 

Ha patago 

MaT patagfi 

204) 1 sball bo boaton. 

Ha jaa . 


205. I go. 

Tfl jya-ohhai 

Tu jawai 

206. Thou goest. 

Wa jya-ohhai . 

Wo jawai ... 

207. He goes. 

Ham j&'wa . , 

Ham jawS . . . j 

208. We go. 

Tam i&wO 

« 

Turn jawo . . . [ 

209. You go. 

Wai jyi .... 

WS jSwai . . . J 

210. They go. 


t 

•• ••* d 

211. I went. 


e 

212. Thou wentoBt. 

1 

. £ 

513. He went. 

H«zn . . . ] 

'* ) 

Elam saya . . . £ 

214. We went. 

vntt). XX, paxT 1. 
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Eogliab. 


Pingl (Karauli). 


pUin (Jaipur) (wber« different Killmbl of Jaipur (where 
from P&ngf of Sarauli) different from ptsgi of Jaipur). 


215. You went . 


Turn gayd 


Tam gaye . . . Tam gaya 


21C. They went 


We gaye 


We gaye 


. . Wai gaya 


217. Go . 


218. Going 


Jatan 


. Jato 


219. Gone 


Gayau 


220. What 18 your natne ? . Tiyaian ka nam hai ? . Terft ka nSw hai ^ . . TamarO kal naw hai P 

221. How old is this horse ? Ye ghoran kitek dinan-kau 1 ghnra kitOk dmau-ko hai? Yu ghoro kitf'k bar*san-kO 

hai ? hai ^ 

222. How far is it from hcie Jha-sft Kashmir kitek Yha-ie Kasrair kitek diir Kasmir nyS-sft kitek diir 

to Kashmir ? parai ? hai ? hai ? 

• 

223. How many eons are I'iyftro dajii-kl bfikhaii-me Tynre duu-keghar-m“ kitek Tamure (^eir) bilp-ke (iitr) 

there in yonr father’s kitek maura hai ? beta haT ? ghai-rnaT kitf’k beta haT ? 

llOUBO P I 


224. I have walked a long Aji hfl niri diiri digy<vhft . A] ma'i bhaut dur chalye- 
way to-day lit!. 


Aj mai bhant clialyO hft 


225. The son of my nnclc is Mere kaka-kau iimra wh-ki Mere kaka-ke beta-ke bbyawi MfiiT (^ir) kiika-kk botfi-kR 

married to his sister. bhaTna-kft byahyau-hai wii-ki bhain-te hijye-hai. bbjiiw wii-ki bhaip-sS 

hiiyn-hai 

226. In the house 18 the sad- Dhaur6 ghRrS-kaa palecha Dhanle ghOrb-ki )in ghar- Siiphed gherii-ki jin gbar- 

die of the white horse. bakhari-mS bai. me bai i mai hai 

227. Put the saddle upon Wn-ki pithi-pai palaTcha Jin wa-ki pith-pai dharft . i Jin wu-kl pith-pai dbar-dai. 

his back. ghAli-de. j 

228. I have beaten his son M§-n? wft-ko mbra-kaT MaT-ne wa-kebetii-kfi bhaut j MaT-nai wa-ke (sic) betii- 

with many stripes. kitekau kRrra mare. kRr*rbn-te pityO-hai ki! bhaut kfir'fan-sS 

I maryR'hai. 

229. He is grazing cattle on Dangarly6-pai wR dhRr flr pahftj-ke lipar dhor Wa dogar-kai npar dhRr 

the top of the hill. charay rahyau-hai. ' ohaiawai-hai. chara-iR-hai. 

230. He is sitting on a horse Kukh-ks niohe, wR ghRro- ^ Wa rftkh-ke nioho u ghRra- Wa rftkh-kai nichai wu 

under that tree. pai baithyan-hai. i par baithyR-hai , gbRia-pai baithyR-hai 

231. His brother is taller Wa-kau bhek*raa wk-ki j Wa-kR bhai wa-ki bhain-te Wa-kR bhai wu-ki bhaia- | 

than his sister. bhaTna-sS ftchan hai. < lambR hai. st! lambR hai. 

I 

232. The piice of that is two Wa-kau mRl nphal rupaiyu , Wa-kR mRl dhai rupiya hai'. Wa-kR mRl dhai ripya-hai. 

rupees and a half. hai. j 

233. My father lives in that Mdrau daju wa Ihauri j MriR d&ii wa IhRre gbar-ml MRpR (otc) bap wa chhotd 


small honse. 


bakhari-mS hai. 


rahai-hai. 


(sic) ghai’-mai rahai-hai. 


234. Give this rupee to him . Ya rnpaiya-i wa-k9 dhR-I Ta rupiyk wa-kft dai-dai , Ya ripyR wa-kft dyS . 

ghali. j 

235. Take those rupees from Win rupaiyan-nS wa-pai-sg j Wg rnpiya wa-pai-tg lai- Wai ripya wa-sft lyg 

him. lai-lai. | IgwC. 

a 

286. Beat him well and bind Wa-k9 jewarft-sfi bldhan, Wkya khfib pitR ar wkya Wa-kft khub marg, ar 
him with ropes aur khhp pitau. jewayan-tg bSdhg. raasin-s9 bandyO. 

237. Draw water from the Kui-sg pknyau khaichau . Kuwa-m5-tg pani aTchO . Kuwa-89 pani kaij-lai 
well. 


238. Walk before me 


. Mgrg Sgg digi • 


. Mgrg agbai ohalo 


Mgrg (etc) &gai chal , 


239 Whoso boy comes be- Tumarg piohh&rl kaun-kfi KOn-kochhRratyargpichhar Tgrg (etc) piohh&rl kafin-kO 
hind you P mauya gwai-hai ? &wai-hai ? chhRra kyrai-hai ? 

240. From whom did yon Tuman-nS wa-kft kaun-pai- KOp-pai-tg tam-ng u mRl Tam-nai w& kaun-eft mol 
buy that P sg mOl llnau P llyO P linQ ? 

24]. From a shopkeeper of Gam-kg gk banlya-sg . Glw-kg gk dakan-walg-pai- QSw-ka gk bapiyS-aft 
the village. tg. 
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][>&e»r-'vriT& of Jaipur (where 
different from P&hj'i of Jaipur). 

iPan^bhang (where different 
from P&n^ of Jaipur). 

£:agU«b. 

Tam craja 

Turn gaya 

215. You went. 

Wai 

We gay& 

21G. They wont. 

.. ... 

J A • « a . . 

217. Go. 

... . 

J&tn .... 

218. Gr*mg. 


GayO .... 

219. Gone 

Tharfs kSf naw chhai ^ 

Tumiirn kftr n5w hai ? 

220 What IS your name ? 

ya gliftffk katek danS-kn 
chhai ? 

Tn gbnrA ke baras-kn hai ? 

221 How old 18 this horse ? 

yha-BTl Klasmir katPk dur 
chhai P 

Kasmir nyhS-sS katti dur 
hai 

222 flow fur is it from here 
to KasiiTnir ? 

Thanaiira bap-ka ghar-jiia? 
katek beta chhai ? 

Aj hS ghani dfir chalj'o- 
chhft 

Tuinaiii biip-ka ghar-m* ke 
beta hai P 

Aj niai bhot ililr chn.lyn-bft . 

22.1 How luaijy sons are 
then* in your father’s 
house ? 

224. 1 have walked a long 
* 1 % ay to-day. 

Mhai'a kaka-ka. betfl-kr> 

byiiw fin-ki bbaiii-ail liie- 
chhai 

Dhaula ghera-ki jlti ghar- 
ma? chhai 

Jin ft-ka taag'^ran-pai dliar- 
dye 

Mfira^ kaka-kn bStn fi-ki 
bhaiij-kit par'*ciyfl hai 

Uhniu ghnra. ki yin ghar-me 

hai 

G-ki ]nth-par yin karn 

22.^ The son of my nnole is 
maiTic’cl to his sister 

22(i. In the liouse is the sad¬ 
dle of the white 

horse 

227 Put the saddle upon 
bie back 

MaT-nai ft-ka hotti-kfl ghaiia 
mill ye-chhai 

iVIaT-ntti ft-ka bota-ktt bhot 
kdr'riin-su muryn-hai. 

228 1 havi* beaten his son 

wilh many stripes. 

"Wu dugar-kai upar clliHclu. 
chara wai-ehhai 

Wn^ dftgar-ka ma.tha-par 
dliildfi chara-rayn-hai. 

229 H.O IB glazing ealtle on 
the top of the hill. 

"Wa "0: rftkh*ia-kai inchai 
ghera-pai bait.hyr>-chhoi 

W n ff 1 ail k h“ra mchai 

gbnra-par baithyfi-hai. 

2.‘'i0. He IS sitting on ahorse 
under that tree 

bhai u-ki bhain-stt 
lambo chhai. 

XJ-kn bhiil it-ki bhaTn-sti 
Imabn-hai 

231. His brother is taller 
than hiB sister. 

&-kO uifvl dhai ripya chhai . 

^t-ka mnl dbtil ripya hai 

232. The pi ice of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

MharO bap tt Ihrirja ghar- 
mai rahai-ohhai. 

Mem bap S chheta ghar-mc 
i-ai-hai 

233 My father lives in. that 
small house 

Ta ripyo tt-kai-t^T do-dai . 

Yo ripye ti-kS eaupn . 

2.34) Give this rupee to him. 

Wai-ripya tt-stt le-lye 

Wai ripya tt-sft lyo 

1 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

O-kai-tsf khub marO, ar 
jew^ran-sfi badh-dyn. 

G-k& khub mare ar iewVftn- i 
bS bade. ■ 1 

1 

236. Beat him well and biud 
him with ropes. 

Kn^a-maT-sS pam kado 

Kuwa-sfi pani bharO . . ' 

1 

237. Draw water from the 
well 

Mharai agai chain 

Merai ugai chalo . . | 

238. Walk before me. 

Ekiin-ko ohhnrn thamai'ai 
pachhai anai-chhai P 

Taxaarai pachhek'rai kxip>kO 
lap^ko awai-hai ? 

239. Whose boy comes be 
hind you ? 

Tam-uai wa kup-sQ mol- 
llyo P 

Tnm-nai we kup-stt mOl- [ 
liyo P ! 

f 

24)0. From whom did yon 
buy that ? 

GSw-ka sk dakandar Bfi 

Gaw-ka 6k dukandar-aft . ^ 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


P4t)ff-881 
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KANAUJT. 

The town of Kanauj is situated at the south-east end of the ranikhabad district, 
and the languai'o of that locality may be considered to be the standard form of Kanauji. 
It is that illustrated by the preceding skeleton Grammar. 

It lias hitherto been wrongly considered that at. the north-western end of Farukha- 
bad the language was Bra.j-Bhaklia or Antarbedi. This is wrong. Kanauji is, as will be 
shown, s])okcn all over the district. The total number of speakers of Kanauji^’^in 
Farukbabad is 712,500. The local autliorities divided this into— 


Antarbgdi.. 078,900 

‘Hindi’.33,600 

Total . 712,500 


Both are, however, Kanauji. 
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[No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group.. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KanatjjL (East of District Eabukhabad.). 

31 %-# fW 3 rf^r i .rq-t qrit f# 

% fqm ffHT sft ^ I ?rq ^-% Jirg 

’3^ I ^ qtt Wt? 3 r%qtT-# f? 

qqf ^ ^ 3rq%t »IT^ f ? I 

^ 3ra qtr-fwt 33 qft qrqtT^ qft ^ 

#iTra I Tiq ^ gqsi-# trqt Tt^i-# 1 %qf 3 ifir-n#t 1 33 -^ 

g# qra# I ^15 g# 'qrr 1 # gsr 

qqreR-t #t 3m ^-1“ qnwt to «t f« #tt ^-tn-qr^-^nt 1 
?T 3 T ftg-ff ^PI-^ Wfrs[ ^ ftff 

^ wit rt?t¥ I W ?fk ^ 

fimx ^ ^ ^ 

wiff 1% ftifK g^ I TO ^nT% 

^ *>s 

xjqj-^ qqtqt q»n#r 1 ?ra qfs-# qtq% qiq-# 1 ^ % 

qj# ^ qn f% q# qtg-qff qqr quft ^ ^fr-# q^r-qif 
wqrq-qt'qt 1 qji% qw-# qtft 1# % fror lr-% 

^ g’qrft qti mt ^ m q:?f qnrqr qrfT f# fqsft g»qift qrf^ 
qrei^ I qrq-# qrq% qW<q-t qsft f# qrqpf qtvnqr fqqrm- 
qn^ ^ T 3 t-qjf qfro^ ^ qw-qw ^ 1 

qn%-% fqj qi f^ qrr qqt-qqt qt m ftrqt-l 1 ^-qqit- 

q?fr 33 ftrf# n 4 t-% I qq % ^ qirq qri% n 

qq-qSt q^ qtfisqtt qfn-#” qqt 1 qrq qr-# q^ qnqt vlq 
• • 

qrfqqt ^ qq qqr qhisr-qt qqrq-# f# ^ qtr % 1 
q^-%qqr-% qrft f# g'fTTt wriqr^-l qN gqrf^ qr^-# qff ##tqn: 
q(^t-% qnq-# f# q# w# #qT qrqt 1 qq-# ftwq-# qhrt an# 
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«nfr tnft I ^tfr-^irf »P!T^ i 

«tT5-% ^ TTT^t ^K^-t TIT g*?TCl' Tfin-T ^ 

g^TTt ^rfhRT-# sTrff T?m-? I trtg gn-^ ttt-# ira wft-Tft 

TTT tW sirflr fT th wt ftT^nftR-^ liir ifit inn^ i ^ 

Tw gifiTt Ttf ftrsT-St g^rift urg ngftT«T-lf ^rfrvr 

TnT-% 3fT-^ Ttff I '3ir-% Trft ^ ttit 

S4 • S} 

ITTT thk ^ T? ^ wt-fit Tinft % ^ % \ Tf^t 

imwt ^ TtfTt fti ginfr ir? «Tt irit-TJTr 

qjt f3rvt-% ^ ^ ^ firat-f II 
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I No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY* 


Kanauji. 


Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

t 

(West or District Farukhabad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


to 


£k 

One 

knlil 

ft-W(l8-8(lid 


jfUK'-kf' duo larika halo. IJu-mtn-so 
•tnan-of iioo souk were. TJieni-iu-J'rovL 
ki, ‘ lid pita, malu-ko liTsa 
tJuit, ‘O fafhei't propcrty-of share 


clihotd-iie bap- 

fh e-youii(jer-by the-feither- 
36 hamaro chahiyd 
iS‘p roper 


which mine 


■sO 


dou.’ Tab un-nd mahi iiiibe bat 


dad. 


Auru thore 


that give.' Then him-by 

property fo-them 

dividing was-given. 

And o-few 

diiiau pichlid 

clibdid 

lai'ika-nc 

sab 

kiiclib 

ikaitha 

kari-ke 

days after 

the-yo'unger 

son-hy 

all 

anything 

together 

made-having 

ek duri-ke 

des-kO 

chald-^ao. 

Auru hua 

ap'no 

main bure 

one disiance-of 

country-to 

it-was-gone. 

And there 

his-owu 

property evil 

cbalan-me 

uraO. 

Auru jab 

sab 

khai“^cli 


kar-cbuko, 

conduct-in was- 

squandered. 

And when 

all 

expen d it nre was-don e-completely, 


us 

iuulk*me 

baro 

akalu 

paro 

auru wahu kangaJ 

hui-gaO. 

Tab 

that 

country-in 

great famine 

fell 

and he indigent 

became. 

Then 

us 

mulk-kd 

ek 

rais-ke 

biya 

lagi 

gao. 

Un- 

that 

country-of 

one native-of 

near 

having-engaged-h imself 

he-went. 

Him- 

ne 

use ap“ne 

khetaii-md 

suar 

cbaraibe-kd patliad. 

Auru 

use 


1.: 

Hi 


by him his~oion 
cbab hati 
the-desire ims that, 

petu bharai/ ki 

belly I-may-fill,' 


Jiekh-in swine 


to-feed 

‘\m bakian-s 5 jO 
‘ those husks-wifh which 

koi use dct 

that anybody to-him giving 


it-was-sent. 
suar 


ay-kd kahan 

lago 

ki, * 

ham are 

come-having to-say 

he-began that, 

‘ my 

ko rotl bahut 

hai auru 

ham 

bhukhS 

to bread much 

is and 

I from-hunge, 

apTid bapu-ke 

tir jaihaft 

auru 

uD'Se 

my-own father-of 

near will-go 

and 

him-to 


khat-hai 
swine eating-are 

uai hato. Tab 

not was. Then 

bapu-kd kit'ne 
father-of hoto-many labourers 
marat-hai. Mai utb-ke 
dying-am. I arisen-having 
kaihau ki, “pita, liam-ne 


And to-him 
ap'no 
my-own 
ho8u-mi 
senses-in 
majuran- 


Daiw-ko auru tumharo 
Ood’of and thy 

pbiri tumliard beta 


dokh karO-hai, auru 
sin dotie-is, and 

kahatrai. HamaT 


again thy son I-may-be-called. Me 


ab is laik nali? ki 
now this worthy not that 

ap'ne niajuran-mai-se ek- 
thy-own lahourers-in-from one- 
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ki barobar banftu.'” ’ Tab uthi-kc ap‘iie bap-ke tir chalo. 

of {to) equal make."' Then ariaen-having Ida-own father-of near he-went. 

^uru we abhai dur bate ki usai clekhi*ke bapu-k5 daya 

And he yet far-off loas that him aeen-having the-father-to 

lagl aiiru dauri-ke us-ka gare lagay-lao, auru cliumo. Beia- 

waa-attnched and run-haring him on-neck embraced, and kissed, The-son- 

ne iis-se kaln ki, ‘ he pita, niai-ne Daiw-ko auru tuinharu piipu 

by him-fo it-was-said that, ‘ O father, me-hy Ood-of and thy stn 

karo auru ab is laik niilit ki phiri turnliaro larika 

was-done and now this xcorihy not that again thy son 

kahiiS.’ Bap-ne ap“ne iiaukarnn-se kabi ki ‘ achchhi-se 

1-may-be-called.’ The-father-hy his-own sercanis-fo it-ioas-said that, ‘ good-than 

aclichhi po^ak nikas-lawau auru is-k,^ pabirawau, auru Jiam-sai) khaye 
good dress bring-out and this-one-on imt, and {let-)m-aU eat 


auru 

khusi 

iuauu\^ ai; kahe-se 

ki bainaro 

yahu 

larika 

maro-hato, 

and 

merriment 

make; ichat-from 

that my 

this 

son 

dead-was, 

so 

ab ] io-hai; 

kbiii-gao-halO, ab 

imli-gao-bai.’ 

Tab 

be 

khusi 

he 

now alive-is : 

losl-gone-was, now 

found-gone-is.' 

Then 

they 

merriment 


karau laffe. 
to-makc began, 

Us-kO bare larika khet-mai halo. Jab ghav-ke nagicb awo ' auru 

Ris elder son field-in was. When house-of near he-came and 

gaibO auru nachibO suno, tab ek naukar-ko bulay-ke 

singing and dancing was-heard, then one servant called-having 

puchhi ki, ‘yau ka hai’? IJs-ne us-se kahi ki 

it-was-asked that, ^ this what is'? Rim-by him-to il-was-said that 

‘ turaharo bhai awo-hai, auru tumhare bapu-ne bari jeonar kari-hai, 

‘ thy brother come-has, and thy father-by great feast made-is, 

kahe-se ki usai bhalo chahgii pao.’ Ub-no 

what-from that him icell healthy it-ha»-heen-found.' Rim-by 

risay-kc bhifar jano nahl chahO. Tab us-ke bapu-iie 

beconie-angry-having inside to-go not if-was-toished. Then his father-by 

bahir ay-ke bahi-ka manaO. Ulii-ne bapu-sd kabi, 

outside come-having him it-waa-appeased. Rim-by the-father-to it-waa-said, 

‘dekhO, it'ni bar“saii-se ham tuuihari sewa karat-hai auru kab-h5 

‘see, 80 -many years-from I your service doing-am and ever-even 

tumhare aggiya-ki bahir nahi chalat-hai; parantu tum-ne kab-bu ek 

your ordera-of out not going-am; but you-by ever-even one 

bak*ri-kO bachcha hamai nahl daO, ki ap‘ne milapin-ke sang 

goat-of young-one to-me not toas-given, that my-own frienda-of with 
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WESTERN HINDI, 


kbusi 

manatg. 

Auru jab 

tumharo 

yahu 

larikli 

awo 

merritnent 

1-might-have-made. And when 

yowr 

this 

son 

came 

jin>ne 

tumharo malu 

paturian-mai 

urao, 

tum-n6 

uhi-ki 

bari 

whom-hy 

your fortune 

harlots-in was-wasted^ 

you-hy 

his 

great 

jeouar 

kari.’ Uhi-ne 

us-se kahi, 

‘ are beta, turn 

sada 

haruare 


feast foag-made’ Him-hy him-to it-wag-said, ‘ 0 son, you always me 

t'lr rahe, auru jo-kuchliO liamaro hai ho tero-i hai; par khusi 
near were^ and whatever mine is that thine-verily is: but joy 

jiianaibo auru raji hoibo chahiye kahe-se ki tumhajo yaliu 

to-celehrate and pleased to~be is~proper what-from that your this 

bhai maro-hato, so jio-bai; auru khui-gao-hato so ab milo-hai/ 
brother dead-was, he alive-is; and lost-gone-was he now found-is' 
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In the north-'westorn portions of Farukhabad, the language is also Kanauji,—not 
Antarhedi or Braj Bhakha as has been hitherto supposed. This will be evident from the 
following spociinen, which is the first few lines of the Parable. The language is identical 
with that of the corresponding portion of the preceding specimen. 

[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WBSTEEN HINDI. 

■Kanatiji. (West or Disteict Faefkhabad.) 

rmi ^ I ftm ^rffe ^ i St# 

wtt ^ wtft i 

Tilt wra-Tra iff? rre-Rl: i ^ 13^ 

^ ^3^ 153*1 *0*1 3 mt u 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

manai-ke 

doe 

larika 

One 

man-of 

two 

sons 1 

kahi 

ki, ‘ ham are 

hisfi-ko 

was’Said 


'my 

share-of 


hate. Chhote larikii-ne 
were. 1 he-younger son-hy 

batu kari dco.’ 

division having-made give* 


ne us-ko hisa 

by his share 

larika-ne 
son-by 
nikasi-gao. 
went-Oiway. 
sab kharch 
all expenditure 

bhukhan maran 


bati 

dividing 


dao. 

was-given. 


Th6r5 

A-few 


ap“n6 

his-own 

Hu^ 

There 


sab 

all 

sab'ro 

all 

hui-gao, 

became, 

lagfi. 


dhanu ikat^ho 

fortune together 

mal-tal kh8te 
riches evil way-in 

tab us I des-rna 


bap-san 

the-father-to 

Bap- 

The-fother' 
chhote 
the-younger 
par-des 


rah-ml 


din pachhe 
days after 
kari-ke 

made-having a-foreign-land 
uray-dao. Jab 

was-squandered-away. When 

akal pafo. Auru bahu 


then that country-in famine fell. And 


he 


. from-hunger to-die began. 
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KANAUJT (PACHARUS) of etawah. 

The languaije spoken over tlie greater part of the district of Etawah is Kanauji. 
Only in the south, in the Doab of the Cliambal and tiic Jamna, do we hear the Bhadaurl 
dialect of Bundeli. To tlie north-west of Etawah lies tlie district of Mainpuri, the 
language of whicli is Braj Bhaklia or AntarbfHii. To its north lies Earukhabad and to its 
east Cawnpore, in both of wdiich Kanauji is spoken. As might b(' expected the Kanauji 
of Etawah shows traces of the influence of Braj Bhaklui and of Bhadauri, but on the 
whole, it is fairly puiv;. 

In the original Rougli List of the languages of this district, what is now stated to 
be Kanauji, was wu’ongly shown as AntarbMi. That it is Kanauji will not be doubted 
after a perusal of the siiecimens which follow'. 

The district of Etawah is divided into two nearly equal parts by the river Sengar, 
which runs north-west and south-east, parallel to the course of tlie Jamna. There are 
therefore (if w'e exclude the Cliambal-Jamna Doab) two main tracts, a soutli-western, 
between the Sengar and the Jamna, and a north-eastern beyond the former river. The 
latter tract is locally known as the JPachdr, and local officials distinguish between 
the Kanauji of the Pachar, which they call Pacharnd, and that of the rest of the district. 
Pacharua shows more traces of the influence of Braj Bhakha, and less of that of Bhadauri 
than does the Kanauji of the unnamed south-western tract. 

The following is the estimated number of speakers of these two forms of Kanauji 
Pacharaii ...... .... 250,000 

Kanau]i of south-west ... ..... 101,000 

Total . 351,000 


In 1891, the total population of the district was 727,629, and tlie balance is mainly made 
up by 55,000 speakers of Bliadauri and 285,000 people who are reported to speak IJrdti. 
The latter figures appear to be a needlessly large estimate, but no better one is avail¬ 
able. I proceed to give specimens of both forms of Kanauji. 

For Pacharua, I give a few lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. It 
wiU be seen that there are very few local peculiarities. We have ki, kd, and km for the 
sign of the accusative-dativc, and ne or nm (Bliadauri) for the agent. The sign of the 
conjunctive participle is ki, as we also find in Bhadauri. We meet the form at for Im, 
they were, which properly belongs to Braj Bbiiklia. The third personal pronoun is lu, 
with an oblique form icd or bd (again Bhadauri). There is also the tendency to eliminate 
an r before another consonant which is a marked peculiarity of Bhadauri. Thus khachohu 
for kharch, expenditure, and paddes for par'^des, a foreign country. The form 
there, is noteworthy. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

KakaujI (PAcnARt’A). (District, Etatvah.) 

5^ ^frofiT I wnr-n ti 

^ ff^T ^ 1-^ I H?T ^T-% 

wft ’«T^ qft ^ ^ qniTg ^ ^ T.t- 

q[^-% f^?if ^ qr-^ ’ssnrn 

Cs 

II _ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek maEal'ki clui larika hate. En-iui4ai cliho16-ne 

A-certuhi man-to two fions were. Theni-m-from fhe-younger^hy 

l)ap-t6 kahi, ‘e liap, dhaii-me-tfs ]6 hamfiro hisa 

the-father-to it-waS'Said, ‘ O father, property-in-from, which my nhare 

hoy, so hanii dai-deu.’ Tab wa-ne wa-kau ap"nu dhauu 

nmy-he, that to-me give-away.' Then him-hy him-to his-own suhstance 

bati dao. Kachhu bahiit din iiahT 1)lmye-aT k! chhOtO 

having-divided was-given. Some many days not hecome-were that the-younger 

larika sab-kachhu jori-batbri-k? paddes nikari«ga6 aur jul 

sou all-anything collected-having another-counti'y ont-went and there 

luchchai-mi din katat ap''ao dlianu uray-bharay-daO. Jab ba-ko 

dehauchery-in days passing his-own fortune wus-squandered. When him-of 

'V 

sab khachcliu huy-chukO auru wa des-nib baro bliari akalu 


all expenditure 

was-completed and 

that 

country-in greatly heavy famine 

paro au bu 

kangalu 

liui-gaO 

tab 

bu 

jay-ki wa 

mulik-ke 

fell and he 

poor 

became 

then 

he 

gone-having that 

country-of 

rahaiyyan-ml-tai 

ek-k5 

biya rahan 

lagO; 

ia-naT ba-kfi 

ap*ne 


iuhabitants-m-from one-of near to-live began; whom-hy him-as-for his-own 

khet-mi suar charaibe-k§ pathao. 
field-in twine feeding-for if-was-sent. 
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kanaujT of south-west ETAWAH. 

The dialect spoken in the south-west of Etawah hardly differs from that which pre¬ 
vails in the Pacliar tract. The influence of Bhadauri is felt a liftle more strongly, and 
that is all. To this we may attribute the use of bd (and not wd) for the oblique form of 
the third personal pronoun. To the same influence is due the use of hd (Bhadauri hd) for 
the nominative as well as wah. We may also note the use of the Agent case for the 
subject of an intransitive verb in the past tense. In this case the verb is used imper¬ 
sonally. Thus ochhe lafkd-ne chald, the younger son went, literally, by the younger son 
it was gone. This of course is altogether contrary to the rules of Standard Hindi, but is 
all the same quite common in this part of India. It is an instance of the preservation of 
a very old idiom. Compare the Sanskrit tena chalitam. 
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KANAirji. (South-West of Disteict Etawah.) 

ftf ^ ^ W-H-% # ^ ftHT ^ ^ I m 

TO ^ I ^ ^ 

^ TTT^ ^ ^ Ttm Tft 1 

^ ^T ^ ^ I TEnr ^ 

^ Mjft ^ "ff-TOt I 9rR-% 

T^5T wr %^-Sf 

'^fT^ TOn-TOt fW 5!^ II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi ad'‘mi-ke do lar“ka hate. Dou-ml-se nanhl-ne 

A'Ce?'iain man-qf two som were. The-two-m-from the-younger-hy 

bap'se kahi ki, ‘ are bap, ruj)aya paisa-mS-se jo merO 

the-father4o it-was-smd that, ‘0 father, rupees pice-inf rom what my 

hlsa hoy so mo-kf) deo.’ Tab ba-ks hisa rupaya paisa bst-dao. 

share may-be that me-to give,' Then his share rupees pice was-divided. 


Thore din bhaye ki Ochhe lar“ka-ne sab chiji jor-kar 

A-few days became that the-younger son-by all things collected-having 

chalo aur hua bure kam roj-roj karat-raho. 

aforeign-country-to it-was-started and thet'C evil deed daily he-doing-was, 

Aur rupaya paisa ap'no khoy-dao. Jab ba-n6 sab kaun paisa 

And rupees pice his-own was-lost. When him-by all cowries pice 

khoy-dao, tab par-des-ml bhari kal pare, aur wah garib 

was-lost, then the-foreign-country-in heavy famine fell, and he poor 

hui-gayo. Aur wah jay-ke huan-kg ad^miyB-m^-se ek-ke hiyl rahan 

beccmie. And he gone-having there-of men-in-from one-of near to-live 


lagd, ja-ne ba-ko ap*n§ khetS-m§ suar charaibe-ko pathaO. Aur 

began, whom-by him his-own fields-m swine feeding-fm' it-was-sent. And 

TOL. IX, PAET I. o _ 
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ha un kSsS-ko jo suar khat-hat6 apau khayau 

he those husks which swine eating-were himself-also to-eat 

Aur kou ba-k8 kuchh nahl det-hato. 

And anybody him anything not gwing-was. 


cliahat-hatO. 

ti'ishmg^was. 
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KANAUJT OF HARDOL 

Crossing the Ganges from the district of Farukhahad vre come to Hardoi, the only 
western district of Oudh of which the language is not Awadhi Here it is everywhere^ 
Kanauji. Local authorities recognise three or four sub-varieties, but the differences are 
merely as to the amount of Awadhi witli which the Kanauji is mixed. 

The number of si)eakers of Kanauji in Hardoi estimated at 1,030,500. The 
district has to its east Unao and Lucknow, and to its north Sitapur and Kheri, in all of 
which the language is Awadhi. It is hence natural to expect a certain infusion of 
that form of speech in the local Kanauji. This infusion varies from place to place, hut 
is generally very slight in amount. Only in the extreme east of the district, in Tahsil 
Sandila and. the neighbourhood is the infusiou so strong as to form a mixed dialect re¬ 
quiring separate treatment. "Wo may estimate th(!i number of speakers of each of the 1 wo 
forms of Kanauji employed in Hardoi as follows :— 

Standard Kanaufi slightly ruixcd with Awadhi 880,500 

Mixed dialect of Sandila ... .... . 150,000 

Toial . 1,030,.'500 


The mixed dialect of Sandila will not be considered here. It will be found dealt 
with, together with other mixed dialects, on p. 411 ff. At present I confine myself 
to the Kanauji of the rest of the district. As a sam])le I give an abstract of the main 
story of the Paa’able of the Prodigal Son, which illustrates the dialect of the centre and 
south of the district. This is locally known as Banff rah} from the name (Bangar) of one 
of the Parganas in which it is spoken. Illustration of the dialects of other parts of the 
district (except Sandila) is quite unnecessary. 

We may trace the influence of Awadhi in the rare use of the typical Kanauji termi¬ 
nation u of weak masculine nouns ; in the employment of tehi as the oblique form of 
so, that; and in the locative par-desai (Awadhi par-desahi), in a foreign country. 

Tfote also the way in which the letter i is added to a word ending in a consonant, 
as in khusdmadi, entreaty. This addition of i is common in the Kanauji spoken north 
of the Ganges, and in Cawnpore. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Kanauji. (Central and South-West oe District Hardoi.) 

fr fir ^ 

.rffe I n’T Tni-% jrff-% ff^TT-flSt ^ I 

■.ra^ ff^ ^ ^ ^ 

if ^1 ^ <aii fl »i ff 

irtt I Tra Tf ^ f.nt I 

«rfT-w ^w-*rf ^-irc 5iift I gpi Tf 
sgif^ m fisft wt ^(T^t ^ 

^ ^ ^r?sf ?rT»fr fis »3m i era jttit 

^ nigt asft-T^ ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

ad“mi-k§ 

dui larika hate. 

Tebi-ma-te 

jo chhoto larika 

One 

man-of 

two sons were. 

Them-in-from 

who younger son 

bato so 

ap'ne 

bap-par kahau 

lago 

ki, 

‘ jo kuchhu rupay^ 

teas he 

h is-own 

father-to to-say 

began that, ‘ 

what anything money 

bamar5 

bfsa-ko 

boi 80 bati 

deu.* 

Tab 

bap-ne wabi-ke 


my share-of may-be that dividing give,’ Then the-father-hy him-of 

hfsa-ko mpaya bati dao. Tab chhoto larika ap*iio 

skare-of money dividing toae-given. Then the-yonnger son his-oum 

h^sa l6i-ke par-desai chalo*ga6, aur hui. sab rupaya 

share taking to-a-foreign-oountry went-auoay, and thei*e all money 

kuchal-mi urai-dao. Aur jab banai-kS 

evil-conduct-in was-toasted-away. And when made-having (i.e. very) 

khar-khin bui-gao, tab kuchhu diuan-ke pichbu wahi-dfis-mS akal 

indigent becamet then some days-of after that-oountry-in famim 

paro. Tab wahu kSbu bare amir-ke duare gao. Tab wahi-n9 

fell. Then he some very rich-manrof at-door went. Then him-by 
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/V ^ 

wahi-k& khetan-mS suari charaib§*par kari-dao. Jab wahu hua-0 
hvm-to jields’in swine feeding-on it-was-made. When he there-too 

byakul bhao tab phiri ap'ne ghar lau^ii ao, aur 

distraught became then again his-awn house-to returning he-camet and 

ap^ne bap-ki khusamadi kari, aur kahan lago ki, ‘ hamftrl 
his‘own father-of entreaty was-madet and to-say he-began thatj ‘ my 
khata maphu karau,’ Tab bap anand hui-gaO, aur kasur 

sin forgiveness make.* Then the-father happy beoame, and fault 

maphu kari-dao. 

forgiveness was-made. 
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KANAUJT of shahjahanpur. 

lo the west of the districts of Hardoi and Khori lies tlie district of Shahjahanpur in 
ihe province of Kohilkhand. It is commonly slated that this province has a dialect of 
its on n. This is a mistake. The lano^age of Eastern llohilkhand is Eanauji, and that 
of the west is the same as that of Meerut and Muzaffarnagar, or else Braj Bhakha. 

It will be seen from the following specimen that the dialect of Shahjahanpur is 
ordinary standard KanaujI. There are hardly any local peculiarities. We may mention 
the forms M, the sign of the accusative*dativo ; ni, the sign of the agent ; and nia or 
the sign of the locative, as local forms of the case suf&xes. The use of ohi instead 
of iihi for ‘ him,’ is probably due to the influence of the Awadhi of Kheri. We may 
also notice the tendency to adci the vowel i to a word ending in a consonant, as in hddi, 
after ; dM'h giving, which is characteristic of north Gangetic Kanauji, and of that of 
Oawn]X)re. Finally, note the way in which an intransitive verb can be used imper¬ 
sonally with the subject in the agent case, as in larikd-'nS chalb, it W'as gone by the son ; 
i.e. the son went. 

The specimen consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

KanaujI. (District, Shahjaha>:pdr.) 

t m Ttwr ^ 1-%^ i 

m mg mfe I ^ f^5T 

^ ^ ^ mg fm- 

1 ^ gw ^ fTW gtftr w^ wrg 

wft ^ w^ ’wwTf-g Tiwr ftw mfr i ?!w mw 

mwmw-g f%wf mi i wtfr-w gw% ^mr-^Tfwwf ggw wtt- 
^-wf wswt I gtfr-gt ^ ^ ^ wggw-^ ^ ggr 

wm-^ VP-# wwwt pft gf# fg wfri wtff-m mfr %f^ vwt n 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek a(l“mi-ke dui larika hate. XJn-ii)i-s6 chhote-ng 

One man-of two sons were. Them-iu-from ihe-yoimger-hy 

bap-se kahl ki, * he bap, mal-kO hisa jo ham-ka 

the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘ 0 father, property-of ■ share which me-to 

milibo chahiyi, so ham-ka dai-deu.’ Tab ohi-ni malu 

to-be-got is-proper, that me-to give-away^ Then him-hy the-property 

un-ka bati dao. Aur thore din l)adi chhote 

them-to having-divided was-given. And a-few days after the-younger 

larika-ni sabu ek-haO kari-ke ek dur-ke dfss-ku chalo 

son-by all in-one-place made-having a distant cowntry-for it-was-started 

aur huS ap“no malu kuchali-ml urai-dao. Aur jab 

and there his-own property ecil-conduct-iu was-wasted-away. And tchen 

sabu kharchu hui-i^ao tab ohi des-ina haro akksil pare aur 
all expenditure became then that country-in great famine fell and 

-wahu banai-ke sakhat hal hon lago. Tab 

he made-having (i.e. extremely) hard condition to-be began. Then 

ohi des-ke ek bhag^man-ke hiyS jai lago. Ohi-ni u»ai 

thait country-of one rich-man-of near having-gone he-joined. Eim-by him-as-for 
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ap'ne 

hia-own 

bhao 

became 

pSt 

stomach 


kh, fitaii-mahiyS suiar charaon-ka pathao, Aur ohi-ko manu 

fields’in swine feeding-for ^‘was-sent. And his mind 

ki, ‘ un bak*lan-se jo s^ar khat-hai ham-bS ap*no 

that ‘ those husks-with lohich swine eating-are I-too '^g-own 

1 

bhari-16hi,’ ki kot uni-ka nahi d6ti-hato. 

wiU-jUl* because anybody him-to not giving-was. 


kanaujt of pilibhit. 

The District of Pilibhit, to the north of Shahjabanpur, ’w as originally a portion of 
Bareilly. The dialect of the latter district is Braj Bhakha. That of Pililihit is 
Kanaiiji in the main, but with here and there a Braj inflexictn. Por instance while 
the Kanaujl tho, was, is quite common, we have also the Braj /m. Thus, in a 
witness’s deposition received from Pilibhit, we have haiyar-ham sbat-ht, my women 
folk were sleeping, and again, a few sentences lower down, wd-ne ^jno-kd huldd-thd, 
she had called me. With the exception of these few borrowed Braj expressions the 
language is the same as the Kanauji of Shahjabanpur, and it is unnecessary to give 
any specimen of it. 
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MIXED DIALECTS. 

Kanauj! of Cawnpoee. 

The district of Cawnpore has Fanikhabad and Etawah, of which the language is 
Kananji, to its north-west. To its east, across the Ganges, lies the district of TJnao, in 
which Eastern Hindi is spoken. To its south-east, in the Doah between the Ganges and 
the Jamna we have Fatehpor, of which the language is also Eastern Hindi. To its south, 
across the Jamna, in order from east to nvest are Hainirpur and Jalaun, of hotli of which 
the dialect is Bundeli. Being thus surrounded by ihree different dialects, we may 
naturally accept that the local form of speech is a mixed one, and so it is. It is every¬ 
where based on Kanauji, but is generally mix(id n itli Eastern Hindi, Eastern Hindi 
prevails on both h.anks of the Jamna as far as the common boundary of Hamii*- 
pur and Jalaun. Here it is nowhere pure, and is known as Tirliari, or the language of 
the River Bank. In Hainirpur it is infected with Bundeli, hut is still based on Eastern 
Hindi. In Eatehpur, to the south-east of Cawnpore, it also preserves its Eastern Hindi 
character, hut in Cawnjiore, the infusion of that language is weaker than clsewliere, 
and the Tirharl is like the Kanauji of the rest, of the district, only more strongly 
infected with Eastern Hindi. I therefore do not class it under the lattm* language 
as has been done with the Tirliari of Hamirpur, Banda, and Fatehpiir, hut consider 
it as a form of Kanauji. The following are the estimated numbers of the .speakers 
of Kanauji and Tirliari in Cawnpore :— 

Kananii .... . . . 1,090,000 

Tirbaji , . ..... 40,000 

Total . 1,130,000 

The following specimen of the Kanauji of Cawnpore is a folktale. I here give a 
brief sketch of the chief peculiarities of the dialect which differentiate it from Stand¬ 
ard Kanauji. 

In pronunciation, wc may note the way in which e optionally becomes yd, e option¬ 
ally becomes yo, o optionally becomes ted, and o optionally becomes wa. Thus, we 
have eku or ydkii, one: jehi or jycthi, this (obi. form) ; tord or twdrd, thy ; and 
tohi or tmahi, thee. These peculiarities also occur in Eastern Hindi. 

Nouns are declined as in ordinary Kanauji. The termination u of weak nouns, as 
gkar or gharu, a house, is very common. The sign of the accusative-dative is kd, kaihU, 
or (Eastern Hindi) kd. Nitin is ‘ for.’ The instrumental-ablative has se, fe, or ti. 
The genitive has the standard Kanauji kd {ke, kl), and also the Eastern Hindi forms 
her or kydr (not changing for form or gender), and kerd or kydrd (obi. -re, fern. -rl). 
The locative has mi, nm, or (Eastern Hindi) maha, in ; par, pai, on ; Id, up to. 

Tlie Pronouns are,— 

Ist person,— mm, I ; mdrd, my ; ham, hamu, or hamat, we ; ham“rd, or hamdrd, our. 

2 nd person,— tu, thou ; tdrd, thy ; ttmi or tumh, you; timh^rd or tumhdrd, your. 

3rd person,— wah, touh, toahu (often written bahu), or toau (often written bau), he, 
that i obi. sing. «)«At, or Mi; agent, wuM, tooh%, or m; Nom. pluiv 

ui ; obi, plur. mi. 

voii. IX, rxET I. . 3 r 
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This,—i, yah {or jah), ydhu {or jahu)^ or yau {or jau ) ; obi. sing, i, yahi, jahi, or 
jyahi ; agent, yahi,ja1n, or jyalii; nom. plur. ye,je ; obi. plur. in. 

In all the above, especially in the first and second persons, the plural is commonly^ 
used for the singular. 

The Relative pronoun injaunut etc., and the Interrogative kaunu, etc., as in stan* 
dard Kanauji. ‘ WJiat ’ is kdhci, obi. kdhe. , 

The Verb is irregular in the first person plural, which may optionally end in an%. 
This seems to l)c a combination of thb Eastern Hindi -an, with the favourite Kanauji 
termination ~n. The Verb substantive is thus conjugated :— 



Peesf.'.t 


Past 



Sing 

Plur 

\ 

1 

Sing. 


Plur. 

1 

1 

haii 

hanu or ha? 

1 

rahau 


rahanu or rahat 

2 

hax 

hau 

' 

rahai 


rahau 

s. 

ha'i 

■*v hai 


rahai 


rahat. 


We sometimes find present forms borrowed from Eastern Hindi, such as ham dhinu 
(for ham dhen), we are. 

For the past we have also the typical Kanauji tho, and I have met one or two 
instances of forms like mat tho, I was. Bah% (plur. fern, of raho) is used to mean ‘ she 
remained.’ 

In the Active Verb, the infinitive is mdmn, mdranu, mdr’nb, mdrah, mdrabu, or 
mar^'ho. The Present Participle is mdrat, mdratu, or mdr'^tb. In three or four instances 
I have met a masculine lorm mdrati. Thus dtroii-Aui, the boy is coming; tu 

saugandh hhdti-hai auru tayai-kd bdpu bandionii-hai, thou art taking an oath and 
making only the devotee your father. Similar additions of i are found in other forms of 
Kanauji used north of the Ganges, The Past Particijde is mdrd. The Conjunctive 
Participle is md?'i-kai. 

The Present tense, ‘ I strike,’ or ‘ I may strike ’ is—sing, mdrau, mdrai, mdrai; 
plur. mdranu or mdrat, mdrau, mdrat. Mdrat-hau, etc., is also common. 

The Future is marihau, marihai, marihai i marihanu or marihai, marihau, marihat. 
Note that the first vowel is shortened, as in Eastern Hindi, owing to its falling in the 
penultimate. Here and there I have met instances of the Eastern Hindi future, of 
which the typical note is the letter b. Thus, ham maribe, 1 shall strike. 

Jn other respects, the conjugation of the verb follows standard Kanauji. Some- 
times we meet stray Eastern Hindi forms, such as dinheni, he (or they) gave. 
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Kanauji (Mixed Dialect). (District, Cawxpore.) 

^ | i ^ Trar 

^ TT^-*rf ftr I Tmr 

ftr €t^-% I ^ I 

T% f% «f% tff-l-% ' 3 ff I ^ I 

nsf ^ trtt i 

tiert fl fT < n - ^ wt i 'm 

• * 

ftr^ I ^ TRiT-^ft iit^ I vif-^jn 

« 

^ iftm Mnnr- ^< g P) i ara ftfcgt -^rf ^rar ^ 

« 

*tt '«rra ?ra aoR anStfast *it?n-«f taFcrfl F l t "itJf aift- 
• • 

^ aifTaJT fFa affrarr i tr af^-irt-% TT^t-% 

araT 5 ^ far ^ Hvsrpft 'nf^ i ^ ft«tT wetT-% 

arff-^rfti Trar afr-art sni* 11 

ftift sm itftsrr-flf 3 t Knft-% »iff arfrarr 1 ara 

aiftatT a^ »Hft na ^ aiftaja^-iif ^fai%-aiT arpr annt 1 ata 
« 

ai^ ai g are Tta 'afa; arfrara-?! ^ara far aw ^€t snff aiTf-% 1 
?ta ^ aiftarar afa^-^ iM* 1 Tta fttft ajta 

^ at% far aar araar? arff aret-% 1 an^-arr ^ ^ra atfratat 
arr far ata^ ara-^at art ama 1 aa afa-a aa-€t ar# 
aara-^ 1 na farft aa arftaraT af?-% a^"^ f^ ar agr at-^^f 
aWa aTftr-% ^ aa-at arg aaTafa-% ^ a% r^ aar-^ uairg 
% I aafaift aa are*na-atft-ar aa^f aaT-% arg-^ ai€ ^ 1 aa 
afr-^ ^-a arg-^ ai^ faarraiaffa aaia 1 ga^ fifar faar- 
aai^-^ ^a ^art 1 aa aa aftaraa afa-% atfr ftr a^-at 
^ ara-^ taarrar^a-^ ar^ i^-% fa aa-ff aiaa-^ 1 aa 
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ftsft ^ #?iT-% ^-arraftfw ^ ?mr-i jftrr 

^ ^ ^-4 n 

aira-li i ^ ^ ?it?R f^-*rf 

Tiff I ^ ^ firam-^’s i ftr 

ftmr^ I ftrtr ^ ftr araft ftRrra 

I ^ ?n^ ^ w# fig ffif 

I ^ iiTf I ^-*rf ft) gnir gff-gf ji?^ 
•gWt gft-% I Isgr gm gNr ^ 

gm ^ ft *iT^-#ft gf g[ ggr grff ^rofir-Tl i ^ grgg-gfl 
gfgt grg-gfg gg^ ^ftfgr^-^ ftt grf grgg-eRt nfgi gifg- 
ggfg-% i tfttg gff-t ^gr ggtg-# igrra gnft i gg|^t g^- 
ggf gg gg gr^gtr-g giWgrsf1-g gg gftt-gft 

t|fe-grt ^ gift ^!iftf-g gff-giT gift-gift 4g glf-gti flft gftggf 
t $fgr grrft ^ gfg4 gra fggrr gjft-gft fggrTin^-git 
gftgiT gft-gft « WT ^ ggii grftrgi-^ft gigi grmfn % n 
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Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

Kanauji (Mixed Dialect). (Distimot, Cawkpobe.) 

YakaT hatS Eiija Bir Bikar“majit. Tin-ke yS,k 

One-only there-was King the-mighiy Vihramaditya. JBim-qf one 

Earii rahai. Ui Eaja au Eani-mi hfiji ki yak 

Queen was. That King and Queen-in a-icager tcas-made that one 

<;hiraiya bolati-raliai. Taiin llaja tau kahat-raliai ki, 

bird calling-was. Therefore the-King on-th e-one-hand saying-teas that, 

‘ bans l)olatu*]iai,’ au Efini kahati-bati ki, ‘ kaun^va bulatu- 

‘ a-swan calling-is,' and the-Queen saying-was that, ‘ a-crow calling- 

buihai.’ Aisi hujjat rahai ki wabai chiraiya p§r§-pai-sS 
will-he.^ Such discussion was when that-very bird ihe-tree-on-from 

uri bhaji, tau kaunawai nik*Bo. Tab to 

flying departed, then a-croto-verily it-inrned-out-to-he. Then indeed 

sar*inay-kai Eaja Rani-kaibI nikari-dinbeni. Eanl-ke ui 

become-ashamed-having the-King ihe-Qween turned-out. The-Queen-of that 

Ea^ate arhai mahina-ko audhan bate. Ui Eanl-ka cbalat 

King-by two-and-a-half monihs-of pregnancy was. That Queen-to walking 

chalat yak mamiya mili. Taun taya-kferi maraiya kahawati- 
walking one hut was-found. That the-deeotee-of hut being-called- 

hati. Taune-mE jay-kai rah?-jay, auru maraiya-mS 

was. That-very-in gone-having she-remained-having-gone, and the-hut-in 

^tiya lagay-llnheni. Jab thori l)iriya-mS taya ui maraiya* 

the-screen fastened. When little time-in the-devotee that hut- 

ke nBre aye, tab kahan lage ki ‘ i maraiya-mS larikini 
0 / near came, then to-say he-began that * this hut-in {if-)a-girl 

boy, tau larikini; au larika hoy, tau larika hoy.’ Tab 

be, then a-girl; and ( if-)a-boy be, then a-boy will-be.* Then 

wahi-mS-sB ui Rani-ne jawabu dao ki, ‘ bam phalani ahinu,’ 

thai-infrom that Queen-by ansicer was-given that, * I so-and-so am* 

aura apanu sab bitha taya-se kahi-dari. Taya wahi-ki 

emd her-own all suffering the-devotee-to was-told. The-devotee her-qf 

IftrikinDbi-kl uaf rachchha kinbeni. 

>af4mghter-evenrof like protection made. 
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Phiri nawayi mahina-ina ui i*aiii-ke eku larika bhao. Jab 
Again ninth month-in that Queen-to one son was-horn. Whew 
wahu larika baro bhaO, tab aure larikawaii-mS khelibe-ka jan 

that boy big became, then other ckUdren-among playing-for to-go 

lago. Auru jab an'^wadu karai, tab ui larikan-te 

he-began. And when a-wickedness he-uaed-to-do, then those boya-fo 
Raugandhai kliay ki, ‘ baiu aisO nahf karo-hai.' Tab 

oaths he-used-to-eat that, ‘ me(-by) such 7iot done-has-been.^ Then 
sab larikawa wahi>ke dliaulai tnarai. Tab phiri bar diy 

all children him fluffs used-fo-strike. Then again every time 
tayai-ki saugandh klmy au kaliai ki, ‘ ham 

the-decotee-even-of oath he-used-to-eat and used-to-say that, ^me{-by) 
anVildu naiii karo-hai.’ Akhir-ka ui sab larikawa wahi-se 

wickedness not done-has-been.'' At-last those all children him-to 

kahai ki, ‘ ap^ue ba{»-ko uuu bataw.’ Tab wahi-ne 

used-to-say that, ‘ thy-own father-of name tell.' Then him-by 

tayai-ko iiau batay-dao. Tab phiri ui larikawa wahi-se 

the-devotee-even-of name was-told. Then again those children him-to 

kahai ki, ‘ dha, sasur, tayai-kl saugandh 

used-to-say that, ‘ away, father-in-law, the-devotee-even-of{-oti) oath 
khati-hai auru tayai-ka bapu banawati-hai. Auru i;\aise 

{thou-)eating-art and the-deootee father {thou-)making-art. And thus 

tau taya-kero gularau liai.’ Tab phiri mahai 

indeed the-decotee-of slave thoii-art.’ Then again very-much 
sar’may-kari-kai ap'nl maiya-se bapu-ko nau pSchhO. 

become-ashamed-having his-own tnother-from father-of name was-asked. 

Tab wahi-kl maiya-ne bapu-ko nau Bikar“ma-jit batay-dao. 

Then his mother-by the-father-qf name Vikramdditya was-told. 

Dufi*re dina Bikar'^majit-ki saugandh khai. Tab ui 

The-second on-day Vikramddifya-of oath loas-eaten. Then those 
larikawan wahi-se kaho ki, ‘ sasur-u, aurau kab-hS 

(by-)children him-to it-voas-said that, ‘ father-in-law, other-also ever 
Bikar*majit-kO nau sunO-hai, ki ab-bl janat-hau.* Tab phiri 

f ikramdditya-of name ivas-heard, or r now knowing-are-you.' Then again 

sarmay-gao, auru ap“ni maiya-se kaho jay ki, ‘ ham 

he-was-ashamed, and his-own mother-io it-was-said having-gone that, ‘ J 
ap^ng bap-ke lira jaibe,’ auru kalii-kai chalo-gao. 

my-own father-of near will-go,' and said-having he-went-away. 

Jay-kai ui dfes-mS pahhch5-jay. Huwt yak kuS-ma 

Oone-having that country-in he-arrived-going. Thei'e one welUin 

paiii bhar*ti-hat?. Un-tS kaho ki, ‘ ham-ka p&ui 

water {wcmen-)drawing-wqre. Them-to it-was-said that, ‘ me water 
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piyay-deu.’ Ui kahan lag! ki, ‘ piyay-deti-lianu/ Tab 

ffive-to-dt'ink.' They to-eay began that, ^ giving-tO’dHnk-tce’ore’ Then 


phiri 

wahi-ne 

kaho 

ki, ‘ ham-ka 

jaldi 

piyay-d^w.’ Tau 

ui 

again 

him-hy 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ me-to 

soon 

give-to-drink.' Then 

they 

kahan 

lag?, 

‘ aisai jaldi 

hoy, 

tau 

kui-ma kiidi 

parau ’ 

to-say 

began, 

‘ such haste 

V {if-)there-be. 

then 

well-into jumping 

fell. ’ 


Tab kiidi paro. Tau wahi-ina deklio ki ySk wabi-raa 

Then jumping he-fell. Then that-in it-was-seen that one that-'tn 

h 

babutai niki larikinl daintur-keri baithi-bai, Taun daintur bara 

very-indeed beautiful daughter ogre-qf seated-is. That ogre fioeJve 

kOs inge auru bara kus unge manus-k^ri inahak tak 

kbs on-tkis-side and twelve kos on-that-side man-of smell even 

uah¥ rakbati-rahai. Taun manus-ki inahak pfiy-kar ap*ni larikini- 

not keeping-ioas. I[im{'by) man-of smell finding his-own daughter- 

se pSchbo ki, ‘ hyS manus-kl inahak jani-parati-hai.’ Lfekin 

from it-was-asked that^ ‘ here man-of smell felf-is.' But 

wabi-nS bhun*ga banay-kai lukay rakho. Jab daintur 

her-by a-mosquito made-having having-concealed was-kepf. When demon 

chalo gao tab bhedai-bhed ui larika-n6 larikini-te ui 
went away then secret-by-secret that boy-by the-girl-from that 

<laintur-kere maribS-ki juguti , pQcbbi-lai. Au obi juguti-tS 

demon-qf the-killing-of scheme was-asked. And that-very scheme-hy 

wahi-ka mari-darO, auru wahi-ka oiii kon*wa-se aichi-laO, 

him it-ivas-killed, and her that-very well-from he-dragged-out, 

auru wabi-k6 satb biab kari-lao, auru Bikar*majit-kO larika 

and her-qf with marriage he-did, and Vikramdditya-of son 

bani-gao. 

became. 

Ja bhaiya ‘ arhai manik-keri katha ’ kabawati-hai. 

This story ‘ two-and-a-half gcm-qf story * being-called-is. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time the mighty Vikramaditya was king. He bad a queen, and one 
■day they had a dispute about a bird they heard singing. The king said it was a swan, 
and the queen said that she thought it was probably a crow. While they were discussing 
the matter, the bird flew off the tree on which it was sitting, and it turned out to bo a 
crow after all. The king was so ashamed at being put in the wrong that he turned the 
■queen out of doors, although she was two and a half months gone with child by him. 
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She walked on till she came to a hut known as ‘ the hut of Taya^, the devotee/ She 
went into it and shut the mat door on herself. In a short time the devotee came home 
and when he found the door shut he said, * if there’s a girl inside, she will be my 
daughter, and if there’s a boy, he will be my son.’ Then the queen answered from 
inside that she was so-and-so, and told him the tale of all her woes, and the devotee took 
her under his'* protection as if she were a dai^hter. 

In due course tlie queen had a son, who grew up and began to play with the other 
children of the neighbourhood. When he did anything wrong he used, like the other 
children, to take oath that he had not done it. Then the children would cuff him, and 
each time he aisf'd to sw'car l)y the devotee (as the other children swore by their 
fathers) that he had not done it. At last the children asked what was his father’s name. 
He gave tlie name of the devotee. ‘Away, foul one,® you are swearing by the 
devotee, and making him out to be your father, while you are really his slave.’ At 
this he was much ashamed, and asked his mother who his father was, and she told liim 
that his father’s name was Vikramaditya. So next day lie swore l)y Vikramaditya, and, 
the children said to him, ‘foul one, did you ever hear the name of Vikramaditya before, 
or have you learnt it just now ?’ At this lie was again ashamed and he went to his 
mother and said, ‘ I’m going to my father,’ and started ofP. 

As he went along he came to his father’s country, and found some women drawing 
water from a well. He asked them to give him to di’ink, and they said, ‘ yes, we wiU.' 
Then he asked them to give the water quickly, and they replied, ‘ if you are in such 
a hurry, you can jump into the well.’ So he did jump in, and Ihere he saw a very 
beautiful ogre’s daughter sitting. Now this ogre could not stand the smell of a man 
if he was even twelve hbs off on this sj.de, or twelve kbs off on that. So he said to his 
daughter, ‘ I smell the smell of a man.’ But she turned the boy into a mosquito, and 
so concealed him. Then the ogre went out and the boy asked the damsel all the secrets 
by which he could devise some scheme for killing him. So he made his scheme and 
killed the ogre. Then he hauled the damsel out of the well and married her, and became 
known as the son of Vikramaditya. 

This story is known as the ‘ Tale of the two and a half gems.’ 


’ Tay& is said to be a loeal form of tapdi, a devotee. It may possibly J}e a proper oauie. 
® Wahi‘k% raehehhSi ilnheni, made protection of her. 

* Sasur, father-in-law, is a low teim of abuse. 
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tirharT of cawnpore. 

As explained in the introduction to the procedin" specimen, the Tirhari of CaM'n- 
pore is spoken on the hanks of tl>e Jamna opposilo the district of Hainirpur, by some 
40,000 people. Its basis is Kanauji, but it is much mixed with Eastern Hindi, and also 
with the form of Bundeli spoken in East Hamirpur, ■w inch we may call Banapharl. 

A few sentences from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will show the 
nature of this dialect. The mixture of speech is purely mechanical. Thus, in one sen¬ 
tence we have the Kanauji larikd, and in the next the Eastern Hindi larikd, a son. We 
have the Kanaujl kahO, said, and the Bundeli dlnhos, gave, Imhos, took, ddros, threw 
away. soul, is a contraction of the pathads. Other Eastern Hindi 

forms arc oh, him ; moh, me ; and the oblique plurals jawc/i, persons, kdmen, actions. 


3 


a 
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fNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

KanadjI (Tiehari). (Disteict, Ca^^npoee.) 

?tT9i iRi-i I 'asT-nf-n 

WT JITO-7R ftr Wra-5Rt ^ffWT JftT-^T ^tf%^ »TtT-^T |-%l 
nt i35j ^sff «^-qfT ^ irtg ^Rni-'«r5m ^ i ^ ftsT 

1%sTST-w ara ?ra tm 

fT-% gg^-5RT ^ ^ ^ ^ irr^ ^grw gn^- 

flt gsra-^rftH i Rst at^ giwf-arf wt qft ^ ar fincpha 

^ > 

AT airn TR Pst ^ g^aj-arf ?rraf ftarpr anai nT%^T i 

sTf "etiafft a<T m I ^iT-arT ara»t Pgnai - 

»if II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yak inanai-ke dui larika hate. TJn-ml-te chhote larika-ne 

One man-of two sons were. Them-m-from the-younger son-hy 

kaho aj/ne bap-tan ki, ‘ mal-ko jaun h?sa moh-ka chahiye 
if’Wassaid his-own father-to that, ‘ propef'ty~qf which share me-to is-proper 

wall moli-ka dai-de.’ Tab bap-ne un dunafi janen-ka wah 

that me-to ' give-away.' Then the-father-by those both persons-to that 

main alag-alap; kai-din. Aur phir there dinan-mi jab chhote 

property separate was-made. And again a-few days-in when the-younger 

larika-n§ sab malu, ik-thauri kai-linhos, tab §k ban dur-kS 
son-hy all property one-place was-made, then one very distant 

4 

muluk-ka chalo, aur bun pahtlch-kai sab main kharab kharab 
country-to he-started, and there arrived-having all property evil evil 

kamen-im uthay-dards. Aur phir jab di muluk-ml sukha paro 

deeds-in toas-squandered. And again when tKat country-in famine fell 

aur wah pitagen marai lag tab phir 6i muluk-ma yak^ t^kanS 

and he hy-belly-jire to-die began then again that country-in one in-place 

yak taldbar rahat-rahai. 0-khi ihl ohak*ri karai gA. Oh-nS 

one rich-man was-living. Sim-of near service to-do he-wenf. Sim-hy 

yah-kA soriya charAwai ap‘n§ khit"wA-mi! pa^haus. 
him swine to-feed his-own fields-in it-was-sent. 
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THE MIXED DIALECT OF EAST HARDOl. 

The principal dialect of the district of Hardoi is Kanauji slightly mixed with the 
Awadhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. Specimens of it will he found on pp. 395 ff. In 
the eastern portion of the district, i.e. in Tahsil Saiidila and the neighboiu’hood, which 
has on three of its sides the districts of Unao, Lucknow, and Sitapur, all of which are 
Awadhi speaking. The dialect is, it is true, based on Kanauji, but is largely mixed with 
Awadhi. We may estimate that this form of speech is employed by, roughly speaking, 
150,000 people. 

As an example of this dialect, I give below an abstract of the main story of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and from this, and from some other materials, I ha^e noted 
the following peculiarities. In the first place the termination of strong masculine 
nouns, adjectives, and participles is no longer 3, but is the Awadhi 3. Thus we have 
ghora, a horse, not ghord; ghdre-kd, not ghore-ko, of a hovhe ; hatd (this is a Kanauji 
form with an Awadhi termination), not haid, he was; gatod, gd, not gao, he went; 
bhawd, bhdy not bhao, ho became. 

In the conjugation of the past tense, we have both tlu* Kanauji principle of using 
the past participle alone {mdrd, I, thou, he, she, it struck), or else the conjugated form 
peculiar to Awadhi. Thus, (masculine)— 

Shig ?lui 

1. nidreu mard 

2. nidris mured. 

3. marie mdrin. 

The conjugation of the future in Awadlii differs only troin tliat in Kanauji in the 
third person singular. In the dialect under consideration the Awadhi custom is fol¬ 
lowed. Thus (I shall strike)— 

Sing Plur. 

1. marihau marihal. 

2. mnrihai marihau 

3. md7'i (not marihai) mai'ihat. 

In the specimens we may also note the following miscellaneous Awadhi forms,-— 
hd, as the sign of the accusative-dative : dink, the past particijile of dend, to give : the 
formation of a verbal noun in at, as in kahat lag, he began to say. 

We may also note the manner in which the letter i is added to words ending in a 
consonant, as in hddi, after; bar^bddi, ruined. This occurs elsewhere in Hardoi, and 
has also been pointed out in the case of present participles in Cawnporo. 
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I No. 9.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

■WESTERN HINDI. 

■KanaujI (Mixed Diai.ect), (Tahsil Sandiea, District Hardoi.) 

Hi TRK ^ I ^ ft*? I ^*WT 

wte*iraT Mfi^n ?rf f«rfH-*iri ^T-*n i h? «<raT 

*?r? ?n:-'mRftr ?5ire-% ?T?Tff ^-»h i ^ 
*iTff ’f«rf ^*gT i ftrfr 5 ?tt ht i 

JPt ?1 t 'R<l% ^Pf-R #ft ?5ft ft*? I aPf 

^tPRT H?T T? stipt ifk *if%“ ’ani ftr 

TOTT I ?T^ ^nr 

^ «T n 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ilk inanaf-ke dui larika liate. Wahi-m5-se jaun clihot®kawa Jarika 

One man-qf two som were. Them-in-from who the-yomiger son 

kata, so ap‘n6 bap-i>ar kahai la^ ki, ‘jo hamar hisse-ka rupayfi 

was, that his-ovm father-to to-aay began that, 'what my share’of money 

hoi 80 hamar hati daw.’ Tab wahi-ke bap-ng bati dinh. 

wMl-he that mine dividing give.^ Then his fatker-hy dividing it-was-given. 

Rupaya ]ai-kS chhot'kawa larika kahu bides-ka chala-ga. 

Money tahen-having younger son somewhere foreign-country-to went-cmay. 

EQa apan sab rupaya bad-chal“iii-ma kharach kai-daresi, au 

There his-own all money evil-conduct-in expenditure he-made-away, and 

banai-ka bar‘badi hui-ga. Thbre din-ke badi hilS 

made-having (i.e. extremely) ruined he-became. A-few days-of after there 

sukha pari-ga. Phiri wahu kehS amir-ke daware ga. Tab wahi 

drought fell. Then he a-certain richman-of on-door went. Then that 

amir-nS ap*n6 kh6tan-mi sOri charawaT-par kari-dinh. Jab wahu 

riehman-by his-own Jields-in swine feeding-on he-toae-employed. When he 

hSa kayal bhawa tab wahu ap‘ne bap-ke tir ai-ke kahai 

■there convinced became then he his-own father-of near oome“hating to-say 
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]&g ki, ‘ hamftr khata mSph kai-dSu.’ Tab wahi-k6 

^e-hegan that, ‘ mg fault forgiveness make* Then his 

kbat& mSpb kinh, aur khusi bha. 
fault forgiveness was-made, and glad he-heeame. 


bftp-n6 

father-hy 
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BUNDElT or BUNDEUKHAliipI. 

btjndeli of jhansi. 

The district of Jhansi is situated in the heart of Bundelkhand, and the dialect there- 
spoken may bo taken as the Standard form of Bundeli, Out of a total population of 
683,619 (according to the Census of 1891) 679.700 have been reported as speaking it. 
I therefore give the two following speciiiwns from that district,—one a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the other a folktale 

[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BitndEu. (District, Jhansi.) 

Specimen I. 

^ ^ i w €tT-% 

^ nfr ^ TT»fT I ?iT-% 

TOT ^ I Irora w Tn ^trt 

lit Tr€t irtt ttT ^ TT-% WTTt w 

imr-^ I TI-% ^ ^fT-l TIT TT qTITi-R Tft TTRl 

ttr ft tNft ft itft I TH-iff Ttt TT-% ^ gwn-ft Tftropr- 

if t ifTf TPt-fi tt Tift I TT-% TT-tt Tnm %w-if ^[ro 

iil-^ I ftr Tt-f fft ^ ^TO ww-ft Tn-ft Tnrft 
»tft Tn^-ft 1 ttn Tt-iff Ti^ stT %?t-ft I TtT TT-^ ftTT 
wt ftr Tti ff TTT-t TitTT ^ from 

flfr ftn-f ftr T?fT ? ttr w tht nft-aim i W 

^mft TtT-t tff ftr nt-ft tft ^t-ir t-f ^Tn-t ^ 

ttr f ^ Tlfif Ttn Tift I W f«ST gRTTt ftTT fTirf-t TttTf *rfTlI I 
ft-tt Timt TI^tTHT-fl ffflTT Slit I Tift Tit # it ^ tiT 
it ffiTT ^ I ^ TRtn-if TT-t TTT-t' TT-^ 

^jjjtt fttr «iT>m lift flT Tt-lif iti^ Tunft ftr ^ ^ i 
TIT ’tw-ff Tit w-’T ^Tir-% ftr Sft fRr imr 
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^ I IT iitt #m iTT<rf i 

^ ^ ^ ^rrit ^ ^ ^ ^ 

if ^fffcrr ^ qr^-Jf ^rwt w ^ i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mm rit <fr fm-m fmm ^ ii 

jj^ ^ ^ 3rft mwT %?T-W ^ m^ ^ mmr^- 

% ^ ^ rni cHi ^€t ^ ^Tr^-% I ?rr-% 

inT% ^T^^R-S-^f t-^ ^ ^yfm ^nfr mj "itfT i 

C\ 

iiT-% ^Tt ^ ^ ^m-Sf 'itfr ^ m4f wt% ftf 

fwT ’«TOt in^ I m I ft ff€-«r w: *rfr ftr »ft?TT 

sn wr I rn-l ^-’ff ^-ft smi ^ i aiT-*t ^Rit 

TR-ff ^ % %<5-^ W g*nT i?iT ««?7r-fi; i 

ST^t ^ I W3i ^tt-% ftri irof5 IRf 
^ftRI »ft ST <fi ft 8f 'Rf ^ f# ^ I ^ ^- 

ft ^ ^TtOT ^ ^Tf5Rffsj-% im ’Rft ^->1^ W3! 

^-5t '«rT3H-5ft trN ^ I 7R II fCT W ^ 

^TZT ftr ft R5® *ft-ft % ft ^ n?t % I TRt RUli 

mm irft ^ftft wn ?Tft Tffr ^ ^ mm 

TTt ftnC II 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BttndBlI. (District, Jhansi.)- 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek janS-kfe do mora hate. Or ta*mi-s5 lorg-ne ap^ne 

One man~of two sons were. And them-in-from the-younger-by his-mon 

dadda-se kai, ‘ dhan-m5-se mero hissa mo-khS dei-rakho.’ Ta-ke 

father-to it-was-said, * property-in~from my share me-to give-up.* That-of 

piclihe 9-no ap“n6 dhan harar dao. Bilat dina nai 

after him-hy his-own property having-divided was-given. Many days not 

bhaye-hate, loro iiiora sab kacbbu jor-kfe palle 

become-were, the-younger son all anything having-collected a-fcur-off 

inulak cbalO-gai), or huna ba-iie ku-karnian-m6 ap^no sab*r6 

oountry{-to) went-away, and there him-hy evil-conduct-in his-own all 

dhan gama-dab. Jab ba-ne sab kachliu ura-dai baitbO, tab l)a 
fortune was-wasted When him-hy all anything having-wast^ H-was-sat, then that 

mulak-mi ba^o kab paro, aur I>r> iu%'"no ho-gab. Ta-khB pichhe 
conntry-in great famine felh a.nd he beggar become, That-to after 

ba-ne us inulak-k6 rahaiyyan-ine-sl r»k jaiie-ke dhigi ran lago. 

him-hy that country-of inhabitants-in-froni one person-of near to-live it-was-hegun. 

Ba-nS ba-klio ap*ne khSt-ini shg^ra charabe-ke-lan6 pathai-dao. Or - 

Mim-by him-for his-own felds-in swine feeding-offoi' it-was-sent-away. And 


ba-ne 


bhus 

8 ug‘ra kliat-td 

ta-80 

ap‘nd 

pet bhard 

him-by 

what 

husks 

the-swine used-fo-eaf 

those-with 

his-own stomach to-jill 

cbaut-to. 

Koii 

ba-kho kacbbu ual 

det-td. 

Tab 

ba-kbS bds 

wished. 

Any-body 

him-to anything not 

med-to-give. 

Then 

him-to sense 

bhaO, 

dr 

ba-n^ 

S kai, ^ mere 

bap-ke 

katek 

maidar-khd 

became, 

and 

by-him it-was-said, ‘ my 

father-of 

how-many 

labourers-to 

khaib6-k6-lane 

bilat 

rdtf hdt-bai, 

dr bach 

ratl-hai, 

6v mai 


eating-of’for much loaves hecoming-are, and saved remainmg-are, and I 

bhukhan-ke-marS inard-j&t. Mai uth-kc ap*u6 bap-ke 4I^iga jehS, 

hunger-of-from dying-am. I having-arisen my-own father-qf near toill-go, 

or ba-sS kehS, “ dadda-e, mai-ne Swarag-ke ultd or t§re Igl 

and him-to I-will-say, ^'father-0, me-hy God-of against and thee before- 
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pa.p karo. MaT phir tumaro chhorS kuabe-k^ lak naia. Mo-khS 
iin was-done. I again thy son being-called-qf worthy nof-am. Me 

ap'no kaminan-ke birobai* lekhu.” ’ Eaji ka, ki bo 

thy~mon aei'vants-of (lit. meniah) equal consider ” ’ Hemained whaf^ that he 

utho or bap-ke hiua chalo. Bb ap‘«e dadda-sp dur halo 

arose and tke-father-of near icenf. He his-own father-from at-a-disiance was 
atek-ing ba-ke b5.p-ne b5.-kb5 dt‘kh-la6, or bbai^at 

tJie-meantwie-in him-of the-father-hy hhn-io it-happened-to-he-seen, and running 

gab, or ba-kho gale-sp lagab, or muh cliun\b. Tab 

went, and him-to neck-hy it-ioas-etnhraced, and mouth wns‘kissed. Then 


mbra-ne bap-sb kal, ‘ dadda-b, niaT-nb suarag-kb ultb or 

the-son-hy the-fathcr-to il-was-said, ^father-0, mc-hy hearcn-of against and 


tere age pap karb. Mai Ibrb cbbora 
thee before sin toas-do 

Ba-ke bap-nb 

Him-of the-father-hy 

lab, or ja-kbo 
bring, and this-one-io 

pao-mi panaiya paira-c 
feei-on shoes put. 

badhai kari. Kayb-E 
rejoicings make. Hecau, 

utlib; jat-rao-tb, p 

arose; had-been-lost, again has-been found.' 


kiiabb-kb 


e. J 

thy 

SOh 

' being 

cliak''ran-sb 


kai. 

the-servants-to it-ioas-said. 

paira-clb 


br 

hat-kb 

jiut-on; 


and 

hand-of 

■b, Ab 


sab 

jaiib 

Now 

{lei 

-u8-)aU persons 

\ kl 

bb 

mbra 

marb In 

9 that 

that 

son 

dead w 

ir-kb 

mil- 

gab.' 



‘ sab-sb 
‘ all-than 


lak 

worthy 

none 

good 


naia,* 
not-am * 

unnS, 

wrapper 


nugarian-me mudariyi, or 
finger 8-on rings, and 

jiir-kb pSl karb 


or 


ab ji 

now having-hecome-alive 


llayi-ka kl ba-kb baddb bhaiya khbt-nie lialb. Or jab 1)5. 

Remuined-iohat that his cider brother the-field-in was. And when he 

5 ut-ke bbrb ghar-kb nbrb a-gab, tab bajb br n5ch-kb 

coming-of at-the-tinie the-honse-of near came, then music and dan^ing-of 

bbl sunb, Ba-iib ap“nb cbak"ran-mi-se bk-klio dai-tbrb, br 

sound loas-heard. Hini-by his-own servants-in-froni one-to if-was-sumnioned, and 

b5-si bujhan lagb ki, ‘ jb Kub ka bbt ? ’ I3a-nb kai, ‘ terb 
him-from to-aslc began that, 'this all what is?' Him-hy it-was-said, 'thy 

bbaiya ab, sb tore bap-ub pat kari, ja-kb-lSnb ki b5-kh§ 

brother come, so thy father-by a-feast was-made, this-of-for that him-to 

jiyat acliclihb pab.’ Ta-jiai bb ris>inl bluir-gab, br bhitar 

alice healthy it-was-found? That-on he anger-with was-filled, and inside 

jaibe-kbS ba-kh5 man iia bhab. Ta-]jai ba-kli5 bap-ne a-ke 

going-for him-to mind not became. That-on him-to the-father-by having-come 

tharai kari. Ba-ne ap“ne bap-sB juab karb ke, ‘ dekh-lb, 
entreaty was-made. Him-by his-omt fathei'-to answer was-made that, 'see, 
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mai tumftre katSk diaan-i^ sewi karat-hB. £abha-S l^ki 
1 thy houH»an/y dayt-Hnoe service dcmg-tm. JS/oer-even ytmr’honour^f 
kayi-khB aai tSji. Tad &p-ne mog kabha-il ek 

mying not wm-disobeyed. Bvettrthen ycur^honcur-hy me ever-even one 

bukariya bhi nd dai kg mai ap'ne hetiS-kfi sang hasi-khel 

she-goat even not was-gicen that I my-oton friends-of with rejoicings 

karS. Ab dekb-lo apan.-kh5 jo morft hur“kinin-ke sang 

may-do. Now see your-honour-to what son harlots-qf in-company 

ap'no dhan kha-gao, tau ap-ne ba-kbS auta-yl p5t 

his-owu fortune ate-up, even-then your-honour-by him-for just-as-he-came a-feast 


kari.’ Tali 

b Ap-ne 

bA-se kayi, 

‘ e 

beta, 

tai mere 

dhigA 

was-made.' Then 

the-father-by 

him-to it-was-said, 

‘ 0 

SOUy 

thou me 

near 

atho-pahar 

raiit 

or 

jo-kachhu nio-no 

hai 

BO 

sab tero 

hai. 

th e-eight-watches 

livest 

and 

what-ever mine 

is 

that 

all thine 

is. 

Tau badliai 

kar“n6 

cliauno hato, kAye 

ki 

tero 

loro bhaiya 


Therefore rejoicings to-^mke proper was, because that thy younger brother 
inaro hato, utli jiyo; or jat-raO-to, phir milo,’ 

dead was^ having-arisen lived; and had-been-lostt again was-found' 
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Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDr. 

BvndElL (Distjuct, Jhanst.) 

Specimen II. 

feirf 

I Rm tNft wrft 

^ ^ I ’fiT I 

ftfRR 1% WT ^ ^ ^ I 

ftf ?Rm ir^t amr ^ m?T- 

I f^5T-% faff ^ ^ ?r37IT-% % I 7 ^ 

?Tm-5t ^ % iSt ^fl- ?TfTT^ ^ I faffw TRIT^ ^ 

?TT-^ 1 arr-^ii^T I wm-%WT-ait 

?ft5T ^ ^ iTfTftPT-% anft I iBTac-% R^fft ^ ^-aft 

iriT% ftrar-# wrr-^^t ^ ^ ^ S' ftffTT^-#-ffrT% 

n ^ m T^nr »nt nra-w *tT nf i ranFnst ttt-^ 

^ ^ WT »fTSRR-if ^raft T«ifl<ifl «ira^ i tw 

5frem ^f'«i^ TTW-if HhiK ^ I ^ 

I ^ ^ ^ Is ^ nt ^ ^ ^ I 

fiRTR ^ Iff %T-^ tt^ fit »ra:an- ^reT-iF 

li-lf *nnn-if It sw^if ^ nt Tir-% wt sm-^ 

fli ^ 3n *ifT-*f ^ ^ I ^BT-lf Is «t¥ 

^ ^rmft »r«aiT-if wl ^ t¥ « 

* 

Ti In ^ gl I i n*+iM-^ nif fsi-% ^ 

I '3»i-^-tF ipt ^ir#t % git «®JT SUIT »iiTlt-lt ^rPF 

ftwj l-Tnmlt-^ nn *«m »ri: i m-t wnar »rn nrlr ^ 

TnrI H Is-rlt ii 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

BcndElL (District, Jhansi.) 

Specimen II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek g:aw-k6 mate-ki chhir-ke ek garib kisan-ki 

One viUage-qf headman-qf slr-land-qf near one poor cultivator-of 

kheti Ta-kho lakh-k? mate bolo ki, ‘ kayS 

Jielde standing-were. Them having-seen the-headman spoke that, ‘ why 

re, tai-nc hainari k}ioti ap^ne dhoran-se cbara-layi. To-khS 

O, thee-by my crops thy-own cattle-hy were-caused-to-he-grazed. Thee-to 
dekb-nayi-parat ki ham raklPwari kare-hai ? ’ Kisan bolo ki, 

Ihe-seelng-not-does-Jall that I watch doing-am ? ’ The-peasant spoke that, 

* mate; kakka, dhor, to, mere bliunsare-se hare barfedi 

‘ headman uncle, cattle, verily, my morning-from field8{-to) the-herdsman 

lal-gao.’ Mate-lie sun-ke kayi ki, ‘kal tero 

took-away.’ The-headman-hy having-heard it-was-said that, ‘ yesterday thy 

bap hainari phirad-ko-lane clia\it*re jat-to.’ Kisan-ne juab 

father my complaint-of-for court-to going-toas* The-cultivator-by answer 

dad ki, ‘ biip mero tin maina-so par-des-mS hai.’ Tab 
uoas-given that, "father my three months-from foreign-land-in is* Then 

inatd-ne kayi kd, ‘ to tdrl matayi hue.’ Kisan 

the-headman-hy it-was-said that, ‘ then thy mother it-may-he* The-cultivator 

bold, ‘ raatSyi meri bejari-sd mar-gayi. Tab mai nannd hatd, 

spoke, ‘ mother my ilbiess-from died. Then I small was. 

Ba-ki md-kho khabar naiyya.’ Mate-nd daur-ke ba-kh8 

Her to-me remembrance is-not* The-headman-by having-run him-to 

tin char lat^ dr gat“kin-Be bhaut mard. Phardb-sg sab'ri 

three four kicks and thumps-with much it-was-beaten. Deeeit-by all 

khdti ba-ki kat-ke ap'ne dhdran-sd chara-layi, dr 

crops him-of cut-having Ms-own cattle-by were-caused-to-be-grazedf and 

kayi ke, ‘jd tai phirad-kd-lan d raj-ml jaihS, to hamarrg-m&rft 

it-was-said that, "if thou Complaint-of-for the-state-to wUl-go, then me-qf-by 

gau-mi basan d& p6b6.* Kisin h&r-s8 ap*zig 

village-in to-live not thou-wilt-be-allowed.* The-peasant fields-ftom his-ovon 
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^har§ aO, or ap'n6 man'san-J^ matfe-ki sab'ri hakigat 

tftouse-io came, arid his’aicu men-to the-headnuiu-of all (ruc'occoutit 

kayi. Tab sab-ki sammat bhayi k§, * ohalO, raj-m? pbimrt kar?. 

said. Then all-of opini-on became that, * go, state-in complaint let-m-malce. 

Huna liakim-ke 5gi saVro thik ho-jehe, Aur jo mogo baitb-raihi, 

There riiler-of befo^'e all right will-become. And if mule we-will-sit, 


to gab-me 

nibbo 

ban 

dare 

huhe.’ 

Tab 

kisan 

sah-ki 

then village-in 

io-livc-safely 

great 

time 

wiU-be.' 

Then 

the-peasant 

all-of 

muh-ki kudai 

her-ke 

bulo 

ki, 

‘ suno, 

bhaiyya, 

“ tala-mg 

rei-kg 

face-of leaping 

having-seen 

spoke 

that, 

‘ hear. 

brothet', 

“ tank-in 

living 


mag^'a-so bair kar“b6 blialo naiya.” Or ah, to, ham-n6 ja 

crocodile-with enmity to-do good not-is.** And now, verily, me-by this 

than layl ki khetl-patl ja g’aw-ine na karo, 

determination has-been-taken that cultivation this village-in twt I-may-do, 

banji-bhorl kar-k? ap‘n6 j)et bharSiF, or ap*ni marayya-ni5 
•trade-etcetera having-done my-own stotmwh I-shall-Jill, and my-own cottage-in 

dar6 to rehi.’ 

l-being verily will-remain.' 

Ba bera buna niut^ke mans jurS to. Kisan*ki bat8 

That time there many persom collected were. The-peasant-of words 

sim-ke mogc hO-gaye. Un-rng-s? ek jane-ne kayi k6, 
having-heard silent thcy-hecame. Them-in-from one persotb-by it-was-said that, 

‘ suno, bhaiyya, jabar pliarebi-ke agi nibal bg-ap^raclhi-kl bat 
‘ hear, brother, strong deceiver-qf before weak innocent-of words 
kam-nai-aui. Ta-sg, bhaiyya, gam-khao or ap'ne ghar? baith-rao.’ 

do-mt-avail. Therefore, brother, endure and thy-oion house-at sit.' 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The headman of a village, having seen a poor farmer’s harvest standing by his sir 
land, said to him, ‘ how, fellon^, is that you let loose yoiir cattle in my field ? Do 
you not happen to sec that I keep watch on it ?’ The farmer replied, ‘ uncle headman, 
why, at daybreak the herdsman took away my cattle to the pasture.' On hearing this 
the headman said, ‘ yesterday your father went to court' to complain against me.* 
Replied the farmer, ‘ my father has been away from home for the last three months.’ 
Then said the headman, ‘ it may have been your mother.’ Answered the other, ‘ my 
mother died of sickness long ago, when I was a boy. I do not even remember her.’ 
Then the headman fell upon him, kicked him three or four times, and gave him a pound¬ 
ing with his fists. After that, he artfully got the farmer’s crop cut and grazed down by 

' Tlw eotinoil of village elders. It is not recognised by lav but meeta m the evening on a mud platform {chaS.t"rS) 
rsomevliere in the centre of the village, and settles petty disputes. 
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his cftttle, and said to him, ‘ if yon go to conrt^ about this, I’ll take care that you won’t 
be able to stay in the village any longer.’ So the farmer went home, and told his people- 
all that had come to pass between him and the headman. Said they all with one voice, 
‘ let us go to the court, and tho magistrate will make everything all right. Otherwise it 
will be long before we shall be able to live at ease in the village.’ 

But the farmer, seeing that all this was only lip-courage, said, ‘ look here, brothers^ 
it is not wise to live in water and to make an enemy of the crocodile. I have made up 
my mind not to till lands in this village any longer. I had rather earn my livelihood by 
some trade or other which will at least allow me to live at peace in my own hut.’ 

There were many people present there at the time, and when they heard what he 
said they became silent, until one of tliecn replied, ‘ listen, brothers, there is no good in 
the weak and harmless facing those who are strong and wily. Forbear, therefore, and 
lef us sit quietly at home.’ 


'■ Thii tiow it u th« v^uUc ooort, aot tbe flouncil of village elders. 
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bundElT of JALAUN. 


Immediately to the north of the district of Jhansi lies the district of Jalauri. The 
dialects spohen on the eastern border are Nibhatta (see p. 629) and Ijodhanti (see p. 406), 
but over the rest of the district the dialect is the same as that of Jhansi, slightly 
influenced by the Kanauji spoken in Cawnjwe. It is 8j)oken by 360,129 people. It 
may be taken as practically pure Standard Bundeli, although in the north of the district 
it is more affected by Kanauji than in the south. To the west of the district it varies 
slightly. 

The following specimen comes from Central Jalaun, and illustrates the form of 
Bund§li spoken by the great mass of the Hundeli-speaking population. The influence of 
Kanauji is most evident in the pronunciation. This is not so broad as in Bundelkhand 
proper. The vowel e is preferred to ai and d to au. Thus we have iso instead of aiso, 
of this kind ; pe for pai, on ; jehai for jaihai, he will go ; dr for aur, and ; Idtan for 
lau^on, to return ; oral for aurat, a woman. 

Vowels seem to be interchanged under the influence of a neighbouring h. We have 
sahir for sahar or ahahr, a city ; pih“rdn for pahirdn, to clothe ; kih‘‘hai for kaffhai^ he 
will say ; buhut for bahut, much. 

In nouns the oblique form in an is often used for the singular, as in t^ran^pe, at the 
house. This is more common in Hamirpur immediately to the south-east. In the 
•specimen, the Kanauji form to you, once occurs. 

Note how commonly the past tense of the verb meaning ‘to say’ is put in the 
feminine (to agree with bat understood) when used impersonally. Thus we have kabl^ 
it was said. Very good instances of this idiom are jd kakl, he said this, lit. this was said. 
Here jd, the feminine of jo, this, agrees with bat understood. So tis're din-ki kahl 
for din-ki bat kahl, the (word) of the third day was said, i.e. the third day was 


fixed. 


The following are revised figures for the dialects spoken in Jalaun 


Bundeli (Standard) . . .. 360,129 

,, (Nibhatta).10,200 

„ (Lodhautl) ........... 9,000 

HindOfit&ni ............ 10,244 

Other languages.7,788 


♦ — 

Total (1891) . 396,861 


The following specimen is a folktale from Jalaun : - 

I 
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BundEiJ. ■ (Disieict, Jalaen.). 

HI'3J-ir Rift % ^ l¥hC!lW- 

^ I Tra irr3i-5f shtr-h sit rt#! ^ ttbit 

fsTOTsiR-sr 5?n ^ snfl ^ i rtst-h Rifl sitr- 

^ # TR It I HR RTa-R fliT RmRsnl ^ T?l 

m sriTw ^ smiT it shit*! rtt i sw-i nff 
WHTTift iiH-T srnr? i hr ftsi ir^ m-w ttri-^ i 

TIRf qAim-l RTSITR-f HR HIHTH %-« RTTT Rllt I HR 
RT-#' RI^ % SRtR-'S ^ftR TH-H Hff |TSt-% I ^ RiT |^-% % 
HRf HfRI R^-snH-% RTtTRlRf-?Rf fHRlt ^Rn-'RRI RIRH ’RWl-snH-% I 
HHt l^-Rt Rt RTH-R ^ HR ft-H HH RHTR »ITR-# 

HRIK HR HR HTH-H RifI H RTRT RRf RTH TH Iw HTR T €t 
RHTSfr I RH-R Rrft Rifl I HR RI-H Rifl H RRT Rfsi RTTH-t 
^ flRlt RSn-RH RITH R^-HlH-t 1 HT-^ HTR^ RHT^ I RR-R 
Rifl gR RfR RTRt RR RTRH-R I ^Rt I HI HfTT-? RRS HT^RflT-^ 
Rif R^ RffH ^CH % ^ RT-Ht "gifRR rIh-R % 1 RT RRI 
f|R RTRsfl fRRT^-*f g^n! Rt-T#t l HR RH-R ^ 

RT^ RHHt I RT RRI gHHRTR-H RT-R RRSt RT-RT Ht^l-R IR Rt I 
HR RT-% Rrrft % ^ TRTTt RT rItr! HR fRHfRHTR-H RRSt RT-^ 
Rsft I RH-R gHHRIH tRRift I RT-R Rift HT ^-’ft RtTH RRlI 

HRITR-Tf gR ^ ^ ^ ^ 

HIR-# RHT gTTRI RRTRt | % HT RT-R 

^ Rtrgft Rffnf I RftRI RHT RRTR RIT Rflif HT-R HT-^ 
RtqSt RT-if RTT-H I Rt RfTT-if HTR-Rf RRT RfZRTft-Rt Rlfl-^ 
RR RftR RRRH |-Rf RTR ^ HRT*t RTPTT RfRTTR-Rf RT^- 
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^ % if fnff »iflf ff ( if q^ERpiT^-ift 

it I ^ if tw *1 wf ^ifiif i 

Of? Jt TTpff 7T*t ^ % ^TRf f’St ar^f I ?R tint 

^-3f ar^ ^ I fli4«n-if ftfr ^ I a^ar ^- 

«4 % Si smr-if Si St-^ ai^ <?i »i4-% i ^4f 
amS laifS*?-# ftnrraS-^ thiS «itff-% i 

St ^ret-m w»-? % vSt ^ St ^-ait St th-S 
^ 1 arw St art ’St Tw ^ Sr airra-Sr% 

aik arr ^ TT - S ^m-S atr afim-S anar-S arSf wai% Stt wpana: 

arta: aii<«iT-St tIS Stt-^ fSir% .S ▼»?: air Staar ^anft 
arrat St arrf ajit-% aariar-^ ftrr ap^t-arrar i ai^ at aftaTT farara:% aa^ 
tarf% S arr aanit Starr arfSarf i ^ ^f%if S aft^ 
% I aia ar^iTTT |aga St aaftani-aft StfT fSata^ i na a i a f aiia 
an ^aratanar aita: St^-St toS-S arfrar %t arta aamaiia. aiq% aai-ait 
^-S% H 
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WESTERN HINDI. 


BUNDEli. 


(Disteict, Jalaun.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATIONS 


Ghasi-rSm haba-ni Put-bulaki nau-sl kahi ko, ‘ hamare sang 

Glidsi-rdm mint-hy JPut-huldkl h<trher-to it-was-said thni, ‘ me-qf with 

tir*than-k6 chalo.' Tab nau-ns ap^nl nfiin-sg saUh 

holy-places-to go' Then the-harber-by Ms-own barber's-wife-from counsel 

kar-ki ja, kahi ke, * hamare kisanan-ki buhut am"dani huihai, 

made-haring this toas-said that, ^my clients-to great income will-bey 

so ma,ri jehai.’ BabS-ni kahi, ‘jb ara^dani huihai so 
that destroyed will-go' The-saint-by it-icas-said, ‘ what income will-he that 

ham dShai.’ Tab nau-nl phir bat banai ke, 

we (7) will-give' Then the-harber-by again word {excuse) was-made that, 

* ham duniyadari-m? jo charitra dekh-ay‘‘hai', so tumhl 

‘ we {I) worldly-affairs’in what actions harlng-seen-shall-come, that to-you 

bataw*ne par"hai. Jabha-i iiahf batay“lid, tabha-i l6t-ay“haT.* 

to-explain will-fall. When-even not you-will-explain, then-even I-shall-return? 


Tab do-u 

esi 

kah-ki 

chal-dayc. 



Then both 

such said-haring 

loent-off. 



Ek mukam-pe 

nau 

bajar-si 

sab sauian l6-ks 


One place-at 

the-harher the-market-from 

all ?nat€rials taken-having 

bahar karlip. 

Tab 

ba-ne 

kahi ke, ‘ 

kona-S charitra ham-nS 

nah? 

out came. 

Then 

him-by 

it-was-said that, ■ 

‘ any action ^ me-by 

not 

dekh6-hai.’ 

To 

ka 

dekhat-hai ke 

ek dsk chali-jat-hai, 

or 

leen-seen-has.' 

Then 

what 

seeing-he-is that 

a post going-along-is, 

and 


clak-k8 sipai ‘chaJa-chal’ kahat chalo-jat-hai. Eso dSkh-ki 

the-post-to a-peon "get-on-get-on' saying going-along-is. Such seen-having 

bo deran-p5 ao, or, jab dO-u jaul roti banay-khay-kg tayyar 

he lodging-to came, and, when both persons bread made-eaten-having ready 

idrnye, tab naii-ni kahi ke, ‘ baba, ek bat ham 

became, then the-harher-by it-was-said that, ‘ Holy-Sir, one thing I 


dekh 

ay6-hai, so batao.’ Un-n? 

kahi, 

‘ kaho.’ 

Tab ba-nS 

having-seen 

come-am, that explain.' Him-by it-tdhs-said, ‘ say.' 

Then hm-bg 

kahi 

ke, ‘ ek d^k chali-jat-hai, 

or 

sipai 

chala-ohal ” 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ a post going-along-is, 

and 

a-peon 

“ get-on-get-on** 
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kahat 

ohalo-jat-hai. Ta-ko 

may*n6 

batao.’ 

Un-ni 

kahi. 

saying 

going-along-is. That-of 

the-meaning 

explain* 

Mim-by 

it-was-said, 

‘ turn 

pay dabo, ham 

kahat-hai. 

Suno. 

Ja 

sahir-mi 6k 

'you 

{my-) feet shampoo, 1 

telling-am. 

Hear. 

This 

city-in a 


sahtikar-ki bahu barx kabul-surat hai, or bft-ko khfiinind paddes-mi 

merchant-of wife very beautiful w, and her-of the-kusband far-country-in 

hai. Ba ek din ap*nl biradari-nii bulauS gai-hati. Jab utS-sS 

is. She one day her-own relations-in on-invitation gone-had. When there-froni 

loti, to adlii panl ao. Ba ek Musalman-ke ghar-mi ap*n6 

she-retui'ned, then storm rain came. She a Musalmdn-qf house-in her-otm 
ghar-ke dhokhe-sg ghus-gal. Jab ba,-ng jani ke jo haniaro 

house-of mistahe-from entered. When her-hy it-was-knoten that this my 

ghar iialiiya, tab bil‘bilay-kg ap*ne gliar-k5 bhaji. Itte-mg 

house is-not, then horrified-being her-own house-to she-fed. Meanwhile 

Miisalman nik‘ro. Ba-ng kabi, “ja kaun-ki Orai liam§j*e 

the-Musahnem came-out. Jlmi-by it-was-said, “ this tohom-of wife my 
makan-mg glms-<Vi. Dekhg chalnye.” Tab bo balii-ke picbhn-plclibQ 
house-in entered. To-see is-proper'' Then he {hy-hini) her-of after-after 
clial'ke ba-kc ghar-pe jay-kg pata siirak lagao. Dekbl 

gone-having her-of hotise-on gone-having clue trace icas-appUcd. It-was-secn {-hy-him) 
ke, “ ja orat-kc gbar-raS kOu. ad‘mi nabiya. Kou eso upay karg 

that, “ this woman-of house-in any man is-not. Some such device to-make 

cbaliiyg ja-sg ja-ko ap^ne gbar-mi dar-lg.” Bo 

is-proper which-from this-one my-own house-in I-may-put.” Me {hy-him) 
sabir-mg jay^ki ek bbatiyari-ke mora-kO das paebis rupayyS 

the-city-in gone-having an innkeeper s lad ten twenty-five rupees 

de^kg bay sikhaO, or jan§,ne urh*na pih'ray'ke bad*8a.h-ke 

given-having him it-was-taught, and w&tnan's clothing put-on-having the-king-of 

dar*bar-mS pinas-nig bSithay-kg Iiba,y-ga6. Sahukar-ki 

court-in palanquin-in camed-to-sit-having got-him-taken-away. The-merchant-qf 
bahu-ke nSw-sg arji dai kc, “ mi sSbukar-sS raji 

wnfe-of name-hy a-petition was-given that, “ I the-merchant-with content 
nabf hi. Mi Musalman-sB raji ho.” Bad"Bah-iii kahi kg, 
fwt crk. I the-Musalmdn-with content am^' The-king-hy it-was-said that, 

“Hindu-ks Ssi Musalman na bhayi chabiyi.” Jab na mani, 

** a-Mindu-to thm a-Musalmdn not to-become is-proper." When not she-heededy 

tab kahi ke, “ kal phir arji diyo.” Tab phir 

then it-was-said that, “ to-morrow again petition give." Then again 
dus're din ba-ni arji dai. Bsd'sah-ni phir tis'rg 

{on-)fhe-3eoond day him-by petition was-given. The-king-by again the-third 

din-ki kahi. Ab sahukar-ki bahu-kS khahar bhai ke, ” m6r6 
day-(f it-was-said. Now the-merchant-of wife-to news became that, “ tny 
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khSmind-kl 

husband 


nam-sS m6rg lebg-ki arji dai-gai-hai.” Ba-ng ap'ne 
name^by my taking^of petition gwen-heenrhas,'* Her~hy her-own 

Iibay“b6-k5 dak ramane kari-hai.* 

causing-to'take-for a-post dispatched been-made-has* 

So Ghasi-ram baba kahat-hai ke, ‘ itti bat to hui-gai, 
So Qhdsl-rdm the’saint saying^is that, ‘ so'much affair indeed been-has, 


jo ham-ne 

kahi. 

Ah 

jo nai 

huihai 

so 

ham 

kahat-hai 

k§. 

what me-hy 

was-said. Now 

what new 

will-be 

that 

7 

telling-am 

that. 

sahgri 

bo 

sahukar 

ay-j6hai, 

or 

bad’sah-ke 

dar*bar-mi 

ba 

in-the-morning 

that 

merchant 

will-arrive, 

and 

the-king-qf 

court-in 

that 

orat-ke nam-sS 

arji 

lag“hai. 

Soi 

sahukar 

pahuch-jehai. 

or 


womanrof name-by petition will-he-brought-up. That merchant loill-arrive, and 

bad*sa}i-s5 hat jor-kg kih*hai ke, “hajur, ja Orat 

the-king-to hands folded-haoing will-say that, “ Tour-Majesty, this woman{-by) 

hamaro mal jo jaha dharo-hai, batay-de; pbir cbali-jay.” 
my property which where been-placed-has, let-her-show ; again lef-het'-go-away** 

Jab ba orat nikar*hai, tab sahukar kih'hai ke, “hajur. 
When that woman will-come-out, then the-merchant will-say that, “ Tour-Majesty, 
ju hamari orat nahiyS. Dekbi chabiyi ke kon hai.” Jab bad'sah 

this my wife is-not. To-see is-proper that who she-is.** When the-king 

dekh'hai, to bhatiyare-ko mora nikar'hai. Tab bad*8ah ba 

will-see, then the-innkeeper-oj lad will-come-out. Then the-king that 

Musalinan or mora-ko dhar'ti-ini garay-dehai, or sahukar ap*iie 
Musalmdn and lad the-ground-in will-bury, and the-merehant his-own 

ghar-kB chalo-jghai.’ 

house-to will-go.* _ 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The Saint Baba Ghasi-ram once asked his barber, Put-bulaki, to accompany him on 
a pilgrimage. The barber took counsel with his wife, and refused on the ground that he 
would lose the large income which he got from his other clients. The Saint replied that 
he would make good any loss on that account. Then the barber tried to get off by saying 
ho would go on condition that the Saint promised to explain every circumstance whi6h 
he might see on the way, and that if he ever failed to do so, he would immediately let him 
return. To this the Saint agreed. 

At one place at which they stopped, the barber went to market to buy provisions, 
and saw nothing about which he could ask the holy man, till on the way home he 
noticed a postman going along, urged by a peon, who kept saying * Imsten, hasten.* So 
when he had come to their lodging, and both had finished their meal, he said to the 
Saint, ‘ Holy Sir, I have seen something which I wish you to explain.* ^ What is it,* 
was the answer. Said the barber, * I saw a postman going along, and a peon tuging him, 
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saying “ hasten, hasten.” What is the mbaning of that ? * The Saint said, ‘ I will tell 
you while you shampoo my feet. Now, listen. In this city there is a very beautiful 
merchant’s wife, whose husband is away on a journey. One day she went on invitation 
to her own people, and on the way home was overtaken by a heavy storm of wind and 
rain. The consequence was that she mistook her road, and went into a Musalman’s house 
instead of her own. As soon as she discovered her mistake she v^as horrified and ran off 
to her own house. The Musalman saw her, and wondered who she could be. So he 
mjide up Ms mind to find out, and followed her to her home. There he made enquiries, 
and found out that there was no man there. So he determined to make up some device 
by which he could get her into Ms own house. He went into the city and got hold of an 
innkeeper’s lad, to whom he gave ten or twenty rupees, and instructed him as to how he 
should act. Then he dressed him in women’s clothes and brought him to the court of 
the king in a palanquin. There the pretended woman put in a petition under the name 
■of the merchant’s wife to tliis effect, “ I am tired of the merchant, and want to live with 
the Musalman.” The king said that it was not right that a Hindu should become a 
Musalman, but when the pretended woman would not listen to his remonstrances, he 
told her to come to-morrow. The next day the lad put in a petition again, and the king 
told him to come again the next day. In the meantime the news came to the merchant’s 
wife that a false petition had been put in in her name, so she has dispatched a postman 
to call her husband.’ 

The Saint continued, ‘ So much for what has occurred. I have told you what has 
happened. Now I shall tell you what is going to happen. To-morrow morning the 
merchant will come, and the petition in his wife’s name will again bo presented. At the 
«amo moment the merchant will arrive, and with folded hands will say, “ Your Majesty, 
if this woman will toll me whore she has stowed away my property, she may go her 
way.” Then the false woman-will have to get out of the palanquin, and tho merchant 
will say, “ Your Majesty, this is not my wife. Justice demands that you should enquire 
who she is.” Then the king will entj^uiro, and she will turn out to be the innkeeper’s 
lad. Then the king will bury alive the Musalman and the lad, and the merchant will go 
in peace to his own house.’ 
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BUNDELT of west jalaun. 

The following folktale comes from western Jalaun, and illustrates the patois of that 
portion of the district. Out of the 360,129 speakers of Standard Bundeli in Jalaun, it 
is estimated that about 20,000 speak this patois. It was incorrectly entered as Bhadauri 
in the original Eougli List of the Jalaun dialects. It has nothing to do noth that dialect, 
which is a mixturCi of Bundeli and Braj. 

The principal distinction between the dialect of the west of Jalaun and that of the 
rest of the district is that the pronunciation is much broader. Ai and mt are preferred 
to e and d respectively. Thus, we have pai, not pe, on ; kau as well as kd, of; kail as 
well as kdy the sign of the accusative-dative; kau, you are; chalaii and gaau, he went j 
haifkau, he sat; harm, he was made ; harau, great. There is the same fluctuation of 
vowel sounds that we have noticed in Central Jalaun. Thus, sib, all; buhut, many; 
puhuchan, to arrive. In the pronouns, ‘ he, that,’ is ba, not bo, and ‘ this ’ is ja, not jo. 
The oblique forms are bd and Jd, as in the Standard Dialect, The plural of ja, who, 
isjdy. 

The specimen is a folktale relating one of the wit-contests between the Emperor- 
Akhar and his famous minister Birbal. 
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Ik*! I?-T?T I 5 TOni-*r If 

TC % I ?ra lksr-% ^ ^ ^ 

TfT-^ ^ ^ 1 TR JfT^ra-% ftiT ^ 4 Sft wit ^-n 

% I <ra ltT5T-*» ^ ^ ftra-ff Iz ^f3nttm:*r-^ % i 
^ WT?f- 5 f ^ If wit fUkiT-lt TO w ^ % I ^Tflaft 

W^ I ^ ItTSf tl^f^T ^'3f»lk-% («jfl<K«f-% fWW 

5% I ^ ItTSf Sf »ra 7f^ ^TWt-l ^MH.I-lft TOlt I 

^ sf fli TW Tiw-MT-I ^ Ik-^ l^t Tfnrl i 

sra I® 3 ^®-^ sf fMf ffsf wira-l 5^-% j^itt jfnrl 

gsf-jfiS' m*! nkisf-^ knfkTT*f-% ff^it to^ ^ ^'t 
4 Tsf-lt t ifk^T-l! ^ftrif I si wf w 1 

e\ » 

It ^ W I kf^TT It^sf ^ 1 

gn itTSf tI ktIkTT ^-It felf »t% 'a^r-lf ^ 
^ ofT-^ Wf wit I fk5f-l ^ Iw-I-I >!!« fiW Iw-^ 5!«TI- 
It W Iw ^ l ftf^: W wit I ^ wlf HIT TfiH-lf H ln% 
*f ^-1 I '3*1 lt>IH-% Tlf^ I 5R t Trfw-H 

ftra yw HW It kra f^-l to Ik hi-h lk*r 

tl ^ IN-% krlt^TH-^ 5 W f^rral ^ht-ht w i to 
wiRt-% TO fUkTTO-lf ^ # gnk fllf Ikn ? 1 TO-lt 

pflHf lt I TO-I «lt TOk fllf Htkn I wjra-if «i€t ^Tlft 

TO-% H wl I TO T:TOra- 5 r PTOtoI w h^ 1 to-I 

^ « TOk ffaf ffft 5W Tislt-^ I J(T-I ^ 5f| 

»sr^ 1 l^-% 1 Ht-H w H^-% I ftiT wra-l ^-4 

«TOTOf WH TjftU Iksf-^ H I TO ’irft # It It9 
•5^ fronl Tft-lt TOf TOtTT fS^HT TOTH W I TO % fUkfTT 
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i «n^ ss-w fiii ^ >1# 4f ?I*t ^ 

5# S I ^ 4?'^ I ^ ^tT5T-5l ^ ^ ^ 

«ih^-w!-^ f*i ^T-ff 5%-^r i ftra^ 

^ 5^ ^ ^-'35 

-fir ^ Tirift I m ^Twni-% ^ ^T»t g»T ^n-f^ ft(^- 

MZ ftw-?r % I ^ ^3*1 ran?l<iiw-^ Tirm ^ n 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

BundEli. (West or District Jalaiin.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATI6N. 

Ek bcr bassay aur Biran baitbo-batr*. Bassay-nc 

One time the-Emperor and Jilrbal scated-were. The-Emperor~hy 

Biran-si puclibi kai, ‘ pot kauu-kO barau bai ? ’ Tab Blran-nc 

Blrbal-to it-icas-asked /hat, ‘belly whont-of large is?' Then Blrbal-bij 

kahl kai, ‘Mab'raj, ja-kau jaisau dll ta-kau taisau pot-’ 

it'was'said that, ‘ O-great-king, lohotu-uf as-largc form hini-of so-large belly? 

Tab Ijashay-iie pbir kabl kai, ‘ nal, balao sab-tl barau 

Then the-Enipcror-by again it-was-said that, ‘ no, tell all-than large 

pet kaun-kau bai?’ Tal) Blran-ne kahl kai, ‘ sib-t6 bafaii 

belly lohom-of is?' Then Blrbal-by it-was-said that, ‘ ali-thnu large 

pet tau jimldar-ko liai.’ Ab bass4y-no kabl kai, 

belly then the-landholdcr-of is? Now the-E)nperor-by if-was-said that, 

‘ bataO, jiinidar-ko pot kais? barau iiai.’ * Aoholibi, batay“liaT,’ 

‘ tell-me, the-landholder-of belly how large is ’ ‘ Very-yood, l-shall-lell? 

ja kali-ki Biran ek dina kau gaw-ke jimldaran-ke hiyS 
this said-having Birbal one day a-certain vdlage-of landholdet s-of near 

jay duke. Jab Biran dar*bar-m6 na gayo tab bAssSy-ne 

going hid-himself When BlrbaJ couri-in not went then ihe-Emperor-by 

bulaibe-ko ad*uu pathao. Jab na mile, tab ap^ne 

calling-for men were-sent. When 7iot he-was-found, then his-own 

raj-bhar-mi, aur aura-u dosan-m? dhiiraua puhuchayo. Jab 

kingdom-entire-in, and other-too counvries-m searchers loere-despatched. When 

dhSr-dbnr-k? hAr-gayc aur na mile tab bassay-ne 

searched-searched-having they-were-tired and not he-was-found then the-Emperor-by 

buhut-se buk®ra magaye, aur, un-kail taul-k^, gSwan-gawan-k5 

man/y-very goats'' were-aent-for, and, them wcighed-having, villages-mllages-of 

jimidaran-k6 hiyS pathaye, aur kahl kai, ‘ in-kS chhe 

landholders-of near they-were-sent, and it-was-said that, ‘ these six 

mahina-lS khub charabg. Ak^o taul-rai na barhan paws. 

months-for well feed. But weight-m not to-increase they-may-get. 

Taul barh'hai, to barau dand ^ daihai.’ Sab jimld3,r 

{^•)u}eight increase, then great punishment I-will-give? All landholders 
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ap'nau ap'nau uj>fi,w sochan lage. Ja g^w-me Biran hatS, 

their-own their-own device to-think began. What village-in Birhal voaSy 

hQi'ke jiznidar im-ke dhigi gayS, aur un-sS kahi kai, ‘ja-kau 

there-of landholders him-qf near went^ and him-to it-icas-said that, * this-of 

jatan batao.’ Biran-ne kahi, ‘ beh‘ra-mi-tS ek bhira inagay-ke 

means telV Birbal-by it-was-said, ' forest-in-from \one wolf sent-for-having 

biik*ra-k6 age badhay-dew. Phir bay khub chamo. Ba dar-ke 

goat-of before tie-up. Then him well feed. He fear-of 

^ fV 

mari kabha-6 na choPhai, na taul-ti jada barh*bai.' 

on-account ever-even not will-be-healthy, nor weight-by much will-increasef 

Tin logan-ne ais6-i karau. Jab chhe mahina-mg sib bukVa 

Those people-by so-even it-was-done. When six months-in all goats 

magaye aur taulg-gay6, to sib tau taul-tl barlie, aur 

were-sent-for and weighed-were, then all verily weight-hy increased, and 

ja-mg Biran hate, ba ^w-ke jimidaran-kau buk'ra taulaiiti 

which-in Birhal was, that mllage-qf landholders-of goat by-weighing 

paua-bhar kam karbau. Tab b5ssay*De un 

one-quarter-of-a-seer-full less came-out. Then the-JEmperor-hy those 

jimidaran-sS kahi kai, ‘tumare h^yi Biran hai; un-kR liao.’ 

landholders-to it-was-said that, ‘ you-of near Birhal is ; him briny' 

Un-ne kahi, ‘hamSre hiyS naTyS.’ BSssay-ne bari 

Them-hy it-was-said, ' us-of near he-not-is* The-Emperor-hy much 

ghur'ki dikli^i, tau-u un-ne na batSyo. Tab bassay-ne 

browbeating was-shown, then-he them-by not was-told. Then ihe-Emperor-by 

kahi kai, ‘ buk'ra kaye kam bhaau ? ’ Un-ne kahi kai, 
it-was-said that, * the-goat why less became ? ’ Them-hy it-was-said that, 

‘ hamare Inyi^ rogi bukh’a pathao-hatO. Ba-no cliarau-sarau kachhu 
‘ us-of near diseased goat sent-was. Him-by grass, etc. anything 

nai khaau. Abhai nek chetau-liai, ta-sai kam bhaau-hai.’ Phir 

not was-eaten. Now well well-it-is, thaf-from less become-has.* Then 

bftssay-ne ais6-i kaiyak upaw kare. AkglS 

the-Emperor-by of-this-nature-even several devices were-employed. But 

Biran-kau patau na lagan. Tab kahi kai, ‘ jo koii 

Blrbal-(f clue not was found. Then it-was-said that, ‘ if anybody 

Biran liS-bS ta-kS ek hajar rupaiya inam daihai.’ Tab 

Birhal will-bring him-to one thousand rupees reward I-toill-glve* Then 

be jimidar Biran-kS libay-gayg. BSssay Biran-s8 uth-ki 
.those landholders Birhal produced. The-Emperor Birbdl-ioith €trisen^having 

mile, aur puchhi kai, ‘ turn kaha dukS-tg. Him-nfi tau, 

met, and it-was-asked that, ‘you where concealed-were. Me4ty verily 
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sib mulak dhSr-darau.’ Tab Biran-nS kahi kai, * ham 

all countries hace-heen-searched-out.^ Then Birhal~by it-was-said that, ‘ I 

tau hit ko8“bhar-pai in jimidaran-ke ^har-mi duke-tS. D^kho, 

verily here a-kds-full-at these landholders-of house-in hid-toas. See, 

jiimdSr-kau kit'no barau p5t hai kai ham-k8 dukayi-rahe; 

a-landholder-of how large helly is that me they-concealing-remained ; 

aur tum-n6 mnlak bhar dhSr-darau, tau-u hamai na paO.* 

and you-hy country whole waa-searched-out, then-even for-me not it-waa-found' 

Tab bassSy-ne kalii kai, ‘ Biran, turn h^lii kahat>haii. 

Then the-Thnperor-by it-waa-aaid that, ‘ Birbal, yoti truth apeaking-are. 


Jimidar-kau pet sib-te barau hai.* 

The-landholder-qf belly all-than large is' 


Aur un jimidaran-kS buhut 
And those landholders-to great 


in3.m dao. 
reward waa-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time the Emperor Akbar and Birbal were seated together, and the 
Emperor asked Birbal what people had big bellies. Birbal replied that it depended on 
the size of the man. ‘ But,’ said the Emforor, ‘ who has the biggest belly of all ? ’ ‘A 
landlord,’ said Birbal. ‘ Tell me,’ said the Emperor, ‘ why you say that a landlord has the 
biggest belly.’ ‘ Very well, I shall telJ,’ and with these words Birbal went and hid 
himself in a village close by ovned by some landlords. When he did not appear in court 
next day, the Emperor sent for him, but he could not be found. Then he had search 
made throughout his own kingdom, and other countries also, but without avail. 

Then the Emperor got a lot of goats, and after having them weighed, had one sent 
to each village, owned by landlords, in his kingdom with this order, ‘ Feed this goat 
well for six months, but take care tliat it does not increase in weight. If its weight 
increases, I shall punish you severely.’ All the landlords began to think of some 
device or other for carrying out His Majesty’s behest, and those who owned the village in 
which Birbal was hidden came to him, and asked him what they were to do, ‘ Send,’ 
said he, ‘ to the jungle and fetch a wolf. Tie it in front of the goat, to whom you must 
offer plenty of food. His fear of the wolf will prevent his eating, and h(‘ will jnne away 
and won’t increase in weight.’ They followed his advice, and at the end of the six 
months all the goats were sent for by the Emperor and weighed in his presence. All 
the other goats had increased in weight, but the one brought by the landlords of the 
village in which Birbal was hidden was a quarter of a seer less than it was before. 
Then the Emperor felt sure that Birbal was hiding with them, and told them to produce 
him. They denied that he was with them, and, no matter how much the Emperor 
browbeat them, they stuck to their denial. Then he asked them how it was that their 
goat had become less in weight. ‘ Because,’ said they, * it was sick when it was sent 

to us.* 

In the same way the Emperor tried several other tricks but failed to get a clue as to 
where Birbal was. Finally he offered a reward of one thousand rupees to whoever 
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brought Birbal to him, and those very landlords did so. As Blrbal approached the 
Emperor rose and embraced him, and asked him where he had been hidden. ‘ I searched 
in every land for you, but without result.’ ‘ Sire,* replied Birbal, ‘ I have been the 
whole time in the house of one of these landlords, a couple of miles from this palace. 
See, now, how big is the belly of a landlord. These men kept me safely concealed, while 
Your Majesty searched out the whole country, and could not find me.’ Then the 
Emperor replied, ‘ Birbal, you speak the truth. A landlord's belly is the biggest of aLk' 
He then gave rich rewards to these landlords. 
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bundelt of hamirpur. 

The language of the central portion of Hamirpur is the same as the standard 
Buudeli of Jhansi. This will be evident from a perusal of the first few lines of a Icwal 
version of the Parable which are given below. We may note the form mau-ka, to me, 
which in Jhansi would be md-khd. The change of mo to mau is merely a matter of 
spelling as explained in the introduction to the dialect. The kS instead of khd is due to 
the influence of the corrupt Awadhi spoken immediately to the East. So is moro instead 


of merd. 

The dialects spoken in Hamirpur are as follows :— 

Standard Bundeli spoken by , 384,000 

Lodhanti ......... .... 98,000 

KnD(^ri ............. 11,000 

Banapbail ..... ...... 5,000 

Tirhari.3,000 

Hinddstani ............ 12,000 

Other languages .......... 720 


513,720 


Of these Banapharl and Tirhari are (in this district) not forms of Bundell, but are 
based on Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli forms. They hare been already dealt with 
under the head of Eastern Hindi (see Vol. VI, pp. 140,142, and 146). Kundri is spoken 
both in Hamirpur and Banda, on the banks of the Ken, which forms the boundary 
between the two districts. On the Banda side it is Eastern Hindi mixed with Bundeli, 
•and has been described under the former language (Vol. VI, pp. j.62 ff.). The 
Kundri of Hamirpur is described below on pp. 527 ff. as it lias a Bundeli basis, though 
mixed with Eastern Hindi. 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Centrau Group. 

WESTEBN HINDI. 

BuNDELi. (District, Hamirptjr.) 

rm ft I fti» ^ ^ 

ft ftft fNn ft ffgl I TTw ^ft ^ 

ffe ^ I ^ ffsR ff ffT ftfT ft?:-% ^ 

Tf 1 ff ffif ftf ^ ^ft w ^grft II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Bk jane-ke do kuwar te. Laure-nc mal'kan-te kai 

One man-of two sons were. The-younger-by father-io it-was-said 


ki, ‘ai ju, 

that, ‘ 0 sir, 

mil'bai-awai. 

let-it-be-obtained. 


Kaclihu dinan 
Some days 

parties jat 
far-country going 

dhan wari-ddro. 
wealth waS'Sqmndered. 


bhajc-te 

been-had 

raye. 
was. 


mau-ka dlmn-nic-86 
me-to wealth-in-from 
Tab un-ne ap‘no 

Then him~by his-own 

ki lauro 
that the-younger 

Ma 
There 


jo moro hisa hoy, so 

what my share may-be, that 

dhan bit dao. 

wealth having-divided was-given. 

kuwar hot dhan jor>k6 

son much wealth having-collected 

luch*pan-nig din khoye aur ap*n6 

debauchery-in days were-lost and his-own 
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BUNDELl OF EAST GWALIOR. 

To the west of the District of Jhinsi lies the Gwalior Agency of Central India, 
Along the northern half of tiie border it is separated from that Agency by the State of 
Datia wliioh belongs to the Bundelkhand Agency, but towards tlie south, in what formed 
the old District of Lalitpur, it marches directly with the Gwalior State. 

The Gwalior Agency now includes the old Guna Agency, which lies to its south. 
We may say, as a broad statement that the main language of the original Gwalior Agency 
(excluding the old Guna Agency) is the mixed form of Bundeli known as Bhadauri, to 
be described later on, and that of the old Guna Agency is the Malwi dialect of Rajasthani. 
The old Gwalior Agency principiUy consists of what may bo called the home districts of 
the Gwalior State. The main language of these districts is therefore Bhadauri. 

Where, however, the Gwalior State marches with the District of Jhansi, i.e. along 
the western border of t'le old District of Lalitpur, and, again, going south along the 
western border of the Saugor District, the languxge is the standard Bundeli of Jhansi. 
It is spoken in the Gwalior Districts of Chanderi, Mirngaoli, and in the eastern half of 
Bhilsa District, by an estimated number of 200,000 people. 

The following folktale come? from the Bhilsa District, and may be taken as a 
specimen. 
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[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


Bui^DELi. (State, Gwalior.) 

mm ^ #r§ i 

TfT^firn: I ^ ^ ^rtt ^ %CT-5r TfHf ^ ^ i 

^ fw ^fT TUI ^\%T-Tf ft<iTft-Tift ^ I iiTir 
««R TJTt I ?R 3iTw-if ^nff-it fTT^K ^ ftf ftrarn to 
^TTO-% ^ TRTW-^ w^T sf ?ft I gre %-Trat, I Trr4 triatT-^ 
Tmr f«T3n^-€t tto alk Tuft % Trar tott[ froTO tut aftr mg 
$% %t: ftf fgg mg ?:% i Twr-^ arq^ ftqrg-t 

gft ftf m-qft froro qtr gff-gt ®h g m^nt i 

Tim m-fl wl fg m-^ gfr ftr mq m 

fgang gtti ^q-% i mr to mig-g qi# g^qr ^ 
fqi % fro-^ qm-^ gg-# Tfqr'TO-T? i gr^nTg-Tt fro mro-ife 
TO-g gr-^ fti Tim-^ mfrc-lronfr % gti qm qr-t gtqft- 
TT^ TT-nqiTi-% I gq gi^-% gq^ mi to girq-g gg-qT gq 
ggro g^ girg-gt ftqrd giro gqf gqg mg^ggiq-qi 
gft fg TO gig Tm-^ mg i a^T Tin-g qgg ^-if gig 
ftan? gT-g a^T f® gq^-qm-g fggni-% ftg-^ ^ fg % ftqifl-g 
mgg-qn^ i gq gqg-% gigg-gt ftqi^-Tf gi^ gk gq gt 
ng grg qft i m gm-t gig ftig gig tft n 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLi. (State, Gwaliok ) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek sHhukar 

to. 

Ba-ke 

char beta 

te, 

aur 

dhan 

mut'kerO 

One banker 

was. 

Kim-to 

four sons 

were. 

and 

foi'tune 

plenty 

to. Ba-ne 

ap*ne 

jiyat-iiiO 

ap“nO 

dlian 

cbarau 

betan-ko 

barabar 

was. Him-by 

his-own 

living-in 

his-own 

wealth 

the-four sons-to 

equally 

bit 

dau 

; aur 

char 

lal 

ap*ni 

maut 

jind"gl-k6 

having-been-divided 

was-given; and 

four r 

ubies 

his-own 

death 

life-for 

niare rakh-chhOre. 

Pan“me8ar-ki 

inar^ji 

-Be 

salmkar 

mar-gao. 


separately were-kept-apart. God-qf will-J'rom th e-hanker died. 

Aur be charB lal betan-no ek tiparl-mai dhar-dae. 

jdnd those four rubies sons-hy one basket'in were-kept. 

Jab kuchh din bit-gae to bare beta-ne tipari-ko 

When some days had-passed then the-elder son-by the-basket 

df^kho. Ba-me ek lal katn bato. Tab apas-mS 

was-seen. That’in one ruby less was. Then themselves-anhong 

char5-ne bichar karO ki, ‘sibay ham charan*ke aur 

the-four-by consideration was-made that, ‘ except us four other 

kahu-kO khabar na ti. Lal kaun l§-gay6 ? ’ Ta-pai 

anyone-to irformafion not was. The-ruby who took-away ? ’ There-upon 

Eaja-ke pas niaw-ko gae, aur kahi, ‘ he Baja, hamaro 

the-king-of near justicefor they-w^nt, and it-was-said, ‘ O King, our 

nisaph kar, aur lal aise her ki lal mile aur 

justice do, and ruby so search that the-rvby may-befound and 

chor»ki laj rahe.’ Raja-ne ap'ne diwan-se kahi 

(he-thiqf-of honor may-endure* The-king-by Ms-own minister-to it-was-said 

ki. ‘ja-ko nisaph kar, nahl-to an pani na khatigo.’ 

that, ‘ this-of decision do, otherwise food water not I-will-eat.^ 

Raja ja-hi sSch-mi to ki ba-ki mori-ne kahi 

Tfte-king this-very anxiety-in was that his daughter-by it-was-said 

ki, ‘ar§ bap, ja niaw mog saQp-dg.’ Aur mori-ne 

(ttaf, ‘ O father, this decision to-me entrust.' And the-daughter-hy 

un oharan-k6 pachhe mukh'bar chhor-dae ki b6 bin-ki bat-chit 

fMtse four-of , after spies were-set that they their conversation 

VOU 1X| TABT /. L 
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•v ^ 

Kun-ke khabar det-rahe. Mukh*baraii‘ne bin cbaran-kc man-me 

hearing information might-be-gwing. The-spies-by those fow'-of mind-in 

bhar-dai ki, ‘ Baja-kl beti antar-giyani bai; koi bat 

it-wus-fiUed that, ‘ the-king-of daughter internal-knower is ; any thing 

ba-se dokl iinhl rah-sakat-hai.’ Jab inori-no a])'‘n6 

her-from concealed not remain-can' When tke-danghter-hy her-oitn 

bhay un cbarau-kf* jnan-])ar khub jamae-lao, tau cluiran-ko 

fear those foiir-of mind-on well had-heen-impressed, then the-four-to 

tiparl aur lalan suddhg ap*m‘ 8ani”ne bulay-kf- kalii ki, ‘ham 

basket and rubies along-with herself before calling li-was-said that, ‘ I 

aj rat-ko lal liorego ’ Aur riit-ko bakhat adhrro-me 

to-day uight-nt rubies will-search' And night-nf time darkness-in 

lal niaiv kar-ko, aur kuchh ap^nf-paB-so milay-kO 

rubies separate ‘made-haring, and some her-own-near-from mixed-having 

bin-kO dae ki bo tipari-mS dAlai-ja^. Tab 

them-to they-were-given that they basket-in dropping-may-continue. Then 

lalan-ko tipari-ml dalo aur jab 

all-by r iibies-with-refcrence-to hasket-into it-wos-dropped and when 

geno to ok lal barlio. Ja surat-se lal 

they-counted then one ruby increased. This manner-from rubies 

mil-goT); aur cbor-ki laj rahi. 

were-foitnd; and the-thief-qf honor remained. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

Oru'o upon a time there was a ])anker, witli four sons and great wealth. While he 
was yet alive he divided his ])roperty equally amongst his four children, except four 
rubies wliich he kept for himself as long as he lived. At God’s appointed time the bank¬ 
er died, and his sons put the four rubies by in a basket. After some time had elapsed, 
the eldest son looked into the Imsket and found one ruby missing. So he and his 
brothers discussed who could be the thief, and came to the conclusion that he must have 
been one of the four, as no .one else had been aware where the jewels had been put. So they 
agreed to go to the king, and they made the following petition to him : ‘ Your Majesty, 
do justice among us and have the ruby found ; but in such a manner that the face of the 
thief may be saved.’ The king told his minister to comply witli the request, and added 
tliat he would neither eat nor drink till the matter was settled. 

Seeing His Majesty troubled over the affair his daughter addressed him, aij^ said, 
‘ O father, make over the settlement of this to me.’ She then set spies to watch the 
brothers, and to report to her what they might be saying amongst themselves. The 
spies were moreover instructed to fill the minds of the four with the idea that the 
princess could read a man’s inmost thoughts. When the princess had thoroughly filled 
Iheir heai'ts with the fear of her supernatural power, she sent for them and directed 
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them to bring along the basket and the three remaining gems. When they came she 
told them that she intended to look for the missing stone that night. Accordingly, 
when night fell and it was quite dark, she took the three rubies out ot the basket, and 
mixed them up with some of her own. She then gave them all to the four brothera, and 
told them to drop the whole lot into the basket. They did so, and after they had 
finished, the rubies were countetl, and one more was found than the princess had given. 
In this way the stolen ruby was recovered, and at the same time the face of the thief 
was saved. 
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BUNDEU OF ORCHHA. 


The Bundeli of the western portion of the Bundelkhand Agoney, which lies to the 
oast of tiie former British District of Lalitpur, and consists of the State of Orcliha, and 
the Jagirs of Tori Fatehpur, Bijna, Banka Pahari, and D]mrv\ ai, is the standard form 
of the diahict It lias a few local peculiarities, of whhdi Ave may note the following. 
The oblique plural of strong adjectives sometimes ends in (U or i, as in ap"nm or ap‘‘ni, 
own; dhari, placed, agreeing in each case with a noun in the oblique plural. The usual 
sign of the accusative-dative is Jeat^ kau, or k/ia (not khd) ; of the agent, ttai; and of 
the instrumental-ablative sat Hunt is used to mean ‘ to tliom or (respectfully) ‘ to 
him.’ The nominative of tlie reflexive pronoun is apim, he hiniseli', or they themselves. 
The sign of the conjunctive participle is ka7, as in nth-kai, liaving arisen. Note the 
contracted form rdf, remaining. Note also that like kahi, he said, jMchhl, he asked, is 
always in the feminine, agreeing with hat, understood. These peculiarities are illustrated 
ill the accompanying folktale, which has been prepared by Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad, 
A'akil, Charkhari. 
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BundElL (State, Oechha.) 

^ HT ^ I ^ ^ 

TO-it ’Sit Tra I ftf gW gr^-lf ^ tot-% i 

^ ftigsi-i'^ srfir iRU 3m-TT3f €t% ftf lit fm i ^ 

^ ft ^ ftTRT-^ 11^ ftgr t ^nlt I % 

TpE i iiTO tt ’jitti w-fl ^ 'R'w «irnp; 

tr tf^-^ I 5Rigfi-ir Tl^% gRff-^ >I?lf 5tPff '3rnT ^ 1 

^ grungi-f »it \ trW ^rat^ra vn^ 

^ ft auKi« imrar 

Nj 

^ ftrosr I ^ HITT Ij T% 1 5 ra gwm t jra 

JW «R 'IT«IT^ ^ git I aWiN-t ^’fTPIT ^ iwff airtf- 

^ grm ftws-tf ^fl^-w»re i ^Ptrar^f ^ft 
tt-¥ ftgrt ft I” ^T’fTO ^ ?ilt git I griW 

ggW ^ amrff ftm-tt^-g pit-i' ^ grit ^ ftr grTt 
gggr ^ i ftgg gwrrg-tf tg ftgrra-ft gro gt^ ^ Itt 
1tgTw4’ ft gg^ gg gng gtr glt-% i gh ftr ftigng-^tf 
ftror-ghgflt gggr git i ^ ggrtg-lf gift ft ^ ftigr g% itg- 
gf ^ ftr ggrig-tf gg-g^ gtg ggW ttgr-^gf gt gt n 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESl’EllX illNPl. 

BtjndElL * (State, Orchha.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 


£k bdi’ai ek 

batlii mai*-ga\v6-to. 

Jab 

u-kau 

.ii 

Jam-raj-kai 

One time one 

elephant 

died-had. 

Jihen 

his 

soul 

Jamrdj-to 

gawd, tau un-naT 

})3c.bbi 

kai, ‘ till 

it“nau 

baraii 

bai 

aur ad“m'i 

went, then htm-by 

it-was-asked 

that, ‘ thou 

so 

large 

art 

and man 

jo it^nau bal'kau 

bai, u-ke 

})as-mai 

knyd 

rat.’ 


Hatlii-kau 

who so sihalt 

is, his 

suhjecfwH-m 

why 

liresl.' 

The-elephant-of 

ji bdld ki, 

‘ tumaT 

inm*"dan-sa'i 


kam ])arat-bai; abai 

soul spoke that, 

‘ to-thee 

dead-bodies-with business falls ^ 

now-even 


jintUm-siu kam naliT paro.’ Jam-rfij sOolu' ki, ‘jiiitla kaise 

licing-beings’icith business not fell' Jamraj thought that, 'living how 

hoi huhai ? ’ Ai)“iie Jaiii-dutiin-klia hukain ilawo ki, ‘ja\\, 

being loiU-he ?' His-own dealli-angels-to order icas-given that, ' go, 

siiisar-sai ek jinda lai-awo.’ Bd gaye aiir dk musaddi-kau 

worldfroni one Iwing-heing bring* Theg went and one 'writer 

iV ^ /V 

lai-aye ]6 ap‘nl kliat-ine sab ap“ng kagad agad dliare sowal-to. 

brought 'who his-own cot-on all his-oion 'papers etc. putting sleeping-was. 

Jab Jam-puri-uid palmcbai tau i)i\isaddi-kli5 ek jagS 

jyiien Jampurl-in he-reaches then the-writer-as-for one place{-in) 

‘ utar-dawo; aur apun Jam-raj-kai It“nai-bich-maT 

il'-was-put-down; and themselves Jamrayto went. In-the-meantmie 

musaddl-nai uth-kai ap®iid sah kap'ra pahiiie aur ek 

the-writer-hy arisen-having his-own all dress was-puf-on and one 

par'wauau Bi8“iiu-ki kacliah*ri-kO . likhO ki ‘ Jam-raj kharaj wa 

letter Vishnu-qf court-of was-written that ‘ Jamrdj dismissed ana 

Siv-raj balial,’ aur tyfir ho-kai baith-rabd. Jab Jam-raj-k6 

Sivrdj appointed* and ready becmne-having sat-down. When Jamrdj-of 

sani'nai gayd tal) jhat jmr'wanau unaT dawO. Jam-raj-nai 

before he-went then suddenly the-letter to-him was-given. Jamraj-by 

par'wanau ddkb*tana-i sab ai>*ui jagS-kau kam Siv-raj-khS 

the-letter seeing-on-even all his-own office-of work Sivrdj -to 

saQpo aur apun Bis‘nu-kaT gaye. Aur binf'wari kari 
was-made-over and hinise{f Vishnu-to he-went. And petition icas-made 
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ki, ‘ mo-sat ka kiim big’ro ki mat lmr“khas-kar-claAvb-gawo.’ 

that, ' me-hy what work was-spoiled that I dismiased-made-wasJ 

It“nat-bTch-mat 8iv-raj-naT ap'‘nai heti liyaAv^hari mir“i-l6k-sat 

In-the-mcantime SivrdJdjy hia-own friends companions the-nm'fal-woj'ldfrom 

bula-kai khiib sukh karo am* pliir utal paihawa-dawo. 

called-having well merriment was-done and again thither were-senf-away. 

Bis'^nu Jam-raj-kha sangai lai-kat Siv-raj-ke ])as ayo aiir 

Vishnu Jamrdj 'wif/i{-him) iaken-having SiordJ-of near came and 

bole Siv-raj-sat ki, * luni-iiat ab khfd) kam kar-lawo-hai.’ Aur 

spoke Sivrdj-io that, ' you-hy now well work heen-donp-has.' And 

pbir Siy-raj-kba inir^t-lok-m? palluiwa-dawo. Aur Jam-raj-sat kahi 

■again Sivrdtjdo morlal-worhhin was-senf-awoy. And Jarnrdj-to it-was-said 

ki, ‘ dekhau, jinda kaise li6t-haT,* aur phir Jam-raj-kliS im-kau 

that, ' see, Uring-beings how are,' and again Jamrdj-to his 

kam saup-kaT ap'‘riaT l6k-kha chale-gaye. 

office enfrustedAiaving his-owu tporld-io went-away. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

HOW THE WRITEE CHEATED THE GOD OF DEATIf. 

Once upon a time an elephant died ’When In* appeared before Jamraj, the God of 
Death,’ the latter asked him how it came to pass that a huge creature like him lived in 
subjection to a puny creature like man. The elephant replied, ‘ All you have to do is with 
dead bodies. You have nothing yet to do with living beings (and what can you know 
about them).’ Jamraj thought to himself that he woul 1 like to see what sort of thing a 
living being was, so he sent his angels to bring one down for his inspection from the 
World Above. They went off and brought down a writer as he was sleeping on his bed 
surrounded by his papers and his writing materials. WJicn they reached Jampuri, 
they sot him down and went oif to report their arrival to His Majesty. In the mean¬ 
time the Writer (whose name was Seoraj) got up and put on his clothes. He then 
wrote a forged order from Vishnu to this effect, ‘ Jamraj is dismissed, and Seoraj is 
appointed in his place,’ and when he had made it ready sat down to await his summons. 
As soon as he was brought before Jamraj, he presented his forged order, and the King 
of the Dead on seeing it made over bis office to Seoraj, and hun*icd off to Vishnu’s 
Court, where he humbly made a representation asking what fault he liad committed to 
earn bis dismissal. 

In the meantime Seoraj sent for Ins friends and companions from the World 
Above, gave them a great feast, and sent them home rejoicing. On the other hand, 

1 Jamrlj, or Vama, is the king of the Land of Shades. His realm is called Jampuii, something like the Hebrew Sheol. 
Hit messmgers or Angels arc called Jamdflt. According to the story, Jamrftj is a siibordinate of Tishiiu. He is outwitted 
"by a man of the writer mte This caste plays in stories such as this much the same part that a lawyer does in European 
folklore. 
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Vishiju took Jauiraj with him, and came down to Seoraj, whom he congratulated on his- 
cleverness and sent back to the Land of Mortals. Then vsaid he to Jamraj, ' noAV you 
have seen what sort of thing a living being is,* and after reappointing him to his former 
duties, went off to his own heaven. 
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BUNDElT of ^auqor. 

South of Jhansi and Orchha lies the Central Provinces District of Saugor. Here 
also the language is standard Bundeli. This will be evident from the following speci¬ 
men, which consists of the first few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

[No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

Bundeli. (Disteiot, Saugoe.) 

St ^ Strt ^ St-Sff ^ I 

'55T-S! ^ ^ I 4k ^ kwr % ftS TOft 

^ I ^ ^St >j5r JiStv^f TOT 

^ Tm ^Tft 

tkt ^ ^ Sn St^ ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Ek jane-ke do lar“ka bate. Aur un-n\i'8e luh*re-ni 

One man-of two sons were. And theni-in-from the-younger-hy 

ap“ni bap-si kahi, ‘dadda, jajat-ko hisa jo kachhu 

his‘Own father-to it-wa^-sadd, ‘father, property-of «/mre what anything 

moro kare, mo-kh5 de-deCi.’ Aur u-ne ap"nl girasti 

mine may-come-out, me-to give-away.* And him-by his-own property 

un-kh6 bat dai, Aur bhaut dina ne bite nanne 

them-to having-divided was-given. And many days not passed the-younger 

lar“ka-nS sab^ro ikhatto samcto aur ap"ni gail an mulak-khS 
son-by all together was-gathered and his-own way another country-to 

dbari, aur ute ap*no dhan gundOI-mi gama-dao. Aur 

toas-taken, and there his-own fortune dehauchery-in was-wasted. And 

jab u sab ura-cbuk5 tabal-ki u dSs-mi ek baro bhari kal 

when he all had-wasted then that country-in one very heavy famine 

parO, aur u tang bon lago. 

felli and he poor to-be began. 

TOL. IX, PAET I. ^ * 
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BUNDELT of NARSINGHPUR. 

To tlie Ea&t of Saugor lies the District of Damoh in which Bundeli is also spoken. 
There it is an Eastern variety of the dialect similar to the Khatola spoken in Panna (see 
pp. 467 and 464). South-East of Damoh, and separated from it by the Bhanrer range 
of Hills, lies the District of Jabalpur. The Dialect of Jabalpur is a mixed one, and 
has been described under the head of Baghell (sec Vol. VI, pp 17- ff.). In the 
South-Western jiart of this last-named District, the dialect may be classed as Bundeli 
with equal prop;;j.oty, and shades oil' into pure Bagheli in the North-East. 

To the Weilfc*^f the Saugor District lie the States of Gwalior and Bhopal The main 
language of Bhopal is the Malwi dialect of Rajasthani but along the Saugor border 
standard Bundeli is spoken by about 67,000 people. It gradually fad's oil into Miilwi. 
In Gwalior the main language is tlie Bhadauri form of Bundeli, hut along the Eastern 
frontier, we have, to the north, where it marches with the slate of Datia, Pawari 
Bundeli, and further south, on the borders of Jhansi and Saugor, s{ aiidard Bundeli spoken 
by about 200,000 people. 

South of Saugor lies the district of Narsinghpur, which is separated from it by the 
Vindhya range, and consists of the upper half of the Narbada valley proper. Here also, 
as in Saugor, the language is ordinary Bundeli. As in the case of that district, I give 
a few lines of the Parable as a specimen. 
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[ No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundEiI. (Disrnici, Naksinghpcb.) 

^ tr ^ HTt ffHT ft ^ I ^- 

% '3^1-iit ^5^1 ^ ^ I ft® sp?t 5RtgT ini- 

fT >1^ ^ »if ^ ^ ^ i 

^ W ^-»I^ TR ®I %H-if ^ UTl ^ ft ?ITiI 11 

transliteration and translation. 

Kul . ad^mi-ke do mOra hate. Tin-m5-so nanhc-ne 

A-certain man-of two sons were, Them-in-from the-yoimger-hy 

ap'ne bap-se kahi ke, ‘e dada, ghar-kc dhan-mF*se jo 
hls-own' jather-to it-was-said that, ‘O father, house-of property-infrom, whi^h 

merO hisa ho so mo-kho de-dO.’ Tab bap-ne im-klKl 

my share may-he that mC’to gtve.' Then the-fathe7'-hy them-to 

ap"no dhan bat dad. Kaclihu dind-ke pichhs 

his-own fortune having-divided loas-given-away. Some days-of after 

nanho inora ap^ni dhan-daulat le-ke dur des-kho chalo-gao, 

the-younger son Ms-own propei'ty taking distant counti'y-to icent-aicay, 

aur bha gawari chal-se sab kho-dao. Jab sab dhan 

and there bad conduct-hy all was-wasted-aicay. When all foi'time 

barha-gao tab ba des-mi barb kal paro aur ho bhukhS 

was-spent then that country-in great famine fell and he from-hunge^' 

maran lago. 
to-die began. 


VOL. IX, PAET 1, 


S H 2 
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BUNDELT OF HOSHANGABAD. 

Immediately to the west of Narsinghpur lies the district of Hoshang^abad, which 
lies between the Narbada valley and the Mahadeo Hills. In the Bough List of Lan¬ 
guages of the District, its main dialect was shown as Malwi. This was an error. The 
language of the Western, or Harda Tahsil is, it is true, Malwi, but that of the rest of the 
district is good BuudfeU. This will be evident from the following extract from a version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, for which I am indebted to Mr. L. N. Chowdhri. A 
few traces of foreign influence appear, such as the occasional use of the Hindostani wah 
for ‘ that ’ and of the Malwi tho (as well as the Bundeli hatv) for ‘ was.’ The sign of 
the acousative-dativo is klid or khd,. It is worth noting that here, as in the broken 
BundSli of Chhindwara, there is a tendency to use the past tense of an intransitive verb 
impersonally, with tho subject in the agent case, as in mdfa-ne chald-gab, by-the-son it- 
was-gone-away, for the son went away. So, in Sanskrit we should have putre^a gatam. 
We may estimate the number of Bundeli speakers in Hoshangabad as 300,0()0. 
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[No. 10.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundElI. (District, Hoshangabad.) 

{Asaiatnnt Surgeon L. If. Chowdhri, 1899.) 

ttt «rlzt fra €t |-|l i tr wt-^ ffe ipft i 

gTt# ra*f ^ ^ ’HHt fret ^It JBT-fr ^ 

^ ^ tfjTrft-if wn ^ft 53fT-^ I 3ra ^mt 
^ ^w ^ ^ ^ra irft ^ w nfra ft-»ift t 

^ •s. •s. s 2 / ^ ^ ^ •v ^ •N* 

fk ft 3iT-^ T Til ^ w-ii T|5T 

fft I ft ^ #traft-Tf-% fSR f ^tllT ilTTr-f TRfl 

f j writ ^nrfi-ft I ^ ^ ftf ^ 5tfr |n-ft II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Koi ad“ini-ke do iiiOni liato. TJn-me-so nenc-ne 

A-certain man~of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by 

bap-si kai, ‘ dadfi, dhan-mb-sc inerO b%o hoy sO 

the-father-to it-was-said, ‘father, fro'perty’-in-from my share may-he that 

moy de-do.’ Tab ba-ne ap'no dban bat dao. 

io-me give* Then him-by his-own fortune having-divided was-given. 

Mut'ke. din nal bhae ki ninS mira-no ap“n6 blto sab*r6 
Many days not became that the-yoimger son-hy his-own share all 

sam&t-kar-ke dur des chalo-gao, aur wha gamari-mi 

having-been-coUected foreign land-to it-was-gone-away, and there projligacy-in 

din kat*te ap'no dhan ura-dao. Jab sab'ro dhan 

-days passing his-own property was-wasted-away. When all property 

ura-dao tab ba des-ml barb kal parb aur wah garib 

was-spent then that country-in great famine fell and he indigent 

ho-gao. Aur bb ja-ke whi-ke rain-warb-mi-se ek-kha rain lagb, 

became. And he going there-of inhabitants-in-from one-with to-live began, 

jb-nS barks khet-mi suar cbaran-kh8 bbejb. Aur bo un 

dwhom-by he fields^n swine to-feed was-sent. And hfi those 
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WE8TBEN HINDI. 


chhimiyS-mS-sS jinS b6 sungar khat-the ap*n6 pet bharaii' 
husks-in-from tohich those swine eating-were Ms-own stomach to-jilh 

chftbat-tb6, aur bay k6i kachhu nahf d6t-tho. , 

wished, and to-him anybody anything not giving-was. 
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bundeli of SEONI. 

South-east of Narsinghpur lies the district of Seoni. Bundeli is spoken in the northern 
I'tvro-thirds of this district. South of this the language is Marathi. At the same time it 
must be noted that in the part of the district immediately round the town of Seoni 
there are some 8,000 people, mainly Musalmans, whose vernacular is Urdu. 

The number of Bundell-speakers iu Seoni district is estimated at 195,000. Imme¬ 
diately to the East lie the districts of Mandla and Balaghat in which the vernacular is a 
form of Bagheli, so that Seoni District is the extreme south-eastern limit of Bundeli. 
As will be seen from the few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son given below, the 
language is quite ordinary Bundeli. The only sign of Bagheli influence is the use of 
. kd instead of khd as the sign of tlie accusative-dative. 

In the Rough List of Languages originally compiled for Seoni, the vernacular was 
wrongly shown as Bagheli, not Bundeli. 
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[No. II.] 

INDO-ARYAN family. Central Group, 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BuNijELi. (District, Seoni.)- 

a??' ^fT ^ f^fTT fr^ t-? I ?H 

gi-ii gt-ssf «HHt s*! ^ i f^sn *rff w-w % *pff ?it«t 
?f?ir 3ifei-?ft q*( ?T *1^ faif ^ 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad‘mi-kc do lar*ka hale. D-ini-se nanlie-ne 

Ascertain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from tlie-younger-hy 

ap'ne dadda-sS kahi, ‘are daddfi, dhan-mi-se jo more 

his-oton Jaiher-to ii-was-said, ‘ 0 father, property-infrom which my 

hlsa-hlla-ko ho so mOro inO-ko de-de.’ Tab u-ne d-ko 

share-divided-of may-he that mine me-to give-away.^ Then him-hy him-to 

ap'‘n6 dhan bat dao. Babut dina nabT bliaye-hate 

Jiis-own fortune having-divided was-given, . Many days not had-hecome 

ke nanho Jar^ka sab Iilha-l)a1a-k0 dhan lai-ke dur 

that the-younger son all share-lot-oj property talcing distant 

mulak-kn cbalo-gao aur hua khOle kamC-me sab"r6 hisa-bata-ko 

counlry-to went-away and there evil decds-in all share-lot-of 

dhan kho-dao. 
property wasted-away. 
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KHATOlA BUNDElT of bundelkhand. 

Leaving the Central Provinces, we now return to Bundelkhand proper. The 
Bundell spoken in the South-centre and West-centre of the Bundelkhand Agency, i.e/ 
in the Bijawar and Panna States, and in the Parganas of Eampur and Maharajnagar 
belonging to the State of Charkhari, in the Ohhattarpur, Man, Deora, and Rajnagar 
Parganas of the Ohhattarpur State, and in tl»e Jagirs of Lugasi, Garauli, Alipura, Bihat, 
and Bilahri, is locally called Khatola. It is practically the same as that spoken round 
Orchha in the western part of the Agency, as will be evident from the following folktale, 
for which I am indebted to Eai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari. The number of 
speakers of Khatola is said to be 569,200. 

We may note the folloT^ing local peculiarities,— nahiya, are not; daihau, you will 
give; Si,nd Jaihai, he will go. Jo, this, has a nominative feminine yd. 
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[No. 12.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLt (KhatOla). (State, Panna.) 

(JRai Sah-Uf Kashi Per shad. J 

TT3rT-%"^ >1^ ^ I Tl^rr ipfT-% ^ tt%- 

I nsf TTStT-W an^-^ ^ I 

sirat ^ tm tprr-% ^ i ^rar-^” trar- 

i' ^ # i wftsf «T^ Sfftrqf ^ 3m tT>l 

rra ^ t% I ft 3tTq-?^ ’qrfirt ^ 4-^ srqf Tra-lf ffqtK 
I ^rar-W qrft ar^ft ^ ^ ffqiK i mr ftft qqr qfsm 

qaRT-^” 354f 4%-»gf ^, 5^-^ ^-W Iztt ^ a^ srft-a 

qrr ^ i mr-^ a:r^-f art arft a^ fftt atft-% ft%‘' ft 

^ qiTO%-qT ft w aW atm-tnft ^ S»|t-ff 

ft a^atf qRfm 35% ft3f-TTf»5^ ^ fw anqaff ftftta^ I 

^lan-W %^-fT qtsTO-tf qft-%' atft-f art ^ft i 

qtOTcr qrft qrit Tta? ^ tiht-# m ft-an: ft ai%t-f fmix fl%t 
vft ff3ift I TraT-%"' ft 353Kt qrfT %ft fiRT ajart ^ ft 
ftft ?ft ^-ff-lf ^ tfq(T ani I Trar-lf gat ft ^ i q^t-tf 
atmft % Tar qrarrar Trarr-ft aft arif i Trarr^ asft t f ft gat-ft 
aft ^ Tanft i ana aaatai-af ^ Ttan-f nar a1%T 

^ ^rero-^ I ^3KT WTO WTO ^ ’WWR" 

% TOT ft-WfT wrft ^ TO-W WWTT ^ WTW^-^wf TOT ^ Wf Wf3KI 
TtWf TFit-% I WTWT TT^-lf ^w€ fTO-lf ^ ^-WTT ^ 

wrsTTT >aTt WTO i toit wt^ ^ wnwr tm to 

TO TOR WTW ^ ^ WT ftrisTw: ^ wrraj-^ wr i ^ 

totorwtto to! ^ WTWT wraror ^-^totto-^^ w^^to-% 
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^ ^ sraro ^ gf4f-ir wf??: f*m anafr i 

^rar aiPRt-nt 5% tit amt i tri air 

ftim rit attff i^rr®-^ an i ara aS^ianft ai4 
^ am a^ ar faasrt aa taia^ ^ zit tiar a^r 
af^ faatt-f wa a^ ^ arar aar art aft fa^ ii 

aiTtaa 

ait atT-a?r a# atl at aat aw an i 
a^ alt aat-ar an aa^ ara n 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 
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Central Group* 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLi (KhatOia). (State, Panna.) 

(Mtt/l Sahib Kashi Pershad,) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek raja-kai ek beti hati. Raja piija-ke lanai ek 

One Jcing-to one daughter was. The-king worship-of for one 

baba rakhe-hate. Aur baba-ki kahl bahut 

mendicant-priest keeping-was. And the-mendicant-of saying much 

nianat-hate. Raja-ki betl bahut sundar hatl. Jab husyar 

heeding-was. The-king-of daughter much beautiful was, When of-age 

bbai, tab Raja-naT u-ke byab-kau bichar karo. 

she-hecame, then the-king-hy her marriage-of consideration was-made. 

Betl-ki nunai-pai baba, jo riija piija-ke lanai 

The-daughter-of beauty-on the-mendicant, whom the-king worship-of for 

rakbe-hatc, mohat-hato. Baba-nai raja-sai kabi kai, 

keeping-was^ enamoured-was. The-niendicant-by the-king-to it-was-said that^ 

‘ i beti-kc lacbhin achclihe nahiya aur jo i-kau ap’nai itai 

‘ this daughter-qf signs good uot-are and if this-one yourself near 

rahan daihau, tau raj chliut-jaihai. So ap-kau 

to-remain you-will-allow, (hen the-kiugdom will-he-losf. Therefore you-to 

cbajiiye kai i-kaii ap'^nai raj-sai jiikar-deo.' Raja-naT 

it-is-proper that this-one your-own klngdom-from you-turn-out^ The-king-hy 

kalii, ‘ acbchhi,’ aur pbchhl kai, ‘ kaisai 

it-was-saidi ' good {word),'' and it-was-inquired that, * hoic 

nikarai ? ’ Baba bOlO, ‘ ek kathara ban*wa-kaT 

mny-we-turn{-hei')-out / ’ The-mendicant spoke, ‘ one wooden-chest got-made-having 

u-inai khaibe-kha dlmr-deo, aur betl-kau u-maT baithar-d6o, aur 

that-in eating-for put, and daughter it-in to-set-ccmse, and 

nadi-mai baha-d6o.’ Baba-naT itai tau raj&'«aT 

rtver-in to-Jloat-away-allow/ The-niendicant-by hej'e on-the-one-hand king-to 

ja kabi, aur .mSi nadi-ke nicbaT do char k(^-k§ 

this was-said, and on-ihe-other-hand rwer-of downwards tioo four kbs-qf 

pbas^le-pai jo chfela rahat-bate unaT isaxau lagfi-tiJthb kai, 

distance-on what disciples Iwing-were to-them hint toas*arranged that, 
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* nadi*maT jo Icaunau kailiara kare tau rok-rakhiau, aur bina 

‘ river-in «/* anp woodeiv-oheat paaa then 8top{‘U), and toUhout 

hamare afi na kboliau.’ 

my coming not open{-it).* 

Raja-naT bctl-kau kathara-mai band kar-kaT, aur 

The-king-by daughter wooden-cheat-in shut-up made-having, and 

khaibe-khS dhar-kai, nadl-mai baha-dao. Kathara 

eating-for put-having, river-in to-flow-atvay-it-toas-given. The-wooden-chest 


aur bina 
and without 


bahat-bahat ek-dus're 

raja-ke 

gau 

ho-kar 


j^ 

*floating-floating another 

king-of 

village 

heen-haviug (i.e. through) 

which 

nadi-ke kinarai thori 

dfir-pai 

hato 

nik^ro. 

Baja-naT 

j<'> 

river-of aide little 

distance-at 

teas 

came-out. 

The-king-by 

when 

kathara bahat dekho mag*wa-lao 

aur jo 

kholo 

tau 


.wooden-chest floating was-seen it-mas-sent-for and when it-was-opened 


u-mai-sai 
that-in-from 

liau ? ’ 

are ? ’ Th 

beti ay.’ Raja-naT kalii kai, ‘ jaisi un-ki 

daughter am* The-king-by it-mas-said that, ‘ as his \ 

haniari. Jao ranVaa-mai rahO,’ aur raja-nai ek 

mine. Oo seraglio-in live* and the-king-by one 

badar raaga-kaT u kathara-mai band 

monkey having-sent-for that wooden-chest-in shut-up 

cbhura-daO. Kathara bahat-bahat jab 

wa8-let-loose{-into-the-?'iver). The-wooden-chest floating-floating when 

aigar hO-kar - karo, tau un-naT pakar-la6, aur 


i betl nikar-ai. Raja- 

m the-daughter came-out, The-kii 

Beti-nai batayo kai, 

The-daughter-hy it-was-explained that, 


Raja-naT pHchhi, ‘ turn ko 
The-king-by it-was-asked, ‘ you who 
kai, ‘ ham phalanai raja-ki 
that, ‘ I such-and-such king-of 


bcti taisl 
daughter so 

ghur-mha 

horse-faced 

kar-kaT 

made-having 

olielan-ke 

disciples-oj 

baba-khS 


near become-having passed, then them-by it-was-caught, and the-mendicant-to 
khabar dai kai, ‘katliara rok-rakho-hai.’ Baba 


khabar dai kai, ‘katliara rok-rakho-hai.’ 

information loas-given that, ‘ the-wooden-chest stopped-been-has.’ 

^ ~ . 

Baia-saT kaunau mis-saT ohhuti lai-kar 


Baba 

The-mendicant 


Baja-saT kaunau 
■the-king-from some 

aur kathara 

and the-wooden-box 

Baba chela 

The-mendicant the-dm 

bhajan gao aur j< 


some preiencefrom leave 

lara dharo dekh-kaT 

len-box put seen-having 

chelan-saT bolo kai, 

the-disciples-to spoke that, 

aur jo koi terai wa ( 
and if anybody call or c 

Ch^ khub bhajan 

The-disciples well hymns k 


suniau. 

listen* 


lai-kar chelan-kaT gao 

taken-having disciples-to went 

1 bahut khusi bhao. 

g much pleased became. 

‘ aj rat-bhar khiib 

‘ to-day the-whole-night well 

chillai tau kau-ki 

cry-out then anybody-of{-word8) 

gaun lage aur baba 
to’sing began and the-mendicant 
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WESTERN HINDi. 


ka^hara u^lia-kaT 6k ghar-mai Jai-gao aur ghar-k6‘ 

the-toooden’Chesf lifted-up-hamng one room~into tooJc-away and roon\rof 

kibarS khub band kar-kai jo katliara kbolo tau 

shutters well shut made-having when the-wooden-chest was-opened then- 

u-mai-sai bSdar nikar-ao, (baba janat-to kai, 

that-in-from a-monkey came-out, {the-mendicant ihinking-was that, 

‘ beti liubai,’) aur baba-khl ch!than lago. Eat-bhar 

* the-daughter will-he,*) and the-mendicant to-rend began. The-whole-night 

ohTthO aur baba klmb cbillat ralio, akelai kau-nai 

he-was-rent and the-mendicant much screaming remained, hut anyhody-hyt> 

na suni. Jab adh*yari bhai aur baba barl 

not he-was-Ustened-to. When morning became and the-mendicant a-long 
der-lau na nik'ro, tab chelan-nai jo kibare tarS 

ime-for not came-out, then the-disciples-by as the-shutters were-opened 
iau ek bara badar nikar-kai bhagg-gao, aur baba 

t?ien one large monkey come out-having ran-away, and the-mendicant 

6k kaunai-mai marO daro milo. 

a cormr-in dead thrown-down was-found. 

KAHlWAT. 

SAYING. 

Jo ja-kafi jaifd karai so taiso phala pai; 

Who whom-to as he-does he such fruit obtains ; 

Sundara baitbi raja-ghara babai badara khar. 

The-beautiful-one sat {in-)a-king's-house ihe-mendicant-indeed a-monkey eats. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

THE PEINCESS ANE THE CHEST. 

Once upon a time there was a king who had one daughter. His family cliaplain' 
was a mendicant devotee who had great influence over him. The princess was very 
beautiful, and when she came to years of discretion her father began to think about' 
getting her married. But the wicked chaplain himself became enamoured of her 
loveliness, and so, in order to keep her for himself, he persuaded the king that her birth 
marks were unlucky, and that the only way to save his kingdom from ruin, was to turn 
her out of it. The king was quite taken in by his evil counsel, and asked how he was 
to get rid of her. ‘ Shut her up,* said the devotee, ‘ in a wooden chest with some food,, 
and set her floating off down the river.* Now he had some disciples living some five- 
or six miles down the stream, and he sent word to them to look out for any wooden 
chest they might see floating on the river, and to bring i1 ashore, but not to open it 
till he came. 
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So the king shut the princess up in a wooden chest with some food, and sent her 
^floating away. It chanced to float by the capital of another king which was also on 
the river bank. This king saw the chest and had it brought ashore and opened. What 
was his surprise to see a beautiful young princess come out of it. He asked her who she 
was, and she explained to him her sad fate, and that she was the daughter of siich-and- 
‘suoh a king. ‘ Never mind, my dear/ said the other king. ‘ As you were his daughter, 
now you have become mine. You must live in my palace with the other women of my 
family.’ He then got hold of a horse-faced monkey, shut it up in the chest, and sent 
it floating away down the river. By and bye it passed the place w^here the mendicant’s 
disciples were watching, and they saw it and brought it asliore, and sent word to him 
that it had been successfully stopped. So he took leave from the king on some pretext or 
other, and hastened to his disciples, lie was filled with joy when he saw the chest, and 
said to his disciples, ‘ now, you must sing hymns throughout the whole night, and if you 
hoar any screams or calls for help, you must not pay any attention.’ So tlicy l)egan to 
sing hymns at the tops of their voices, and the mendicant took up the chest and carried 
it into a room, where he shut the doors and rvinilows light, and hastened to open his box. 
He, of course, expected to find the princess inside, but instead there came out a monkey 
who at once savagely attacked him and began to tear him to pieces. The mendicant 
screamed out loudly for help, but tlie discijdcs remembered his instructions, and no 
•one paid any heed to him. In the morning,^ as there was no sign of their preceptor, 
the disciples at length broke open the door of the room. As they did so, a huge 
monkey rushed out, and, thrown in a corner, they found the mangled corpse of the 
mendicant. 

So the paying runs— 

As a man deals with others, so will he reap himself ; 

The fair one sat in a king’s house, but the monkey ate the chaplain. 


* ddh^yiri is so trarilated, and this meaning is required i but the word usually means ‘ dni-kncss,' 
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khajOla bundelt of damoh. 

In the Central Proyinces District of Damoh, the vernacular is a form of Bundgll 
closely agreeing with the Khatola spoken immediately to its north in the State of 
Panna. This will be evident from the following short extract from the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. 


[ No. 13.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BijndElI (KhatOla). (Disteict, Damoh.) 

jjjtt ^ 1 

tl fTW ftH I 

I ^ ^I?fr tfst 

^ g^-if ^ ^ ^-«Kt i 

ara ^rart w ?pr >3^ ^ 

II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi man‘khe-k& do lar'ka hat§. D-m?-se lub*re-ne 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-frofm the-youngev’by 

ap“ue dadda-se kai kai, ‘e dadda, dhan-mi-se jo moro 
his-own fathei'-to it-was-said that, ‘ O father, property-in-from which my 
hisa hoy so mO-khi hat dawai.' Tab u-ni u-khi ap*n6 

share may-be that me-to dividing give.* Then hvm-hy him-to his-own 

dhan b5t-dawo. Bhaut din na? bhaye kai luh'ro 

fortune having-divided-was-given. Many days not became that the-yomg&r 


lar*kft 

sab’i'o dhan 

samet-k§ 

dur - mulak-m§ 

kar-gayau 

aur 

son 

all property 

having-collected 

distant country-into 

went-<mt 

amd 

utai 

badmasi-m6 

ap*n6 dhan 

ba|*ha-4ar6. Jab 

ii-nS 

there 

had-conduct-in 

his-own fortune 

wasted-awoty. When 

himrhy 

ail 

dhan 

barha-4ar6, 

tab utai kai pard, aur h gatlb hd*gau 



property had-been-spentt then there famine fell, and he poor became. 
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lodhantt or rajhora bundelt of hamirpur and jalaun. 

The north-western portion of the district of Hamirpur and the ncii'hbouriii" couiitrj' 
of Pargana Urai in Jalaun, across the river Betwa, have a population consisting largely 
of the Lodha. caste. The tract is accordingly known as Lodhant. The most important 
fiscal division in it is Pargana Rath of Hamirpur, and the form of BundelT here spoken is 
known as Lodhantl or Rathora. In the heart of the Hamirpur district ther(' are portions 
of the native states of the Buudelkliand Agency, riz. I’argana Bawan Chaurasi of the 
Charkhari State, the Sarila State, and the Jigni Jagir. Here also the language is 
Rathora. 

We thus get the folloAving figures for the number of people speaking Lodhanti or 
Rathora. They are not the same as those originally published in the Rough Lists of 
languages of these districts. 

Jalann ..... ....... 8,000 

Hannrpnr ............. 98,000 

Bniidelkhand Agenoy ........... 39,500 

Totai, . 14.’),r300 

The Lodlianti dialect is nearly pure Bundeli. It has all the peculiarities of the 
Buiideli of Orc.hha described above, such as kau or khS, tlie sign of the accusative-dative; 
sm, the sign of the instrumental-ablative; and kat, the sign of the conjunctive parti¬ 
ciple. The vocabulary is peculiar. The following words occurring in the specimen 
(a folktale provided by Rai Sahil) Kashi Pershad of Charkhari) and elsewhere are worth 
taking as examples ;— i 

anud, a false accusation, a calumny. In ordinary Hindostani this is considered 
a woman’s word. 

upadrai, a quarrel. Cf. Hindostani upadrav, a calamity. 
baiyar, a woman, a wife. 

chundtu, a box for holding lime, HindostS.nl chunaufl. 
khdlat, below. 

batran, to imprison; btran, to bo imprisoned. Cf. Hindostani b^rd, a bolt. 

niberan, to decide, discriminate. Cf. HindostSni niber“nd, to divide. 

khmodhand (= khawand), a husband. 

sudnaut gold. 

ludhau, iron 

akelm, but. 

Generally speaking the pronunciation of Lodhanti is more broad than elsewhere 
in Hamirpur. The sound of au is often preferred to that of 5. Thus, we have kau 
instead of kb to mean ‘ of and mautl instead of a pearl. * My ’ is sometimes even 
mudraut of. audnau, ludhau above. Strong adjectives, also, such as harau, great, end in 
au instead of o. Similarly, we have ap°nai for ap^ndt and bydld, a son, for beta. Most 
strong nouns end in 5 or au, but some, especially nouns of relationship like by did, end in 
d. The oblique form of such nouns in d also ends in d. Thus, accusative lar^kd-kha, a 
boy. So eupet gkurd-kau palatohd, the saddle of the white horse. 

VOl. IX, PAXT I. So 

I 
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Nouns are declined as usual. As in many other dialects there arc instances of 
locatives or instrumentals ending in e. Thus, ghare, in a house; bhukhe, in orhy hunger. 
•Janat, persons, is a nominative plural. 

Among the pronouns wc njay note hau, he; bd, she; oblique bd for both genders. 
Jau is * this.’ Ve is ‘ him,’ and iina-i, ‘ them also.’ ‘ Anyone ’ is kvu, obi. kdu. Ap or 
npun is ‘Your Honour.’ 

In the case of verbs, again note the use of the feminine, agreeing with hat under¬ 
stood in forms like bichdrt, it was considered; kahl, it was said; pSchhi, it was asked. 
Other forms worth noting are an, liaving come; khabd, liaving caused to eat; khdat, the 
act of eating, a feminine ver])al noun as in Banaphari; and pahinai for pahini, worn, a 
feminine in ai, again as in Bauaphari. 
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[No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDELt (LodhAnti or Rathora). (District, Hamirtvr.) 

(Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

T% I I ?tT??irTT ^ 

^ ?fT^TT-^ 3iw«iT aror i ^ 

^ TI 5 n-W ^ TaiTT ^ ^TT CTUT 

^ I ^31-% aftn 

^ Rif ajTZT TTn-#f €t Rnncr 

#ih‘ I ^35 *iT I ^ 3rrf 

TTf! ffT T? II 

^ aiTCT wRit *IW-^* 

^ Rir Tm 3rm-Tft-% i 's-W ^ ftf ’im i 

ifr t%" I Rpktth atft ^ I ^ 

ftr 'i^-W ^ sffi I ^ ^fir ^Rrar-ft-it' 

I ^ ’nlf ^ I 'aTff *nRf^ i #3iT-%''^-W^Tra?iT-t' 
^ Rif ^ ^Rwr-tf ^ iiftoKi I tI Rif ft^ir tiH 
3iRft sn 3R% €r ^r<i^ sf^Rrax-lf ^ ^ irf^r- 

% €t ^Tf-f 3TO-^ ftf ^ ft-3tra I 

^ in5| gRI V t ^ 3itt ^ISIT-T^ ’ijR- RrT a II 

Os 

Trar-W €r ?Rt "fir 5g^ TR-lf Rs gra qw 
Rift aff-^ grw ^ grTw-^ gR:T-^-% gtr-# 

Rm % II 

TtgiT gpi^ wfgR-^ gnggi-T^ ^ gi>f »f^ ng ^iTf- 

nrtT-«rT iraiT ^gimt ^ ftr gjT af ftr T»r wi i grft 

% If »ift gfnrn ^ «ift gro i gtro-’t giH i ^grtr-^ 

* 

VOi.. TX, PART 1 . ^ 0 2 
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gst-i-W fsi^ srr ^ I w 

'3^-^-^ T«rram-if i ftir 

ftr ^ ^ ftr ^ % I ^ ftr €t %* 

^TH »init-^ trra? ^ i ttwt-W ^r#t ftf ?Ttft 3n*i ttto % 

^ I '3i-W' ^ # 5iT-?ft ’irgsi ^ sjT ^ ^ 

^ I ^ ^ I TTaTT-^'' ^ ftr % I «Bff 

^ iirra ifft ?rgT-«i^ ^ ^ ^ ^«rr??-W ^ 

w tw I ^ ^ ^rqsT-^ ^ % ftf 

C\ ♦ 

’Rgsi-^ fW?-f ^ SIT f^-? I 

€t ^ % r ^ ^rra-f sr^ »rlt ^ 1 mu sit 

^ sTO ^ !3i-% ^ Ti^ SIT m^it?f-«lr wtf^ 

t«Tr*r ^ 'g^ ii 
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[No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BirNDiiLi (LophantI or Ratiiora) (DisnacT, Hamihvtie.) 

(Hai SaJiib Kashi PersJiad.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

£k kou sahukar rahai. Wa char jaiiai ghar-mai hate. 

A certain merchant was. And four persons house-in were. 

Sahukar, wa sfihukjiriu, wa sahukar-ku bahu 

The-merchant, and the-merchanVs-ioife, and th e-merchant's daughter-in-law 

wa byata. Jaun g^w-maT sahukar rahat-to, ba gS^r‘k6 

■and son. What village-'m the-merchant Iwing-was^ that village-of 

raja-nai bichari kai, ‘Rahukar>sa~ hajar do hajar 

the-hing-hy it-was-thought that, ‘ the-merchant-from thousand two thousand 

rupaiya kaunau anua upadrai-saT lai lab chahiye.' 

rupees some pretended quarrel-by having-taken to-take is-proper* 

Rat-kai raja u-ke ghar-ki pachliit an lago ki, 

Night-at the-king his house-of rear having-come stayed that, 

‘ sahukar-kl bahu Ava byata rat-kai jo nikar^hai, 

* the-merchant-of daughter-in-law and son night-hy if they-mll-come-out, 

tau ehi-mai u-khS dar laihau,’ AkelaT sahukar-kS gljar-mai-sai 

then this-in him-to fine T-will-take.* But the-merchant's house-in-from 

kou na gao ao, aur jahS-tahl par-rahb. 

anyone not went came, and where-there they-lay-down. 


Sahukar-ki bahu wa byata jo blntar parb-te, 

The-merchant-of daughter-in-law and son toho inside lying-down-wei'e, 

bahu-nai ap“nai swamiya-sai kahi ki, ‘soo, bahut rat 


the-daughter-in-law-by her-own 

husband-to it-was-said 

that, ‘ sleep. 

much night 

jat-rahi-hai.’ 

TT-nai 

kahi 

ki. 

‘ pan 

laga-deo, 

kha-kai 

going-been-has.' 

Mim-by it-was-said 

that. 

‘ betel 

prepare. 

eaten-havi/ng 

Bo-rahai. 

Bigar 

pan 

kh^i 

mori 

ikhi na 

]ag“hai.’ 

Ut-us-go-to-sleep. 

Without 

betel 

eating 

my 

eye not 

will-close.* 


Balyar-nai kahi ki, ‘ chunatu-mai chuna nahi ay.’ Ban 

The-woman-by it-was-said that, ‘ the-limebox-in lime not is.' Me 

bold, ‘ khalai dukar-ki thilliya-maT-saT ch^a lai-ao.* Ba khtilaT ai. 

^aohet * below old-man-of bag-in-from lime bring.' She below came. 
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Ut;a-? clmna na milo. So ja-kai ii-nai swamiya-saT 

There~ev6n lime not loas-got. Therefore gone-having her-hy the-husband-to^ 
kahi ti, ‘o-i chuna naliiyay.’ Bau bolo ki, 

it-was-aaid that^ *that-even hag-in lime is-not.’ He spoke that, 
‘bi^ar pan mori aklii na la^Jiai, so ap^nl natliuniya-mai 

‘ without betel my eye not will-close, thei'efore yonr-own nosering-in 

jo nau lakh-kau inauti pahinai-hai, so I-khS diya-ki jot-sai 

what nine lakhs-of pear! worn-ia, that this-foi' lamp-of fame-in 

jara-dco, ki chuna ho-jay.’ C-naT mautl-kau chuiia hana-kai 

burn, that lime may-become' Her-hy pemd-qf lime matle-having 

pan lagao, aiiv up khaba-dao, aur ]>hir bo so-raho. 

betel was-prepared, and lo-him to-eai-waa-giren, and again they went-to-slcep. 


Ttfija-na'i, 


pachhitai 

Jaiyo-batO, 

sab siinau. 

aur iiian-nmT 

The-king-by, 

who 

in-the-rear 

stayed-had, 

all was-heard. 

o.nd mind-in 

halo ki, 

‘ jab 

Ok iiiri 

pan-kO 

ianui nun 

lakli-kau mauti 


he-spoJce that, ‘ when one roll {of} hctel-of for-the-sake nine lakhs-qf pearl 

jara-clao-liai, tau ja-kp dhan-kau kaun init 

burnt-been-has, then this{-pcrson)-qf wcalth-of lohaf. limit isf' 

llaja ap“nai mnh'lau-kafi awat-ralip, aur jab sakarau l)]iab, 

The-kiug his-own palaee-to coming-was, and when morning became, 

tab sahukar-kau paknr bulao, ua pBcbhi ki, ‘bun 

then the-merchant having-seized was-siiminoned, and it-was-asked that, 'yon 

bayc ki ham batvr'’ Sahukar-iiaT kalii ki, ‘luaT uahi 

great or we{I) great?' Thc-mcrchaut-hy it-was-said that, not 

janat kai kb barau ay. lp-1 jaiiai.’ Haj;i-naT 

knowing that who great is. Your-Honour-alone knows.' The-king-by 

sfihukar-kau hawalai-mal hair dub, aur pliir raja-naT 

the-merchant-to jail-in imprisoning was-given, and again the-king-by 

sahukariu wa u-kp lar'ka-kau bulab wa 

the-merchant'8-wife and his son-to ii-wus-swmmoned and it-was-asked 

kai, ‘ham bare liaT kai Uim^’ Una-i-uaT niberau na 

that, ‘we{I) great are or you?' Them-also-by distinguishing not' 


karb. 

Tab una-i-kafl 

hawalat-mai 

bira-daO. 


Phir 

was-made. 

Then them-also-to 

jail-in 

it-waa-mipriaoned. 

Again 

sahukar-ki 

bahu-kau 

bula-kai 

pSohhl 

ki, 

‘ ham 

th e- mercha nt-of 

daughter-in-law sv/mmoned-having 

it-was-asked 

that, 

‘ we (/) 

bare ki sahukar barau liai ? ’ 

t7-nai 

kahl ki, 

‘ gari-par*war, 

great or the-merchant great is?' 

Her-by it-waa-aaid that, 

* poQr-cheriah&\ 


jb mai jftn map)«-kar pSu, tau kaiiau,’ Eijarnai kahi 

if' I life pardon-making get, then I-may-aay? The-king-by it-was-aaid 
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ki, 

‘ tori 

]an 

maph 

hai, kahu.’ 

‘that, 

‘ tby 

life pardon 

is, say.* 

apun 

bare 

(%/ 

ay, 

na Ttnorau 

Your-Honour 

great is, 

mr my 

barau liai.* 

llaja-naT 

pSchhi 

great is.* 

The-king-hy 

it-wns-asked 


tT-iiai kahi, ‘dekliau, kal 

Ser-hy it-ms-said, ' behold, yeatenlay 


TT-nai 

kalii 

kai, 

‘ iia-tau 

Her-by it-was-said 

that. 

* neither 

sasur 

bamu 

ay. 

Bin 

father-in-law 

great 

is. 

The-day 

ki, ‘ kaisai 

din 

barau 

liai ? ’ 

that, ‘ how 

the-day 

great 

is r * 

more sasur' 

■kau 

din 

barau 


my fathev-in-laic-of the-day great 


liatD, ki more khiiwahand-naT iiau lakh-kau cliuua 6k bin jran-maT 
was, that my hushand-hy nine lakhs-o/ lime one roll {of) betel-in 

kha-lao. Aur aj ajmn-kaii din baran hai, ki 

was-eafeu. And today Yonr-Jlonour-of the-day great is, ‘ that 

apun-ke bukam-saT more sas, sasur, wa kbuwahand 

Your-IIonour-of ihe-order-by my mother-in-law, father-in-law, and husband 

bhukhe liawalat-maT biie-haT. So din barau hai. Kou 

in-hunger jail-in hnprisoned-are. Therefore the-day great is. Anyone 

kau-sai bayau nahi ay.’ R-aja ja sun-kaT khnsi bliae, 

auyone-than great not is.* Thc-hing this heard-having pleased became^ 

aur ii-ke sas, sasur, wa kliuwahaud-kaQ Imwalat-saT 

■and her mother-in-law, father-in-law, and husband-to jail-from 

chhor-dab, wa u-khS u-ke ghare path“wa-da6. 

it-was-released, and her-to her in-house it-was-sent. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

• 

Once upon a time there was a merchant, whose family consisted of four persons, 
himself, his wife, his son’s wife, and his son. Now the king of the town in wliich the 
merchant dwelt thought to himself, ‘ I must get up some fictitious quarrel with this 
merchant, and get one or two thousand rupees out of him.’ So one night he went and 
hid himself in the rear of the merchant’s house, expecting to catch his son and daughter- 
in-law going out, and to be able to get a fine out of him on that account. But no one 
■came in or went out. The good folks went quietly to bed. 

After a time, the daughter-in-law said to her husband, the merchant’s son, ‘ it’s 
getting very late, why don’t you go to sleep ? ’ Said he, ‘ first prejmre a roll of betel for 
me,* and after I have had a chew we can go to sleep. I’ll never close ray eyes unless 
I first have a chew of betel.’ She answered, ‘ there is no lime in the lime-box.’ Then 
said he, ‘ go downstairs, and get some lime from the Old Man’s (his father’s) bag.’ She 
did so, but neither was there any lime there. So she came back and told her husband. 
■Said he, ‘ if I don’t get some betel, I won’t close my eyes. There’s a pearl worth nine 
lakhs of rupees in your nose-ring. Make some lime by burning it in the lamp-flame.’ 


' A sroQ of tetel in prepared with bete] leaf, arecaBut, and ipioeB, of which the most important is lime. ' 
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So she made some lime out of the pearl, and prepared some betel, which he chewed, and 
the two went off to sleep. 

Now the king, who had been hiding in the rear of the house, heard all this, and he 
said to himself, ‘ they’ve burnt a nine-lakh pearl for the sake of one roll of betel. This 
man’s wealth must be limitless.’ 

So he went home to his palace, and as soon as morning came he had the merchant 
arrested and brought before him. As soon as he appeared, the king asked him, ‘ who is 
the greater, you or I ? ’ The merchant replied, ‘ I do not know. Your Majesty alone 
knows.’ Then the king put him in jail, and sent for the merchant’s wife and son. 

‘ Who,’asked he, 'is greater, lor you?’ They also were unable to reply, so he put 
them, too, in jail, and sent for the merchant’s daughter-in-law, and asked her, ‘ who i.s 
the greater, I or the merchant ? ’ She replied, ‘ Cherisher of the Poor, if you will promise 
me my life T will tell.’ Said the king, ‘ you have the promise of your life, tell.’ Said 
she, ‘ neither is Your Majesty great, nor is my father-in-law. It is the day which is 
great.’ The king asked her what she meant. Said she, ‘ behold, yesterday my father-in- 
law’s day was great, so that my husband was able to eat nine lakhs worth of lime in a 
single betel roll; but to-day Your Majesty’s day is great, for by Your Majesty’s order my 
father-in-law, my mother-in-law, and my husband have been cast into jail, and are now 
lying there in hunger. Therefore, it is the day which is great. No one person is greater 
than anyone else.* When the king hoard this reply he was much pleased, and released 
her father-in-law, her mother-in-law, and her husband from jail, and sent her home to 
her house. 
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pawart bundelt of datia and the neighbourhood. 

Pawari is the name for the variety of Bundeli which is spoken in those parts of the 
Gwalior and Bundelkhand Agencies of Central India, in which the Paramara or Pa war 
Rajputs are one of the principal clans. In the Bundelkhand Agency it is spoken in the 
tract lying to the west of the Jhansi District, which includes the State of Datia, and 
the Alampur Pargana of the State of Indore. In Gwalior it is spoken in the tract 
adjoining Datia, i.e. in the east of the Gird Gwalior, and in the Bliander Districts of 


that State. 

The number of its speakers is reported as follows:— 

Bundelkhand Agency ........... 203,500 

Gwalior ........... . . 150,000 

ToTii, . 353,500 


Pawari hardly differs at all from ordinary Bundeli. It has a few local pecu¬ 
liarities, most of which it shares with the Lodhanti just described. This will be evident 
from the following folktale, which, like so many of these Bundeli 8j)ecimenB, has been 
prepared by Rai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Charkhari. W e may note the following words 
which do not occur in ordinary dictionaries:— 

hdi-pig“ld, lamentation. 

Itraiyd, a fox. 

kdl-kctdaiya, carrying on the shoulders. 

8ikd, a swing-shelf. 

We see very strongly in force the Bundeli tendency to omit a medial h and to 
contract. Thus, we have kai for kahi, having said; roMgau^ I shall remain; ra/5, 
remained; similarly rahat'tdi he was remaining, becomes raid. Other verbal forms 
worth noting are lag'^hai^ he will reach, and lakhat-ratd, he was remaining gazing. The 
following causal verbs occur in the specimen, kuduy to cause to say; dikhdban (neuter in 
sense, really a potential passive), to be visible; dibdriy to cause to give. 
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I NO. 16.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTEEN HINDI. 

BundElI (PawArI). (State, Batia.) 

/JSai Sahib Kashi Kershad.) 

wsinr-# ftRTT Twt I ijflf ^ sifnra 
I ni'g^K tr# ftf ^ ?raT^-lf 

TIN ^ H ^ I gpira frit Sf srit 

♦ • 

jffsr xi#f ^ ^ I ^nra 

7rara4f Ti7t-% 3ire-^ 51^ I ^ ^-^Wf TO *ift3i ^h 

♦ ^ 

^i#lf im fipn fT ggira i # 

?fni ^innft sm-lf TWt i ^^prk 7rant-if-H +ii^«*n-% 

Tffl ^ ;6W ^ I RT^TOt ft# inr 

# TO TO »IT #-#r ’TO!-# TO# # TO T# I #ira ft# 
#11 TO!-# TO^ Rxt T# 1 ^f#lr ^%-R ipif amft 

fijTO-T# I TO?TO-W ««# ffr H-W TO TO fro-H TOt #T 

TO TO RT I 

©\ 

# TO-ffwT TOB '»# »!# I lN-*f TO TO! 

#T ftr TO-fffTOIT ## TOH-TO-% I ’BT-W TO TR! #f 

gsn# 1 ft# ffr tf #?iT ftu fro ^ I ^ #11 

#m-^!|ff TO ’l-TOt |#T TOr-f-#-TO-i TOK TO^ I #T I# 

fN-lf fr TO ffr TOt-# tiro totoi-% # tor top! fro fN #! 1 

^TOt fN-f ft TO# #T f^^-#f f^-»t# I ^t^R TO-ff 

frorot #ft #T TOt ffr # TOT TO-f^ to-IT #to fN-^ #t 

TO-lf TOTO^-# f# TO-f^ #T TOn TO-f^ ftr TOTO ' 5 ?:- 
^1 tin ft% ff f# ^ i#-% I #n TO TOI% I TOTO 

I ^flro ## ftf fTOtT-f TOTO fi¥ ¥ I TOTO I 
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^ I frwt ftr sir m^f-% «it 

I ^ I ^ ^ T gq ti' c- ^ ^ f^wr- 

'3TiTT-'«rrfft ftF?; ^r<R n 


TOI- IT, PABTJ, 


3p 2 



[No, 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN 


FAMILY. 


Central Group, 


WESTEEN HINDI. 


BundElI (PawArI). (State, Datia.) 

(JEUU Sahib KaaM Per shad.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek sahukar ek talaw-ke kinarai rate. Ek din ek 

One merchant one tank-of on-hank living-teas. One day one 


kangal sahukar-ke itai mag‘be-kati ao. Sahukar bolo ki, 

jgoor-man the-merchant-of near begging-for came. The-merchant said that^ 

‘ jo talaw-mai sab rat tharo-rabai bae mai bis rupaiya 

*tDho the-tank-in all night standing-may-remain fo-him I twenty rupees 

diw.* Kangal bolo, ‘ mai tharO raaugau,’ aur 

may-give.* The-poor-man aaid^ ‘ J standing-up will-remain,* and 


sahukar-sai tin 

4he-merchant-from three 


kar 

having-made 

jay-kai 

gone-having 

dikhabai, 
is-visible, 

So 

Therefore 


ber 

times 

Aur 

And 


lai. 

icas-taken. 

tbaro bbao. 

standing-up became. 

akelai ek diya dur 

but one light distant 

bae ap'ni najar-sai 

io-it his-own gaze-with 


kuwa-kai rupaiyan ki pakki 

caused-to-say-having rupees of assurance 

kangal talaw-mai rat-ke sainaiya 

the-poor-man the-tank-in night-of at-time 

Aur huu-bicha ba& kou na 

And there to-him anyone not 

dibale-inai ujVat dikhabai, 

temple-in shining is-visible. 

rate. SakaraT 

{he-)remaimng-was. At-daion 


^w-ke 

village-of 

lakbai 

looking-at 


talaw-mai-sai karh-kai sahukar-ke dbika 

tank-in-from come-out-having the-merchant-of near 

sahukM-Bai bolo ki, ‘ rupaiya dSw,’ Sahukar 

ihe-merchant-to said that, * rupees give* The-merchant 


bata, rat bhar t5-kaS kau-kau as^rau tau nai 

tell, night whole thee-to anyone-of help verily not 


gao aur 

(he-)went and 

bold, ‘ ja tau 
said, ‘ this indeed 
rad.* Kangal 
was* The-pooi'-man 


bold, ‘ mod kau-kau as"rau nai rad. 

eaid, * to-me anyone-of help not was. 

uj'rat dikhat-rad.’ Sahukar-naT 

shining being-visihle-ivas,* The-rich-man-by 


Akelai dibald-mai ek diya, 

But the-temple-m a light 

kahi ki, ‘tai-nai sab 

it-was-said that, * thee-by all 


rat diya-sai tapd,* aur bad kaohhil na ^6. 

night lamp-from warming-was-done,* and to-him anything not was-given. 
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Bau hai-pTg‘la karat chalo-gao. Gail-maT bag 6k ITraiya 

Se lamentation making departed, The-road-in to-him a fox 

milo, aur pSclilii ki, ‘ hai-pTg'la kaisau karat-jat-liai ? ’ 

tDCk8-met, and it-was-asked that, ‘ lamentation why making-going-thou-art ? * 

Ba-nai sab hal kahi sunao. Liraiya bolo ki, 

Sim-by all affair hamng-told was^cauaed-to-be-heard, Thefox said that^ 

‘ mai rupaiya toe diba dehafi. AkelaT tai mb6 

‘ I rupees to-thee haoing-caused-to-give toill-give. But thou me 

kdl'kadaiyi dhar lai-chal, aur ita-i-kau-ita-i utar 

on~shouldera having-placed take-away, and here-even-of-here-even having-deposited 

jaiye; aur paila gSw-mai kai a ki, " ban-kau raja 

go; and first the-village-in having-said come that, “ theforest-of the-king 

aut-bai, so ap“nai ap*nai kutta bldli-lew.” * Kangiil 

coming-is, therefore your-own your-own dogs tie-up * The-poor-man 

gSw-mai kai ao aur ITraiya-kaQ liwa-gao. LTraiya-nai 

ihe-village-in havipg-said came and thefox took-away, The-fox-by 

ja-kai pachait jori aur kabi ki, 

gone-having an-assemhly-qf-arbitrators was-brought-together and it-was-said that, 

‘ do kbamiu gar-dew; ja-sai stka bSdh-dew; aur ja-mai 

* two^ poles bury; these-from a-swinging-frame tie; and this-in 

chaw^ran-ki handl dliar-dew; aur tarai ag bar-dSw ki chawar 

rice-of cooking-pot place ; atid below fire alight-set that the-rice 


cbur-jawai.’ PaScb bole 

may-be-cooked.^ The-arbitrators said 

5ch na lag*bai; chawar kaisai 

heat not will-reach; rice how 

* diya-sai tapat kaisai h 

* lamp-from warm-making how 


kai, ‘handi diir tangl-bai; 

that, ‘ cooking-pot distant hung-is ; 

cburiiaT ? * Liraiya bolo ki, 

will-be-Gooked ?' Thefox said that, 

? AisaT chawar chur'^liaT.’ 

? So the-rice toill-be-cooked.’ 


Pailob kachhu na bole. Liraiya bolo ki, ‘ na diya-saT 

The-arbitrators anything not said. The-fox said that, ‘ not lamp-from 

kangal-nai tapo-bai, na chawar ohur“bai. Bae 

the-poor-man-by warming-been-done-has, not rice will-be-cooked. To-him 


rupaiya gin-d6w.’ Aur 

ihe-rupees count-and-give* And 

gina-dae. 

were-caused-to-be-oounted-over-and-given. 

liraiya-kafl kol-kadaiya dbaro 

the-fox on-his-shoulders was-placed 


sahukar-saT b^ rupaiya 

the-met'chant-from to-him rupees 

Kahgal-nai rupaiya lai-kaT 

The-poor-man-by the-i'upees taken-having 

aur ban-mai bae utar-ao, 

and the-forest-in him he-deposited, 


aur phir ap*nai gbar6 gao. 

u»d again his-own in-the-house {he-)w€nt. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain merchant used to dwell on the banks of a tank. One day a poor man 
came to him to beg. The merchant said, * I will give twenty rupees to whoever will 
stand in the tank all night.’ The poor man said he would do so, and made the merchant 
promise to keep his words by a threefold promise. At night the poor man went to the 
tank and stood up in it. While he was there no one was seen by him. The only thing 
that was visible was a lamp shining in a temple of a village far away, and on it he kept 
gazing. At dawn he got out of the tank and went to the merchant and asked for his 
money. ‘ During the whole night,’ said the merchant, ‘ did anyone give you any help ? ’ 

‘ No one,’ replied the beggar, ‘ the only thing I saw was the lamp shining in the temple.’ 

‘ O then,’ said the merchant, ‘ you were warming yourself at that lamp, were you ? ’ and 
he refused to give him anything. 

The beggar went away lamenting. On the road he met a fox, who asked him why 
he did so. Ho told the fox the whole affair, and the latter said, ‘ never mind. I’ll get 
you your money ; but after I have done so, you must lift me on to your shoulders and 
bring me back, and set me down in this very place. But first go and tell the villagers 
that the King of the Woods is coming, and that they must tie up all their dogs.’ The 
beggar took the message, and then conducted his friend to the village. The fox called a 
meeting of the viUage arbitrators, and told them to set up two high polos, and between 
the two to hang high up a swinging tray,^ and to set a cooking pot in the tray, and to 
light a fire on the ground below, so that some rice might be cooked in the pot. The 
arbitrators said, ‘ the cooking-pot is hung too high up. The flames won’t reach it, and 
how on earth will the rice be cooked ? ’ Replied the fox, ‘ it will be cooked, just as a person 
can warm himself from a distant lamp,’ When they heard this the arbitrators had 
nothing to say, and the fox went on, ‘ neither could this poor man have warmed himself 
at that lamp, nor can the rice be cooked. Pay him the rupees he has earned.’ So they 
made the merchant count out and give his twenty rupees to the poor man, who, as soon 
as he had got them, took the fox on his shoulder, and carried him to the forest, where 
he deposited him in the place where ho had found him, and went home rejoicing. 


^ • httnguig fsKme on vliich pot# kud tbe 1 i](b are placed for ooolcinj^ or to te out of tue mjr. 
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THE MIXED DIALECTS OF THE NORTH. 

To the north, Bundeli has on its west the closely related Braj Bhakli& dialect of 
Western Hindi and on its east the Bagheli dialect of Eastern Hindi. In the District of 
Hamirpur it extends nearly up to the Jamna, being separated from it only by a narrow 
strip of land^in which Tirhari is spoken, along the south ^ank of that river. As already 
shown good BundSli is spoken over nearly the whole of Hamirpur. To the east of that 
district lies the district of Banda. 

Tirhari and the dialects of Banda have been dealt with under the head of Eastern 
Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 132 ff.). These are all mixtures of Bagheli and Bundeli, and as 
the former language is the most prominent element in all of them they have been 
described under it. So also has the language spoken by some 8,000 Banaphars (Bana- 
phari) in Hamirpur, although Banaphari elsewhere is distinctly a form of Bundeli. 

Between Hamirpur and Banda (on both sides of the river Ken, which forms the 
boundary between the two districts) is a dialect called Kundri. The Kundri on the 
Banda side is a form of Jurar-Bagheli and has been described under that head (Vol. VI, 
pp. 152 ff.). That on the Hamirpur side of the stream is also a mixed language, but 
is mostly Bundeli and is described on p. 627. 

South-east of Hamirpur, i.e. in the north-cast of the Bundelkhand Agency of 
Central India and the neighbouring portions of the Baghelkhand Agency, the true 
Banaphari is spoken. It also is a mixed dialect, hut here, although containing many 
peculiarities w^hich are distinctiv^ely those of Eastern Hindi, it is in the main Bundeli. 

Finally, so far as these mixtures with Eastern Hindi are concerned, we have seen 
that Tirhari (which we have classed as a form of Bagheli) runs along the south bank of 
tlie Jamna in the Hamirpur district. At the border of the district immediately to the 
north-west of Hamirpur, i.e. dalaun, it slops ; hut here we find, in Jalaun, a small 
tract in which Tirhari is fading off into the general Bundeli of that district. This form 
of speech is called Nibhatta, (p. 529). It is based on Bundeli, but has many of the 
peculiarities of Eastern Hindi. Elsewhere in Jalaun the language is good Bundeli. 

On the north-w^est, Bundeli shades off into Braj Bhakha through what is known as 
Bhadaurl (p. 631), which is spoken along the river Chambal in the districts of Agra, 
Mainpuri and Etawah, and also over nearly the whole of the home districts of the 
Gwalior State. 


The following are the estimated numbers of people who speak these mixed dialects :— 


Name of Dialect. 

Where spoken 

Namber of epeakrrs 

Banftpliarl . . , . 

Bundelkhand .... 

Baghelkhand .... 


335,400 


Hamirpur ..... 



Nibhattft . . . . 

Jalaun ..... 

. \ 


Shadaan .... 

4 

Gwalior ..... 

Agra. 

Maiupuri ..... 

Etawah ..... 

Total 


1,318.000 

1,669,600 
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It must be remembered that, besides these, 6,000 speakers of Banaphari in Hamir- 
pur, and a few speakers of SLundrl in Banda have been classed under Baghell. 

Of these dialects Banaphari is by far the most important on account of its possessing 
a literature. Bhadaur!, on account of the number of its speakers, comes next. 
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BANAPHART. 

. Banaphan is the form of Bundeli spoken by members of the Banaphar tribe of 
Bajputs, and in the country inhabited by them. This trac^ consists mainly of the north- 
centre and east of the Bundelkhand Agency of Central India, i.e. the Ohandla Pargana 
of the State of Oharkhari, the Lauri Pargana of Chhatarpur, the Dharampur Pargaua of 
Panna, the Jagirs of Naigawan Rebai, Gaurihar, and Beri, and the States of Ajaigarh 
and Baoni. It also extends into the south-east corner of the District of Haniirpur, 
and (to the east) into the western parts of the Nagode and Maihar States of the 
Bashelkhand Agency. Although a mixed dialect, Banaphari is one of the most im- 
portant forms of Bundeli, as in it are preserved the many bardic songs regarding the 
famous heroes Allia and TTdal, which together form a large cycle of epic i>oetry. This 
feature of the dialect will bo illustrated at length in the fol]o^ring pages. 

The number of speakers of Banaphari is estimated as follows:— 

Bandelktaad Agency ..... ...... 245,400 

Hamirpnr ............ 6,000 

Baghelkhiind Agency . • ....... 90,000 

Total . 340,4(X) 


Leech in his account of the language quoted in the list of authoritie.s of 
Bundeli remarks that Banaphari differs from Standard Bundfili in having a larger 
mixture of Urdu. He probably moans by this that its vocabulary contains more Arabic 
and Persian words than arc usually found in dialects of this part of India, and in this 
he is perfectly right. A perusal of the specimens, especially of those belonging to the 
Alha-Udal cycle, wiU show that quite a large number of these foreign words have been 
adopted. Indeed such complete citizenship have some of them obtained, that they are 
oven treated as verbal roots, aud conjugated as if they were genuine Indian words. This 
method of dealing with foreign words is very rare in all Indian languages. Such 
borrowed terms are generally employed without any change of form, and, if used as 
verbs, it must bo done by means of a periphrasis. Yet hero we have words like najurat 
a present participle, meaning ‘ looking at,’ which in Hind! would be najar kaVta, from 
the Arabic nazetr; and tajawljai, he intends, from the Arabic tajmz. Leech fur¬ 
ther describes Banaphari as a ‘ kind of slurred and slovenly Urdu.’ This account cannot 
be called accurate, for the foreign element found in its grammar is Bagheli, not Urdu. 
Banaphari is a mixture of Bundeli and Bagheli in proportions varying according to 
locality and to the personality or caste of the speakers. In the version of the Parable 
received from Hamirpur the Bagheli influence predominates and I have given it in the 
volume dealing with Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 155 and ff.). Further south, in Bundel¬ 
khand proper, the Bundeli element certainly predominates everywhere, as will be 
evident from the specimens received from the State of Oharkhari. These are (I) the 
first few sentences of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and (2) a folktale (both prepared 
by Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad of Oharkhari). After these I give, with a special intro- 
dootion, two more specimens from Eastern Hamirpur. These are parts of the cycle of 
poems about Alba. and tidal. It will he seen that the version of the Parable agrees with 

TOU IX, ?AXT 1. 3 Q 
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Standard Bund6U in nearly all particulars, but that the other three specimens show 
numerous examples of the influence of Extern Hindi. 

The following account of the main peculiarities of Banaphari is based on the speci¬ 
mens and on Mr. Vincent Smith’s notes. 

PEONTTNCIATION. —This closely follows ordinary Bundeli. The diphthongs ai 
.and au are commonly used for e and d respectively. Thus sai instead of from. Far 
more common is the change of d to wa and of e to ya. This is quite optional, so much so 
that we often find the same word spelt in both ways. Thus, we have ydr for ef, a 
support; both khet and Jehyiit, a field ; her and hydr^ of; glibr and ghwdr, a horse. 

As regards consonants, often becomes f; thus, jalam, for jamm, birth; jalani, 
for janan}, a mother. X, on tlie other hand, often becomes j\ as in far"iDdr or tal’^tcur, 
a sword. The letter ph regularly becomes p in the word handpar. We often find the 
letter r wliere we should not expect it; thus, sar^mdn, for sanmdn, respect; 8ar’'much^ 
for samdcht entire ; and asardr, ? for he-skmndr, countless. 

A long vowel is regularly shortened in the antepenultimate ; ilius, the root man, 
heed, makes its first person singular future manihau, and hhel, sport, makes its respectful 
imperative khiliyau We occasionally meet short e and short o, in wqrds like mohi, me 
(but md'hl, oven I), and jeh, whom. 

DECLENSION. —Many fominmc nouns end in the termination at (corresponding 
to Hindostani j), which is not changed in the oblique case. Thus, eh jtihdrai, one 
-salute; Sikdrai, hunting ; hhabaral, news, used botli as a singular and as a plural; 
saldmat, respects, used as a plural in III, 68. Strong Tadbhava nouns usually end in 
•6, as in Bundeli, but sometimes the Eastern Hindi form in d is employed. These nouns 
form their oblique bases in d. Thus, ghbro, or ghorp, a horse, oblique form, ghore. 
Sometimes we liave, as in hhaUrd, a bee (IV, 1), the oblique form ending in d, which 
is probably an instance of borrowing from Rajasthani; similarly cheld-nai hahus, the 
■disciple said. 

A very common oblique form both in the singular and in the plural ends in m 
•or en. Thus, hhetan-md, in the field (III, 77 ; cf. 78, and IV, 193); chaukan-hd* 
to the palace square; dh^ sauddgar mat ghofen-kd, ghbran-kd bechm jaw, I am a 
merchant of horses, I am going to sell the horses (IV, 122). 

The use of the case of the Agent is rather capricious, as the termination ne or mi 
is often omitted. The case is used before all forms of the past tenses of transitive verbs, 
whether the simple past participle is used, as in Western Hindi, or whether a conju¬ 
gated form of the tense is used, as in Eastern Hindi. Hence, even in the latter case, the , 
verb agrees in gender with the object. Thus we have banhnai lag tauUdal, the shopman 
weighed out the ration; yd bat brahman mnl, the Brahman heard this thing ; hdhd 
puchhie, the recluse asked; cheld-nai kahm, the disciple said ; nd sikhyS (fern.) bardrat 
^Sg, I have not learnt the warding off of arrows (IV, 188). In the last example, alkhyU 
is in the feminine to agree with hardrat. The masculine would be tikhBy. 

The following are the usual forms which the case terminations take :— 

Agent, ne, nai. • 

Accusative-Dative, hhS (not kS^ lea, bait, ktd. 

Dative, l&nd, khitir, kdjit for. 
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Instrumental-Ablative, iai, sat, khat, fat, sau, so, son, pai. 

Genitive, her, kydr. Common gender, direct and oblique. 
kerau, kydrau, kau, kd. Masculine, direct. 
kire, kydre, ki. Masculine, oblique. 
keri, kydrt, kai, kl. Feminine, direct and oblique. 

Locative, mai, ma, ma, mdht, mahanl. 

The Personal PronOUns arc mai, mat, I; ma-h^, t also ; ma-ht, even I; obi. form, 
mohi, moh, mwah, mb; mbht, to me ; mbr, mbrau, mtodr, mwdrau, niy ; ham, ve ; Jum-hw, 
vre also; ham-ht, even wo; obl.jEorm, ham; hamat, to ns; hamdr, hamdraa, ham^rau, our. 

tn'i, tai, tai, thou; ta-h^, tb-hu, thou also; fa-hi, fb-ht, even thou; obi. form, 
tohi, toh, timh, to ; tbht, to thee; tor, ibrau, hear, twdrau, thy; turn, you; tum-hu, you 
also; tmi-hi, even you; obi, form, turn; tumat, to you; Umar, tumdran, your. 

ii, iort, ho, that; wa-hn,hQ dim; ica‘hai, even he; obi. form, tcah, wd ; wain, to 
him; uy, %, they; tob-u, wa-ii, they also; obi. form, un; un'hat, to them ; un‘‘hun, 
them also ; utfhiu, even them. 

Similarly l, yd, this; obi. form, eh, yd; Plur. « ; ohl. in, etc. 

The Relative Pronoun is ye or jyd ; obi. jeh, je, jyd. 

In all the above, the plural is frequently used instead of the singular. 

Kdhu or kbu is ‘anyone,’ obi. kdhu. Kb or kaun (obi. kyd) is ‘ who? ’; kd (old. 
kdhe), what ? 

CONJUGATION ,—The important point to note is that in all the tenses formed 
from participles without auxiliary verbs there are tuo form.s, one, tho participle alone as 
in Western Hindi, and tho other, the participle with suffixes indicating the number and 
person, as in Eastern Hindi. It is also to be noted that in the latter case, the suffixes 
are added to the strong form of the participle in b, and not to the simple base. Thus 
mdrb'-s, not mdra-s, he struck. 

The Verb Substantive is 

Present, I am, eti 



Sing 

Plnr 

1 

ahu, hau 

(ihaT, dhen, dhyan, han. 

2 

dht, h{ 

ilka, dhd, hit. 

3 

Shi, dhai, hai, at. 

dhai', dhi, hat, St. 

1 


SateaU may bo substituted for hau, and so througliout. 


Pa>t, I wai, etc 



Por all persons, exactly like the Hindostani thd. Or,— 

m. IX, PAST a 


3 Q 2 
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Sing. 

Plur, 

1 

Mb«c. 

Tim. 

Muc. 1 

1 

1 Fem. 

1 

hatoy or toy. 

Jiatyu or tyu. 

hatyan or tyan. j 

hatin or tin. 

2 

hatny or tdy. 

hatl or tt. 

1 1 

hatyd or tyd. 

hafyu or tyU. 

3 

]iat5 or fd. 

j hail or it, 

\ 

hai$ or te. I 

» 1 

iV .V 

nail or tl. 


Or else,— 



Sing (com. gen.). 

Plnr fcom. gen.), 

1 

rakan. 

rahan, rahat. 

2 

rahan. 

raha. 

3 

rahai. 

rahai. 

The Negative Verb Substantive, ‘ I am not,* is thus conjugated : — 


Sing 

Plw, 

1 

niyahu. 

niyahan 

2 

niyshl. 

niydhd. 

3 

nihai 

ntkSi. 


The Active Verb is thus conjugated in its principal parts :— 

PreBont Conjunctive, (If) I strike, etc,— 




Sing. 

Plur. 


1 

marau. 

mdran. 


2 

maras, 

r 

marS, 


3 

mdtai. 

marai. 


As usual this is often employed in the sense of the Simple Present. As examples 
•of the tense we may quote mdnas, if you do not heed (IV, 29); Itodlaa, thou speakest (IV, 
42); magas, (what) thou mayest ask for (IV, 101); jdSt thou art going (IV, 119) ; khSgt 
they eat (III, 44). 

The following are examples of the Imp0ratiV6 ;— Mdr^ strike thou; mdrdt strike; 
pukdrd, summon; kdiau, cut; hardyaa, cause thou to miJi:e; hhiUya^t he good enough 
to play. 
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Future.—I shall strike, etc. This has two forms, m.— 1. Mdrab, iised for all 
genders, numbers, and persons, as in old Eastern Hind!;—2. 



ging. 

Plnr. 

1 

niarihaii or mar^hau. 

mar^bS, marihS or mar'^hS. 

2 

marihai or mar‘‘hai. 

marihS, manhau, mar^hS, or mar^kau. 

3 

marl. 

marihat or marshal. 


Note that when the first syllable is long, and falls in the antepenultimate, it is 
shortened. So we have manihau, I will heed, in IV, 133, Kaihai (IV, 133), thou wilt 
say, is slightly irregular as in Bundeli. 


Temesformed from the Present Participle. 

The Present Participle is mdrat (com. gen,); or marHb (masc.), •mar''tl (fern.). 

Prom it are formed the usual tenses. Thus,— 

Present. — Mdrat-hau (often written mdrathau)^ I am striking. Any other form 
of the Auxiliary may be used. 

J.m'pBTfeGt,-—Mdrat-hatdy, I was striking. Any other form of the Auxiliary 
may be used. As an isolated form, I may quote karai rahai, ho was doing. 

Past Conditional' —This may be formed in two ways. Either the present parti¬ 
ciple alone is used (exactly as in Hindostani), or else wo have a tense conju¬ 
gated on the model of Eastern Hindi. For the first form wo have mai'“td 
(masc.), marHl (fern,), (if) I, thou, he, or she had struck ; marHe (masc.)^ 
mar^ft (fern.), (if) wo, you, or they had struck. Eor the second form we have 
the following :— 



Sing. 

Plur. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

' 1 

mar“tdy. 

mar'tyU. 

ma^'tyan. 

mar^tin. 

2 

maT*tdy. 

mar'tl. 

mar” t yd. 

mar^fyU. 

8 

mar“tO. 

mar'tf. 

mar'^te. 

mar’ll. 


Tenses formed from the Past Participle, 

The Past Farticipld is mar (com. gen.); or mdrb (masc.), man (fern.). Prom it 
4 kre formed the usual tenses. Thus— 

Past.— Like the Past Conditional, this may be formed in two ways. Either the 
Fast Participle alone is used (exactly as in Hindostani), or else we have a tense 
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conjugated on the model of Eastern Hindi. In both cases, if the verb is a 
tranatiye one, the construction is passive. Ihe subject is put into the Agent 
case, and the verb agrees in gender with the object. In the second conjugated 
form, it agrees with the subject in person. Thus, mat-nai mardy means ‘ I 
struck something masculine,' but mm~nai mdryu means ‘ I struck something 
feminine,’ The following is the ordinary method of conjugating the past tense 
of a transitive verb. The conjugation of an intransitive verb dijBEers in tho 
third person. 



1 Smg. 

1 Plur. 

1 


1 

1 

MabC. 

Fem. 

1 

1 Masc, 

1 

Fem. 

1 

A. 

mdroy. 

mary^. 

1 mifiyan. 

I 

1 tnSrin. 

2 

tnSrHy. 

f 

wuTrf. 

mdryfi, | 

mdryu. 

8 

mdrSg. 

mdris. 

mardn. 

Not given. 


These may be taken as the standard forms, but other forms for the third person- 
singular are met. These are mdrast maria, and mdrua. 

In the case of an intransitive verb, the third person singular, as noted above, is- 
not used. Only the past participle alone is employed. Thus, baith or haitlio, 
he sat down; hailh or haithl, she sat down ; baifh or baithe, they (masc.) sat 
down; baiih or baithi, they (fern.) sat down. 

Perfect, or mdi'o’hau, I have struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. 

Pluperfect .— Mav’hatdy or rmro-hatBy, I had struck. Any other form of the 
Auxiliary can be used. In both tenses the construction is that of oidinary 
Hindostanl, 

The Infinitive i^maran, mdrai, mdrab, or mar^bo. Marat is feminine in gender 
when used as a verbal noun. The others are masculine. The oblique form of the first 
three is the same as the nominative. That of mar“bd is mar'^be. 

Irregular Verbs.— 

The following irregular past participles have been noted;— 

Infinitive. Past Participle. 


dith, dtoab, or aibo, to come 
jdib, to go 
deb, to give 


mob, fem, at. 

gatod, gd, or gatt; fem gai or gai. 
dated, dm, dlnh, or din; fem. of 
dawd or dan, dh 

Prom dink, we have dinkb, fern. 


Ibb, to take The same as for deb, substituting 

I for d. 

kar, hard, or kitthb. 


karab, to do 



SANlTHABf. il&J 

The verbs dub, and jdib, are quite irregular in the past tense. That of dub is conju¬ 
gated as follows: — 




Sing, 



Tint. 


1 

! 

Ma«(. 

1 Fom 


Mmc. 

i 

Foni. 


! 

1 

Sioai. 

1 

1 syu. 

j 

ayan. 


sin. 


•2 

Swat. 

1 syi- 


ayd. 


ayu. 


3 

3wS. 

Hi. 


ayS. 


di. 



Any other form of tlie past participle may be used for the third person. The past 
tense of jdib is similar. Thus, gawal, I wont, and so on. 

The future of dub is aihau, I shall come; aibe, etc., we shall come; al, he sliall 
come. Similarly, jaihau, I shall go. 
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WESTERN HINDI. 

Bundeli (BanaphaeI) Dialect. (State, Chaekhaei.) 

Specimen I. 

(Sa4 Sahib Kashi Pershad ) 

I ^ ^ 

^ ffm ^ I ^ ^nrr ^ ^ i ’fk 

^ tk f^sTif4 1^5T ^ ^ ^ =S(^ JPRt 

^ ¥«t wfTT WT II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kahu-kai dui lar‘‘ka hatai. Lahure lar*ka ap'nai 

A-cet'tain-one-to two sons were. {By-)the-yo%mger son his-own 

bap-sai kalio kai, ‘ bap, inOr iilsa bit dyS.’ Aur 

fath&r-to it-ioas-said that, \father, my share having-divided give' And 

wali-nai sab dySra bat. dap, Aur wah-nai sab 

him-by all property having-divided was-given. And him-by everything 

tbore dinan-mai ikattha kar-lao, aur babut dui*i dfes-kbi chalo- 

a-few day 8-in collected toas-made, and very far oountry-to he^went- 

gao, aur wahl apau sab dy4ra wabiyad-mai bahsi-dad. 

away, and there his-own all pi'operty absurdities-in ica^-caused-to~flow)-aw»y,. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BxjndElI (BANiPHAiii) Dialect, (State, Charkuaei.) 

Specimen II. 

(Bai Sahib Kashi Pershad.) 

tjw 5rT«R ^ T% I ftgr ’(fi i, 

f 5 I Tw snsR '*tm fr? «ni 

»(I I ^ trqr TTt I ^ IWTTO t 

^ Ttt fr STH^-^ 13^ 'ini 1 ^ ^n^^nr-# 

»itn- 3 n: ^nint T»it 1 ara ^ gr TT-in 

axwit ni ^ ^ ^rrai 3 f an^-% rrf 

ail^iT arr 1 »tt ^4 trar t% i firar-nat # mi ^ 
wn ’JTtTT ^ Tm I 3 ^ iN-l ti 3 f Irrit-arT mm 
mrSt I ai^-n mn ^ %m mn ^-in 1 

mm qfim maf mn ftrmi arri % 1 tm-a arsm 4 tiar ma^ht 

a!it-% Taf afm ^ aam-^ artar-^ am-^Stn ad t% 1 it it-is! 
mn at«^-t fifam-% 1 arm mt 4 flit # mmaftr-^ i^ira 
^n-f fma 1 ft araanft afaaf m ft m im-f aifam 
m ftiai Sma'^ affl-f araa ^ amr atm an^-an arm aff 
^ra arhc 1 fm m ^ fiaa 1 m am'am m mma 

ffl aa aifaar’t m arm iflKn % 1 aa-t aaf atm f mca 1 
arnna aim faa m m araar 1 % aanrst fta aam ar amt 1 arm-^ 
aam d-aia tiar artsi-f mwa-# miaa ma firre aiaia man 
mfl m I araft marft f gfire far arr^-afl anwatr ^ arft 
at I mwft ai^ far fam# 1 aa gi® fta mwa maa atm 
^ atm fiia ar 1 atm atfaa ama fifa aia aa m t man aa-af 
arft ^ aar ftufi^u-a araa aa aiam aifaa 1 ftrfimT 

aoL. it< past I. 3 k 
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t g?t i jown 

nr ^ ^ I fHft ^ # I wjn-'if 

firt ^ gff 'mr-^tnra i ftft 3w! ^trt ^ 

^ ^ 1^ ^rrw Tr^iT»i »t % ^ ^ ^ i ^ 

si^ 3ITn-i?r I 'TOTT ^ TT^ I Tn% smiR 

0\ • 

^-^n TT ^ ^ I Tm I aiT»n-% 

^ I ?rT ^ ^ ^ JiT-t ^ ^rm 

^*tT STT ^T% I f>ff IfareisT '«rm ?i^ ^-»rr i tw ^T*n- 

# «irfiRr ^ iTiT »ni ?«r??f ^rraT-% # firsi! ?im ^-tr 

?rr ^ ^ ’JT I ^ f«RT ^«»r ?!Fr ^ 

?fni ’nw tS ^pt 11 

H ^(TRP II 

T# firu!^ I g^msT *js^ *it% h 

qp ^ ^ ftprf »f(% I TPipn t ^ ^ II 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundelI (BanapharI) Dialect. ' (State, Chabkhari.) 

Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek brahman wa ek bralimani rabai. 

One brahman and one brahman* s-toife teere. 

ai. Kuchh din bitai dhubak paro. 

are (j.e. were). Some days passed famine fell. 


Dou mibariya musVa 
Both wife husband 

Tab brahman 
Then the-brdhman 


6k 

one 


apan mibariya chbor dakhin bbag-ga. Aur 

kia-own wife leaving south ran-atoay. And 

raho, Pacli sau rupaiya kamabi. 

remained. Five hundred rupees he-earned. 

hO-cbuki tab brahraani-ki khabar 

had-paased then the-brdhman’s-wife-of remembrance 

sai bida mig-kar apan ghar-kau raigO 


sahukftr-kai 

banker-to 

Jab du 

When tuo 


cbakar 

servant 

bar*8ai 

years 


from leave begged-having 

his-own 

1 house-to he-started. 

dur 

ghar 

rab-ga 

tab 

man-mai sOdbis 

kai, 

distance 

house 

remained 

then 

mind-in He-thought 

that. 

karaj-dar 

liuL-gal 

huhai 

m 

mai kau bare 

ad*mi-ke 

indebted 

become 

will-he therefore 

I some great 

man-of 


dhar-daiw. 

depoait-may. 

* bbai, mor 
‘ brother t my 

bairftgi-ka 


Gau-mai 

The-village-in 

rupaiya 

rupees 

chela 


religious-mendicant’s disciple 


ek ' 
one 

dharohar 

deposit 

lag 

rations 


bini rabai. 
shopman was. 
dhar-rakh.’ 
keep* 

lain ay 6. 
to-take came. 


ai. Aur sahiikar- 

came. And the-hanker- 

Jab kuchh 
When some 

brnhmani 
brd h ma n’a- wife 

ilia rupaiya 
near rupees 
Tiya-san kalius kai, 
Him-to he-said that, 
It*nai-bich-mai ek 
The-meantime-in one 
Blni-nai jaldi-mai 
The-shopman haste-in 


ch6la-kau lag taul-dai, aur chelA lag lai-ga. 

disciple-to rations weighed-out, and the-disciple rations took-away. 

Baba puchbis, ‘aj lag siwai kahS-haiP’ Ch6la-nai 
The-recluse asked, ' today rations much why-is ? ’ The-disciple-hy 

kahus kai, ‘6k riih-gir bSni-ke ihl pich sau 

it-was-said-by-him that, ' one nay-farer th^skopman-qf near jive hundred 

mpftiya-ki dharohat^M bat-chit karai-rahai, sb mo-khS lag 

smpms-of deptmt-of oonversedion doing-wae, therefore me-to rations 

VOt>. IX, PJlBX I. o n 
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jaldi-mai toui-dihaB-hai.’ Biba man-mai sOdhO kai vra rah-gir-kau 
ha&te-in weighed-has.* The-recluae mind-in thought that that way-farer-to 

kauDad jugat>sai bulaw. So adh^kiri kanak wa ghi ’ 

B<me meana-by call. So auperfiuoua icheat-jlour and clarijied-hutter 

aichas, wa chSla-sai kahis kai, ^ ya jins pherdw, aur 

he-dreto-forth, and diaciple-to he-aaid that, ‘ thia atuff return, and 

bini -sai kahab kai, “ hamar babd kahu-ka baram 

the-ahopman-to you-mll-aay that, “ my recluse anyhody-of ill-gotten{-things) 

nab! kbat-ai.” ’ Cb6la g§, aur jins pher-dibas. Yft bat 

not eats.'^ ’ The-disciple went and the-atuff returned. This thing 

jab wa brahman suni tab kabis kai, ‘ ya baba imandar 
when hy-thai brahman was-heard then he-said that, * this recluse honest 

bai. Yah-ke ibS rupaiya mai dbarab.’ Brahman baba 

is. This-one-qf near money I ahall-deposit.' The-hrdhman the-recluse 

dbibg ga, wa kabas kai, ‘Mabaraj, mor rupaiya dhar-rakbau.’ 
near went, and said that, ^ Sir, my rupees keep-in-depoait.* 

Baba-nai rupaiya lai-kar ek kotha-mai brabman-ke samb'nai 

The-recluae-hy money taken-hamng one room-in brdhman-of before 

gay-dibas, aur brahman apan ghar cbal6-ga. Ap'ni 

waa-buried-by-him, and the-brdhman hia-own house went-away. His-own 

brah*mani-sai puchbis kai, *kabu*ki karaj-dar tau nabi 

hrdhman* a-wife-from he-asked that, * any-body-of debtor indeed not 

ba ? ’ Brabmani kahus, ‘ niyabS.’ Tab kucbh din bitai 

thourart ?' The-brdhman^a-wife aaid, ‘ I-am-not.* Then some days ppased 

brahman apan rupaiya lain baba dhing ga. Baba 

the-brdhman hia-own money to-take the-recluse > near went. The-recluae 

kabis, ‘hamar dhifig kab dbar-ga ?’ Brahman man-ma gilyid 

aaid, ‘ me-qf near when did-you-keep ? ’ {By-)the-hrdhman mind-in shame 

mani aur 6k jimidar-sai apan sab bal ja kabis. 

waa-felt and one landholder-to his-own all account going said, 

Jimidar kahus kai, ‘hamar jor nihai. Turn pbalanai 
The-landholder aaid that, * my power is-not. You such-and-such 

mauja-ki bibi-kau sunaw.’ Brahman bibi-kai ga aur 

a-village-of dancii}g-girl-to relate,* The-brdhman the-dancing-girl-to went and 

apan bal kahus. Bibi kabo kai, ‘ mai 

hia-own account aaid. {By-)ihe-dancing-girl it-tcaa-aaid that, ‘ I 

pbalanai din baba-k§ dhing jab, so tub! ai-jais.* 
such-and-such a-day the-recluae-of^ near will-go, therefore you-alao . come* 

Bibi sab apan jam! lai-kar baba 

The-dancing-girl all her-own substance taking the-recluae near went 
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aur kahis kai, ‘ mor miya-sAhab MadAran g6-tA, so nahf Ay6-ii* 

and said that, ‘ my master Maddran gone-teas, hut not refurned-is. 

Mai un-ke dhurai-kbs jAt-bau. MOr dbarcdiar dbar-rakb6.* It*nai-bich-mai 
I him to-look-for am-going. My deposit keep,.* Th e-mean-time-in 

brabman Ai-gA, wa kahus kai, ‘ babA, mor rupaiyA dai-rAkb.’ 
the-brdhman arrived, and said that, father, my money give-vp* 
BabA-nai rupaiyA ukliAr-kar-kai dc*din. 1A sOch-kar-kai kai, 

The-recluse-by money taking-out uas-gwen-tip. This thinking that, 

‘ jo mai yA-sai jhagar'‘hau tau bibi apan rupaiya na 

‘ if I this-one-toith shall-qnarrel then the-dancing-girl her-oten money not 


dliar“hai.’ 

Bibi 

dekliis 

kai 

brAliman 

Apan 

rupaiya 

will-deposit* 

Th e-dancing-g irl 

saw 

that 

the-h'ahman 

his-own 

money 

pai-ga, tab 

bAba-sai 

kahis 

kai, 

‘ mor 

bhai 

kahat 

Awa-hai 

got, then 

thc-recluse-io 

she-said 

that, 

‘ my 

brother 

saying 

come-ia 


kai, “ miyA-sahab Madaran-sai ai-ge.” So ab mai dharbbar 

■that, “ the-master Mbddran-from arrinedf Therefore now I deposit 

na dbar'bau/ Aur pbir bibi basan lag, wa brahman 

not icill-placc* And again the-dancing-girl to-lavgh began, and brahman 

bagan lag aur baba-u hasai lag. 

io-Iaugh began and the-recluse-also to-laugh began, 

Kahawat, — 

{Eence-the-)saying ,— 

Bibi hasi iniyS ghara Ay§; base musAphara gatbarl 

The-dancer laughed her-master home came; laughed the-traveller purse 

pAye. 

he-got. 

Tuma kA base, miyl bhikb§ ? JBka tamAsA ye bbi sikbS. 

You why laughed, master mendicant ? A trick this-one also learnt. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

Oijce upon a time tboro were a Brabman and his wife. A famine occurred, so the 
Brahman deserted his wife, and ran away to the Deccan, where he took service with a 
banker, and earned five hundred rupees. When two years had passed, ho remembered 
his wife, and, taking leave of the banker, set out for his home. While be was on the 
way, it struck him that his wife would probably be in debt, so be decided to deposit bis 
savings with some woU-tc-do person to protect them from her creditors. He accordingly 
went to a shopkeeper in bis village, and asked him to take the money on deposit. 

While he was speakingto him the disciple of a certain mendicant devotee came up 
to beg from the shopman, and the latter, being busy M'ith the Brahman, weighed out the 
in a hurry. The disciple brought what he had got to his master the recluse, who 
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asked him why he had brought more than usual that day. Replied the disciploi * thew waa 
a traveller talking to the shopkeeper about depositing five hundred rupees, and owing to- 
his being busy with him, he weighed out my alms in a hurry.* The recluse thought to 
himself that he must get hold of that traveller some way or other, so he gave the flour 
and clarified butter which was over and above the regular amount to the disciple, and 
told him to take it to the shopkeeper with this message, ‘ my master will not eat anything 
wrongly taken from anybody.’ The discijfle did wliat he was told, and when the Brah¬ 
man heard what ho said, he thought to himself, ‘ this recluse must be a very honest man. 
I will deposit my money with him.* So he went off to the recluse and addressed him as 
follows,—‘ Holy Sir, will you deign to keep my money in deposit ? ’ The recluse took 
the money into an inner room, and there buried it in the presence of its owner, who then 
went on in happiness to his home. When he got there he asked his wife if she owed 
any debts, and she replied that she did not. After a few days the Brahman returned to 
the recluse and asked for his money, but the latter said, ‘ when did you ever leave any 
money with me ? ’ Filled with shame at the recluse’s duplicity, the Brahman went off 
to his landlord and complained of how he had been treated. Said the landlord, ‘ it is 
beyond my power to help you; but go and tell your story to the danciug girl of such 
and such a village.^ He did so, and she told him to meet her on such and such a day at 
the recluse’s. On the day fixed the dancing girl brought her savings to the recluse, and 
said to him, ‘ my master went some time ago to the fair of Madaran' and has not come 
back. I am going to look for him, and want you to keep my money in deposit for me 
while 1 am away.’ Just then the Brahman entered and again asked for his deposit. 
The recluse at once gave it to him, for he tliought that if this fellow quarrelled with him 
tlie dancing girl would not trust him with her money. As soon, however, as she saw 
that the Brahman had safely got his rupees, she said to the recluse, ‘ my brother has just 
come, and he says that my master has returned from the Madaran, so now I won’t have 
to trouble you with the deposit.’ Then the dancing girl began to laugh, and so did the 
Brahman, and so did the recluse. As the saying goes :— 

The dancer laughed, for her master had come ; 

The traveller laughed, for he got his pui’se. 

Master mendicant, why did you laugh ? 

* Because I have learnt this new trick.’ 


^ 7hi« ii iht iuv heU at ttalcai^pQr ia Kaaatii ia koaoar of the famous uiat Skill Hadit, -Mrlto is buiiscl llistrs. 
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THE SONGS OF ALHA AND ODAL. 

I do not suppose tliat any epic poem is at tbe present day so j)opular as that of Alha 
^nd tTdal, which is sung by itinerant bards all over northern India. The entire cycle 
has never been collected, but jxirtions of it and oven translations of portions have often 
been published. The earliest version of the epic with which wo arc acquainted is con¬ 
tained in the Mahbhd Khand of the Prithlraj R&sau, attributed to Chand Bardai (FJ. 
1190 A.D.). Chand Bardai was the court bard of Prithiraj ChauhS»n, King of Delhi, 
1'he Mahoba Khand deals mainly with the war between that Monarch and Parmal, the 
Chandel of Mahoba, and according to another, and more probable, tradition was the work 
of Jagnaik, the bard of Parmal. A translation of a part of it will be found in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, i. 614 and ff. There are two or three native editions of the modern cycle, 
none of which is complete. Portions of one of them wore translated by Mr. Waterfield 
into vigorous English ballad metro, and appeared in vols. Ixi, Ixii, and Ixiii of the 
CfUcutta Remew, under the title of the ‘ Nine-Lakh Chain, or the Maro feud,* A full 
account of the contents of these editions, from the pen of the present writer, will be 
found in vol. xiv of the Indian Antiquary, pp. 265 and ff. An edition of the text and 
a translation of the chapter relating to Alba’s marriage, as current in Bihar, also by the 
present writer, will be found on pp. 209 and ff. of the same volume. 

Some years ago Mr. Vincent Smith was kind enough to present me with a collection 
of notes on the Bundeli dialect of Hamirpur, which he had made when he was employed 
in the settlement of that district. Tliese contained the following two extracts from the 
cycle, which jare given just as they were taken down under his supervision from the lips 
of rustic singers. Both are fragments, but they are valuable not only as specimens of 
the Banaphari sub-dialect of Bundeli, but also as being genuine specimens of a class of 
poetry which is very popular over a large part of our Indian possessions. In Hamirpur 
the whole series of songs dealing with Alha and tidal is known as the ‘ Saird ’ or *Alhd.' 
Separate fragments which are recited at one time are called ‘ I award* ‘ Samay ’ or 
‘ Mar: 

The text given below is that of Mr. Vincent Smith, unaltered. The translation is 
also based on a rough version prepared by him to accompany the texts. I am responsi¬ 
ble for the notes. 

It is unnecessary to give here a full account of the contents of the Alha cycle. 
Those interested in the subject will find what they require (so far as is known) in the 
article in the Indian Antiquary quoted above. I propose to give here so much of the 
legend as is necessary for understanding the specimens now printed. It is to be under- 
•stood that what is narrated is legend (and not the only legend,'—they are often contra¬ 
dictory) and not history. The main characters are histo^bal, but their adventures, as 
here recorded, are not. 

The three royal personages dealt with are—(1) Prithiraj or Pithaura, the Chauhan 
King of Delhi; (2) Jaichand, the BftthOr King of Kanauj ; and (3) Parmal or Para- 
inardi, the Chandel King of Mahoba in Bundelkhand.* The two first were cousins, 

* Onae for iJU I warn the reader that I do not tranaorlbe theee and other aamoa in the cyole with abeolute acounaev, I 
•Oliij the popolax apelting. For inatance * Farmill' ehoald properly be ' Pat^mkl.* 
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Both were grand-nephews of Anang P&l Tomar of Delhi, and, when he died, Prithirftj,. 
although the younger, was proclaimed King to the exclusion of Jaichand. The result 
was a lifelong enmity between the two princes, which eventually facilitated the con¬ 
quering of India by the Tartar hordes of Central Asia. Prithiraj and his bard Chand 
were killed in battle fighting against the Muhammadans in the year 1193 A.D. 
Kanauj was overwhelmed, and Jaichand slain in the following year by Shihabu’d-din, 
the ‘ Meteor of the Faith,* and his son fled to Marwar, where he established the prin¬ 
cipality now known as Jodhpur. ParmSl reigned from about 1166 to 1202 A.D. He 
was defeated and expelled from MahobS, by Prithirfi-j in the year 1182. Here legend 
deports from history. According to the former Parmal was so crushed with this defeat 
tliat he abandoned his kingdom and fled to GayS. where he ultimately died, being thc- 
last of the Chandgl Kings of Malioba. As a matter of history twenty years later we 
still find him fighting bravely against the Musalman Kutbu'd-din at Kalinjar. He 
v'as not the last of his race, but had several obscure successors on the throne. 

The historical Parmal was probably the son of his predecessor Madana-Varma 
Chandel, but the legendary account is quite different. It runs as follows :— 

Parmal conquered the whole of India. The first city he conquered was Mahoba in 
Bundelkliand, of ^vhich Basd6o Parihar was the prince. Basdeo had one son Mahil and' 
three daughters, Malna (also called Padmini), Diwala, and Tilka. Parmal married 
Malna and treated M&hil with cousideration, but the latter never forgave his father's 
conqueror and was the cause of his ultimate downfall. He is throughout the villain of 
the cycle. 

Parmal, according to ChandSl custom, had two faithful attendants belonging to the 
Banaphar ' tribe of Rdjpjts. They were named Dasraj and Bachhraj. To Basraj ho 
gave his sister-in-law Diwala in marriage, and to Bachhraj, Tilka. By these marriages, 
Dasraj had two sons Alha and (much younger) Hdal, and Bachhraj had one, Malkha, 
Dasraj had another son by an Ahir woman, who was named Chauia or Chafira.^ On his- 
birth he‘was exposed in the river, and was picked up and taken to Prithiraj Chauhan of 
Delhi, who adopted him as a ^lon, and when he grew up, appointed him to a command in 
his army. We thus find him, in the final catastrophe, fighting against his half-brothers 
Alha and tTdal. Dasraj also had a daughter, who bore a son called Siha. 

Finally, Parmil had a son by Malna, named Brahmajit 'Vartna. Much against his 
father’s will he married Bela, the daughter of Prithiraj, but was killed while yet a boy 
on the fatal field of Ural. He never brought his bride home, and, in the specimens now 
given, we find B6la still in her father’s house, but, like a true Rajpflt wife, a strong 
partisan on her husband’s side of the quarrel. We thus get the following legendary 
genealogical table; — 


* Some vemotM ckII him DhsudO. 




B&gdeo, King of Mahoba. 
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The other prominent figures in the poem (besides Prithiraj and Jaichand) are :— 


Jagnaik, bard of Parmal. 

Lakhau, nepliew of Jaichand. 

Eaypal, elder son of Jaichand. 

Gulalan, younger son of Jaichand. 

Jlaybhan, llaja of Kurhat, a fief of Kanauj, under Jaichand. 
Miyan Talhari of Benares (see below). 

All AUwar") 


KfiJe Khan | 

Jar! Beg ^ Sons of Talhan. 

Sultan j 
Bahubali J 
Illrsing Deo 
Birsing Deo 
Pfiran Deo 
Matauwa Aliir, in the service of Bralmiajit. 
piriya, TTdal’s honcliinan. He was groom of the horse Bendula. 
llamapati of Gwalior, one of Prithlraj’s commanders. 


CChiefs of Ganjar. Conquered by Alha, but subsequently his 
\ allies. 


B.anjit, another son of Parmal. 
Alkha, another son of Bachhraj. 
Kariliya, the name of Alha’s horse 
Bendula or Benduliya, "Cdars horse 
Singhin, Miyan Talhan’s horse. 
Manorath, Jaichand’s horse 



Of tlie above Miyan (or Mira) Talhan is the most important figure. H(‘ was a 
Musalman of Benares, who took service under Parimil. lie and Dasriij (Alha and 
Pdal's father) were intimate friends, and had exchanged tuibans. After the latter's 
death he attached himself to Alha and tJdal, and followed their fortunes to Kanauj. 
Alha looked upon him as his father, and he appears throughout as the Nestor of the 
story. He was killed in the final struggle at TJvai and buried at Mahoba, where his 
tomb near the Kirat Siigar is still shown. He rode a liorsc called ‘ the lioness ’ (Sihghin) 
aiul had nine sons and eighteen grandsons. 

Parmal gave Alha the district of Kalinjar, to tlie south-east of Mahoba (in the pre¬ 
sent district of Banda) as his fief. To Malkha he gave the fief of Sirsa.^ We pass over 
the many and glorious exploits of Alha, 'Cdal, and jM alkha hi their early years and hasten 
to the final catastrophe. Mahil, ParmaTs brothor-in-hiw and evil counsellor, saw that 
there was no hope of compassing the latter’s ruin so long as Jie wa.s protected by these 
valiant champions. He persuaded Parmal to demand from Alha bis famous mare, Kaxi- 
liya, and, on the request being refused, so far to forget their seiwices as to expel the 
brothers ignominiously from his territory. With their mother and families, and accom¬ 
panied by Talhan of Benares, they repaired to Kanauj, where Jaichand received them, 


' Sirsft is in the prc*ent Gwalior 8Uto» on the rivor Pating, not far from AiaAhfi, Sco Gwalior Gautteor (IfiOS), Vol. f, 
p. 194. 
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but, being liimsclf in dread of Alhii, despatched him on an expedition against the 
rebellions chiefs of G^njar (traditionaUy identified with Gujerat), who had hitlierto suc¬ 
cessfully defied all the forces sent against them. Accomjmnied by Lahhan, the nephew' 
of Jaichaud, Alha and 'C'dal successfully axjcomplishod their task, and were? received into 
great favour, Alha having the fief of KaykOt (near Kanaiij) assigned to him. 

In the inoantiine a quarrel had arisen between Pritluraj Chanhan of Dellii and Par- 
mal regarding some troops of the former who had hetni cut up while j)as8ing through tlie 
latter’s territory. Mahil diligently fanned the fiarao, and persnad<xi I’rilhlraj to hide 
his time for vengeance. After the lapse of eight years jVIaliil contrived in his cfipacity as 
minister to send Paririsirs army to the south, and then sent word to Prithiraj that, tin* 
way was now open to Mahol)a, Prithiraj at once advanced and attacked Sivsii, wher(‘ 
Malklui was governor. The latler sent pressing appeals for hoi]) to Pannal, who, under 
the traitorous persuasion of Mahil, replied tiial it was Malkha’s business to drive out 
Prithiraj. Deeply hurt at this su})ercilious reply, Malkha nevi'vtheless made a brave 
resistance, hut w'as in the end overwlielun^d by superior numbers, and himself met. a 
glorious death in the midst of his foes. 

Parma], now' seriously alarmed for the safety of his kingdom, called a council, and 
on the advice of JVIaliia, his queen, demanded a truce from his adviasary on the plea of 
the ahsonco of his champions .Alhii and tidal. Pnihlrii], w'ltli Pnjput chivalry, granti'd 
the request, on Cfindition that, at the imd of a year, during which eacli ])arty was t,o pre¬ 
pare for the final battle, it should he fought on open ground, which should give no ad¬ 
vantage to either party, and the vast jilain round Ural (in tlie present district of Jalaun) 
was fixed upon as the deciding scene of the contest. 

Parmal then despatched his bard Jagnaik lo Kanaiij to recall Alhil and Udal. On 
the Avav Jagnaik halted at Kurhat on the hank of tlie Jamna, whore the local UajiA, 
REiyldiiin, hOwSpitably entcrlained lilm, hut in th(' morning refused lo riAurri to his guest 
the sphnidid armour w ith Avliicli his horse w'as decked. Jagnfiik accordingly went on to 
Kanauj vowing vengeance against Raybhan. 

He was cordially received by Alhii who, however, refused to assist Parmal till his 
mother HiAvala pressed upon him bis duty as a Rajput, ‘ Lot us fly to Mahblm,’ 
exclaimed Diwala.^ Rut Alha was silent, while tidal said aloud, ‘ May evil spirits seize 
Mahoha 1 Can we forget the day when, in distress, ho'drove us forth. Rtdurii to 
Malioba_let it stand or fall, it is the same to me; Kanauj is henccfortli my liomc*.’ 

‘ Would that the Gods had made mo barren,’ said Liwala, ‘ that I had never homo 
sons, who thus abandon the paths of thg. Rajput,s, and refuse to succour their prince in 
danger ! ’ Her heart bursting with grief, and her eyes raised to heaven, she continued ; 
‘ Was it for this, O Universal Lord, thou inad’st me feel a mother’s pangs for these des¬ 
troyers of Banaphar’s fame ? Unworthy offspring ! the heart of the true Rajput dances 
with joy at the more name of strife—but ye, degenerate, cannot he the sons of Hasr^j— 
some carl must have stolen to my embrace, and from sucli ye must bo sprung.* The 
young chiefs arose, their faces withered in sadness. ‘ When wc perish in defence of 
Mahoba, and, covered with wounds, perform deeds that will leave a deathless name ; 
when our heads roll in the field—when we embrace the valiant in fight, and, treading in 


vot. IX, I- 


* Tlii» extract from the poem m taken from Tod. 
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the footsteps of the brave, make resplendent the blood of both lines, even in tne presence 
of the heroes of the Chauhan, then will our mother rejoice.’ 

At length roused to indignation Alha rushed impetuously to Jaichand, and demand- 
■ed leave to depart. This was at first refused, but ultimately granted after an angry 
scene ; and the king of Kanauj not only gave the required permission, but sent a power¬ 
ful army, headed by liis own sons Rfiypal and Gulalan, and his nephew Lakhan, with 
Alha to assist the Chandel against Ihe Chauhan of Delhi. 

The army murclied. On the way they passed Kurhat where Jagnaik demanded 
vengeance for Iiis stolen horse-armour. A battle ensued in which Raybhan was defeated 
and (ioinpelled to rest^ore Ids ])ooty. in admiration of the Banaphars’ valour, he, too, 
joined the advancing liost. As the troops went on, the worst omens appeared on all 
sides. The (‘onntenance of Lakhan fell; these portents filled his soul with dismay; but 
Ailiti said, ‘ though tliese omens bode deatli, yet death to the valiant, to tlie pure in faith, 
is an object of desire, not of sorrow. The path of the llajput is beset with difficulties, 
rugged, and filled with thorns ; hut lie regards it not, so it but eouducts to battle.’ To 
carry joy to Parmal alone occupied their thoughts; the steeds bounded over the plain 
like the swift-footed deer. 

On the way, in spite of the truce, they were suddenly and unexpectedly attacked at 
a river crossing by the Chauhan army, led by Chaura. All but Lakhan fled, llo made 
a gallant stand witii his handful of troops, but was nearly overpowered. Diwala, after 
vainly trying to stop Alha and t7dal in their flight, ordered her dooly to be set down, 
and getting out desired Ddal to enter it and give her his sword and shield ; for though 
he fled, she disdained to fly. Her reproaches, as contained in Chand’s verses, form one 
of the most famous passages in the whole cycle. 'J'hey will be found in verses D8 and 
following of the first of the following extracts. Stung by her reproaches Alha and TTdal 
returned and repulsed Cliaura. 

The brothers, ere they reached MahOba, halted to put on the saffron robe, the sign 
uf ‘ no quarter ’ to the llajput w^arrior. The intelligence of their approach filled the 
Chandel prince with joy, who advanced to embrace his defenders, and conduct them 
into the city ; while the queen Malna came to greet Diwala, who with the herald bard 
paid homage and returned with the queen into the palace. 

On the arrival of the l)rothers in the citadel, a council of war was held. Barmal, 
always a coward,' at first resolved to abandon MahOba, hut, urged by the ‘Banaphars and 
their mother, he at length consented to inarch his host towards Ural. In the prelimin¬ 
ary fights, which lasted several clays, the boy Brahmajit Varma, his son, died gallantly 
fighting against superior numbers, and Chaura hastened to convey the news to Delhi, 
where the youthful hero’s wedded, but yet unmated, bride Bela was still dwelling in the 
citadel of her father Prithlraj. Overjoyed at the terrible blow with which his foe was 
smitten the Chauhan ordered his commander to complete the victory by carrying off from 
MahOba Parmal’s queen, the lovely Padmini or Malna, and conveying her to the royal 
seraglio at Delhi; but Chaura himself had a fair young wife, and stayed to {dally with 
her, while he despatched his lieutenant, Ramapati of Gwalior, to carry out his lord’s 
behest. The widowed Bsla, true to the fortunes of the house into which she had been 


’ This ii hi- legendary obaracter, bat it is not borne oat by history. 
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married, sent private word of this design to tTdal, who intercept'd llain4pati at KsJpi 
and there, after a fierce conflict, slew him. 

At length the fatal day an*ived, and the camps of the two kings stood face to face 
on the plain of Ural. Pannal, on seeing the enemy’s preparations, feared, like the pol¬ 
troon he was, for his own saff'ty. Ho determined to abandon his army, and, notMoth- 
standing all Alha’s and the other chiefs entreaties to remain and animat' his troops, he 
not only refused to stay, hut insisted on Alhii himself escorting him to Kalin jar. Before 
Alha could return to command liis forces, the battle liad been fought, and Parraal’s 
troojw had been anniliilated. Alha’s son Indal, Hdal, and the faithful Tallinn liad all 
been slain. Seeing this, furious with rage, allha drew his magic sword to (kistroy 
Prithiraj’s army; hut, his arm was arrested by the goddess Devi Sarada,’ and at h(‘r 
entreaty he consented to sheathe his sword, if Prithlraj would turn aiul fly seven jiaces. 
Prithiraj did so. and, satisfied by this conce.ssiou to his invincihicness, allha disappeared 
from mortal view, anil now dwells in that, mysterious laml of darkness, the Kajri-han, 
which is so famed in all tlie higends of the east. On the last, day of oach moon hi' visits 
Devi Sarada’s temple on the hill at Mahiyar and adorns her imagt* m ith fresh flowers. 
He has repeatedly In^en seem, but, each time at a stern command to desist from following 
him, no one has over ventured to advance, and he has disappeared. 

After the defeat at Ural, accoi-ding to the legend,'* Parmal flinl to Gaya, winin' he 

died. 

So ends this talc of Ri'ijput chivalry. If I have drawn suflieii'iit attention to it to in¬ 
duce some resident in Buiidelkhaud to collect its seattored remnants from ilu* only Iiooks in 
which it is pre.served,—the mouths of the baixlic reciters,—I shall he amjily sat islied. It 
is a noble story, rephde with incident, and with characters veil contrasted. It apj)eal8 
far more closely to English sympathies than do the comparatively artificial epics of 
Sanskrit literature. 

Of the following two extracts, the iirst (uiarked 8)lecimen IIT) is a fragment. It 
de.scriln's the summons of Alha and Gdal from Ivunauj to JVlaholia, the march from 
Kanauj and the tight with the Chauhan forces on the nay. It breaks off abruptly in 
the middle of the combat. The second (marked Specimen IV) commences in Delhi, 
wliere Cliauru brings tlie ikjvvs of tlie death of Brahniajit at, Urai. It then describes 
Ramapati’s mission to abduct Maln^, and how ho was defeated on the way by Hdal. who 
had been forewarned by Bela. 


• Now wowhipped at Mohijttr on the Tong. 

» Bat not according to Instory. M(Mt of the foregoing narrative ii baaed on Tod, with wlditiong from the aevenih volame 
of the report! of the Archwological Survey of India. 
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BundBli (Banaphaiu) Dialect. (District, Hamiepur.) 

Specimen ill. 

ITT ^ I 

jfl aiqsn »n ’afl ^ m iritt i 

W ^ TT»t ^ ^ WSWIT II 

1/ 

?rTW»r «irT i 

5TT ftr ’TT fn 5TT ^ m Wt wr i 

^ ^?r % ^ ^ Ht^nrn: i) 

e- 

fro^5| unn i 

^fw ^tIT 9T ^ ftrf #1111 

»iT« unr #, ^ ii 

^ ^ Arf# JTSTRT 5n iTtff grra i 

^ ntfl ?# ^RR II 

«ra*f % ?K»TT ^ mtllt I 

' iRt-^ ^ 

iraH % arrf vt»#I # 

fttm RT^ ^ ^ RIT 
gift fRRTO RTf It ft 
llll RMflRR % RRRR I 

Ht *R#t >lft I 

< lW fT ^T Ifwm ^ *RJT I 

fltt TRTTRT TIRT gR RR TOIT I n t 

^ Rtft RR ^TRR % TRT ^RT^IT H rH II 


nflRT Iflt If I 

RT5R ^ TftsrRT I ? • I 
RTRft ^ #ft RTT I 
TRqn fe^RT RR II 
1# rI »f ^flf R!T I 

H inftrai SIR u 
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^ ^nwT ^ST ^WT ^ »mra i 

«t' »fir ^ j«% ?rwR i 

» 

^ ’i3T^ ^ ^ »rf»fi n 

% WTT I 

^ aru I I 

^ft Htff TIT 5^ ^ n Tfil frreft a?fw 11 

^TTWT ^ 5Rr#5f ?Ft ^rrr^ f^qi i 

tw t™^ cr^ TjMt anr i 

arra a?^Tr ¥ ar^ir % # rrar ^ afft asTt trtw u 

SRN? % 2|fTT I 

ztt % W ’^ttI If ^^#51 wm I 

c • _ ♦ 

w( ^ ntft gr^"' wr ^Ifr^ i "rh. \ 

Ct\ 

¥ti ^ TTati tr^H ^rnft Tnast ^ ^am i 

tm Ti^ % 5? 5^ #¥f ^ asT^ ^ i 

^ % ^TPT TlT^t 4(ifz¥T anafT Tgai ^ TaiTT I 

Tara anTtTTtar at angtr an aftm an ^rr a^^nat i 

anr fn^nrt nrft % tit ftw ^ ilan*! anr i ?<> i 

an^ ^ nrit ^ ^ anl ^Trrfr arfw ii 

W5^ % sra^ ^ wTtra I 

^ artnt rrat ^ mn Tim: i 

a^t % fmBran wtft ^ftian an ^ an ^ i 
#? ft anm n aarnt flfu wi artwr nr fh? ^ufar i 

^<t *1 ini aW are irfgtT fanwt ^Wfatf^^ i i 

fft anfaf^ tft mr ^ ^ f^rataire i 

anrfar ^^la ^ t^ ^ 1^ ^HTT araw Tnnt mrtar i 

5^ ^T annai ^ atn ^mgat am ann anft «h^«Sl garr i 

^ frnar 5^ ntft rrax if ^ at^air art« i 

am arett¥ #tff ajjara arf Tta ar^t aaara i a o i 
^ 5-afaarf W Tiam ^ ^VlT gra ^nla ^Tna ii 
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«Rrei^ ^ t fqjT i 

-* gy etv ^ gy 

ITO^irCT w ^ ^ ^VPfT 

^ '3i^ €rtR 

f# *IW?t SIT § 

?:T^ if 5WT I 

w w ^fwr 
fll ^ 

% KIWI ^ aram fiszn I 

it^ ^vjfjt jtI If qt fi pi f f 

’iwn fil^K ^ T*HT HT 

aw If *rs% ^ 
aw If «i*T>a % 

»rr tjn arrl # Tm ntft 

TT^T 9iy^‘< ’ITTWI % ^tW\ \ 

git m ^ 

arrarrStTiaiT %aa«f»n i 

urar gwrff rrar wrfT *it 
atTW*r TWT 5^ atr fit# 

aian % anwi an taw It I 

anw ^ % fNt irnitt 
^ gatWR aft aw ^twl 


^ W ^ nl laftww II 

TxaiT gjT arn aim i 
Sr ftw gwKt i3fir i 
^tmt % afta wafa ii st ii 

ar imt irfta i 
aw If a® It am aam ii 

C\ 

wifl at imt irita i 
'mw afat-aagti: i 

aa ^ aawrr i i. i 

aa If % aa t a a an: i 

at If aa ifirra aw an ii 

fi| 

^ Ii 

^TT ^ I 

# ^ 11 ’i'i, ir 

TRf^RT I 

rm TOR II 


tnwT ^ ti«!T H farr^ »rrl% wr f^Rn i 

^t^ mtilf arwT a aa atff aan i 
^ ania ^ at#at t a^ a fatjan. u 

MTWr a ^tai S’ ntna fan Stt tumma i| Sta ^ anm tr» fimr i 

in aa »i% ana giaa?: m aaaraar afi^ ata i <• i 

aiwa ^ aii at# ’at at ifaata i aawa arwr n 
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^nwT ^ ^ TT^TT I 

ira ^rwT % % Tra i 

TTO c4t8i<j i ^nrff ^ TratT ^ ^ram i 

* 

tt smra g»T ^rrasr ^ 1% i 

^^nar «at %«i ^ ^ ^ an% ari »n^ ttt ii ^4, « 

WTO ^KXZ % TOT WT I 

fltft ^ arr ^ar arr «r#t Twras i 

'im »( ^ ^ ^ am wsrair n 

* ^ 

^ TOTWt fWTfft I 

TUT TT^ Wf TT^ ^ ^T^TTiT I 

» 

arar I ^ ^ ^ir anar %t i 

Oft ar^ar *it anw % w arm an ^ i so i 

aiarft anar ^ nr arts arr^ ii 

TOT ^ TOTt *fWT 

a^ amfi aran % «anr if aft gana i 

ntn gma an>t ^ ^ ftijRai am i 

fam^ aian aft arfe ar% i 
aft arari ar^ % ^ a# afaaia i 'o^ i 

aam aanaf Rr *t at^ faf atataia i 
ar^t Rra a% ^na an aft aan aft >m i 

Os 

TOTT WTTTT wIt WrarW H ^ ^ WTW?T % Wfl^t fTOT I 

TT^ WT^t r 

ata ar ar^ aian an arian ^ am i 
^ aa fi r a t anafr' % ^ g*fif ana h c. h 

^ WWiT WT %WTr?ft ^ I 

la aroa ^ faa^ t arft afr af nTaia i 
fa Rpa ait aara if aft ^ aft ana ii 
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OTkw ^ ^nwT ^ wfii ^ ^ I 

iJiJtTTaf % ^ I 

'ift ^rjt 4 gttrra % ^rar-^ g# ^<, q r<. n 

3^ TJ^JR! fllT 5t ^t«T W 3RRR: t Cl I 

^ %w*T RT ^ ^ «ift VR I 

BS. 

^ ^ ^ w w 

<K 

^ wt?F5[ 2ift wrr m^*i ^ ?rf% ^r f^Rrr \ 

tjrf ^Rf^r »r ^nsi ^ 'asgra i 

giRI ^ «ITg^ HT ^ I 

JJRt ?^tTRt ^ SfR ^ ^ ^R^ I £• | 

gfhcRt *r 7R ^ ^ TfiniR i 

trren ^ ^bt wt^ it i 

wNf ftraw ^TRfT »# ^ tR^i I 

^RT 'SrUfSt % ’sR Tfq^ R I 

©V 

Tr»ti 3wt ^ ^ ^ ^ '^▼Ri I 

©s 

WITT ^ TO W n II 

^RT^T ^Tl IWWrPCT \ 

»n»ft 'iftw '•nwiT 7W TT^ »iTf?w St %»at i 

flw ftR 3tt*BT 3iRr'a^ ^ ^ »pt atf gK anr « 

*Bf^ ^ irwrar wf^ ifw iT ^ irw^ ^ hi i 

3itff % a^R-^sR zm tr^ fa Wf i 

a^ ^ ^TTOIT ^IT?F II 

iTT% ^ ^ ftrfrro ^ I o I 

HTSSr^l TO ^ ^Ttfro % iT^ II 

ftn: ftp: to^pm Hr?Nf tot ii 

^rznv Tff^TT ^*irr ^Ir Mi^i^n ^irr^BTT i 
gsTTC ^ TTPro TTfro % int II 

tospto froifr I ?*yL I 

TO^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ H 

TOfro ’trt^ % ^ ^ ftr ift ^rfiro n 
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^4ir<« a h % ^ S ^rft I . 

%fT % ^33?T ^T I 

^ ^hTRT ^ TT^ I u® t 
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4NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundElI (BanAphaei) Dialect. (Distbict, Hamiepub.) 

Specimen III. 

TRANSLATION. 

Jaichmd. —What, has aught fallen into the Jamna or has the high bank fallen into 
the pool ? I ask of you, Prince Lakhan,^ whence comes this clashing sound ? 

Ldkhan ,—Nought has fallen into the Jamna, nor has the high bank fallen into 
the pool. The champion of Mahoba is coming, whose weapons clasli together. 

Jaichand.— (5) My limbs tremble,“ my body quakes, my thirty-two teeth shake; if 
he of Mahoba come in his pride, he will bring my Kanauj to ruin. 

Ldkhan .—Say not so, Sire, for the false pleases me not; as once he served® the 
ChandSl, even so he serves you. 

For the space of a mile* floor-clothes are spread; of pillows there were some fifteen 
hundred; (10) where the people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the javelins 
covered the earth as blades of grass.® 

There was the clanging of iron, there weapons of the finest steel® clashed together, 
where the Rajputs sat clan by clan, reclining on cushions.^ They were bemused from 
the opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not change their purpose.® 
Each man with his sacred sword upon his thigh, like a black snake coiled.® 

(15) The camel-courier alighted in tho court and said, ‘ Raja, hear my wordsthe 
Hero of Mahoba is coming; Raja beware! * On seeing Alha approach, the assembly 
rose trembling.“ Every man made obeisance ; great respect was shown,and on the 
right side in the middle of the tent a place was cleared for Alha.'® 

^ TAlrhan was nephew of Jaichand. 

* Piedlai ia for dS/at. Here, as elsewhere, wd is lubstitated for o. 

* The root ih&p—wrv^. 

* A gau-kbi is an indefinite measure of distance ; literally, the distance from which the low of a cow can be heard. 

‘ Pal'thi is a method of sitting on the ground. The feet are crossed, with the knees wide apart. Arajht tkl. 

The earth was green {harijfdj/) with darts. 

* Khfri is a kind of steel manafaotored in the town in Oadh of that name. Sdr, essence, is commonly used to signify 

excellence of quality. i 

’ fiiri (=:ibuf7)=a clan or Bubcaste. separate. A pkaund or‘gio'p’ is a pillow for leaning against when 

sitting orois.lcgged {paPtki). 

* Btjpats are great opinm-eaters. These ballads are foil of allusions to pie practice and dwell upon it with pride. The 
root tanak^io be tipsy. 

* A KsjpQt's sword is looked upon as an inoamation of tbe Goddess BSyl, and is frequently called by her name. Here 
pal'thl means ' thigh' or ‘ lap.' 

SSr^ni or •Sfiftf is a female camel. , 

Ths root fiiaAat‘Js=to tremble. 

GMn iilan, literally ' eoonting bodies,' hence ' everyone.* Sar'mAn ia a eorruption of toutudH. 

H<t;i=uTn> hence 'side.' 
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Jaichand. —(20) It is your wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once 
•again at evening ;* what calamity has befallen you that you come at midday ?* 

Alhd ,—It is my wont to make obeisance once in the morning, and once again at even¬ 
ing ; now a summons has come from Mahoba, and therefore, Raja, I pay you my respects.* 

Jaichand -—You have come out as an overfed horse breaks from his stable.^ (26) 
When I will, I can slay you; why think you of Mahoba’s town Laughing the Raja 
spoke,—Alha, hear my words. For each grain of wheat I shall take two, and the price of 
clarified butter I shall exact fourfold. Water shall I appraise at the price of milk.® Alha, 
hear my words. You have eaten and waxed furious in Gan jar; in the forefront of the 
battle shall I strike you dowm.^ (30) The Chandela drove you out, while the house 
sweepers pelted you with sugarcane refuse.® Have you lost remembrance of that day, 
that you come to me at noon ? 

Laughing then 'Ddal® spake,—Raja, hear my words. Who is he tliat can drive me 
out ? Who in the world has teeth in his mouth Those for whose sake I had fled 
were lost in Ganjar; (36) Your father never gained even Ganjar fort, but I won and 
gave you Bengal: Beri too I smote, so that it cried like a goat when held by the ear.” 
I smote Bijahta, and at midday I fired Bengal. He who had nine times routed Lakhan, 
and slain the father of the Kanauj prince,’* him, O Baja, I delivered to you ; then you 
slept at peace in the midst of Kanauj. (40) Twelve bazaars of yours I sacked, and 
drove from before me all the elephants. Had you been so strong’* as you say, Raja, 
quickly would you have turned me back. 

Jaichand. —I but jested with you, my son, and you became vexed. 

With a laugh tidal replied,—Raja, hear my words. Jest and smile witli your mis¬ 
tresses,'* that eat from your hand. (46) Why jest and smile with me who can break 
iron with my teeth ^ 

Jaichand, —At the full moon of Kartik I went to bathe at Kalin jar; whilst retum- 
ingll smote Mahoba. Just then, my hero tTdaJ, where were you, while it was I that 
was plundering twelve bazaars ?’* 

Alhd. —Quite true. You had gone to bathe at the full moon of Kartik, and whilst 
returning you smote Mahoba.'* I was hunting on the preserves when a courier brought 

^ Saharaiya — saJcdli 

' Sak"ri=.t!ankaf. 

* 3fa«aiitoa,** invitation, summodo. 

* MatSy—mtoxiositei, hence, fed up, overfed ; ; ?«ff=heviDg broken. 

^ Ltt When I wish to sky you, you are romeiahermg. 

® These are figurative ways of threatening revenge Each insult shall be avenged fourfold 

■ Alhft conquered G&njar (said to he tho same as Gii3arat) for Jaichand. The ktter now reproaches him with pneunung 
on hie deeds. 

' Alhft originally served Parmft], the Chanddl, of Mabdbi, The ktter expelled him at the instigation of JHahili, and ho 
took ref age with Jaichand. 

* Alhft's younger brother. 

^ 'Odal, owing to his fiery nature, was known ae Bayk-iidal, Tiger Udal. He challenges the world to a tiger fight of 
tooth and nail. 

B6n hes in the Doab of the Betwft and the Jamnft, close to their confluence between the Districts of Jakon and Hainir- 
por. BijahtS IS in Hanurpur on the banks of the Betwft. 

u 2?£r=time. So laufat dd (L 40) at the time of retnming. 

J* Literally, two-armed. 

> w Jfaiuauid—a hero. Alhft and Cdul were at this time in the service of Parmtl of Mahdhfi. 

>• Jdhay^an}tdy=ina\ay. 
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me word. (60) When I returned to Mahoba then busily was plied the naked steel. 
When you fled from the field then I captured the ho):se Manorath; if you believe me 
not, Raja, I can send now for the horse. 

Jaichand .—You may go to Mahoba. Ask what you will to-day, and I will grant it. 

Alhd .—Your goods, O llaja, I desire not; nor do I desire store of wealth. (65) 
Let Rrince Lakhan be given to me, that he may aid me at the river. 

{The King gives help woi'thy of Alexander the Great to Alhd.) 

With 100,000 horse he gave Lnkhan, with 126,000 Hay-pal; and when ho gave his 
son Guldlan, with him he gave 62,000 horse.* Alha paid his respects; when the army 
was ready, he ordered the march from Kanauj, and a numberless^ host went forth. 

(60) The camp was pitched in Kurliat; Jagnaik with clasped hands prayed;® ‘ they 
have robbed my horse’s armour; Alha Banaphar, have it brought back.’ Then Alha 
took in his hand his pen-box and wrote an order. ‘ All and every I salute; to the Kaja 
my best respects. As you are Lakhan’s relative, even so be mine. (66) Send back the 
horse’s armour; why stir up a quarrel ? ’ 

The Answer. —To thee and to thy grandfather defiance; I challenge the Chandel to do 
his worst.* The horse’s armour I will not return, though the fight should last day and night. 

Gdal sends a second letter.—XW. and each I salute, to the Raja my best respects. 
Send back the horse armour, for this armour belongs to the Chandel. (70) Such armour 
has no man, three lakhs and a half it is worth. If you do noil send the armour quickly, 
come out and fight in the open.® 

Then sounded the Raja’s battle drums and the rattle of his drums was heard. In 
front were yoked the guns, in the rear the rockets. All the forces of the Raja advanced 
in the open field. (75) The attack was made on Udal: right well they plied the sword. 
Young men® fell in thousands, horses fell without number. Elephants foil in the field, 
and fine was the stream of gore that flowed. The Raja fled from the field; tidal took 
him and pinioned him.' When they brought the Raja before Alha, (80) he clasped the 
palms of his hands and begged of Alha, * Son, let me go with you ? ’ 

Then they marched from Kurhat, and came opposite the river (Jamna). For some 
days they travelled along the roads, and then reached the river Betwa.® Prithiraj heard 
the news and occupied forty-two landing places. The fight with Prithiraj began ; in 
blind fury they plied their arms.® (86) Young men fell in thousands, horses fell with¬ 
out number. Elephants fell in the field, and fine was the stream of gore that flowed.** 

' B&y-pfil and Qulftkn were the el^or and younger sons of Jaichand. Lskhan, we have seen, was hie nephew. 

* dtJyywUKir ie said to be an old word meaning‘without number.’ the cowherd, is, however, one of the 

titles of Alh&. 

* Kurhat wue on the Kanauj, or northern, side of the Jamna When Jagnfiik was on his way to Kanauj to snmmon. 
Alhi he halted here. Its king, Kky-bh&n, entreated him hospitably, but kept the rich armour which adorned his hone. 

‘ Chunaufi and iaXih, both mean ‘ defiance ’ 

‘ Mall maidSn, literally, the plain of heroes [mail), is one of the stock phrases of the cycle for a battlefield. 

' Hero wo have one of the stock descriptions of a battle, repeated over and over again in the cycle in identioal words. It 
occurs agam ten lines lower down. As^rdr means oountlesB=6?4Awm(fi'. 

' Muauk hdndk*nS, to tie the elbows behind the back. 

* The rirer Betwa, for the greater part of its lower course, forms the boundary between the districts of Hamiipor and 
Jalaun. Ural, where the final straggle between the Chaaddls, aided by Alhs’s forces, and Entbirflj took place, is the Head- 
Qaarters stat.ion of the hitter district and is some eight or ten miles from the left bank of the Betwa. 

* Al<Z=b]ind, mioonscioas, JAuitd/ismist before the eyes. 

*“ Bee above, verse 76. 
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Slain was the son of Miyan Talhaii, where the sword was busily plied, tidal heard 
the news; he flew upwards with his horse* and so reached the thick of tlje tight,® and 
exacted vengeance for the Sayyid. (90) Ho slow the son of Pritlnraj, the leader of all 
the champions. Pritlnraj pressed liard; then busily were weapons plied. Alha’s lorces 
turned hack, and all the champions fled; tlion Lakhau staj'e<l tlieir flight, and busily 
were weajxms plied. The Prince, slew seven hundred, the Chauhaiis pressed hard (95) ; 
when Chaura sought to seize tlui prince, fourteen hundred Chaubaus were cut down.® 
Alha’s force fled. Tlion the Princess Maclilul saw and came ;* she mocked at tidal and 
said, ‘ Brother, whither are you fleeing ? ’ 

Mdchhil .—Give me the dagger from your belt, your shield and sword or sjiear; a 
Cutch horse, pure in breed among a Imndi-od thousand. (100) You fear to die,—then 
don the garb of women ; paint your eyes with black powder and part your hair with 
pearls. Turn, Brother Uday-raj,^ turn and tight, or I must lead and rally the host. 

The foremost warrior of Gaiijar was cheering on his infantry ;® Ruy-bhan of Kurhat 
was dealing blows to the elephants; (106) Bachhraj was giving Gujarat to feed the vul¬ 
tures Dasahar on the hanks of the Bagain set flowing a river of blood and Jagnaik 
said to Alba, ‘ Of your house u ho ever fled ? 

On hearing the Avords of Jagnaik, the Banaphar came forth from the crowd, as the 
cobra comes forth from her hole with expanded hood,*® The company moved forward to 
where Prince Lakhan lay, and, seeing tidal approach, Chaura brandialied Malkha’s 
shield." 


* The horse had wings, like Alhs’s. 

* l^urcka or morcha, ]iere=ft place of coniest, an arena. It usually means an milrenchment or picket. Compare'speoi- 
men IV. verse 116. 

> Chauf& or Chaujrd was the son of Dasrfij hy an Ahir woman, and consequently half-brother of AlhS and Odal: on hn 
birth he was exposed in the river like Moses, and was picked up and brought to Pritlnraj Chauhan who reared the child, and 
when he grew up appointed him to a command in his army. He was hence fighting against his own kith and kin, 

* Maohhil or Machhlavati was the daughter of Ragho M&chh of Hardwar, and the wife of Alha Aecxirding to another 
legend it was Diwola, Alha's mof her, who uttered this remonstrance, the most celebrated passage in the whole cyolo. The 
remaining lines are said to be taken from Chand's iwem. 

* t.e. Cdal. 

* The three chiefs of Glnjar, Hirsingh Dgo, Birsingh DSo, and PUran DSo, who had previously been conquered by Alhu, 
accompanied him from Kanauj 

^ Bachhraj appears to he the uncle of Allia and fldal. and father of Malkhan who had been killed in fighting PrithirftJ 
at SirsB: but according to the usual tradition ha had died long before at the hands of Gap king of Gujamt, 

* There is something wrong here. I’he Bagain is a nver in Banda, a long wny to the south-east, on the other side of 
MabdbB. Dasahar possibly means (the descendants of) DasrBj, t r. AlhiV and fldul 

* It was the duty of JagnBik or Jagnik, the hard, to enruniage the boroes in the battlefield, 

SJf=a snake’s hole 

HalkhB had alreitdy been killed at SirsB, so tliat this was a terrible defianoe. 
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Central Group- 


western HINDI. 

Bttnd8l1 (Banaphaki) Dialect, (Distkict, Hamibpue.)* 

Specimen IV. 
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Mit5tT':«int%qr*Ti 
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Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDSLf (BANiPHAiii) Dialect. (Disteict, Hamiepur.) 

Specimen IV. 

TRANSLATION. 

Introductory Couplet. —Ab thou Sarasvati granted to the cuckoo the power of song, 
and to the bee to hum melodiously; so, Sarasvati, grant thou unto me such melody, that 
I may sing the story of the Banaphar. 

The Narrative. — Scene.—A well at Delhi. —Crowded were the water-stairs of 
Samhar fort; all the fair friends were drawing water.^ One cries, ‘ see, see, my friends, 
whence comes this array ? * (6) Some think the traveller is from the south-east, some 

say he is from the west,* but Chaura’s sprightly bride, lord Chaura’s spouse,® at the well 
gave answer, ‘ hear my words, O my friends. My lord it is who oomes, riding on a 
single-tusker.’* With her golden pitcher on her head from the well she darted fortli; 
(10) with such dainty steps ran she, her foot touched not the earth, and in the space of 
a minute or two she arrived under the gate. With clasped palms she spake to Chaura, 
waving over him her two hands in welcome.® ‘ Tell me,’ cried she, ‘ the secret, how waa 
the sword wielded at Urai ? ’** 

Chaufd. —How can I tell it at the door ? Nothing can be said by me. (15) A 
very tiger was Varmanand, seizing and devouring all OTjr champions.' Twelve sons (of 
the king) were slaughtered by him, thirteen sons-in-law were slain; on the broad plain 
of Ural countless women were made widows," Thou the king gave me the order, and 
I smote Varmm Chandcl. 

This much the woman heard, and ran full speed to the palace-square; (20) to Bela’s 
high raised upper chamber she ascended with hasty steps.^ The king’s daughter was 
sleeping, and she plucked her sheet (to awaken her). 


> Samhar here means Delhi. ,, 

’ Aggim^agnt’k^n.. JDahdr'na ‘wayfurei,’ 

* Regarding Chalifi see specimen III, Torse 95, note. JVag-nichan is ' clover,' ‘ lively,’ 'tronhlosome ’ =^chaiwhal 

* Kantkd “ huiband The slngle-tuskcr was, of oonrse, an elephant. 

‘ JtoSrai •» jirai: gaduhga = the palm of the hand. chSwar kar‘nS is to wave (the hands) as a ohowry 
is waved. 

' As explained m the introduction, the hnsl battle in which PrithlrSj Chauhfin defeated ParmSl, the Chandfil, took 
pla<e at Ural. OhaaH, although a ChandSl and the half-bTother of Alhd and Cdal, was one of Prithiraj^e most trusted 
ooramanders. On the other hand, B3l&, Frithlraj’s daughter, was marned to the boy Btabmajit, Paimkl’s son. She is stilt 
in her father’s house, t.e in the enemy’s camp, although, like a good wife, she is an enthnsiastio partisan of the ChandCls, 
This expluns the savage glee with which Chaur&'a wife tells her of her widowhood, the greatest oalauity that can befall an 
Indian woman, and specially ao in the present instance. BSlft on hearing the evil tidings acts Uhe a tiVe BSipAt ^heroine. 

1 Brahmajit’e full name was Biahmajit VarmS Here he is called Vam^nand. In verse IS he is salted Vamam, itv 
verse 46 firahmft, and in verse 107 BarmhA, The title VanaA is, as often as not, iteelf pronoaneed * Bnhxttii.' 

* £iferally, in the earth (mdr or marama z: msfi) of (the plain which was) slsty-loar Qhdf 

* NSg^mr » an npper room: lOt st foot. 
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Chmira/s wife. —Your gay rod robe you must now give up, your bangles you must 
break. Your kusband has fallen in Urai ; sister, your widowhood has come.' 

Bela. —Avaunt! Out Avith you into the palace I Mean wretch! Hear iny words.® 
(25) My Imsband is still a youth, and will be sporting Avith his comrados- 

Chaurd’s wife. —With hopes of his youth are you deluded. Sister, hear my Avords. 
For he it was Avho slew twelve groAvn up heroes,® and smote doAA'n thirteen of the king’s 
sons-in-laAV ; and in the broad plain of Ural he made countless Avomen AvidoAVs.* If you 
still believe xne not, go and ask, for your hero (brother) has arrived. (30) Chaura now 
gives audience, and splendid is the courtly throng.® 

Beld .—The city of Mahoba I saw not, I saAv not Kirat’s lake; Quf‘en Padminl 
have 1 never seen, I haA'c not Avorshipped Maniya Deo.® From my feet the crimson 
stain^ has not departed, nor is my bridal garment soiled : it Avas not meet that you, 
Ohaura-man, should make me a helpless Avidow. (35) My curse upon you, Chaiira-inan, 
may you be burnt to ashes. 

Then Chaura ga\'e answer and said, ‘Bela, hoar my Avords. Words of ill-onKMi are 
you speaking in public, but 1 can say nothing.” God made the victory mine, how then 
do you this day take it ill. T can make black white, and white black ; in Sauiliar a 
third share is mine. (10) Prithlraj has given me the order,—I will seize and bring the 
Lady Padminl.’® 

Then Bfda gave answer, ' Chaura, hear my voice. Because of smiting a boy you 
speak big SAvelling words; but my husband’s mother you shall never seize, till Delhi’s 
every lamp be quenched.’ 

Then Chaura gaA'e answer, ‘ Bela, hoar my Avords. (45) 1 gave orders to llama 
saying, “Friend, hoar my words.^® Brahinii has fallen in Urai, the Banaphar Alha 
attends him ; Mahuha’s Baja is Avoman-hoarted,“ go, seize and bring the Lady Padmini. 
Let not Pithaura know of this,'® nor the pure Ballar. By Kalpi’s ghaut go forth, seize 
and bring the Lady Padmini.” ’ 

(50) With a mocking laugh quoth Bela, * Friend, hear ?nj/ Avords. Tigers Parinal 
has nurtured, underground he keeps them. Parmal at any time has but to raise his 
finger, and they will rend and slay.’ 

' She falls BSla her husband’s sister (nanail). Chaur^ httvinj? been adopted by PrithirHj, B^lii is looked upon an 
his sister 

^ Dhar is what one soys in driving away a dog. Duti-kSrd is an interjection moaning ‘ out of this' Compare 
Hindi dutdnd, to icbukc. Kum-jdttn = of low caste (fem.). 

® l.e. He 18 no longer a boy, as you fancy, for ho has been abk to slay all these full-grown men. 

* D?s kat, literally, (widows) of the kud. Kai is feminine 

® Aryangi = large, great, hence, magnificent. 

* Brahmajit being but a youth, he had not yet taken hiB biido to hu own home The Kirot Sigai is still a olear, 
deep, and spacious sheet of water at Mahobft. It was dug by Klrtti Vannan <1065-1086 A.D.l. Padmini was one of the 
titles of Malna Devi, ParmSTs Queen. The temple of ManiyS DSo was one of the glories of MahbbU. It exists to the 
present day, but has been partially renovated. 

J Which was applied at the time of her wedding. 

* Bwdlati, here and elsewhere for hol*li. 

Gieafd gi g^fd — the Hindi athdi, an assembly room. 

* ParmBl's Queen. 

>• Yd means ‘ tbs person,’ that is, the speaker ^ 

Sdmd IS B&mfipati of Gwalior. Kdkd. uncle, is here merely a term of friendly address. 

Ji 2d.gdhdr — mSkard. 

** 7or CbanrS should have gone himself. FithanrS is Prithirij. Balllr is a name of Alhl. EftlpI is north-easi of 
Ural, on the bank of the JamnL 
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Ohaiird orders Mdmdpati .—The best of horses take, and take picked riders, and at 
the hour of midnight pass over to the further bank. 

Having heard this much Bela uttered a loud scream, ‘ Handmaid, handmaid,’ she 
<'Tied, ‘ handmaid, hear my words. Go straightway to the palace, and bring me my 
v riting bundle.’* The pen and inkstand she took in her hand, and took up the paper.® 
She gave salutation’ to all the warriors, and to Hdal reverent greeting. (60) ‘ Has the 
horse Bcnduliyn^ grown old ? Or has Raja Parmal died ? I ask of thee, 0 Hdal, heed 
thou well my words. Wliilst thou, O tiger, livest, wilt thou become a laughing stock in 
Mahoba ? I’assing by Kalpl ghaut Rainapati of Gwalior is coming. See that at the 
ghaut Rama escape not., tliough ho should assume seven forms.’ 

(66) Then stout Princess Bela called a runner and said, ‘ I shall set apart and grant 
you lands® to enjoy unJiindcred all your life ; but let not Chaura know of this, nor let 
Ramaj)ali of Gwalior know. Only tell the new's to Hdal that Rama of Gwalior is 
coming.’ 


Ho cleans his saddle and binds it on the camel, and quickly mounts.* (70) With 
Ills heel he urges her on, flying like the wind.^ By night running and by day speeding, 
midway lie makes no halt. Thus in a few days’ space, with a cloud of dust, flying, he 
reaches Ural. A tent with long walls was pitched, the summit of which soared to 
heaven.” Ax\ enclosure surrounded a pavilion of Deccan wmrk, with fringes attached 
to its four sld('s.“ (75) For the space of a mile floor-clothes are sprc'ud, of cushions there 
were some fiftiion hundred, where tin*, people sat cross-legged and touching each other, the 
shields covered the earth as blades of grass. Apart sat Karcliull and Kachliwahiv, 


SfMigar and Dhar PawAr.’" 


There sat the Rajputs clan by clan reclining oji cusliions. 


Bemusi'd were they from tlie opium they had eaten, men who without blows would not 


change their purpose, (80) Each man with his sacred sword upon liis thigh, like a black 


snake coiled. 


Bela’s camel-courier alighted on the tented field. Jumping down from the camel he 
aliglited, adjusting his shichl and sword," paid his respects before the scat of the chief, 
n.nd presented his orders. While opening tlie folded letter and looking at the black 
characters,*® (65) Hdal burned as a coal and became like dark death upon his throne. 

‘ piriya, piriya,’ he shouted, ‘ piriya, hear my words. Instantly call for Alha, 
quickly give him notice.’*® 


‘ A basin id any wrapper, and, especially, the bundle of wntinj' materials, which are kept tied up in a cloth. 

* A diiwiit iw a poitablo case eoiitainiiig' reed, peua, and tags sodden 3n ink. Tlie papei is held in the left hand while 
writing' 

^ Literally, headed the letter with ' R&in, llam.' SdSt — Sawant. 

* The name of Cdal’e horse. 

* J&girai « jdglr. 

* 'ph^k means ‘ to beat,’ * dust,' ‘ clean.' JahdJ is a camel saddle-pad i saf'ni or sdnn* = ehe-camel. 

^ Ydrd = a dij? of the heel; viathar — the wind. 

* A ttrdckd is the canras side, or qanfit, of a tent; the ehSd'wd is the ornamental top of a tent pole. In Hindi nrdeka 
is a single-pole tent. 

' A ddw*ni is a canopy-tent, or thSmiyina. Here commences one of the stock desoriptions. Compare epeoiman 
III, V. 9. 

These are all names of RBjptlt tribes. Each tribe sat apart from the others in order of preeedecoe. 

“ Ckar*pSi —to adjust, put to rights. 

" Kul*phM IB a oorruption of qufl, a look. 'J'dr is to open a letter. In $iaj*rat, we have one of the rare iastaoces of a 
foreign (Arabic) word treated as a verb and conjugated. 

’* PiriyB wae the groom of Hdal's horse Benduliyi. 
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JDiriya calls Alha. —‘ Como on, come on, O thunderbolt of war, your younger 
brother calls you.’^ Straightway came forth (AUia) the thunderholt and rushed into the 
tent.® (90) Not a minute, not a second, passed, before he arrived in the tent. He tJiou 
called out to tidal, ‘ tidal, hear my w'ords. Are you troiibled with your neighbour on 
the border,® or has the Chauhan pressed you hard ? I ask of you, O Hdal, why have 
you sent for mo at the point of noon ? ’ 

A stratagem has Chaura planned ; Kama he has made ready, (95) who is 
coming by the pass of Jalaun to seize the Lady Padmini. 

Then gave answer Alha, ‘ tidal, hear my words. The best of horses take, and well- 
chosen horsemen.^ Let not Kama escape on the roads; cut off his head and bring away 
the trophy.’ 

Xldal. —Whomsoever of the young men I may ask for in this tent, give mo as I ask. 

(100) Then gave answer Alha, ‘ Tidal, hear my words. Whatsoever you ask for in 
this tent, I shall grant your prayer.’ 

Vdal .— Siha of Siraunja give me, Prince Lakhan of Kanauj, Ali Ala war and Kale 
Khan, with Jari Beg and Sultan, and Bahubali, the son of the Sayyid, whom Alha himself 
for a moment fears.® (105) (Men these were wdio could eat a maund of flour each, 
and would each eat an entire goat.® And the leaf dish on which their morning snack 
was placed would crumble to dust.) Give me Varmu’s Ahir Matauwa,—All those make 
ready for me, and I shall learn the truth about llama; lie of Gwalior shall not escape.® 

Then Alha gave order saying : ‘ tidal, hear my words. (HO) Whomsoever you asked 
for in the tent, all have I granted to you. Only leave behind my brother of Sirsa, and 
Miyan Talhan of Benares.® Go on your way, tidal, my son, he of Gwalior must not 
escape.’ 

Together the men rushed forth and dashed along the rt^ads, and in a few days’ space 
arrived at the river. (115) tidal threw out his pickets in the battlefield by the river® 
and at the hour of eight o’clock Eamapati arrived. When tidal cried aloud and said : 

‘ Young man, hear my words. In what region did your birth, occur ? Where did you 
assume mortal form ?'“ I ask of you, my fine fellow, to what country are you going ? ’ 

(120) Then Rama planned a stratagem, and spake words of guile, ‘ In the west country 
was I horn, and there I assumed mortal form. A horse merchant I am, to sell horses am 
I going. I have heard of a market for horses, to sell a horse am I going to Mahoba.’ 

Then tidal cried aloud, ‘ Merchant, hear my words. (125) At dawn, even at break 
of day, when the chariot of the sun comes forth, I shall make way for you; after that, 
if you please, go on to Mahoha.’ 

> Baj’rangx means literally ‘thou whose body is the thunderbolt,* Compare Virgil’s duo fidmina belli Setpiadee 

* ^uray, broke into the tent. 

* pSfd —the frontier country, pSfatyd is an inhabitant of the aame. 

* ChkafS —picked, eelected. 

' SlhS was the son of Alhfi’s sister ; L&khan was nephew of Jaichand, King of Kanauj. The others were all sons of 
Sayyid Tilhan MiySn of Benares. 

* 8ar*mueh =« tamuchd. 

^ The root dSr or dydr is explained as meaning ' to leam.’ 

* llalkhftn was the first oousin of AlhS and ffdaL His fief was at Sink, east of the Dhastn. He bore the brunt of 
the Ghanhln’s first attack and was then killed. His death is referred to in verse 162, below, so that Alhft cannot properly 
refer to him here os hit brother. Who else can be referred to, I do not know, 

* Iflircia, usually entrenchments, here means outposts or pickets. Compare specimen III, verse 89 
» DiiOffUir s ditdntar .- jal^nau m yatima. 
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With angry talk they wrangled, and fierce waxed the war of words. Right well did 
Udal admonish, but he of Gwalior heeded not. Each learned to know the other in the 
battlefield by the river. 

(130) With a mocking laugh spake tidal, ‘ Uncle, hear my words. Because of 
smiting one boy, you have come and planned such a scheme.’ 

With a mocking laugh spak(‘ ItAm/i, ‘ Udal, hear my words. You may speak a 
million times, but I shall not Ix'od, and will .‘seize and bring away the Lady Padmini.’ 

On liearing these words, Tidal gnaned his palm (in rage and cried),^ ‘ To the 

defiance, and to Swanilsnr, from whom sprung Pithaura It ay.® East and west, and 
north and south, were ravaged the four regions; east and west, and north and soutli, 
was lieard the tramp of Bendnla’s hoofs. As far as Jagannath and GhurmuhS did I 
smite ; I held the fair at Bafesar ; Ramfvsar of Setnhandh 1 smote, even unto Lanka did 
1 take tribute.'’ (140) The stream of the Narbada I hanked nj), so that it turned and 
flowed we.stwards * If to such a man’s mother'’you should s])eak as you have done, then 
were it a shame J'or me to live.’ 

The £ingry talk increased, and fierce waxed tlic war of ivords. TJie siicred blade u'as 
dniwn at the river side, in a torrent of liattle was jdic'd flic sword.” Under the seimitar- 
blows gushed out jets of blood, the swords raised the dust.' 

(145) Fighting elephants as they were cut down fell to the earth ; troops of horses 
fell;” there ■were riders without arms, and horses nithout noses;” eli'jiliauls lost tlu'ir 
trunks, the host yelled in agony.'” The heads uhich were wont to be tied with snlTron 
iurhaiis, and to he dressed with (itinr and sweet oil,” those very heads were rolling on 
the earth, while shield and sword clashed all around. (150) During the slaughter of the 
night day ajipearcd, and during the day’s lighting evening cann; on. 

llamfipati held to every inch of ground, but his iiickets tliat were stationed there 
gave way.” Urging on his elephant he came out into the forefront of the hatlleficld. 

Rdnmpati .—A trumpery servant who would slay, and so bring together the sins 
of a lifetime P’'* If there be my match in the ranks of Mahoha, let him come forward 
in the hattlotiold.” (155) Urging on Bendula, Alba’s younger brother came to the 
front. 


' Oddi = gaduh^ti, tho luvlni of the IkiikI 

* SoJnSivara was the j)aiMe of Pnttiirflj’n {Pithaurft’B) lather. He mled at Ajmei. 

* Jajfrauoftth is the teniiile of Puii in Oiissa OhurmiihS is said to be a fabulous country where the people have Iiorse’s 
faces Batftsftr is tho woll-kiiown town in Agia district, fanious for its hoi-se-f.ur. Setubandh is tho line of leefs iouiing 
Capo Comorin to Ceylon, At Cajio Comorin there is a temple of Siva MalieSvoro. Lanka is Coylon. 

< I do not know to what legend tins refers 

‘ I,e. Padmini She was really his nmtornal aunt. Jalanl iorjanani 

» llegai-ding tho use of the name Shagavati for a sword, see note to specimen III, verse 14. Uir is a torrent, a stream. 
Compare verse 16‘d 

t StrZhi is a kind of two-edged sword, said to bo named after the place of its manufacture. Sdjd means a babbling 
torrent. 

* Chinid is a kind of fighting elephant. SutnmSr = comjiames, rows. 

* ThuhhuTt — a snout, a faoc. 

11 Jdavgal is esplainod as a kind of elephant, and bhatufar as his trunk. Kardh is a ci-y of pain. 

»' Kutamahani is a turban dyed red with saffron {hvsum). 

1 * Here ghAl = morcha. 

’» ‘ A tmmpoiy servant' is literally ‘ a servant of a seer *.e. one whose wages is only a seer of food a day. Bijhaviai 
ss oollects i dwikh = d6ih, 

Birdl = match, equal 
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tfdal.—'Kara am I, the leader of this camp, and of this host the chief.^ I am your 
■matcli in the ranks of Malioha, therefore am I come forward in the battlefield. 

Looking at him from heel to head, (Rama said) ‘ Son Tfdal, hear my words. Send 
your elder brother to the front, who may ])e able to withstand my steel.’ 

(ICO) With a mocking laugh spake tidal, ‘Uncle, hear my "words. One elder 
brother is the Thunderbolt of War, wdio takes not bis sword in his liand.* The second 
elder brolber of mine was he of Sirsa, w'ho.so head yon cut off and carried away.® Now I 
am fulh-grown, I am the eldest, able to witlisiand your sUad.’ 

When llamS gave answer unto him, ‘ Son Udal, heur my words. (105) Take the 
first cast of the invelin, if so l)e that vo\i have nnv desire for ]if(^ left in vou 

Then gave answer Udal, ‘ Uncle, hear my w'ords. From your dnvls 1 shall eseajie. 
My turn comes after yours.’ 

Braiuli.sliing the javelin Sanichar, and resting on llu' fro)it of tl;e liowdah,® llama 
pounal blows oii Ids forehead, hut Bela ever turned tlie jtoinl.® (170) Udal advanced to 
make his .salute, wifli a cloud of dust Hying behind him,’ Tbe. conntcnance of Rama 
willieis'd Ills fac(' hccaine dim, his jaws fell.'' 

lifwMpali.—A's a hoy, 1 nev(w missed my cast with a straw arrow, lull, now at llie 
river sich' J have miss(!d my cast with (he javelin.’' An evil day lias come lor Delhi, 
when m\ wea]Jon lias jilayed m(‘false.”’ A second liar of iron he hrandisbed, a hard 
nut for an enemy to crack;" (175) he intended (o strike on the ehest, ])ut Udal had 
learned fj-oin jugglers the aid of fence.’® Forcibly he smot(‘ with llie bar, hut Udal 
warded it otf with liis shield. 

Wlien again Udal cried, ‘ Uncle, hear my words After your turn was over, you 
gave a si'coiid })hnv, the third turn is mine,’® Led us fence before th(‘ liost (each i)i his 
turn) as a well is w'orked by the seekers for water."* (180) Then gave llama answer, 

‘ Udal, lu’ar my words. What, have you conned a ])otcnt charm, or lotariied how' to avert 
a dart r'® Right well I smote you at the river side, yet not a wound njipeared on your 
body.’ 

Vdal. —I have not couned a poteut ebarm, nor liave I learned to avert a dart. Your 
darts are of raw iron, and you liavc not paid tlie smith hi.s price. (185) Tlic son of a low- 

' / (hri, this bust, ih alnii a play on the name <tf AlhS’s son, Itial oi Indal. 

® Tins IB Allift lie had a magic aword wiiich nom- could ■withstand, and which, in the KfijpQt Brnse of fair ]>lay, lio only 
uaed on extieuic occaaiona, 

* This is Malkhfin S«? note to verwo 111 ahoie. 

* 8<iwahi IB an iron dart or javelin In those pocniB, it is a piindonoi with cacli thnnipiuii to offer the first itiow to his 
opponent It uRually happens that, as heic, the villain is allowed two ot three free shots, and llun Ihe hero walks in and wins 
Ldh ~ deaire, hope. 

‘ Santchar, or Saturn, waa the name of 1 i1h javelin Ramil, of coum-, was on an elephant Paftyd is the front of the 
howdah. Ydf — a ic»t, a support. 

* Bfle was said to possess the powem of a witch. Barahar/ = warding off. 

1 Agahan — aguman, in front. 

" JfiaviSr — dimmed. 

* Bar — a boy, a child. Sarai is a toy arrow made of narpal, a kind of reod-grass Utich^y = I mlssod 

Udati = an unlucky or evil day. 

*' Sihar — a crowbar, a bar of iron. The second half of the line is literally, ‘ having given the boiled rice of adamant.’ 

' The idea U that the bar was so hard that adamant was soft as boiled rice in comparison with it 

** Hem again we have a foreign word tajtoiz treated as a verb. 

“ Usorl, lit.‘completed.' 

** EhiU^al is from the root kMl, with the J shortened to i as it is in the antepcnullimete. 

® KaruwS is the name of a charm ; the root harSr s= to ward off (by magical means or otherwise). 
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born mother are you, a good-for-nothing was your father.^ In your childhood you got no- 
butter to eat, in your wrist there is no strength.® Withstand my darts, which were made 
by order of Raja Parmal; if from my darts you do escape, then you may go home and 
anew celebrate your birth.® 

tTdnl then brought his horse to a distance, and laying on Mother Earth the burden 
of his task (exclaimed),* (190) ‘ 0 Mighty God, Maniya Deo, O Honour of the Chandela 
Raja. O Mother Bela, at ray right hand be thou, the spouse of Prince Brahmajit.’ 

He on the one side J'rom his hand discharged the dart, and it lodged in his rival’s 
chest.® On the other side fell Rama on the field, where the double blow had lighted.®^ 
The enemy fled, a disordered rabble, none stopped to tie his loosened turban.® 


* W5chh& = 6ehhA, low, dfhpicable : l5da — low, ffieru, inBignificunl, feeble. 

* KthichS = fahiichS. Hxhay is the neg^ative verb substautive. 

’ The chhafki is the feast held on the suth day after the birth of a child The meaning U that if Bftmipati does escape, 
be may consider that he has passed through death and been born again. 

* Khabhdr, burden. What is meant is that }ie invoked Mother Earth. It is noteworthy that the emplojmeak of 
as a meaninglesfl prefix ie common in the dialects of the wandering tribes, often celled ' Gipsies,' of India, Bee Yoh XI, 

* Ya ~ here, opposed to Aioa, there. Tiafidn, to beat, smite. 

* DuhSld =: double. Tbelblow was double, as it was both natural and lupematuiah 
^ Han-ban as oonfused. disordered. 
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KUNDRT of HAMIRPUR. 

Kundrl is spoken in tlio extreme iiortb-e.xst of tlie Tlamirpnr district, on the left 
l)ank of tiu^ river Ken, hy somo 11,000 ])('ople. It is also spoken on tlie riy^lit bank of 
the same river, in ilio Banda dislrici. Immediately to its north lies the Tirhari of the 
southern hank of the Jumna, which is a mixture of Ba'^heli and Bundeli, and which has 
been described under the head of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp ld2 fl.), Kundri is 
a similar mixture, hut it differs on the two sides of tin* Ken. On tlie rii^ht, or east, side 
like the other dialects used in Banda, it is based on Bai^hcll and is mixed ■with Bundeli. 
An account of this form of Kundvl will bo found in Vol, VI, pp. lo^ ff. On tbo 
left, or west, bank of the Keii, it is much more influenced by the Biindrdi spoken in the 
rest of Hamirpur, and i.s based on that dialect, with a inixinre of Bai^hrdi. As a whole, 
Kundri may bo considered to ho an extension of Tirhari f.owards flic south up the lower 
course of the Ken, 

The nature of this liroken dialect will be evident from the first few sentences of the 
Parable of the Prodij^al Son given lielow. It will he seen that the verbs follow Bundeli 
in the formation and use of the past tense, except in the case of rnhat, wore, whicli is 
Bagheli. On the other hand the postpositions, m^, in, and kd, to, are Baghbli, and so 
is the form mwdrb, mine, although the tormiiiatiuri b is Bundeli. Tlie general structure 
of the sentimccs is tliroughout pure Bundeli, with the tyjncal usi' of the agent case 
before the past tenses of transitive verbs, which is unknown to Baghell. The word 
idm^rd for ‘ son ’ may he noted. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundElI (KUNpRi) Dialect. (District, Hamirpur.) 

t ff wwfT if I ^ ^ > 

mil ft ijtft ftw flu ft ftf I m I ira '3 t-^ 

iruft ^ ffe ^ I ^71 St ^ TW ^rra^T-sr ftr-f 

gw-ff w lift I iff iT-% ifnft w ift ^ II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

I manal-ke dwi luni'‘fa rahai. Uh-ma-sc hal“ke*ne bap-ae 

One man’of two sons were. Them-in-froni the-younger-by father-to^ 

kaho, ‘o*r6 bap, dhan-ma-se jo mwaro liisa hoy so 

it-ioas-said, ‘ 0 father^ wealth-in-from what my share may-he that 

mohai dai-rakli.’ Tab uh-ne uh-ka ap“n6 dhan biit 

to-me give-away.' Then him-by him-to his-own wealth having-divided 

dao. Bahut din na bhayb ki hal‘kc lamTa-ng bahut 

was-given. Many days not were that the-yomger son-by much 

jor-kai mulak-ma chala-gao, Hui suhad*pan-mi 

collected-having a{-foreign)-country4n went-away. There licentiousness-in 
rah-ke ap'no paisa kho-dad. 

remaitied-having his-own pice was-squandered. 
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nibhatja of jalaun. 

Although the main language of Jalaun is good Bund&li in the east corner of that 
district, on the south bank of the Jamna, we find a dialect locally known as Nihhat-ta, 
which is a continuation of the Tirhm of Hamirpur, found along the banks of the same 
river. It is spoken by about 10,200 people. 

Like Tirhari this riverain dialect is a mixture of Bagholi and BundSll. Tirharl is 
certainly based on the former of these tongues, but Nibhatta, which, being further west* 
is more in the Bundeli country, might fairly be classed with either. A few' lines of a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will bo a sufficient example. Note how the 
language struggles between twq idioms. There arc Bagheli past tenses like kahmu he 
said, dihis, he gave, which require the subject in the nominative case, and yet here it is 
(as in Bundeli) in the case of the Agent. Alongside of these Baghbli forms note the 
pure Buud&li hate^ they were. 

Nibhatta is the last of those broken dialects which wt; meet as we go west. 

Besides this Bagh&li infection, traces are also to be seen of the Kanauji, spoken in 
Oawnpore on the other side of the river. Such is wa-ne, by him. 


5 y 


Toi» XX* rxitr x. 
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BundEli (Nibhatta) Dialect. ‘^(District, Jalaun.) 

ft TO I TOr-% 

* ©V 

ftr f TOi TO-S-% ftr ft^ # f ft i ^-ir 

C\ 

g»r-^ ^ f?[Traf I TfTT ilff ftf ftJI 5IfJ|fT 

f® ^ ?T ^ »ifTO I tsref <i4flnif l - ff 

■w ^ » 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kisi ad'mi-kS do lai^ka hate. Un-ml-se chh6t5-n5 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-'younger-by 


bapu-s6 

kahasi 

/ 

ki, 

‘ he bapu, dhan-mS-se 

jo m6r hissa 

hoy 

ihe-father-fo 

he-said 

that) 

‘ 0 father, wealth-in-from 

what my share 

may-be 

s5 hamin 

deo.’ 

Tab 

wa-n§ un-ko dhan 

bit 

dihis. 

that 

to-tne 

give.' 

Then 

him-by them-to wealth 

having-divided 

he-gave. 

Bahut 

din 

nah¥ 

bit§ 

ki chho^a larta 

sab kuohh 

jama 

Many days 

not 

passed 

that the-younyer son 

all anything collected 

kar-ko 

dur 

d5s 

chala-gahis. Wahl bad-xuall-mS dih 

khois, 

made-ha/t>ing 

a-far 

country 

went-away. There licentiousness-in days 

he-lost) 


ap^na dhftn uyft’dehis. 
his^own wealth he^s^uandered. 
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bhadaurt or T&WARGARHT. 

The head-quarters of the Bhadawar Bajputs consist of the country on both sides of 
the river Chambal, where it forms the northern boundary of the State of Gwalior. Here 
also, in the TOwargarli District of Gwalior, are the head-quarters of the Tomar Rajputs. 
The language spoken in this tract is known as Bhadauri or (in TSwargarh) Towargarhl. 
Under whichever name it is known it is the same,—a form of Bundell which is con¬ 
siderably mixed with the Braj Bhakha spoken in Agra. It varies slightly from place to 
place, being naturally more and more infected with Braj as we go north. 

The coimtiy in which Bhsidaurl is spoken may bo described as follows. It is spoken 
over nearly the whole of the main portion of the Gwalior State, It thus extends over a 
much larger tract than the Bhadawar country proper. It runs down the centre of the 
State from the Chambal to the border of the old China Agency, having Braj Bhakha and 
Harauti to its west, and Pawari BundSll to its oast. To the south it merges into Maiwi. 
In Agra it is spoken in the south of the district in the tract bordering on the Chambal. 
In Mainpuri it has a few speakers in the Kharka tract on the hanks of the Jamna to the 
south-west of the District. In Etawah it is spoken in the tract between the Jamna and 
the Chambal, and across the latter river. The number of speakers is roughly estimated" 
as follows;— 

Gwalior . .......... 1,000,000 

Agra . . 250,000 

Mainpan . . ..... . 8,000 

Etawah... ....... 55,000 

Total . 1,313,000 

It will be sufldcient to give specimens from Gwalior and Agra. The Bhadauri of the 
other two districts does not difEer. It may he mentioned that Bhadauri is not spoken in. 
Jalaun, although the dialect was wrongly entered in the Rough List of Languages spoken 
in that district. The so-called Bhadauri^of Jalaun is ordinary Bundeli. 

The following account of the dialect is based on the specimens. 

The system of prOllllllCifttiOli fluctuated. Au occurs as often as d, and ai, as a. 
In the same sentence wo often find the same word spelt both ways, e.g. mdro and mdrau. 
As in the Bundeli of Jalaun we meet curious changes of other vowels, e.g. bauhat, many, 
for bahut (cf. Jalaun buhat) ; rehat for rahaf, remaining ; kih for kahi, having said. 

In the case of consonants, there is a strong tendency to contraction, as in Jdntu, 
knowing, for jdn“tu. This is specially noticeable in the case of the letter r. Por 
•instance— 


Instead of 

we have 

J 

chakarafit servants 

chdkann. 

pof^dis, a far country 

paddda. 

bariaan, years 

baaaan. 

awrati, memory 

autth 

mdt^nau, to strike 

mdnnau. 

mdr^tu, striking 

mdttu. 

doing 

katfw. 


fot. a, PAwr I. ‘ ' 8 T 2 
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In the case of nOUllS strong forms usually end in m or 6, e.g. sahdrau, help. The 
oblique form as usual ends in e. As elsewhere in Bundell, strong nouns of relationship 
and some others end in d, which is not changed in the oblique singular or nominative 
plural. Thus we have— 

Nom Sing, Obi. Sing. Nom. Plar. Obi. Plur. 

laf*kd, a son lar-^kd lar^kd lar“kan. 

ghord, a horse ghdra ghord ghbran. 

In one instance the oblique form in e has a plural in E. It is hamdri (not hamdrS) 
do bachchd hat^ we have two cubs. 

The influence of Braj (or perhaps Kanauj!) is noticeable in the optional employment 
of a weak termination, w, of nouns. Thus jwdhu, an answer; mdttii or mdtta, striking ; 
mattuy dying ; kattu, doing ; Jdntu, knowing. 

There is the usual instrumental singular in an, as in hhukhan, by hunger. The post¬ 
position of the accusative-dative is k^ or hu. In other respects thcj declension follows 
standard Bundeli, due allowance being made for pronunciation. 

In the pronOHriB, the influence of Braj has brought into use the form hd or haM for 
* I,’ as well as mS or mat. So also, besides the usual Bund§li forms {ttmidrb and timdb)t 
we have tihdrb, meaning ‘ thy ’ or ‘ your.’ ‘ Me ’ is mbi, corresponding to standard 
Bund^i mbe. As in Jalaun, ‘ bo’ and ‘ she’ are ha, ohl. hd or ha, plural he, obi. bin. 
‘ This ’ is ja, ji or je. Jpaye is an oblique plural meaning ‘ own.’ 

The word for ‘ what ’ is the Braj kahd, obi. kdhe. 

In vorbs, we have the Braj hau, I am, and (very common) hb, was. The initial h 
of the auxiliary verb is often dropped, so that we have forms like khdt-at, they eat; 
khdti-au, you (fcm.) eat; nd-b, he was not; rehat-e, they were living; and det-ye (for 
dei-e), they were giving. 

There is an interesting survival of an old neuter form in chdhau, instead of oJidhau, 
it was wished (by him), i.e. he wished. In other respects the conjugation of the verb 
shows no divergencies from standard Bunddli, unless we consider as such wawaw# for 
mandwi, ‘ let us celebrate.’ » 

The only other point to note is that ji is often used for the conjunction ‘ that ’ after 
verbs of saying, instead of ki, ke or kat 
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fw I'? I ^ ^rc^-sRf fm ^ri-jif «rni-^ i 

ftRT ?rT^ '?tT?irr vr# hrt %-»r^ Rf ?r ^ ^tsara-if 

SJ 

NPi^ ftni ^ I 'TRf ^fw ^ I ^ Nraw 

^ ?m-5^ TR ^ I StfT-%* T^ T?5f ?pft’ I «IT-% 
W3*t-^ I 7R #% ftr Hft €'5 
I Vr^R an-^ Jfl ^ I #% ^ 

^ fW »lt ■?, ^ ftR ^ 

?Bt3[ ^ ^ snff ^nrt i ^ »m ff i ?fi>i-% ffnt 

^ «S^, it TRH^T-^ ^ HTtJt gpTOt ft I it 

fimit WRIT ^rf?% ^nff i Ht^: ^rawl wrarr Ttf^? iR i ?iTf- 
%' ^ ^TRIT R'R '^-»I^ I ara 

^ fti-R 7R ^ 5nwr ^-€f ws ^ ^ 

g^Rnft I TR. ^TRiT-’t ^rit ^rar if fimif ^ ^ 

^ fWTT^ ^-if ifR?^ 5ni I STRR 

NUR ^RR-^ «Bft ^-sff iRra 5ErTir ^-«f q^fRr 

^ ^ RW^ I 1R wi ftR^ ’iN ^ 11^ JRR I aiT 

^(T«ifT-^ f<sT-# 3 rr ?Twt-% ( ^ ifr^ fttr-if i ^ 

R^r '5Tf^R »ift ^ II 

m ’SR ^ ’^RT RR-if if I aw R Wf RT-R fe^rf 

* 

itIfR TR RR*f RtRjff-if fRR-if ftl RfTT ^TSr-Rhw 

^-Tft-% I RT-% Rrif fair rtrt ^-r RR-R^-iff 

^ in»ff4 I ^-ff RIR-R if RTfl Rff^ ^ I RI-^ 
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^ ^ ^ I Tw ^-ir »iT-^ 

^nwivi I »w 5(t ^nwT-% 35if 5?^ I ^ gm-n firrft 

^T ’<irTj-'»T i ^ fimft wm ar i wi-% ^ 

%ftl%-aRf at ^ ^ '«(^ am % KiT ^if ajilOo^ 

^ ^ ai^lg j t I 5iT-^ €T-ff ijat TOt^ €t 

gar^ aan^ ^ aa? ftrarf ^ ^ ftrafr ftwTa:-aRT a^arraift-alf 
ftianafl I ^-af at^ atratr-^ aift tar ^ afat 1 ^ # aj^ 
XIX-S' %ajgaitfxiat7tTf%i ^at #amTat ^ ajftR XTT ^ 
atT4:-% €t aft ^-at^ fattfr-^ apiai at^ % l aa^ fasfr-^ 
arr^-% I arrx: aitt atrag-ft fait atft^ n 
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Speoimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

4 


Khu M'mi-kS 

dwai 

lar'ka 

he. 

Luh*r§ 

lar‘k&-n5 

ap^nd 

A-eertain man-of 

two 

8on» 

were. 

The-younger 

son-by 

his-own 

bap -80 kahi, 

‘ dada, 

haraaro 

hisa 

d&u,’ Dou 

lar*kan-k8 

hi8d 

father-to it-ioas-said, 

* fathert 

my 

share 

gioe* Both 

the-sons-to 

shares 

ka4’daau 

ba-ke 

bap-ne. 

Phir luh'rau 

lar'ka 

ap*n6 

havvng-maUe-were-gicen 

their 

father-by. 

Then the-younger son 

his-own 


mal le-gau, aur paddes chalo-gaO, aur anyau*m6 ap'nl 

property took^ and foreign-country went-away, and had-licing-in his-otan 


sig 

jama 

bahai-dai. 

Ba-ke 

pas 

kachhu 

ua rahau. Bt 

all property 

squandered. 

Sim-of 

near 

’ anything 

not remained. There 

barau 

akal 

parau, aur barau 

tang- 

dukhi bon 

lagau. Thakur-k? 

great 

famine 

felli and very 

distressed to-be 

he-began. A-rich-man-to 

rahua 

rahan 

lagau. 

Ba-ne 

suara 

khetan-mi 

charaun-kS bhejau. 

a-slave 

to-live 

he-began. 

Him-by 

swine 

field-in 

to-graze he-was-senf. 

Tab 

ba-ne 

chahau 

ki 

' P^t 

bhari-leu 

bhus khai-k?.’ 

Then 

him-by 

it-was-desired that ‘ 

belly 

I-may-fill 

hmka having-eaten. * 


Kau ad'mi-ne ba-k5 saharau nai daau. Bi-n6 soohau aur 

Any man-by him-to help not mas'-given, Sim-by it-toas-thought and 


kahaUj 

^ mere 

bap-ke 

hit gall6 

ad'm'i 

hai, aur 

sib 

kachhu 

it-was-said, * my 

father-of 

here many 

men 

are, and 

all 

something 

khat 

piat-hai, 

aur kou 

sudhg 

ann 

nahi khat. 

Hah 

bhukhan 

eating drinking-are, and some 

moreover 

food 

not eat. 

I 

by-hunger 

mattu 

hail. 

HS ap*n6 

bap-ke 

hit 

ohalau aur 

kahau, “ hS 

perishing 

am. 

I my-own 

father-of 

here 

go and 

say 

, »/ 


tiharo aur Pan^mSsur-kau barau papi jan'ino hau; hS tihard lar'kft 

of-thee and Ood-of great sinner^ born am; I thy eon 

kakibe jogi n^i; moi ap*nc cbakar rakhi-l6u."' MahS-sl 

to-he-called ft ammot; me thy-ovm eervant keep.'** Thence 

oJiali-ki ba lar*ka ap*n5 bap-k€ hit ai-gaau. Jab bap-ng 
ctarted-having that boy hi^own father-qf here arrived. When the-father-by 
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lar*ka dSkhau diirai-t^, tab bap bbajau, aur lar*ka« lfr*ki 

9on was’seen distance’from, then the-fathe)' ran, and son tahen^havinff 

cbhati-sS lagai-la6, aur puch'karO. Tab lar*ka-ne kabi, 
the-lreast-to he-applied, and he-toas-kissed. Then the-son-by it-was-said, 

‘ kakka, h§ tihS,ro aur Pan*mesuT-kau barau papi ban; aur tibarg 
* father, I of-thee and Qod-of great sinner am; and thy 
cbal-chalan-kau md-ini koii bat nai.’ Halai 

oonduct-of me-in any thing {in-any'respect) is-not.' Thereupon 

bap-ne ap‘no cbakann-sau kahi, ‘ja-kau ghar-ts 

thefathei'-by his-own serrants-to it-was-said, ‘ thi8{-per8on)-for the-housefrom 

posakaT lyaO, aur liath-mB mudariya aur plw-mi juti pahara.au; 

clothes bring, and hand-in a-ring and feet-in shoes p^tt; 

ham turn sib*r6 kbay aur khusi manamS. Ja lar“ka'kau 

we {and-)you all-together eat and merriment let-make. This son-of 

phir-kl jauam bhaau-hai; aur khoau, phir-ktl milau-hai/ Aur siban-ni 

again birth become-has; and was-lost, again obtained-is.’ And all-hy 

gbar"kin-ne bari khusi mani. 

the-members-qf-the-family-by great pleasure loas-enjoyed. 

Ba-kban ba>kau barau bbaiya har-me lio. Jab ba ap'no 
'At-that-time hie elder brother Jield-in was. When he his-own 

ghar-kS dhigl pShachi gaau, tab up‘ne ad'mi-s^ bulai-kl 

house-of near arrived-having went, then his-own man-from called-having 

pbcbhl ji, ‘ kaha cbaubal-bauhal bui-rabi-hai ? ’ Ba-ne kabi 

it-was-askcd that, ‘ what merry-making is-going-on ? ’ Sim-hy it-was-said 

ki, ‘ tihare kaka aur luli'ro bhaiyu-ne ai-gaye-ki khusi mani-hai. 

that, ‘ thy father and yo'unger brother-by arrival-of pleasure is-being-enjoyed. 

Kahe-t® bap-nS phir-ki laPka ikhin dekbau.’ Ja-pai kachhu 

Because father-by again this son eyes-with loas-seen.' This-on somewhat 

dukhiay-ki ba ap'ne ghar-mS na gaau. Tab bap-nl ai-k§ 

sorry-being he his-own house-in not went. Then the-father-hy come-hamng 

ba-kaO sam*jhaau. Tab j6ihe lar“ka-ne bap-sau jwabu daau, 

him-to it-was- 1 'emonstrated. Then the-elder son-by father-to reply wotS-giren, 

‘ dekhau, muddat-tS tihari s6wa hau kattu-haii, aur 'kab*-hS tibari bat 

‘ see, long-sinoe thy service I doing-am-, and ever-even thy word' 

na d&ri. Tum-nS chbadam-ki kauri khelib§-k8 na da¥, aur 
not avoided. Thee-hy a-chhaddm}-qf cowries sporting-for not were-gwen, cmd 

cbali kaha-hai, ja-sg ham ap*yi sang‘kin d6te aur 

(/) it-has-been-said* whieh-tcith I my-own to-friends I-might-hoive-given and 

k 

1 A chhadsm i» ft denominAtiea of money,ssix dSm* or eis twenty-fifths of ft pioesabout nixteeu cowriw or a qiutrttFr 
of a farthing. 

* I am unable to mtftrpret rirtZf irai<f may mean either' what' or *iaid.* Instead of chalt, we shoulcl^ 

expect some word like oAUrf, a goat. 
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khusi manaute. Ja-n6 yS-h? dhan sig*rau bar*bad# 

pleasure might-have-enjoyed. Whom-by ihus-even voealth all squandered 
kar-daau, so lar*ka tura-kS pyarau lagau, bai libai-laye, aur 

has-been-made, that son thee-to beloved became, him {you-)brought, and 

sib'ri simar-kau bh6pachari-kau jimaau.’ Bap-nS 

the-entire collection-J'or brotherhood-for a-feast-has-heen-made' The-J^ather-by 

jethe lar“ka-sS kahi, ‘Lam tn-sabg rabg-haT; aur jo-kachbu 

the-elder son-to it-was-said, ‘J thee-with living-am; and whatever 


ghar-me Lai 

dhanu 

so sib 

tSrau 

bai; 

aur 

ja lok-charaj 

mci’au 

house-in is 

wealth 

that all 

thine 

is ; 

and 

this practice 

mine 

ebiya 

rah 

chaH-ai-hai, 

jb 

tere 

luh're 

bhaiya-kau 

j)hiri-kai 

{in-) this-kind-of 

path 

going-on-is, 

that 

thy 

younger 

hrother-of 

again 


ianani bbaau-Lai; kliOau-bhaau, pbiri-kS uau-Lai; jai ko jantu- 

birth beconie-has; lost-hecame, again come-has; comc-along, who knowing 

ho ki awego ? ’ 

was that he-would-come ? ’ 


voit. It) FAsa I. 
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^ ^-11 I fifsn fSm fm- 

finrre i ^ «i[ft ^ wg*f 

ftif 1 g*f ’iilrai ilT arw-fi ^rff i ^ xw ^- 

^ iren: % I <jfr gjT ^ ^ 

Tfi^ I fipirre ^-Tft-% i f»R ^- 

^ ^ I ?Pi g»r flfpn- 

Tt ftr snff I ^ ^ I IP! 

«irff ftr ^Ifr ^ srrif i ^T|f»raf-% ^ fv ^ 

fW ^ht^-seT si|-^ 'ir^t ^ ^ grgr «irrarr4ir TR TUT 

^ I jihis ^ i fii’iPT I ^ 

?Pf wi»it ^HTT ^ TW I fSuT ^gfii<if4 f ^ ftr 

^ Tm TPT ^-t i ^-IT ^ ft-»ri i 

lx^ ^ ^ '5IT I wffft «rarT ¥ I % wi- 

% ^ ^ ¥ I t ’PST ^ ^nrfit-ff ftr ^ ’C I €t gii '«t^ ^ 

igHiTi ^ I iw ■% ’ipj^ »w-ir 3ti»r-^ ftr ^mr >(11 1 

^ ^ ^ I ^- 9 % I 99f-f 'wf ^ ^ t 

ftpi% I ?w iHtgPml ^^9nr-t ?n:9PP9flr 9n9rr-* ftuf 

-ftnrra-9W 1 €t % ^ww4f ^ 9rc-^ 1 i i h^9 T mr 

TlhiT-% 9m-9ff #It *i f^^TT^t I ?w Hh^Praf-^ fSir 9 ^- 
9!t ft wraftt-fT I ftiT 9-91 »iCTt-ir ^ lit I ^fWt ^ifM^ ^nr? 
^T5t tJ% »nft I ipa^pff ^*«9t-fr 9rft l*i 

9*1 9T5^lff Tlflft -p: *tt I UW 91-% %-9t^ I UW if% | 

'ftnt wlzt I 99%t HJK-fff 99t *nft I % |t9I 99% 99 9% I 
•fl%-9T 9rf% 9T%t ft 91% k 
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Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

KahS ek gauJi‘dua aur gauli*dximya rShat-e. £k dina bin 

Certain one jackal and a-ahe-jackal living-were. One day thoae 

doun-kD khtib pias lagi. Tab gauliMuniyl-nfe gauh^ua-sS 

tioo’to ven'y-great thirst waa-felt. Then . the-she-jackaUby the-Jackal-to 

kahi, ‘cbalo, ham turn pani piyi; turn kou kaliani kgh 

it-was-aaid, ‘ come, I {and-)you water let-drink; you any atory to-tell 

]aiit”ho kc nahl ? BahS 0 k chit6-ki bhatar hai. JTo turn kahanl 

know or not ? There one leopard-ot^ den ia. If thou a-atory 

kahi jant-hau, tau chite-ki bhatar-pai pani milegau; bauhat 

to-fell doat-know, then the-leopard-of den-neai' water wtll-he-yot ,* cery-yreat 

pias lag-rahi-hai.’ Bin doun-ne halal chal-daau, aur pani-ks 

thirat ia-being-felV Those two-hy thereupon it-was-gone, and water-of 

thaur pauh^che. Tab gauh‘duuiy5 boll, ‘ turn kahanl jant-ho ki 

place they~a^rived“at‘ Then the-ahe-jackal said, * you a-atory knowing-are or 

nahl ? ’ Aur chite-ne un . doun-kau dekhi-laau. Tab gauhMua-ng 

not ? ’ And the-leopard-by those two-to if-waa-aeen. Then the-jachal-by 

kahi ki, ‘ mohi deh-ki sutti kaohhu naT rahi.’ 

it-waa-aaid that, 'my body-of sense any not {haa-)remained* 
Gauh'duniya-ne kahi ki, ‘ tau hm kahe-kau tliarhe-hau ? Paul 
The-ahe-jackal’by it-waa-aaid that, 'you here why-for atanding-are T Water 
pi-leu, aur ap*ne pur'kha kaka-so ram-ram karO.’ 

drink, and your-own venerable uncle-to 3dm-Mdm{—obeisance) do.* 

Gauh-dua pani pian lag-gaau. Jab pani pi-k§ sutto 

The-jachal water to-drink began. When water having-drunk refreshed 

hau-gaau, tab kalanS, ‘ kaka, ram-ram.’ Phir gauh*duniyS-ti 

became, then proaperiiy-was-wished ,' ‘ uncle, Edm-Ram* Then the-ahe-jackal-to 
laut-kl kahi ki, ‘ tu-S pani pi-lai, aur tu-G 

havingcreturned it-was-said that, ‘you-alao water drink, and you-also 

kar-lai.’ Pani pi-kai ba-u sutti ho-gai. Tab 

eitemnce make* Water hxe\ng*drwik sheHsleo refreshed became. Then 

ton IX, rAET 1. g ^ j 
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pur*kha-s§ kahi, ‘ merS ghar chalau. HamarS do baohcha 

the-venerable-one-to it-waa-saidi ‘ my houae-to come. Of-ua two young-onea 

hai, jfi gauh^dua kahat-hai, “ baohcha m6re hai; ” be baohcha, 
are) thia jackal saying-ia, the-young-onea mine are;^’ those young-onea, 

h8 kah*ti-h5 ki, “in6r§ hai.” So turn chalau aur sujhai-deu.’ 

JT aaying-am that, mine are'' Therefore you come and 8ettle{-the-diapute)* 
Tab chit6-ng ap^ne man-mi jan-lai ki, ‘ mgrau kam 

Then the-leopard-by hia-own mind-in it-waa-conjeetured that, ‘ my business 

ban-goau, charS khai-laiho ; merau kain ban-jaihai.’ Baha-si 

ia-done, all-the-four l-ahall-eat-up; my buaineaa mll-be-done.' There-from 

chaig, ap'ng thaur-pai aye be sig*re. Tab gauh^duniya 

they-atarted, their-own place-to came those all. Then ihe-she-Jackal 

gauh‘dua-8i boli, ‘ lar^kan-kau kaka-ke dhi^ libay-lau, so be 
the-jackal-to said, * the-young-onea uncle-of near bring, so he 
samajh-ki taisd ^ kar-ds.* Gauh‘dua dar-pan-kg mari 

underatood-having like-that does.* The-jackal{-by) fear-of through 

bhitar-sg bahar-kau mSh na dikhao. Tab gauh'duniya-ng kahi 

inaide-from outaide-to face not waa-ahowed. Then the-ahe-jackal-by it-waa-aaid 

ki, * bachchan-k8 hS lyauti-hS.* Phir ba-u bha^r-mi guli-gai. 
that, ‘ the-young-onea I fetching-am* Then she deh-in disappeared. 

Ohitg akelau bahar tharho rahi-gaau. Gauh*dtiniyS-ng masak-ki-ujhak-ki 

The-leopard alone outside standing remained, The-ahe-jackal-by peeped-out-having 

kalu, ‘ pur‘kha, liam dou-jang apus-mi raji 

it-toaa-aaid, ‘ 0-venerdble-one, we two-individuala between-ouraelvea reconciled 

\ 

hui-gayg; gk ba-ng Ig-laau, gk ■ mai-ne le-laau.’ Ohito 

became ; one him-by waa-taken, one me-by waa-taken' The-leopard 

lautd, ap'ni bhatar-kS chalau-gaau. Bg dou ap'ne baoh-gayg. 

returned, and-hia-own den-to went-away. Those two themaelvea were-aaced. 

Ohitg-sS kahi-suni-ki pani pi ayg. 

The-leopard-with conceraed-having water having-drunk came. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a jackal and his mate. One day they felt thirsiy, and 
the she-jackal said to the jackal, * come, let us drink water. Bo you know any stories 
or not ? There is a leopard^s den, and if you know any stories, we will drink there. I 
am dying of thirst.’ So they went on to the watering-place, and when they got there 
the she-jaokal said, ‘ do you know any stories or not ? ’ As she said this the leopard 
caught sight of both of them. Then said the jackal,' I have forgotten ererything.* 'Then 
said the she-jackal, ‘ why are you standing there ? Take a drink and then make 
obeisance to our worthy uncle.* So the jackal drank, and wbeh he was refreshed ho 

A 

, ' ^ . I 
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turned to the leopard and politely wished him good morning* Then he turned to the 
fihe-jackal and said, ‘you too take a drink, and then do you too make obeisance to him.’ 
As soon as she was refreshed she said to the leopard, ‘ worthy uncle, come to our house. 
We have two cubs. This jackal says they are his, and I say they are mine. So come 
along and settle the dispute.’ The leopard said to himself, ‘ here arc two, and there are 
two cubs more. I shall eat them all up ^t once. This is just the thing th^t suits me.’ 
So the three made off for the jackal’s home. When they got there, the she-jackal said to 
the jackal, ‘go inside and drag them out before the worthy uncle,’ Tlie jackal under¬ 
stood what her device was and w^ent in, but out of fear of the leopard did not come out 
again. Then said the she-jackal, ‘ I’ll go and bring tho cubs myself,’ and she also slipped 
inside, leaving the leopard standing alone by the entrance. When they were both safe 
at home, the she-jackal peeped out of her hole and said, ‘ worthy uncle, we have made up 
our dispute. He has taken one and I have taken the other.* So the leopard could only 
go back to his own den; while the jackals were safe and sound, having successfully got 
their drink by engaging the leopard in talk. 
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Thte foUorring short foUc-talo is in the Bhsdauil of the District of Agra» Xt » 
almost the same as that of Gwalior. The Braj termination u is more common. Note the 
freqiienc^ with which contraction occurs. We have for pai*jd or prajd, subjects i 
khaohohu for khwcht expenditure; for falling; and forwas 

going. Note also the Braj iS, the termination of the aocusative-datiye, andthe^anaujl 
form thOt was. 
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twr ^ i % tot 

inj ^ TOT-^ft tr^-an^ i trt ^ »nTrag-^ 

vK«iitl-Sl ’Eft # gn ^ snrrag-l anat gn ^ eut- 

Eg '<ni% Etft ^ *it i tie 

ETOEg-»t ^<ift REfli©4f # gn ^ I Tra 

EE-*t Erft # Tng ftft ^ e^ Tng-Eft Etft W Eift-ET 
TfTTI-^ I TIE ElE^Eft Elf Eft Ef ETg-f ftf ETE Sift 

Eff I EETIlft EtCT EETPt ftlft gfE-ET Eft-Eti I ftE-^t EEEIE-f 
ftEt Ettit ^ft EEtf I ^ TE* ftff Eig El?^ EE Ift-EI 
EEt ETT-if ftft ftft Tiftrif^f I ^ Eirrag-Ef ^ ee- 
Esfri Eil 

^ ETEIEg EEft EEft-ETE ET% ETETEg Etft'EtET 

ERET EElT-*t Elft Elff I ftsft ^ ETEIEg-ft E^-Elf EEig Eff- 
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^ ETEiEg-f^ Eitgr gE ftn^ Et et-S ^ f Eg Eftt-Ek i ee 
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Central Qrouk 


(Disteict, Age a.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION.' 


Ek Surj-Nftrayanu-ki mah'tarl aui* ghar-bSii ralig. 

One Surj~Ndrayan-{th,e'Sun‘'God)-of mother and wife were. 

Bg adhau pajja auru Hdliau ghar*kau kliaclichu det-ye. 

They {he) half the-subjects and half house-of expenditure giving-woe. 

So bahu aura mah'tari-kau khaclicliu-tF purau na- 

But the-daughter-in-law and the-mother-of expenditnre-from sufficiency not- 

o pattu, aur pajja-kau khachclni-t? purau parau-jato. 

was falling, and subjects-of expenditure-from sufficiency fallen-going-was. 


were. 


Tab Surj-Narayanu-ki ghar-bari-ne 
Then the-Sun- Ood-of the-wife-hy 


sasu-so 


kalii 


mother-in-law-to it-was-said that, *you 


Surj - N arayanu-pai 

jau, 

so turn 

Surj-Narayanu 

ap“iie beta-te 

kaho. 

the-Sun- Ood-io 

go, 

then you 

the-Sun- God 

your-own son-to 

say, 

it'nau ham-kS 

ddu. 

ta-s8 

liamarau udar bhare.’* ’ 

Tab 

“ so-much us-to 

give. 

that-from 

our bellies may-be-filled.*^ * 

Then 

Surj-Narayanu-nd 

ap*ni 

mah*tari-ti 

puchhi 

kai, ‘ turn kaise 

kari- 

the-Sun-Ood-by 

his-own 

mother-from 

it-was-asked 

that, ‘ you how 

done- 


ke khati*au ? * Tab un-ne 

having eating-are ? ’ Then her-by 

bahu-ki chori, aur 


Tab 

Then 


kabi kai, 

it-was-said that, 

bahu 


‘sasu 

'the mother-in-law 
basu-ki chori, 


the-daughter-in-law-of theft, and the-daughfer-in-law the-niother-in-law-qf theft, 
aisi kari-kg kliat-ai.’ Tab uni-kl bahu chali-gai. 


Sasu-ke 


pichhi 


Tab 

uni-kl 

bahu 

chali-gai. 

e.' Then 

her 

daughfer-in-law 

wmt-away. 

kaur§-sau 

jai 

tharl-bhai. 

Mah'tari 

a-corner-by 

going 

standing-become- 

The~mother 


dho^a 


bat*rane. 


Phiri 


suni-k€ 


chali-ai. 


Biu-nS N gharu 


the-son talked-together. Then heard-having she-came-away. Them-by home 
ai-ki lipd-puto, rot! bauai. Shhibu jhaldk 


ai-ki lipd-puto, rot! bauai. Shhibu jhaldk 

come-having plastering-etcetera-was-dOM, bread was-prepared. Very ehimtiy 

donS sasu bahu-nd 5k t^ur bar^4i:S 

both the-mother-in-law the-'daughter-in-law-by one plaee^in eat^haoiny 
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fik thsr-ml jlf roti khubu niki tariyi-tl. 8urj-Ns,rayanu-k? 

one dish-in loas-eaten the-bread very good way-in. The-Sun-Ood-to 

khubu bar'kati bhaT. 

t 

much blessing became. 

Surj-Narayanu ap*ni astrl pas aye. Suri-Narayauj chon-cliura 

The-Sun-Ood his-mon wife-of near came. The-Sun-God secrcily 

kail paija-ne jam nahi. Phiri Surj-Navayanu-ki astrl-kf) adbaiui 
any subject-by it-was-known not Then fhe-Sun-G od-of uife-to pregnancy 

rahi'^yo. Tab uu-ke paida bbayau putra nabai mahina. Pojja- 

occurred. Then her-of born became son {ln-)ninfh month. The-suhjerts- 

mi cliabau bliaau. Phiri Surj-Narayariu ap^ue dc*s-kai^ niki 

among scandal occurred. Then the-Snn-God his-own country-to good 

tariya-so ayfj. Lau las'kar lai-ki ayo. rab un-kau ratbu 

way-in came. Banner army taken-having he-came. Then his chariot 

gail-m? ataki-gaau. Tab ham-ne kalit kai, ‘ Surj-Narayanu-kau 

way-in stuck-went. Then m-by it-was-sakl that, ‘ the-Snn-God-of 

jaida putra lioy*gau, tau ba-ke clilmaT-t? ratbu cbali-buy.^ 

begotten son he-will-be, then his iouching-by the-chariot will-go.' 


Tall harnare-turnarc 

jan§ 

to 

Surj-N arayanii-kau 

naliT 

tlio. 

Then our-your-in knowledge 

to-be-sure 

the-SuH-0 od-of 

not 

he-was. 

Surj-Nurayanu 

ap^ne 

man-me 

janat-e 

kai, ‘ barnarau 

beta 

bai.’ 

The-Sun-God 

his-own 

mind-in 

knowing-was that, ‘ my 

son 

he-is' 

Tab beta, 

ghar-ti 

aau; 

ratbu 

pay-ke agutba-te 

clihui-daau. 


Then the-son house-from came ; the-chanot foot-of Jinger-with was-touched. 
Kathu cball-utbau. Ap^ue ghar-kau chalau-aau. Tab ap'nc 


The-chariot began-to-move. Mis-own house-to he-came-nway. Then his-otcn 

ghar ai-poli5chau. Khubu niki tariya-te anandu l)haaii. Khubu 

home he-arrived. Vet'y good way-in rejoicings took-place. TVell 

bbajanu bhaau, 
hymn-singing took-place. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING 

Suraj Narayan, the Sun-God, had a mother and a wife. He used to give half his 
mBney to his subjects and half for his household expenditure. What ho gave was not 
enough for the expenses of his mother and her daughter-in-Jaw, but was enough for the 
expenses of his subjects. So the wife said to the mother, ‘ go to your son, the Sun-God, 
and say, "give us enough to fill our bellies.”’ Then the Sun-God asked his mother, 

* how do you eat ? ’ She replied, ‘ the mother-in-law has to steal from the daughter-in-law, 
the daughter-in-law has to steal from the mother-in-law. That is the way we eat.’ 
The wife had followed her mother-m*law, and stood in a corner behind her while 

yoih IX, PAM I. 4 a 
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she and her son talked together. When she had heard what they said she went away. 
Then the two went home. They plastered the fireplace in order to cook, baked some 
bread, and, to their hearts’ content, sat together, and ate bread out of the same dish till 
they were satisfied. Then they blessed the Sun-God.^ 

The Sun-God visited his wife. He did it quite secretly. None of his subjects knew 
about it. Then bis wife became pregnant, and in the ninth month a son was born. 
There was a scandal about this amougst his subjects. Then the Sun-God came home with 
great pomp. He caino with a fully equipped army. His chariot stuck in the way. Then 
we all said, ‘ if this son has been begotten by the Sun-God, the chariot will move when 
ho touches it.’ In your and my opinion he was not the Sun-God’s child. But the Sun- 
God knew in his heart that the boy was his son. The son came out of the house. He 
touched the chariot with his toe and it began to move. Then the Sun-God arrived at his 
own house. Great rejoicings took place, and loudly were hymns sung. 


jr 


' Apparttitlj the deity htd increaaed th« hQUse-keeydBg allowuioe, hut th« sioty doet aot ny to is iftwdt. 
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THE BROKEN DIALECTS OF THE SOUTH. 

We have seen that Standard Bundelx is spoken in the districts of Saugor and Bamoh 
of the Central Provinces, which lie on the Vindhyan table-land. South of them lies Ihe 
Narbada Valley \idth its offshoots, including the districts of Mandla, Jabalpur, Narsingli- 
pur, Hoshangabad and a part of Nimar. Mandla speaks Eastern Hindi, and so docg 
Jabalpur, although the langxiage of the latter district gradually merges into Bundeli as 
Ave go westwards. Narsinghpur and the greater part of Hoshangabad speak standard 
Bundeli, liut the rest of Hoshangabad speaks Malvi and the part of Nimar, Nimadi. 
South of the Narbada Valley lies the Satpura table-land, including the districts (going 
from east to west) of Balaghat, Seoni, Chhindwara, and Betul. Balagliat speaks, in the 
main, a form of Marathi and a number of broken dialects described under the head of 
Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 17i ff.) Avhich are mixtures of Bagheli and tlie former 
language. The membei*8 of the Lodhi tribe in that district, however, speak a mixture of 
Bundeli and Marathi, which is dealt with hero. Seoni, like Narsinghpur to its north¬ 
west, speaks standard Bundeli. Chhindwara, which is linguistically separated from the 
Bundeli of Hoshangabad by the Satpura range in which the languages are Gondi and 
Kurku, has a broken form of Bundeli in the centre of the district, and Marathi in the 
south. There is no one standard dialect for the whole of central Chhindwara; each tril>e 
seems to have a slightly varying form of speech, but they all closely resemble (;acb other. 
Besides possessing a few local peculiarities, the Bundeli patois of Clihi)idv'ara is mainly 
remarkable for the large quantity of Hindustani words and idioms with which it is inter¬ 
larded, West of Chhindwara lies Betul, of which the main dialects are a corrupt Mulwi 
and Marathi. 

South of the Satpura table-land lies the great Nagpur plain, of wliich the language is 
iMarathi. In the district of Nagpur, however, a number of tribes scattered over the whole 
area use a language which is locally known as ‘ Hindi.’ An examination of the speci¬ 
mens which I have received shows that it is a broken mixture of Bundeli and Maratiii. 

Finally, some members of the Koshti tribe in Chhindwara, Clianda, Bbandara, and 
Berar and of the Kumbhar tribe in Chhindwara and Buldana, speak a dialect very 
similar to Nagpur ‘ Hindi.’ 

. We thus get the following list of broken dialects of the south : — 


Lfldhi (Balaghat; . . .... ... 18,600 

Chindwara, Baadeli . . ...... 145,500 

„ Koshti ... ..... 3,242 

„ Kumbharl ..... . 4,400 

-153,142 

*H.in<^’of Nagpur ........... 105,900 

Other Keshtl DUleota of the Central Proviiices ...... 8,800 

Koshti of Berar ..... ...... 2,650 

KambhAri of Baldana ........... 480 


Totai. . 289,672 


VIA, a, FAKT I. 
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THE BROKEN DIALECT OF THE BALAGHAT LDDHTS. 

I have said above that Seoni is the south-eastern limit of Bundeli. This must be 
taken with the reservation that a broken patois of Bund&li is found in Balaghat, a dis¬ 
trict still further to the south-east. 

In Balaghat there are three broken dialects spoken by cultivators who have immi¬ 
grated into the district during the past few decades. These are Marari, PBwari, and 
Lodhl. '!'he first two have already been dealt with under the head of Eastern Hindi 
(Vol. VI, pp. 174 ff.). The Lodlii dialect is spoken by about 18,600 people of that 
caste scattered over the west and centre of the district who have come originally from 
‘ the country to the north. They speak a broken jargon which is a mixture of Hindo- 
stanl, Dakhini Hindostanl, Marathi, Bagh§li, and BundSli. Judging from the specimens 
which I have seen, Lodhi is mainly based on the last mentioned dialect. I therefore 
nlass it here. 

It would be a waste of time and paper to give complete specimens of this mixed jargon. 
The first few linos of the Parable of the Prodigal Son will suffice. We have fragments 
■of all the dialects mentioned above in this short passage. Por instance, the and mera 
are Hindostani, mSrS-kd is Dakhini, apHl, own, is Marathi, d, ‘ that,* is Baghsli, and 
chuko, pafyo, gayb are Bundeli. 
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BundEli (LodhI bkoken dialect). (District, Balaghat.) 

^ ^nptT S I w % 

^ wt trt tw Tt ^ I m 

^ I iTfST irr-w 

IT ^ ^ ^ ipmt ^ Tin^ Twra 

I anr ?r¥ TR ^ wr ^ Trifra 

^ ^TT-^rf TRf ^rtt K 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek ad*mi-kba do 

lar'ka 

the. 

O-me-se 

chhota-ne 

One man-of tico 

sons 

were. 

Them-in-from 

the-younger-hy 

bap-se kaha, ‘ be 

bap, 

sampat-mi 

jo mera 

hissa ho 

ihe-father-io it-was-said, ‘ 0 

father. 

property-in 

what my 

share may-he 

so mer6-ko de-dew.’ 

Tab 

o-n6 

ap‘li sampat 

bat-dinhi. 

that me-to give-away* 

Then 

him-by 

his-own fortune 

was-divided. 

Bhawat din nahf bite 

chbota 

lay'ka 

sab ekuttha 

kar-khu 


Many days not passed the-younger son all together made-haeing 

dur d6s chali-gayo, aur waha luch'pan-ma din gumatS-hufi 

distant country{-to) went-away, and there riotous-living-in days icasting 

ap*]i sampat urAy-dinhi. Jab wah sab uray-chuko, tab 

his-own fortune was-wasted-away. When he all spending-fnished, then 

bo des-mS bayb ankal paryo anr 6 d§B-ml ja-ku kangal 
that eountry-in great famine fell and that country-in going indigent 

1 )bay-gay 6 . 

ihe-beeame. 
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DIALECTS OF CENTRAL CHHINDWARA. 


To the west oi' Seoni lies Chhindwara._ This District consists of two portions, a 
northern and a southern. The northern, or Balaghat tract (distinct from the Balaghat 
district), consists of tlie hill country above the slopes of the Satpura Mountains, and the 
' southern, or Zerghat of the tract of lowland beneath them. The language of the Zerghat 
is Marathi. The Balaghat is a series of high table^lands, rising as we go north to the 
Mahadeo Hills. The languages spoken in .these Hills do not concern us at present. 
They are spoken by (londs and Kurkus. Between them and the Zerghat, i.e. in the 
central part of the district, the language is a corrupt Buudcli. 

At least eight different dialects, called respectively Bagheli, Bundeli, Kumbhari, 
Gaoli, BaghObansi, Kirari, Kbshti, and Powari, were originally returned as spoken in 
Central Chhindwara. A reference to the specimens of what is called ‘ Bagheli ’ shows 
that it is not Bagheli at all, and that it scarcely differs from what is reported as Bundeli. 
There are only a few very minor variations. As for Kumbhari, the Kumbhars, or 
Potters, of Chhindwara are bilingual,—at least some of the specimens of their language 
are in the ordinary Bundeli of the district, and others are in Marathi. Another explana¬ 
tion may be that some of them sjjeak one language and some the other. For want of 
better information, I have classed the Kumbhari spoken in Chhindwara under Bundeli. 
At the same time, a very similar form of Kumbhari, nlso based on Bundeli, is spoken in 
Buldana in Berar, and hence the Kumbhar dialects as a who^e are considered together at 
the end of this group. 

From the account originally given of Gaoli, Raghobansi, and Kirari, it was at the 
time concluded that they were most probably forms of Malwl. An examination of the 
specimens since obtained wiU show that they are all merely impure Bundeli. Again, the 
3,242 speakers of the Kbshti dialects, which are popularly believed to be a form of 
Marathi, turn out to he speakers of mongrel mixtures of that language with Bundeli, the 
latter being the basis. Finally, 3,000 Powars were originally reported as speaking a 
special dialect in Chhindwara. Further enquiry shows that they have no special dialect^ 
but that they speak the ordinary Bundeli of the District. 

We thus get the following figures for the Bundeli spoken in Chhindwara 

Ordinary Bundeli of the District, viz, 


‘ Bagheli' (so-called) 

Bundeli 

POw&rl 

G6oll . 

RSghsbanfii . I say 
Eiriirl .) 

Koshti 
Kumbh&n 


Totjii. 


. 35,000 
. S3,500 
. 3,000 

121,500 

• 

24,000 

• 

• 

8,242 

4,400 

• 

153,142 


The last five will be dealt with subsequently. I now proce^ to eOiwidcjp the fliRt 
three together, as being really one dialect. It is spoken by peo|>le« 
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The dialect spoken in central Chhindwara varies from place to place and according 
to the castes of the people who use it. Besides having peculiarities of its own, the dialect 
is everywhere freely mixed with ordinary Hindostani. This is no doubt duo to the 
fact that a large portion of the Aryan population claims to have come from Northern 
India. The mixture is a purely mechanical one. In one sentence atc will lind a 
Hindostani expression, and, in the next, the same idea expressed by a Bundell one. Tor 
instance, the agent case of the third personal pronoun is sometimes the Hindo.stani m-net 
.and sometimes the local Bundeli b-ne or wb-ne. On the other hand, we find the suflix kb 
sometimes used, as in Hindostani, for the accusative-dative (as in rahan-Icb chalb-gab, 
he went to live), and sometimes, as in Bundeli, for the genitive (as in tey'b aur 
Bhag^wdn-kb kaaurwar^ a sinner.of {i.e. tefore) thee and God). In the specimen Avliicli 
follows there are numerous instances of nouns declined after the Hindostani method, and 
further attention will not be drawn to them. 

The following peculiarities which are not due to Hindostani occur in the various 
■Chhindwara dialects. They have been collected from a number of different .sources, and 
most (but not all) of them will be found in the specimen given below. 

Nouns- —T’or the sign of the accusative-dative (besides the Hindostani kb') khi^, 
corresponding to the pure Bundeli khS, occurs; thus, me-kh^, to me. We also find kha 
and khe. For the ablative-instrumental both se and m occur. 

In the pronounS) the oblique forms of ma*, I; tax^ thou ; and Jo, this or who, are 

(not «id); te (not tb)\ and je {not jd) respectively. Thus, me-khS, to me; je-kh^, 
accusative, which. 

The pronoun of the third person is b or wb (not bb), and its oblique form (besides 
the Hindostani one) is not bd but 6, too, or uwb. The last form is common amongst 
Kurmis. 

All these pronouns form a dative in he ; thus, vtiehe, to mo ; tehe, to thee ; jehe, to 
whom, to this; oAe, to him, to that. Sometimes the final vowel is nasalized, as in 
This form corresponds to the Bundeli wide, etc. 

In verbS) the past tense of the verb substantive is usually hath, but we also have 
hathb (especially among Kurmis) (compare Bakhini Hindostani athd) and thb (a Bundeli 
-or Kanauji corruption of the Hindostani thd). Wo may note the usual Bundeli fond¬ 
ness for contractions, as in kah^, for kah^hu, I will say. The past tense of den, to give, 
is dab or deb. So len, to take. 

VA' e may also note that the word for ‘ (he or she) said ’ is kahb, not the feminine 
kalbl, as in standard BundSli. 

In other, respects these dialects closely follow ordinary Bundgli. 

The following extract from a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son Avill illustrate 
most of these peculiarities. I am indebted for it to Mr. L. N. Chowdhri. It is in the 
fiialeot used by women, and is an excellent example of the general language of the whole 
•of central Chhindwara. 
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[ No. 26.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BuNDfiLi (mixed dialect). (District, Chhindwara.) 

(AMistcmt Surgeon L. N. Chowdhrif 1899.) 

I3W ^ I smr-t ^ 

^ 1 ^ 
t(fe I sf xiT§ f% ^nttt wra-jra' 

»«irst g^-ir ^ iret i ^ ^ ^- 

^--STtr 1 9P( ^-«TTt ?ra g^- 

if mft ’(fw iiit ^ Ttst ^ I ^ TT 

g?™-% ipir «% ^ ^-«ift ^-»r^r i wr 

wara»-% ’5n% I ^ ’ftt-t 'viRt 

ura #-^g^ ^ ^fti: 'ihr-^^ 

»(fr |. ^ ar? arm-i arr^t ?nt ^-*r are ^ i ^ arT<f-* 

fttn% at gj t gre^a. gft Tt^ ^ firem-% 

If aj^ I W are >35-# arct% ^-# aiTf a^ #t-# 

are ^ f# If ai# ^ aaarere-#t air a t reif # If ifft 

Cv. 

mm ^ ^ \ ^cRt m 

Tn?-ir II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek 

ad“mi-ke do b§te 

hats 

Un-mS-se chhote-ne 

^ ap'nS 

One 

man-of two , sons 

were. 

Them-in-from fhe-younger-hy 

his-own 

bap-sg 

kabu, * dada. 

mSrS 

Mssa-ko mal mS-khS 

dft-do.* 

father-to 

ii-was-said, * father. 

my 

share-qf the-propeidy me-to 

give-up.* 


Is-par u8-n{5 ap‘ni ghar-jind*gi bSt 

Hereupon him-by hie-own livelihood having-divided 

din bitan na pay5, ki clilidt® 

days to-pass not were-allowed, that by-the-youngef* 


dftd. Hiit*k& 

toaB-gwepi Many 

bfitd maLtal 

son odd pro^Hg 



CENTEAL CHHINDWARA. 


ik^tho kar-ko diir-ko mulak-me chalo-^ao, aur 6-116 ap'ni 
together made-having distant country-into it-ioas-gone-away, and hhn-hy his-own 

pSji badmisi-mi kharach kar-darO. Aur jab 0 -m' sab 

Jortune wickedness-in expenditure was-made. And when hirn-by all 

kharach kar-daro tab wo mulak-mg 6 k barO bhari kal par 6 , 

expenditure was-^nade then that country-in one very heavy famine fell, 

aur 6 -kha tan^i hon lagi. Aur wall us mulak-ke ok bhalc 

and him-to poverty to-be began. And he that country-qf one icell-to-do 

ad*mi-ke jore rahan-ko chalo-gao. Js ad^mi-no 6 -khQ ap'no 

man-of near live-to went-away. This man-hy him-to his-own 

kli5t6-m6 8 uwar 6 -ke cliarauu-ke lane bheju. Wah khiisi-se 

Jields-in swine feeding-of fm' it-was-sent. Ee pleasnre-with 


swine 


Is ad^mi-no 6 

'his man-hy M 

bheju. Wah 

it-was-sent. Me 


6 -khu 

him-to 


ap"ne 

his-own 


I ap-i 

himself-to 
lankhah-dar 
hired 


kheto-me suwaro-ke cliaraun-ke lane bheju. Wah khiisi-se 

Jields-in swine feeding-of fm' it-was-sent. Ee pleasnre-with 

ap-nu pot phal phul-se bharat-thu je-khn suwar khat-the, 

his-own belly fruits Jlowers-with Jilling-was which swine eating-were, 

aur kui ad'‘nu 6 -khG kacliliS nalif dot-tlic. Jab wah ap-i 

and any men him-to anything not giving-were. JFlien he himself-to 

ao, tab 6 -ne yah kabo, ‘ more bap-ke kit'‘ii 6 tankhah-dar 
camCi then him-by this was-said, ^ my father-of how-many hired 

nok'‘r 6 -k 6 purl-puri rOti khan-ko aur doii-ko inikt-liai, aur niai 

servanis-to full-full bread eating-for and giving-for being-got-is, and I 

bhuklif) marat-hS. Mai ab utb-k 6 ap'*ne duda-ke jbre 

from-hunger dying-am. I now arisen-huving my-own father-of near 

jahS aur 6 -h 6 yah kahfi ki, “ dada, iiiaT loro aur Bhag“vian-k 6 

will-go and him-to this will-say that, ''father, T of-thee and Ood-of 

kasurwar Im, aur iiiai tero beta kahan-ko biyak naT hS. Me-kbD 

sinner am, and I thy son calling-qf worthy not am. Me 

ap'nu ek tankhali-dar nSkar kar-ke rakh-] 6 ,” ’ 

thy-own one hired servant making keep ."' 


rOL. iXj Fa AT 1. 



GAOLT. RAQHOBANST, AND KIRART. 

These are the dialects of the castes implied by their names. They [are all reported 


from Chhindwara. 

The number of speakers is estimated as follows :— 

Gftoli.16,093 

RaghobansI.. . . . .3,114 

Kirftrl.4,750 


Total, bat , 24,000 


The dialects spoken by them were originally classed in the Rough List of Languages 
spoken in Chhindwara District, as forms of Malwi. As a matter of fact, they in no way 
differ from the ordinary broken Bundeli of the district. This will be amply shown by a 
few lines of the version of the Parable in each. Of the throe Raghobansi borrows most 
freely from Hindostanl. 
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[ No. 27.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

western HINDI. 

BundEli (GAoli). (District, Chhindwara.) 

^ ft t ft-if-% siT% irtnT-% Jfn-t 

.rft f!B ^ ^ft 1w titr-f 1 ft ft-% ^ ?ST-Tfti 

srif ^ ffitTT-f %-% ^ 

II _ 

1 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad'mi-kd do clihok*re hathc. Wo-mg-se nunho 

A~certain man-to tmo sons xcere. Them-in-from the-younger 

chh6k*ra-ne bap-se kalio ki, ‘ dada, mero hisa kar-de.’ 

aori’by the-father-to it-was-said that, ‘father, my share make* 

To 6-ke dada-ne hisa bata kar-dao. Mut'kg din nah? 

Then him~of the-father-hy share divided toas-made. Many days not 

bhaye-hathg ke nanbe chhok^ra-ne ap‘no sab dhan Ig-ke 

become-were that the-younger son-by his-own all wealth taken-having 

dur mulakh-khg chalo-gaO. 
a-far country-to it-was-gone-away. 

In the above the only point to be noticed is the way in which the case of the agent 
in is used for the subject of an intransitive verb in a past tense,— chhokfra-ne chald- 
gad, it was gone by the son, the verb being used impersontJly, as in the Sanskrit putrS^a 
gatam. 


m. XX, rm i. 


4 K 2 
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[ No. 28.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY, Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BrNDELi (RaghobansI). (Distbict, Chhindwaea.) 

^IT^-% ft t I ^T^-% ^ 

fr ^ ft ^ ff^ It ft ^ I Tw gsT-f 

iiriHT ^ STO ^ I ffsj *rlf Itit tlr ftt 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kill ad'^mi-ke do lay^ke the. Wo-ml-se chhote-ne 

A-certmn man-of ttoo sons were. Them-in-from the-younger-by 

ap®ne dada-sc kaha ko, ‘ dada, dhan-mg-se jo mero hissa 

Jiis-own father-to it-was-said that, * father ^ wealth-infrom what my share 

haithe so melte dew.’ Tab un-ke bap-ne 

may-sit (i.e. may-he-calculated) that to-me give.’ Then them-of thefather-hy 

ap^na sab dhaii bat dao. Bahot din nahl bite 

his-own all wealth having-divided was-given. Many days not passed 

ki chhote lar“k6-no ap’no sab dhan jafnia kar-k§ diir 

that the-yomger son-by his-own all wealth collected made-having a-far 
des-ko nikal-f'ao, 

country-to it-was-gone-out. 

Here again we have an intransitive verb used impersonally with the subject in the 
case of the agent 
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[ No. 29.] 



INDO-ARYAN 

FAMILY. 

Central Group. 


WESTERN HINDI. 


BundEli (KiraeI). 


(District, Chhindwara.) 


^ ^ I sifit 'Vfl% 

«mi-% ^ ^ ^ % €t ^-1 I Tit 

ft^-ir f^T I g7t% f?f*I 51^ itTirTT-% 

^rart ^ 3Rr ^ ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi ad^mi-ko do cliliok''ra hate. WO-ine-sc nane 

A-certain man-of two sons were. Them-in-from the-younger 

chhok^Ki-ne ap'ne bap-se kaho, ‘ dada, dhan-kO jo hissa mem 
8on-hy his-own father^to it-was-said, ^father, wealth-of what share mine 


liai Ku meho de-de.’ 
is that to-me give-away' 


To o-ke dada-ne hissa h5ta 

Then him-of ihe-father-by the-sharc divided 


kar-dau. Muf'ko din naliT 

-was-made. Many days not 

ap'iie hissa-kd sab^ro dhan 
his-own share-of all wealth 


])haye-liate kd chliote 

hecome-were that the-yoimger 

jama kar-kc diir 

collected made-having a-far 


chhok'ra-nS 

son-hy 

des-ko 

LDimiry-to 


chalo-gao. 

it-was-gone-atoay. 


Here again we liavo the same idiom with an intran8itiv(3 verb. 
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‘HINDI* OF NAGPUR. 

From the district of Nagpar, which lies immediately to the south of Chhindwara, 
and of which the main Aryan language is Marathi* 105,900 people were returned as 
^peaking ‘ SindL’ These people are not confined to any particular locality but are scat¬ 
tered all 07 er the district. They, or their ancestors, hailed originally from the north. 
This ‘ Hindi * was provisionally classed as a form of M^wi. On further enquiry it 
appears that it is not a sufficiently distinct speech to be called a dialect in its proper 
sense. The specimens show that it is a broken form of Bundeli, like that of Chhindwara, 
but with a greater admixture of Marathi. Indeed, owing to the influence of the schools 
of the district, which are, as a rule, Marathi, that language is every day acquiring more 
and more influence, and will some day, no doubt, supersede the Bundeli element 
altogether. 

The following specimen, consisting of a few lines of the Parable of the Prodigal Son^- 
will illustrate the above remarks. 
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[ No. 30 ] 

3NDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundblI (‘Hindi’ of Nagpuk). (Disteict, Nagfue.) 

w I ^ ^ fHT ftrnr-# i ^ 

II 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad'mi-khe do porya hate. O-mi-ko nanho . lar*ka 

One man-of two sons were. T/iem-in-of the-younger 8on{-by) 

bfip-khe kihe, ‘ dada, more hissa-ko mal mo-kho de-d6.’ 

ihe-father-to it-was-said, * father^ my share-of property me-to give-away^ 

Pher o-ne ap^ni jiii“gi-ki doi poryan-khe bat'ni kar>dal. Age 

Then him-by his-own property-qf both sons-for share was-made. Afterwards 

•thop-ech din-mS nanb§ porya-ne ap'ni sab dban saw'di. 

a-few days-in the-younger son-hy Ms-own all fortune waa-collected. 

Pher u dus're mulak-ml pbiran-kbe gao. WahS ap*nO sab paisa 

Then he another country-into wander-to went. There his-own all money 

o-ne obahul-bajl-ml upa-dao. 

^kn-hy profiigacy-in was-wasied. 
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THE KOSHJI DIALECTS. 

r 

The KOslitis or silk weavers of the Central Provinces numbered 137,891 in flie 
Census of 1891. Of those some 12,000 were returned for this Survey as speaking special 
dialects. They were distributed as follows :— 

Cbliiudwara— 

MaruHiI Koshti . . ...... 2,G38 

Hindi Kflshti . . ....... 604 

Clianda ............ 

Bhandara , ......... 

Totai, 

The rest of the Koslitis were reported to speak ordinary Mar§lhi. With the excep¬ 
tion of 604 in Chhindwara, all these 12,042 were said to speak a special dialect of that 
language. To them may be added 2,660 Koshtis of Berar, making a total of 14,692, 
who will bo dealt with later on, together with Kiimbhari. 

An examination of the specimens received from these localitie.s shows that there is 
really no such thing as a special KOshti dialect. W'hat is meant is that these Koshtis 
speak a corrupt mixture of Bundeli, Chhattisgarhi, and Marathi, of which the relative 
proportions of the constituents vary according to locality. 

We have seen that the district of Chhindwara falls into two main tracts, the 
Bdldghdt or TJp-land, in the north, of which the language is corrupt Bundeli, and the 
Zerghdt or Low-land, to the south, which forms in reality a portion of the Nagpur and 
Berar Plain. Tho Koshti dialect of the Bahighat is known as ‘Hindi Koshti’ because it 
is more infected with Bundeli (as might be expected), than the Koshti dialect of the 
Zerghat. 

It would be a waste of space to treat this jargon seriously. I shall give only a few 
lines of a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in the ‘ Hindi Koshfi ’ of Chhind* 
warn, and a short tale from Chanda, where the Marii^hi element predominates. 


8,000 

800 


12,042 
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[No 31] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

4 

BuNDfiLi (mixed ‘Hindi’ KoshtI). (District. Chhindwara.) 

^ ft Tnf I Wtf-f fimT-% aitft 

ft ftft fffljr fm ft ft-% f f I '3f-f ^nift w 
fte ^ I ’Tsw ^ *tff wtt-fff ff fit ^ Wift 

qfT-f ^ f«r-# ^rtfft 11 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Koi mauusliya-ka do putra hata. tTn-mi-se chh6t«-ne 

Any man~of two song were. Them-in-from the-younger-hy 

pita-se kalil, ‘ dada, sampatti-m?-se jo moro liissa hoy 

the-father-to it-was-mid, ‘father^ fortune-in-from which my share may-he 
so mo-khe de-de.’ "C-ne un-khe ap*n6 dhan bit 

that me-to give-away.' Him-hy them-to his-own fortune having-been-divided 

dai. Bahut din nahf bhaya-hata ki chhote lar*ka sab 

wag-given. Many days not become-were that the-younger son all 

kachhu ikattbo-kar-ke dur del-khe clialiyO-gaye. 

thwgs collecting a^distant country-to went-away. 


VOt. IX, FiET T. 
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The KSshti of Chanda is much more mixed Trith Marathi. We may also note a 
sign of the dative (na) which appears to he borrowed from some dialect of Gujarati. It 
may be mentioned that many of the silk weavers of the Central Provinces originally 
came from Gujarat. 

r No. 32.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 


BuNDEii (mixed KoshtI Dialect). (Disteict, Chanda.') 

^ ftm i snft tnit 

frnff I TiriT frtt i i 

w «nT^ arar tMir wn 

^ arron-iiT amft ^ ^natrt 

»rff ^ I ^ ^ *ns5T wn i ^ 

^ gwT Btrgpt imsn i ^ anrw-w v'l 

^wrwpt tjptg ^ i fvg sift t 

ifR 5^ iRtj i 

^ Ri»r5t sTOt I 9TT9r mw g»fl ^ 

anrw-^n ^ ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

£k manus-la duy lahan porya hota. Ek pOrya ani gk p6r*gi. 

One mati'to two small childi'en were. One hoy and one yirL 

Porya hoto wo rup-na phar saj^ro hoto. P6r*gi sadharan 

The-boy was he appearance-by very beautiful was. The-girl common 


hoti. Ek diwas wSy 

was. One day those 


duy porya ar*sa 
two children mirror 


jawar khgl*ta khgPti, 
near playing playing 


porya pOr‘gi-la balat, ‘ bm, yS-na ai*8a-ma ^i dekh'ban kon saj'rd 

the-boy the-girl-to says, * sister, this mirror-in we will-see who beautiful 

disat.’ Por*gi-la wo bgs nahi wate. Wa-la sam^jfl 

appears* The-girl-to that well not was-felt. Mer-to it-was-thought 

ki, ‘ yo ma-la hinab'sathi balat.* Mahg wa ap‘16 bap 

that, ‘ this {person) me-to lowering-for says.* Then she her-own father 

jawar jaun bhai-ko garhAna ^Igis. WS baJis, ‘babA, 

near having-gone ihe-brother-of complaint told. She said, *faih&r. 
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aj*6a-ma rup dSkhun samadhan paw*nu yo bay*ko-ko kam. 

mirror-in appearance having-aeen aatiafaction to-get this tcoman-of business. 

Wa-ma manus-na man dinu nalii.’ Bap duy jhan-Ia 

It-in man-to mind to-put ia-noti-proper).* The-fafhei' the-two persons-to 

pot sang dharun un-ki samadhani karis. Wo balls, ‘porya 

breast near having-held them-of satiafaction made. He said, ‘ children 

ho, tnmhi jliagMo nakO. Aj pSsal tumbl duy jan-bi dar-roj 

0, you quarrel do-not. Today from you two peraons-even every-day 

ar*sa-ma dekhat-ja.* 
mirror-in continue-to-look.’ 


yoL. IX, I. 


4 c 2 



KOSHTT and KUMBHART of berar. 


The Koshtis and Kumbliars of Berar speak also a corrupt form of Bundeli. 
1 olio wing is the number of speakers reported of each 

Kftehti— 


Akola 

Ellichpur 

Buldana 

Kumbliari-- 
Baldaaa . 


300 

250 

2,100 


580 


Tlie 


. Total . 3,230 

— — ™ 

I give a specimen of Kumhhari which comes from Buldana. The Koshti dialect 
is the same, and no specimen is required. Before doing so, I give a note on the 
Kumbhari dialects generally. 
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THE KUMBHAR dialects. 

It has been reported that the Kumbhars of the Central Provinces and of Berar 
have a dialect of their own, which is called Kumbhfiri. The specimens received do not 
bear this out. All that is shown is that some of the Kumbhars of these provinces speak 
corrupt forms of the various local dialects of the localities which they inhabit. At the 
Census of 1891 the number of Kumbhars reported as existing in the Central Provinces 
and Berar was os follows:— 

Central ProvinceB ........... 102,6S;i 

Berar ..... ....... 

Toiu, . 125,147 


Por the Survey, the number of speakers of ‘ Kumbhari ’ is a.s follows :— 


Central ProvmccH— 

Bhandara 30 

Chliindwara 4,400 

Chanda ...........I 000 

-5,430 

Berar— 

,^Kola 4 4,500 

Bnldana ........... 580 

- 5,080 


Total . 10,610 


Of these, the Bhandara Kumbhari is a corrupt Bagheli, and has been dealt with 
under that dialect of Eastern Hindi (Vol. VI, pp. 180 if.). The Kumbhari of Chanda 
is a corrupt Telugu, and cannot be considered here. The Kumbhars of Akola have, it 
turns out, no special dialect. They speak the ordinary Warliadi of the district. There 
remain :— 

Knmbliia'i of Clihind’wara 4,400 

„ Buldana ........... 580 

Total . 4,980 

Of the 4,400 Chhindwara Kumbhars, some speak a corrupt Bundeli, and others a 
corrupt Marathi. It is impossible to say how many speak each, and hence I perforce 
put the whole number under Bundeli, The Marathi form of their dialect has been dealt 
with under the Marathi of the Central Provinces (Vol. VII, p. 295). 

The Bundeli form of the Chhindwara Kumbhari is simply the broken Bundeli of 
the district, and needs no exemplification. 

The Kumbhari of Buldana is a corrupt mixture of Bundeli with Marathi and traces 
of Gujarati or Bajasthani. As a specimen I give a portion of a version of the Parable 
•of the Prodigal Son. It will also suffice as a specimen of Berar KOshti. 
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[No. 33.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

WESTERN HINDI. 

BundDlI (bboken diaxect of Kumbhaes). (Disteict, Buldana.) 

^ % I «rR^ ?TO 

^ I *pft I 

«ff MSTSTT^t-t arra^ ^ ^ ^ I TT-^ ^ W ^ it-% 
sfl wr trst t ^ ^ arrs^ i ifer ^ 
«)Rif ?nw air TfT-% i aT^-% 3 n?% «it rnit- 

arr ^ I ^ ^ ar^^-it ^§t ^ffsr-'n: 55^-% annar 

^ aft I iftg art-^ f^-% afr-ft ajaj aift 1 »r-% atr^ 
art^ ' 3 S(^ I aia wl angsi-ftt *?nfT ^ aR-^ftraartr ^Nr- 
tmr ^ ^ ^ % I 'm Tff aaf ^ arfti 1 ^ w aw 

fw-# aiTW atiar f aat-arr aji'afr arr ^ nt^ ^ awmlt fi 

t aiftt af«an anasar atff 1 aSt-*in % gararar RftwftI aiftafl 
anjw n 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ek ad*mi-ko do lad‘ka th6. Nanho bap-k5 kawhano lago, 

One man-to two sons wei'e. The-younger father-to to’Say began, 

‘ba, mdrS hissa-ki jin‘gi mO-ka de.’ Bap-ng ap*ni 

* father, my share-of property me-to give.' The-father^by his-own 

jin'gi dono-mo wat dai. Thodg din-se nanho 

property the-two-amongst dividing was-given. Afew days~after the-younger 

lad'ko ap‘ni jin'gi l6-ke des-ko upar gaw5. WhS 

son his-own property tahen-having country-to over went. There 

ohain-baji-se ap'ni jin'gi sab uda-dii. E-ka sab paisa 

merry-making-with his-own property all was-squandered. Sis all money 

kharch-ho-kg vi dSs-mo bado kal padb; d-kg-wastS bajji 

having-beenrspent that country-in a-great famine fell; that-qf-for great 

ad*chan pa4I- ?h§r 6 gk ad'mi-ke taraph j& liha-bai. Vi 

difficulty fell. Then he one man-of towards going remained. That 
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ad*ini-ii6 ap*n6 khet-mS dukkar ri^h'be-ka dhare. WliS e 

mari'hy hw-oton field-in swine feeding-for he-was-put. There this 

ad‘rai-na dukka-nl kha-darS-k6 kSda-pat khushi-sS ap'na pet 

vnan-hy swine-hy eaten-thrown-of husks-upon gladness-with his-own belly 

bhar6-hate; parantu 6-k6 ki-ne 6 bi day nabi. 

would-have-heen-filled; hut him-to anyone-by that even was-given not. 

E-ke-waste i-ki akhi ugh*di. Jab to apun-so kavba lago, ‘ mar6 

This-for his eyes opened. Then he himself-to to-say began, ‘ my 

bap-ke kit‘n6k naukar pas suddho pur-ko bach6 ais6 hai; 

fatker-qf how-many servants near even Jilled-oJ fo-spare such is ; 

pan ham hyi bhuke niar“te. Pher mai ab bap-ke taraph 

hit 1 here of-hunger am-dying. Then I now father-of fowat'ds 

jana hn 6-ka kahn ki, “ ba, mai dev-ko wa toru bhaut 
going I him-to say that, ^‘father, I Ood-of and of-thee-aho great 

aparadhi h2; mai tard lad‘ka, kaliaiie maphak nab?; mo-ka 

sinner am; I thy son to-be-called worthy am-not: me-to 

i'Up'radh moPkari sarikho lagSwa.” ’ 
hence-forward a-labourer like treats' ’ 




STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN WESTERN HINDL 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND 


Bngliah. 

HindOrtkel (DclU). 

Dakhinlof Bombay. 

VemaonUr HindOrtfial 
(Upper Doab). 

1. One 

• 

• 


fik 

• 

• 

• 

®k 

• 

• 

• 

fik. 

• 

2. Two 

• 

• 

• 

Do 

• 

• 

■ 

Do 


« 

• 

Do ... 

• 

3. Three 

• 

• 

• 

Tin 

• 

a 


Tin 

■ 

■ 

• 

Tin . . . 

• 

4. Four 

• 

• 

• 

Char 

m 

• 

« 

Char 

9 

• 

• 

Chnf' 

* 

5. Five 

■ 


■ 

Pfich 

a 

a 

a 

I^oh 

m 

• 

■ 

PSoh . . 

. • 

S. Six . 

• 



Chha 


a 

• 

Chha 

• 

• 

• 

Chha 

• 

7. Seven 

■ 

• 


Sat . 

« 

• 


Sat 

• 

• 

• 

Sat 

• 

8. Bight 


• 

« 

Ath 


■ 

• 

Ath 


• 

, 

Ath 

■ 

9. Nine 

• 

• 

• 

Nau 

a 

a 

a 

Nftv 

• 

• 

• 

No . . . 

• 

10. Ten 

« 

• 

■ 

Das 

• 

a 

• 

Das . 

B 

• 

• 

Das . . 

• 

11. Twenty 

• 

• 


Bis . 

• 

a 


Bib 

• 

• 

• 

BIb 

e 

12. Fifty 

f 

« 

» 

Paohls . 

• 

• 

a 

Pachas . 


• 

• 

Paohohas . 

• 

13. Hnndrad 


« 

« 

San 

• 

a 

• 

Sa-w 

• 

0 


So ... 

• 

14. I . 

• 

• 

« 

Mai 

a 

• 

• 

MaT 

• 

• 


Mg . . . 

• 

15. Of me 

• 

• 

* 

Mora . 

• 

a 


MOra 

• 

« 

» 

MOra 

* 

\ 

16. Mine 

• 

• 

• 

Mora 

• 


0 

Mera 

• 

• 

• 

MOra . . 


17. We 

• 

■ 

• 

Ham 



0 

Ham 

• 

• 

• 

Ham 

• 

18. Of ns 

• 

« 


Hamara . 

« 


a 

Hamara, apnE 


• 


Mhara 

• 

19. Onr 

« 

• 


Hamara . 



a 

Hamara, apnA 


■ 

• 

Mhara . . . 

* 

■20. Thou 

t 

• 


Tft 

• 

• 


Ta 

« 

* 

• 

Tfl . . . . 

¥ 

21. Of thee 

• 

• 


TSra 

• 



Tara 

• 

f 

• 

TSra 

0 

22. Thine 

« 

« 

• 

TOra 

a 

a 


Tara 

« 

^ • 

• 

TSra 

m 

You 

• 

• 


Tam , 

» 

a 

• 

« 

Turn 

1 



Tam . . 

« 

24. Of you 

» 

• 

• 

Tumhara 

• 

• 

a 

Tumara . 

• 

t 

• 

Thata » * • 

a 

r 

25. Your 

• 

• 

• 

Tumhara 


« 

. 

TumlA . 

• 

t 

• 

* 

a 
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BbigarQ. 


Braj Bh&WA. 


Eik 

• 


• 

. . .1. ■ 

fik, sku .... 

Do 


« 

a 

Dwai .... 

Tin 



- 

Tini, tin .... 

Ch&r 

• 


• 

Chari, char 

PEoh . 

• 

• 

• 

PSoh .... 

Chhi 

» 

« 

• 

Ghhai .... 

Satt 

• 


* 

S&ti • • « • 1 

Atth 

• 

• 

■ 

1 

Ath .... 

Nfi 

• 

a 

- 

Nan .... 

Das 

• 

• 

• 

Das .... 

Bis 

• 

a 

- 

Bis .... 

Paob&s 

• 

• 

• 

Pachas .... 

San 

• 

• 

a 

Saa .... 

Mai 

• 

• 

• 

Htt, mai .... 

Mdr& • 

« 

a 

• 

Mdran, mOrjau 

MOra . 

* 

• 

- 

MOran, in§ryau 

Ham, hamS 

• 

« 

• 

Ham .... 

Mh&rft 

m 

• 

• 

Hamftran, ham&ryati 


m 

• 

• 

Hamarau, ham&ryan 

Th3, t3, tau 

m 

• 


Tfl .... 

TSra 

■ 

• 

■ 

TSran, tOryan . 

T«r& 

• 

a 

a 

Tdran, tOiyan . 

Tham, tamhS 


a 

• 

Turn .... 

Tliat& 


• 

• 

Tnmh&raa, tnmh&rj'an, 

tiharan, tihatyan. 

Th&rft 

** 

• 

• 

• 

Tnmbaran, tamhaxyaa, 

tiharan, tiharyaa. 
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KftiUMjl (CAwnpon). 

1 BandSK. 

Bka 

» 

* 

Alkf 6k. , 

• 

- 

Dni . 

• 

• 

Bo 


• 

Tini 

• 

• 

Tin 


• 

Ch&ri . . 

t 

• 

Cb&r 


• 

PSoh . . 


• 

PSoh 



Ghhali, olihai . 


• 

Chhai 


• 

S&t 


• 

S&t 


• 

Ath 

a 

• 

Ath 


■ 

Naw 

• 

• 

NS, nan 

• 

» 

Dae 

• 

• 

Das 



Bis 

• 

• 

Bis . . 

• 

• 

PaohgB 

* 

» 

Pach&8 • 


■ 

Saw 

• 

• 

Saa . 


• 

Maj 

• 

• 

Mg, raa^ . 


• 

Moro 

* 

• 

Mo'ko, mOiO 


• 

Moro 

1 

f 

« 

• 

Mfiro 



HamaT, hamn, ham 


• 

Ham 


« 

HamfirO . 

« 

• 

Ham-ko, haxn&rO, 

3 

1 

• 

Ham&rs . 

• 

• 

Hatn&rO . 

• 

• 

Ta 

■ 

■ 

Tai, ttt 

• 


TOrO 

% 

• 

To-ko ; tero 

* 

• 

Toro 

• 

m 

TOrO 

a 

• 

Tam, tomb . 

a 

« 

Turn 



^T-amhArO 

• 

• 

Tnm-kO^ tamAro, tnm&S 

• 

TamhirO 

• 

■ 

TomArO . , 

« 

* 
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SENTENCES IN WESTERN HINDI- 


I 

Bond^ (Ban&pliaxi). | 

1 

Band£B (Bhadaari of Owallor). 


( 

Ysk .... 

®k ... 

1. Ono. 

Day .... 

Dwai .... 

2. Two. 

Tin . . . 

Tin .... 

3. Throe. 

Chftr 

Cbar .... 

4 Four. 

PSoli 

Pgob .... 

r>. Five 

Cbbai ... 

Chbai 

t>. Six. 

S&t .... 

Sat .... 

7. Seven 

Atb .... 

Atb .... 

8. Eight 

Nau . 

Nan .... 

9 Nine. 

1 

1 

Das 

Dae .... 

10. Ten 

Bis .... 

Bis .... 

11. Twenty. 

Pacb&s 

1 

Pachas .... 

12, Fifty, 

i 

Shu .... 

San 

18. Hnndred. 

Mai, moti 

Ho, hau, mat, mai-S . 

14 1. 

' 

MOr, mOrau, jnw&r, mwarau 

MOran .... 

ir>. Of me. 

Mor, mOran, m-war, mwaraa 

MSrau .... 

10. Mine- 

■ 

Ham 

Hatn, bam-S 

17. Wc. 

Ham&r, ham&raa, batn'rau 

Hamaraa 

18. Of ne. 

Hamar, bam&rau, ham’rau 

Ham&ran 

, 19, Our 

1 

Tni, tai, tai 

T?, tg-S . 

! 20. Thou. 

Tor, toran, twar, twftran 

Tibftrau .... 

1 21. Of tbee. 

TOr, tOrau, twar, twfiran 

TihAraii 

22 Thine. 

Tam .... 

Tnm, tum-3 

28. Yon. 

Tamar, tom&ran, tum'rau - 

Tnmb&an 

24. Of yon. 

Tnm&r, inmftraa, tam*rau . 

Tnmhaan « 

20. Your. 
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EnglUh. 

HlndMial (IMhi). 

Dakbiut of Bombay. 

yamacnlar Hindeattnl 
(Upper Doab). 

1 

26. Ho . 

• 

• 


Woh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

Wo, woh 

• 

• 

• 

0, oh 

• 

• 

27. Of him 

# 

• 


Ua-k& 

• 

• 

a 

• 

TJa-ka 

• 

a 

• 

Ua-ka 

• 

• 

28. Hib . 

• 

• 


UB-kA 


• 


• 

Us-ka . 

• 

. 

• 

Ua-ka . 

• 

• 

29. They 

• 

• 


t 

we 


• 


• 

We, 0 

• 


• 

Wf 

• 

• 

30. Of them 

• 



Un-ka 


• 


• 

Un-ka . 

• 


• 

Un-ka 

• 

• 

SI. Their 


• 


Un-ka 


• 


• 

Un-ka 

• 


• 

Un-ka . 

• 


32. Httkd 

• 

■ 


Hath 


• 

* 

• 

Hath 

• 


a 

Hat ^ 


• 

3.3. Foot 

• 

a 


Paw 


« 

• 

• 

p5w 

• 


• 

Pa'' 


■ 

S4. Noac 

a 

• 


N&k 

• 

• 

• 

• 

NEk 

• 

• 

a 

Nak 

• 

• 

85. Hye 

• 



Akh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Akh 

• 


• 

Akh 

• 

• 

86. Mouth 

» 



Muh 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Mu , 

• 



Muh 

• 

a 

37. Tooth 

• 

• 


Dat 

• 

• 

a 

• 

Dat 

• 


■ 

Dgt 

• 

• 

38. Sftr • 

• 

• 


K&n 

« 

• 

• 

• 

Kan 

• 

• 

a 

Kan . . 

• 

• 

39. Hair 

• 

• 


Bal 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bal 


t 

• 

Bal 

• 

• 

40. Head 

• 



Sir 

a 

« 

• 

• 

Sir 

• 


' 

Sir 

• 

a 

41. Tongue 

t 

• 


Zaban 

« 

• 

• 

• 

Jibh 

• 


• 

Jib 

• 

a 

42. Belly 

• 

• 


Pet 

• 

• 

« 


Pet 



• 

Pet 

• 

a 

48. Baolc 

« 

« 


Pith 

a 

• 

• 

• 

Pith 

> 


• 

Pith 

• 

• 

44. Iron 

• 

• 


^oha 

« 

• 

• 

« 

Iiauwa . 

• 


• 

Loha . . 


a 

45. Gold 

• 

* 


Son& 

« 

• 

• 

• 

Sunna 

• 


a 

Souna . . 

• 

m 

46 Silver 

• 

• 


ChSdl 

( 

• 

9 

• 

Chidl . 

a 


a 

CliEdl 

• 

» 

m 

47. Father 

• 

a 


B&p 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Bap 

• 

■ 

• 

Bapph . . 

• 

• 

48, Mother 

• 

• 


MS 

• 

• 

• 

* 

Ma 

• 

« 

• 

Mg . . 

• 

• 

49, Brother 

• 

« 


Bh&I 

• 

• 

• 

• 

fihai 

• 

• 

• 

Bbai 

• 

a 

50, Sieter 

• 

« 


Bahin 

• 

t 


• 

Bhain 

a 


• 

Bahap, hobbo . 

• 

• 

51, Man 


• 


Adml 


• 

• 

j 

• 

Adml, marad 

• 


« 

Tad'mt, m&paa 

• 

• 

52. Woman 

- 

• 

• 

^Anrat 

• 

« 

« 


Aurat 

• 

* 


Lug&l, b4r-b4iuti 

• 

a ’ 
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' 

Bfaigarfl. 

Braj Bhalr'h&i 

Oh 

• 




Wah, bah, gwa . 

Ua*ka 

- 

• 


• 

"Wa-kaa, ba-kaa, gwa-kaa . 

XJs-k& 

• 



• 

Wa-kaa, bft-kaa., gwi-kaa 

Wai, oh 

a 



• 

Ws, bs, gw« 

U n-kft 

» 



- 

Wini-kaa, bini-kaa, gani- 
ka£(. 

Uo-ka 

• 



• 

Wini-kaii, bini-kau, gnui- 
kan. 

H&th 

• 

• 


- 

Hatha, hata ... 

Pair 

• 



' • 

Pa!3 .... 

Nakk 




- 

Nak, nfik 

Akh 

- 



• 

Ak.lii . a . 

MOh 

• 

« 


' 

Mauh, rauh^faa 

Oand 

• 

« 


• 

Data . . ^ , 

KSu 

• 

• 


- 

Kana 

B&l 

a 

• 


- 

Bara .... 

Sir 

• 

• 


• 

Miii-u .... 

Jib 

• 

« 


• 

Jibh .... 

P€t 

• 



• 

Petu .... 

phOi 




• 

Pithi .... 

liOya 

- 



• 

LiOhaa .... 

SiOn& 

- 



- 

Saanau .... 

Chad! 

• 



• 

ChadI .... 

Babba 

• 

• 


- 

Kakkh, dfiu 

kia 

« 

» 


• 

Axaxn&, maijO . 

BhU 

» 

m 



Bhaiy&, bhatk*raa, blran 

\ Blbx 

a 

• 


• 

BhaTnl .... 

M&^as 

* 

• 


« 

BOga, madda, tn^a . 

iPagrjar 

M ; 


• 


• 

Bng&x, baiyari . , ■ 
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' ,r' 

KaiauJT (CAwnpore). 

1 

{ Bandfill. 


Wnh, -walin 

Bo, a 

- 

Wnhi-kO, wtihi-ky&r, wuhi 
k5ro. 

' U-kO, fl-kb8 

i 

Wuhi'kC 

j tr-ko, a-kh8 . 

• a 

TTi, wa . 

Ba . 

« • 

Un-ko . . . , 

Un-ko. nn-kbS 

« • 

Un-k6 . . . . 

Un-ko, nn-kb8 

• 

HEt . . . . 

Hat 

• • 

Pe5 . . . . 

Pin 

* 

Niki .... 

Nik 

• 

Akh? . 

ikh 

* 

Muhu .... 

Man 

a 

DatijB .... 

Dit 

• • 

/ 

K&nn . . . > 

Kin 

• • 

Biru .... 

Bar 

• « 

Mfirn .... 

Mtty, rnttfi 

• ■ 

Jibbiyi .... 

Jibh, jib . 

a • 

Petn .... 

Pet 

* ■ 

Pithl .... 

Pith 

a • 

Lobu .... 

Loho, lOn 

a a 

Sona .... 

Son8 

a a 

CbEdi . . . . 1 

Cbidi 

a a 

Bipa .... 

Bip 

« • 

Mniji .... 

Matfti, matiri . 

a « 

Bhaii .... 

Bbaiyi . , 

• • 

Bahiol .... 

Bain, belma . 

• 4 ' 

Marada .... 

Ad*a9i,l85 * 

• 4 1 

L^l . 

UngU, aniwt 

• 
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BnndSH (Biuiftphari). 

finndeit (Bhadaarl of Chvallor}. 

Eogliah. 

t?, w& . 

Ba, lMk>S 

20. He. 

Wfi-kan, w&-keran, etc. 

B&-kan . 

27. Of him. 

Wfi-kaa, etc. 

B&-kaa 

28. His. 

fl'y, wS . 

Be, b6-S . . . . 

29. They 

Un-kan, etc. 

1 Bm-kau . . . . 

30. Of them. 

Un-kaa, eic, 

\ 

1 

Bin-kan . . . . 

31. Their. 

Hitfa , . . . 

Bath 

32 Haud. 

G wfi^au .... 

Psw . . . . 

33. Foot 

i NSk . . . . 

Nftk 

•34. Nose. 

1 

Ikh ... . 

Akhi . . . . 

.35. Eye. 

Mah, moli*|’9 . 

1 Moh o . . . 

1 

30 Mouth. 

Dit 

J Bit .... 

! 

37. Tooth 

j 

K&d .... 

Kan 

38. Ear. 

Bar .... 

1 

Bar 

39. Hair. 

M3v . . . . 

Mar . . . 

40. Head. 

Jlbh .... 

Jubfic . . . , 

41. Ton^e. 

Pet .... 

Petn . , 

* 

42 Belly. — 

Pith .... 

Pith .... 

43. Back. 

Lwftho . . ^ 

Lah .... 

44 Iron. 

SwatsO . . , , i 

/ 1 

1 

Sena .... 

45. Gold. 

Ohidi .... 

ChSdi .... 

46. Silver. 

ISfip ■ « • ■ 

Eaka .... 

47. Father. 

MahHaii . . 

Mhatarl .... 

48 Mother. — 

BlOd 

Bhaiya .... 

49, Brother. 

! 

HadunI . . . 

I 

Baihin .... 

50. Sister. 

4ld*ux .... 

Mao* .... 

51. Man. 

, i 

I 

Tuil .... 

52. ^tFomaq. 
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Eofflish 

llindSaUai (Delhi). 

Dakhial of Bembey. 

Varnaonlar Btndfietint 
(Upper Uoeb). 

53. Wife 

• 

Biwi 

• 

• 


Aurat 

• 

' 

Lug&l, ghar-w&h 

• 

54. Child 

• 

Bachcha 

• 

• 

• 

Bachcha . . 

• 

• 

niad, ]&iag*b&l6 

• 

55 Sou . 

• 

B5(a, laf'kfi 

- 



Bdta 

■ 

• 

Bet^ 

• 

56. Daughter . 


Heti, lar“ki 

• 



B<5(i 

• 

• 

Betti, dhi 

• 

57. Slave 

• 

Gliulum 

• 



Gulam 


• 

Gulam 


58. Cultivator 


K itslitkilr 


• 


Kheput 

■ 

• 

Jotta, bnwa.lkis&n 

• 

59. Sheiihord 


(Inclai ^ 11 . 




phangar 

• 

• 

Gaflar*yfi. 

• 

6(1 God 

■ 

!Ehuda 

• 



EThuda, AllSh . 

• 


Bhag'wftn, Tfam-jl 

• 

(51. Devil 

• 

l^ait&n . 




Saitan 

■ 


Dana 


62. Suo 

• 

Sflraj 

• 

• 


Surij 

• 

• 

Suraj 

- 

63 Moon 

> 

Chad 

■ 

• 

• 

Ch^d . 

• 


ChSd 

• 

64 Star 

• 

iSitai'il 




Tara , 


• 

Tara . . . 

• 

65. Fire 



• 


• 

Ag . . 

» 

• 

Ag . « • 

• 

66. Water 

• 

I’ani 

• 


• 

Pftnl 



Paul . . 


67 House 

• 

.Makiin 




Ghar . 


• 

Ghar . . • 

• 

66. Horse 

• 

GhOpfii . 

• 



Ghopa 


• 

Ghopfi. . . . 


69. Cow . 

• 

Gan. g&y 

• 

• 

• 

Gftl 

• 


Grfi a ■ * 

• 

70. Dog 

« 

Eutth 

■ 


« 

Katta 

• 

• 

• 

• 

71. Cat . 


Bill! 

• 



Billi 

• 


Bill! . • • 

a 

72. Cook 

• 

Mar{^ . 

• 

• 

• 

Mfirg& 


• 

Mur*g& . 

a 

73. Duck 

• 

Battakh . 

• 



Badakh . 

• 

• 

a • f 

a 

74. Ass . 

• 

Gadh& 

» 



Gaddhh . 

• 

• 

Gadhi . . • 

• 

75. Camel 

• 

fft 

• 


• 

. 

• 

• 

fe-t .... 

• 

76. Bird 

« 

Paranda 



« 

PakhSrh, pankhi 

• 

• 

Chir*y& . 

• 

77. Go . 

• 

& * 

• 



J « « * 

• 

• 

^iJA 4 • • * 

• 

78. Eat . 


B.hii 

• 



Rh& 

• 


mA .' . 

• 

79. Sit . 

• 

Baith 

a 

• 


Bai^ . . . 

• 

* 

m&t .. . • 

1 

• . 
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BftngarQ 

- 

) 

Brat j Bk&kM. 

Lugai 

• 

- 

• 

I 

Ghar-barl, babu . 

Chfatirat 

• 

■ 

■ 

i 

» 

Dalaka, ohbaoM^, olihanTB 

Beta 

• 


> 

• 

1 

B£t3., pfitu 

Cbhori 

• 


• 

! 

Bitiya, batl, dhl 

Naakar 

• 

• 


1 

1 

Gul&ma, tahMa& 

Karsi^S 

• 

• 

- 

- 

liCiaaiiu 

Pall 

• 

• 

- 

- 

Gafariya 

Rkm 

• 

- 

• 


Pan“m<isnrii, Bliag*nafinu 

Sbit&n 

• 

• 


1 

Saitanu . . . • 

Suraj 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

SCrju, aujjft 

Ghaud 

• 


• 

• 

Chanda 

Tarah 

• 

- 

• 

• 

Taravya 

Ae 

• 

• 


• 

Agi 

P&ni 

• 

• 



P&nl 

phQ.)p<jl 

• 

• 


• 

B&khan .... 

Ohork 

• 

• 


■ 

GhOra .... 


• 

• 


• 

Gaiya ... 

Katta 

• 

• 


• 

Katta .... 

BiUi 

• 

• 


• 

Bilaiyk .... 

Knkkar 

• 

• 



Marg& .... 

Battak 

• 

« 


- 

Batak .... 

Khotla 

• 

■ 


• 

Gad*lia, gadha 

•TJtli 

• 

« 



Otu .... 

Ohifl 

♦ 

• 


- 

Chi>*aiy& 

'iTnr 

• 


« 

• 

Jftu, 3* 

JItt 

« 

« 

• 

• 

Khan, jai.l&u . 

BBit 


• 

* 

• 

Bai^b 
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1 

BondSU (Bftnlpbail). 

! 

Bundfill (Bhadaori of Owalior). 

. 

3Iibarij& 

Dng&l, ghar-bftll 

(_No vaord oj common gender)\ 

Dauft .... 

i 

L&r*k& . . . . 1 

1^14 .... 

1 Bitiy& . . . • ) 

Bitija .... 

Bnt'ya .... 

ChSkar .... 

Kis&n 

Kisiln .... 

Garari;& 

Pohiya .... 

Pan'mdflur 

Pan*in?Bur 

Bbflt .... 

Mas&n .... 

SOraj .... 

Sfirj . . . • 

Chandarma • • * 

ChandramiL 

T&rSgan .... 

TaraTyS .... 

j Agi .... 

Agi 

P&nl .... 

Panl . . . • 

Ghar .... 

Gbar, bhikhar . 

Gbwtraa 

Gh0r& , , • 

t 

G&i .... 

1 

Gsiy& . . . . 

i 

Kuttft • • • . 

I 

^ Kutt& • • V • 

Bilaij& .... 

Bilaiyft . . . . 

MTir*g& .... 

Mur*g& . . . . 

Badak .... 

Badak . . . ■ 

Gadhft .... 

Oad*h& . . . . 

fx^ .... 

TJt . . . . 

CliiraSiyft .... 

Pakbaim . . 

J& . a a . 

Ja . 

Kb4 .... 

J« .... 


Ba^ . . . . 


V 


Si^lish. 

58. Wifs. 

54. Cliild. 

55. Son. 

56. Dan^liier. 

57. SlaTo. ^ 

58. Cultivator. 
59 SKepberd. 

60. God. 

61. Devil. 

62. Sun. 

63. Moon. 

64. Star. 

66. Fire, 

66. Water. 

67. Honee. 

68. Horse. 

69. Cow 

70. Dog. 

71. Cat. 

72. Cook. 

73. Duck. 

74. An. 

75. Camel. 

76. Bird, v 

77. Go. ^ 

78. Eat» 

79. Bit. 


Western BhidX~-iei 









Eoglicb. 

HindariUil (Dethi). | 

i 

IMkbint of Bombay. 

! 

Tmmaoalar HlnEOatltil [ 

(ITpptf Boab). 1 

80, Gome 

a 

• 

A . 


* 

• 

A.! 

1 

Aw ..... 

81. Beat . 

• 

• 

MSr 

• 

- 

• 

Mar , . . . 1 

Mar .... 

82. Stand 



KhafS ho 


- 

• 

KhayS (sic) ho . . j 

1 

Kbaya ho . • . 

83. Die \ 

» 


Mar 


• 


Mar .... 

Mar 

84. Gira 



no 


• 

• 

Do. 

Da .... 

85. Ran 

* 


Bhag 


• 

• 

Bl4g .... 

Bhiig, dor 

86. Up . 



U par 



• 

Upar .... 

D ppar .... 

67. Near 



Nazdlk . 


• 

• 

Najlk, pas . . 

NEfE .... 

88. Down 

* 


NichS 

• 

4 

• 

NlobO, tale 

Tula .... 

89. Far 

• 


Dftr 

• 

• 

• 

Dur .... 

Dur 

90. Before 

• 

• 

POahtar, pah*lA 

4 

• 

SamnO 

Pab‘Ie, sEh^ml. 

91. Beliind 

• 


Pioh hS 

• 

• 

• 

Plchhfe .... 

PichchE 

92. Who P 

« 

« 

Kaun 

' 

• 

• 

Kaun 

KOii .... 

98. WhatP . 

« 


Kya 

• 

• 

• 

Kya .... 

Ko .... 

94. Why P 

e 


KyS • 

• 

• 


Kyd . . . . 

Kyfl .... 

96. And 

• 


Aur 


• 

• 

N6, aufir hOr, aur 

A), bar, Or, aur 

96. Bat . 

* 


Lekin 


• 

• 

Pan, lokiii, magar 

Par, akai 

97. If . 

m 


Agar 


• 

- 

Agar, jo . 

AjjE. jo . 

98. Yes . 



HE j , 


e 

• 

HE, hoy . > . 

HE .... 

99. No . 



Nah! 


• 

• 

N'ai • • • ' s 

Nf , nS y.■ 

100. Alas 

• 


AfeOs . 

* 

• 

• 

ArO, rO, tohft . . 

WEh .... 

101. A father . 



BEp 

• 

a 


BEp .... 

BEppa . ' • 

102. Of a father 



B&p'kft 

• 

• 


• • s * 

BEppft*kE 

108. To a father 



B&p-kn 

« 

• 

• 

BEp-Wo, -kn . • 

P&ppa>k3, -lift, 'aft • 

104. From a father 

• 


Bftp-S5 . 

• 

« 

• 

BEp-sO . . • . 

BEppa-mi, -te . . . i 

^ ' 1 

105. Two fathers 



Do btp . 

a 

• 

• 

O 0 lAp * • ' a 

Bo lApfA 

106. Fathers . 

• 


B&p 

» 

a 

* 

B&p * 4 a ' W<. 

' ’i',' « 








' , , , .. ■; 
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BtagwO. 


Braj BbUcU. 


klS.r 

* 

. n 

Mar, pit . 

Sifaaqr 

• 

• • 

Tbara hOu 

Slar 

• 

* * 

Mar, majjaxL 

De 

- 

• ■ 

DOiu 

Bb&j 


i 

• i 

Bbaji jan, bhagi jS-ti 

tTpar 

■ 

> ( 

! 

1 

tJ par 

NerS 

• 

‘l 

JanraT, ijhing 

Heth 


i 

• 1 

NiohaT 

Pare 

• 


Dfiti. 

5?am*nS 

• 

• • 

Aga?, samuhi 

PacbhS . 

• 

« « 

PlcbbaT, paobbnT 

Kaup 


« • 

Ko 

K6, kai . 


« 

Ka, kabil 

KyS 


a 

Kae-ktt, kabe-kft 

Hor 


- 

Aam 

Par 


• • 

Pari 

J6 


a • 

Jau 

HS 


f • 

%ha, babft 

Nab? 

• 

• • 

Ns?, nSbi 

Soob 

« « 

• • 

Mai bai, arejrd 


Babba 

B&bbu-kfi < 

B&bbu-Ut -<Sb • 
BftbbG-kK<iil-ti. 
I>0 UUbba 


B&u ... 

O&u-kaxL . 

Dft.Q.*kft, -ka5, -k»T . 
B&fl-sft , 

I>wai dftO ■> • 

DAA r 
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K*dmi^ (OAwapore). 


BnndSU. 


An 

• 

- 

• 

A 

Kut 

* 

- 

• 

M&r, pit, kflt . 

ThfirhK ho 

m 


• 

fharkS rg 

Mam 

• 


• 

hi ar 

DOa 

• 



D6 

Bh&gn 

• 


• 

L)Or, bhfig . 

t5ohft 

• 


• 

CTpar 

Nagioh 

• 


• 

Pfis, nagioh 

Tar-khalS 

• 


• 

Nichg, targ 

Ph&dilO 

• 


• 

Dur. alag 

Pah*lg , 



• 

Ags, a&m'ng 

P&ohbe . 

• 


■ 

FichhS, paohha? 

> 

Kanna 

• 



KO 


• 


‘ 

K&, k&hg 

Kyau 

• 

• 

. 

Kahe, kayS, ky8 

Aura 

• 

• 


Or . , , 

LOkin, par, p0 

• 


* 

Par, paiant, phir 

Jan 

• 


1 

Jo 

H&, aohcbhd 

• 



HaO, hi . 

Nah? 



• 1 

Naiyi ; naf 

SOohn 

• 


• 1 

f 

PaohhHfiw, ai^ 

Bapa 

• 


1 

• 

B&p . 

Bfipn-kO 

• 


• i 

j 

Blp>kO . 

BipH'ko . 



• 

B&p-khS 

B&pn-W . 

• 


• 

Btp^ 

Dni hapn 

• 

« 

# 

• . 

Bftp&n 

• 


• ^ 








Bandeli (B&ii&phaT^\ 


Bandit (BhadanrI of QwoUor). 

Bu^UoK. 

Aw . 

• 

A 

* 

• 

- 

80. Como. 

IVlSr ... 

• 

M!&r . 


- 


SI. JBeat. 

Thar to . 

- 

ThirS ha 


• 


82. Stand. 

3i[ar ... 


Id^ar 


• 


63. Dio. 

Ds ... 

/ 

* 

B6 


• 

• 

8A Qivo. 

Dhanr ... 

• 

UOr . 


• 

■ 

85. Bnn. 

tr par ... 

- 

tTpar 


* 

• 

80. Dp. 

"EgAT ... 


iphing, lag-lie 


• 

- 

87 Near. 

Khali 


NiohS . 


» 

• 

88. Down- 

IDnr . . 

- 

I3flr 


• 

- 

1 89. Far. 

Pciatar . 

a 

AgS 


* 

• 

90 Before. ^ 

PoohhaT . 

• 

l'‘IcUhd 

• 

« 

• 

91 Behiad. 

Kaixn, kO 

• 

KO 

• 

» 

• 

92. Who ? 

Kft ... 

• 

Kata . 

a 

a 

a 

93. What P 

KahO . . 

« 

Kaj6-k3 


• 

• 

94. Why? - 

jO-ui* . . 

- 

Ajar 


• 

• 

95, ATid. 

Akal 


Par, phir 

a 

• 

• 

90. But. 

Jo ... 

• 

.Ta 

• 

• 

• 

97. If. 

Sa ... 

m 

HaO 

• 

• 


98. Yo8. 

ITah? 

« 

UTah? 


• 


99 No. 

S!&j- hay ... 

• 

Sach . 

• 

• 

• 

100 Alaa. 

Bap ... 

- 

Kaka 

« 

- 

• 

101. A father. 

Bap-kau, -keraa, etc. 

- 

EZaka-kau 

m 


• 

102. Of a father. 

B&p'kaa, eta. . . 

• 

Kaka-ko 


' 

- 

103. T.> a father. 

Bftp-aari. etc. 

* 

Kaka-aS 

m 

• 

• 

104. From a father. 

'thstj bkp 

a 

Bwai kakS 


• 

1 

105. Two fikthezn. 

Blip 

r.. .. ■■ —■ * - 

« 

6allS kaka 


M 


106. Fatheis. 
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EnglUb, 

Hiaddrtin! (Delhi). 

Dakbinl of Bombay. 

Vwnaoular HindOstini 
(Upper Doab). 

107. Of fathers 

Bap8-1c& . 



BepS-ka . 

• 

BippU'ki 

• 

106. To fathers 

B&pS-ko . 



BajS'ko, -kti . 

• 

Bippu-kS, -nS, -n6 . 

• 

109. From fathers 

B&p8'Bd . 



BapS-se . • . 

• 

Bippa-tS, -te 

• 

110. A daughter 

Lar'kl 



Bgf! 

■ 

Betti . . . 

• 

111. Of a daughter . 

Lar*kl-ka 



Beti-ka 

• 

Betti 

« 

112. To a daughter 

Lar*ki-k0 



Betl-ku . 

• 

Betti 

• 

113. From a daughter 

Lar*kl'sa 



Beti-se 

• 

Betti 

• 

114. Tno daughters « 

Dn lar'kiyi 



Do betiyS 


Do bett! , 

• 

115. Daughters 

Lar'kiyfi 



BetiyS 

• 

Bett? . . 

• 

116. Of daughters 

Lar*kiy8-k& 



Betiy£-ka 

• 

Bety&-kft 

• 

117. To daughters . 

Lar*kiy8-k0 


« 

BetiyS-ku 

a 

Betytt-k3,-nS,-ne 

• 

118. From daughters . 

Lar*kiy8-sfl 


• 

BetiyH-s6 

• 

BetyS-t8, -te . . 

s 

119. A good man 

Hk nek ftdml . 


» 

Ek achohha admi 

» 

Chokkha yad'mi 

■f 

t 

120. Of a good man . 

Ek nek edml-ka 


• 

Ek achohhe edml*ke . 

s 

CJiokkhe yad*mi-ka . 

• 

121. To a good man , 

£lk nek admi'ke 


• 

Ek aohchbe edmi*ku . 

• 

Chokkha yad*mi-k3, -n3, 

•nfi 

122. From a good man 

Ek nek adml-se 


• 

Ek aohchbe edmi-se . 

• 

Chokkbe y&d*mi-tS, -ts 

• 

123. Two good men . 

Do nek adml 


• 

Do achchhe admi . 

• 

Do ohokkhe y&d'mi . 

■ 

124. Good men 

Nek admi 


• 

Achohhe edml . 

• 

Chokkha yid^mi 

• 

125. Of good men . . 

Nek admiyS'ka 


• 

Achchhe admi-ka 

• 

Chokkha yad*my3-ki 

s 

12C. To good men 

Nek admiy8-ko 


• 

Achchhe edmi'kfi. . 

• 

Chokkha yid*myS-kB, -nS, 
-ne. 

127. From good men 

Nek &dmiy8-Be 


• 

Achohhe ftdmi-se . 

• 

Chokkbe yid*my3-i8, -te 

• 

128. A good woman . 

Ek nek ‘aurat 


• 

Ek aohohhl aurat 

• 

Chokkhe bir-binnl 


129. A bad boy . , 

Ek khar&b laf*ka 



Ek kharab chhOtA 

• 

Bhun4i lOn^i • 

• 

130. Good women 

Nek 'auratS 



Aohchhi auratS 

• 

Clu^khi btr-bina? . 

• 

181. A bad girl 

Ek khar&b lar*ki 


• 

Ek kharftb chhokrl . 

• 

Bhuni)! lOni}! i 

« 

132. Good 

Nek, aohohhe . 


» 

Achchhe 

• 

Ohokkhi t . 

-• 

133. Better 

Bebtar . 



(17s>S 3} aohchhi 

• 

Glwpa ohokkBi . 
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ICanaujl ^Cawnpore). 


BunduU. 


3apan-]co 

13apan-ko . . 

Siipun-sS 
Chhokariya 
C h.h ofcariy ft-ko 
C liliok ariy ft-ko 

Chliokat-iya-sS 

lDa.1 cbliokariyS 

ChliokftriyS 

C lih o kar iy an-ko 

Chhokariyan-ko 

Chliokariyan-s5 . 

NikO maradti 

Niks janS-ko 

Nika jan6-ka . « 

Nike jaiiS-sS . 

Dili nIkS jaxtS . 

Niks janezk 
Nike janon-ko . 

Nike janon-kS . 

Nike janen-sS 
Niki log&i 
Nftgft larikft 
Niki logAl 

N&gft ohkokariy& . 

Nika, nlko . . 

SiBSkh aohokfcs • 

4 


. Bapan-ko . . 

. Bapaa-kliS 
. Bapan-sS 

. Bitiya . . . 

. I3itayii-ko 

. Bitiya-kliO 

. Biliya-sS 

. Bo bitiyB . 

. BitiyS, mOyian 

. Bitiyan-ko 

. Bitiyan-kho 

. Bi^.iyazi-B§ 

. nOsS manaa, Sk 

nianas. 

. £!k bbalo xoanas-ko . 

. Bk bbale mauaa'kbS 
, Itk bhale maaaB'sS . 
. L >0 bhale manas 

. Bhale (none) znitnas . 
. Bhale man*Ban-ke 
. Bhale man*san-khS - 
. Bhale mftn*san-B3 
. Elk naanl Ing^i , 

. 1i!k btua.e lax*ka 
. A-ohohlil janf 
. BaraS. bi$iy& » . 

. AobobhO, nonS . 

. Balmi aolidh&5, aiimK 


bhalo 








--- 

Buudull (Banapfaar!)» 

Bandotl (Bhadaarl of G-walior). 

Bog;liah. 

Bapan-kan 

Galle kak&-kaa 

• 


107. Of fatliBi-a. 

Bapan-kau 

Galle kak&-kS 

• 

• 

lOS. To fathers. 

Bapan-bau 

Qalle kaka-s3 


• 

109. From fathers. 

Bit.ija . . . 

Biiiya 


• 

110. A daughter. 

Bitlya-kau 

Bitiya-kau 


• 

111. Of a daughter. 

Bitiya-kau 

Bitiya-ko 


> 

112 To a daughter. 

Bitiya-sau 

Bitiya-HO 


• 

113. Pi'om a daughter. 

Duy biriya 

r>wai bitiyS 

• 

• 

114. Two daughtera. 

BitiyS . . • . 

Gall3 bii iyS 



115. DanghtorB. 

Bitiyan- kau 

(rails bitiya-kau 

• 

* 

116. Of daughters. 

Bitiyau-kau 

Galls bitiya-ku 

• 

• 

117 To daughters. 


Galls bitiyS bo . 

« 

• 

118. From daughters. 

yek achchha ad*ml . 

15 k bbalau mans 

• 

« 

119. A good man. 

y^k aclichhs atl'mi-kaa 

ICk bbalS mans-kau 


• 

120. Of a good man. 

y^k achcbhg ad*mi-kau 

Ek bbalo raanb-kf! 


• 

121. To a good man. 

Xek ackclihs ad*ml'Bau 

Bk bhalS manB-s3 



122. From a good man 

Buy acbcHliS ad*ml . 

Dwai bhalS iniins 

• 

• 

123. Two good men. 

Aohchkd ad^mi 

Galls bhalS mSuB 

• 

• 

124 Good men. 

Aohchlaa ad'min-kau 

Galls bbalS niauB-kau 

• 

12.J. Of good men. 

Achclibs ad^min-kau 

Galls bhalS qaans-kS 

• 

» 

12G. To good men. 

Achchbfi ad*mia-8au . 

Galls bbals mans-so 

• 

• 

127. From good men. 

TSk aohokhl mihariya 

bball janl 

• 

• 

128. A good woman. 

Yek latau lar'ka 

Sk barau larkS 

> 

- 

129. A bad boy. 

Achoht mihariyS 

Galls bhall jani 

• 

• 

130, Good women. 

Yek lati bitiya 

S!k bun bitiyfit . 


« 

131. A bad girl. 

AohokkA 

N?kS, aohohho . 

« 

« 

132. Good. 

Hakni acbchke 

Bars n?ks ^ 


• 

133. Better. 
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(Delhi). 


Dakblni of Bombay. 

Vernacalsr HindOetAai 
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134. Best . 

• 


Sab>sfi achchhft, 
■nmda. 

/V 

ni 

h&yat 

Sab>8e achohh& 

s 

Sab'tS gha^S ohokkhS 

• 

135. High 

• 


tJohE 

• 

• 

• 

tfch& > 

• • 

UnohchS • 


136. Higher . 

• 


ZijEda (ioh& 

a 

a 

a 

TTS'SO 3ch& 

• • 

GhapS nnchohS 

e 

187. Highest 



8ab-a5 3ch& 

e 

• 

• 

Sab-sS Soh& . 

a a • 

Sab-tS ghapS nnchchS 

e 

138. A horse 

s 


GhOf^ 

• 

• 

■ 

Gho^ 

• ■ 

GhoyS t . « 

• 

1S9. A mare 



GhOfl 

• 

• 

• 

GhOfl . 

• • 

Gbori 

• 

140. Horses 

e 


GbajS 

e 

• 

• 

GhOfS . . 

• » 

GbOfO • • . 


141. Mares 

e 


Ghariyl 

• 

• 

• 

GhoryS . 

e • 

Gbofl ... 

e 

142. A bull 

• 


std 

• 

• 

• 

filk bail . . 

e e 

Bijar, goh'rS . 

• 

143. A cow . 

e 


Gay 

« 

• 

• 

Glkgai . 

• e 

QS . 

• 

144. Bulls 

s 


8Sd 

s 

a 

• 

Bails . . 

• • 

BijSr, goh‘rft . 

• 

145. Cows . 

s 


G&yS 

• 

* 

• 

G&yS . . 

• • 

OS ... 

a 

146. A dog 

s 


Kntta 

• 

e 

• 

EattS 

• e 

Kutta . . 

• 

147. A bitch . 

t 


Kutyft 

• 

• 

e 

Kuttl . . 

• • 

Eut*y5 . » 


148, Dogs , 

• 


Kutte • 

• 

• 

e 

EuttO 

s s 

• a • 

a 

149. Bitches 

s 


EutyS 

e 

• 

• 

EuttyS . . 

• • 

Eut*ya . . , 

• 

150. A he-goat 

• 


Bak*r& . 

• 

• 

• 

Bokay . • 

• • 

Bak*ra . 


151. A female goat 

a 


Bak'rl 

• 

• 

• 

Bak*|i . . 

• 

Bak*ti 


152. Goats 

• 


Bak'rS 

• 

• 

« 

Bak^yfl . • 

1 

• • 

Bak*re ... 

• 

153. A male deer 

e 


Hiran 


• 

• 

Nar har*s& . 

• 

Hirap . . . 

t 

164. A female deer 

• 


Hir*nl . 

• 

• 

• 

Har*al . . 

* • 

Hir*pi ... 

m 

155. Deer . 

• 


Hiran 

a 

• 

• 

Haran 

« • 

Hirap • . . 

• 

156. I am . 

e 


Maths . 

• 

• 


Mat hS . . 

• • 

M8 hS . 

a 

157. Thou art • 

• 


Tfi hai . 

• 

• 

• 

To hai . . 

4 • 

Tfl ho . 

• 

158. He is 

• 


Woh hai 

0 

• 

¥ 

Wo ha! . . 

• • 

0 ho 

• 

159. We are . 

- 


Ham hat 

• 

« 

• 

Ham bai . . 

• » 

Ham h8 • • • 

' 

160. You are . 

• 


Tam bo . 

• 

• 


Tnm he . . 

• 4 

Tam ho • * * 

• 
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Kaasajl (C&wnpore). 


JJandell. 


^Zi'ibanii-mS nlkn 

• 

■ 

Bahaii-liii nSnS (sajfl 

ohokhoj' 

t^chO 

• 

• 

• 

'C'chO 

a • 

Bahatu ftoho 

• 

• 

• 

Bhant ttoho or 

bare tiohe 

Ochan-mS ftch 


• 

• 

Bhaniai ftoho 


‘I'atuft 


• 

• 

®k ghnr'wa 


Ghorijft . 

• 

• 

■ 

15k ghnriya 


Bahnt tataa 


" 

• 

GhorS 

• 

GhOfiya . 

- 

• 

- 

GliTxriyS 


SarIL . 

• 

- 

■ 

sfp 


Gai 

- 

• 

• 

13k gaiya 


Bit-a, 

• 

• 

• 

Bs|ait 


Qaiya 

• 

• 

• 

Ga'iyi . 


Kuknm . 

a 

• 

k 

^k kuttfi. 


Kakariya 

a 

• 


Ek kutiya 


Kukar*waii 

a 

» 

• 

Kuttan 


KukariyS 

• 

• 

• 

K^ntiyS , 


Bok*ra . 

• 

• 

• 

Ek bak*ra 


Bukariys 

• 

• 


Ek ohhiriya 


Bukai'SwS 

• 


• 

ChhiriyS, bakariyS . 

Hirauu 


• 

• 

Ek hinii& 

« 


• 

• 

a 

Ek hinnl 

• « 

Hir^nan . 

• 

• 

a 

Hinna . 

« « 

MaT haS 

• 


• 

Mai bS. gu 

• • 

To hai 

• 

• 

• 

Tai hS, iy 

• « 

Waku hai 

• 

■ 


]3o he, fty 

. 

Hasan, haon 

« 

« 

• 

Bam hS, .1^ 

'* • 

Tnan iian 



* 

h<j, llw 

« « 
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Bondell (Ban&pluii i). 

Buadelt (Bhadanri of Gwalior) 

BugflUh. 

Behad achohha 

Sab-tS ntko, sab-tS achohho 

134. Best. 

^^oha . . . . 

ffoho . . . . 

135. High, 

Bahnt acha 

Bau hat iIob<3 

136. Bighei. 

Behitd Qcha 

Sab-te Qcho 

137. lligbeat 

Yek ghwaran 

15k giiftra 

13S. A horae. 

Yek ghor! 

ftk ghnrua 

139. A mare 

Gliwar , . . . 

Galli- ghnie 

140. H orsea 

GliOri 

Galle gbutiyo 

14>1* AJai‘t‘6i 

YSk bahui'ii 

Ek sfir, 6k baddba 

142 A bull. 

YSk gal 

f5k gaiyii, 

1A cow 

Babm-a 

Galle baddba 

14-4 Bulls 

Gai .... 

Gaiya 

145. (lows 

Ydk kuttu 

15k kutta 

1 tu A dog 

Yek kutti 

(5k kutiya 

147 A bitcb. 

Kutla 

(rallc kuUa 

14H. I)ogs 

KuttT .... 

OallekutiyS 

149. Bitches. 

Yok buk*ra 

flk buk"ra, ek iaTxm . 

1.50 A he-goat 

Ygk bok^ri 

15k ohbiriya 

1.51. A femalo goat. 

Bak'ra .... 

Galls tuTua 

152. Goats. 

I Xdk inir'ga . . . J 

Kk hinna 

153. A male deer. 

Yek chhigai-i . . | 

Bk hinul 

154. A female deer. 

1 

Galls hiniia>hiiiiyS 

155. I4cer. 

Ala7 &ka, bau . 

DiaT bau 

156. J am 

Tai* &bi, hi . . . 

T? faai .... 

157. Thou art 

W& abai, hai, ki . | 

1 

Ba hai .... 

168. Ho is 

TT»Tn £haTf aheo, ban 

Bam haT .... 

159. We are. 

Tam She, SbS, hS 

Tom bS . 

IGO. Yon are. 

▼oxi. IX, pa&T I. 
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Engllib. 


BindSrtinl (DetU). 


DakhinI of Bombay. 


Vernaonlor HiadSaUni 
(Upper Dosb). 


ICl. They are . 

• 

• 

Ws haT .... 

Wo hai . 


Wghg . 

162. I was 

• 


MaT tbs. .... 

I MaT tha, atha . 

1 

• 

Mg tba . 

163 Thon wast 


• 

Tfi th& . 

Tu tha, atha 


Tu tha 

164 He was 

• 

• 

Woh tba 

Wo tba, atha . 


0 tha 

165 Wo were . 

s> 

• 

Ham tbs 

Ham tbs, athc. 

• 

Ham the . 

166. Yon were . 

• 

• 

Tam the 

Tam the, athe . 

* 

Tam the . 

167. They were 

• 

• 

Ws the . 

Wo the, athfe . 

■ 

wgthe . 

168. Be 

• 


Ho .... 

Ho 


Ho 

169. To be 

• 

1 

1 

Hona .... 

Hona 


Hopa 

170. Being 

■ 

1 

. ! 

i 

Hota .... 

Hota 

i 

J 

' i 

Hotta 

171. Having been 

• 

1 

1 

•j 

Ho-kar .... 

Ho-ko 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Hna 

172 I may be . 

. 

. 1 

i 

MaT hoft . . . j 

MaT hofi . 

1 

• 1 

Mg hS . 


173. I aball be 

174. I ehoald be 
176. Beat 

176. To boat 

177. Beating 

176. Having beaten 
179. I boat 
180 Thon beatest 
161. He beats . 
182. We beat 
163. Yon beat . 
184. They beat 


> ^ai hd&ga . 
■ Ma' hota . 
. M4r 

. Mar*na 

, MarHa 
. Mar-kar . . 

. MaT iii&r*t&-faQ 
. Ta iaai*ta>hai . 

. Woh m&rH6-hai 

• Ham ni&r*te-liai 

• Tam m&r*td*ho 
. Ws mar*te-liaT 


165. I lieat (Past Tense) . Mai-n€ m&r4 


186. Thou beatest (Past Tfi*nd m&ra 

Tense). 

187. He beat (^Past Tense) . Un-n§ m&ra 


. I MaT hcSga 

i 

I 

. MaT hots 
. M kr 

. Mama 

I 

. Mkrt& 

, Mar-kO . 

. MaT-nC m&rtfi-hS 
. Tii-ii6 infi.rt&'hai 
. Wo marta-hai . 

. Ham xafirtO-hai 
. Tam m&rts-bo . 

. Wo m&rta-hai . 

. MaT-n§ m&ra . 

. TQ-n8 mar& 

. Un>ne a&rft . 


1 Mg hSga 
Mg bott& 

Mitr 

Mar'pa, m&ra? 
Mar*t& 

Mar-kai . 

Mg marS 
Tu mire . 

O mkrd . 

Ham marg 
Tam m&re 
Wg mftrS 
Mg m&r& 
Tgin&r& . 
Us-nS m&rft 
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B&ngaru 


Braj Bh&kba. 


1 Ob bai, Bai 

• 

• 

• 

.... __ 

W § haT, gwS aT 

^ai tli& . 


• 

• 

^lat* hao (or an), ho 
(or O) 

T5 tba . 

• 


* 

Tu hau, ho . . . 

Oh tha 



• 

Wah hau, ga hO 

Ham th5 

• 


• 

Ham but, h® 

Tham the 



• 

Tatxi hat, hO ... 

Oh th® . 



• 

We hai, gwe h® 

Ho 



• 

a a . 

Hopa , 


• 

• 

Haibau .... 

H8cla . 




Hotu .... 

Ho-lcar 



« 

Hwai-hai, hat-k§ 

m 

Mai hoft . 

Mat h3ga 


• 

• 

Mat hoSgau , 

Mar 


- 


Man (sing ), marau (■pi ) . 

Mar*na 


• 

• 

Maribau ... 

Mir'da 


- 

• 

Marata, mattu 

Mar-kar . 




Mari-kai, -kS 

Mat marQ-aS 


• 


Mai marattt(mattu^-htl, 
mat matiA. 

TA marS-aai 


■ 

• 

Tu marata (matta)>hai, tfl 
mattaL. ( 

Oh mhr&-aai 

• 

• 

•j 

Wah maratu(mattu)-hai, 
gu mattai. j 

Ham mare-sai 

(not sat) 

■| 

Ham maratu(m&ttu)-hai'. 
ham mattai. 

Tamhg marO'SO 

• 

1 

Turn rnaratu (mattu )-hau, 
turn mattau. 

Wa? mai'e-Bai 

(not sat) 

• 

W© milrata(mattu)-hai', i 

gwS mattai. | 

j Mai-nS maryh 

• 

• 

* 

MaT-nS maryau , , 

Tai-n® xnarj® 

• 

• 

* 

Tai-ng maryaa 

Ha-ofi m&ry& 

* 

• 

• 

Wa-n© (b4-nS, gwa-a§} 
maryau. 
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▼Ot.. IX, FAXT J. 


4 o S 











Bnglifb. 


Hinddsttnl (Delhi). 

Dahhinl of IJomhay. 


Vernacular Hiadaitiiil 
(Upper Doab). 


161. Thej are . 


W6 hai . . 

• e 

We hai . 


• 

WS hS . 

• 

162 I was 


MaT th& . . 

• « 

MaT tha, atha . 



M8 tha , . , 


163. Thon wast 

■ 

Tn thi. 

- 

Tu th&, atha 



Tu tha 


164. He was 

• 

W oh tha 

• 

We tha, atha . 



0 tha ... 

- 

165. We were . 


Ham the 

• 

Ham the, athe. 



Ham the . 


166. You were . 


Tam the 

• 

Turn the, athe • 



Tam the . 


167. They were 

• 

Ws the . 

• 

We the, athe . 



. WS the . . 

1 


168. Be . 

• 

Ho 

• 

He 



1 

1 Ho ... 


169. To be 

• 

j H^na 

1 

• 

Hena 



1 

j Hona 

1 


170 Being 


I 

Hota 


Heta 



Hotte 


171 Having been 

« • 

Ho-kar 

• • 

Hfl-kfl 

» 


Hna 


172. 1 may be . 


Mai hfiii . 


MaT ho3 . . 

• 


MS ha . 


173. I shall be 

• 

Mai h53g4 . 

• 

MaT heSga 

s 

• 

MS haga 


174. I should be 


MaT hota 

t • 

MaT beta 

• 


MS hotte 


176. Beat 


M&r . 

• 

M&r 


• 

Mar 


176. To beat 


Marini 

• 

Mami. 


• 

Mar*pa, m&rap 


177. Beating 


M arUa 

• 

Marta 



Mar*ta 


178. Having beaten 

• 

M&r-kar . . 

• 

Mar-kn . 



M&r-kai . 


179. I beat 


MaT marHa-hti 

I • 

MaT-ne marta-hn 



MS mar3 


160. Thou beatest 

■ 

Tn ma.r*ta-hai . 

• 

Tu-ne marta-hai 



Tu mare . 


181. He beats 

- 

Woh m&rHa*hai 

• 

Wo mfirta-hai . 


s 

0 mAre . 


182. Wo beat . 


Ham marHe-hai 

• 

Ham m&rte*hai 



Ham marS 

• 

18S. You beat . 


Turn m&rHft-hO 

• 

Tom marte>he . 


• 

Tam m&ro 

« 

184. They beat 

• a 

We mftr*te-haT 


Wo marte-bai . 

a 


WS mire 

• 

185. I beat (Pa«f Tenw) 

MaT*ne m6r& . 

s • 

MaT-ne mira . 

« 


MS m&rft . 

• 

186. Thou beatest 
Tense). 

(Past 

TO-ne mara 

• • 

Ta-ne mar& . 

• 


TS m&ri . 

• 

187. He beat {Tost Tense) . 

Un-ne m&r& 

* • 

Un-ne D&ra . 

* 


Us-oe mbft . . 

• 
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BUnsraru. 


Braj BhakhA. 


Oil hLai, sat 

• 

• 

• 

We haT, gwS at 

Mai tha . 


• 

« 

MaT han (or au), ho 

(or 0) 

Tu th& 

• 

m 

s 

Tu bau, ha . . . 

Oh tha 



• 

Wah hau. gu ho 

Ham ths 

* 


• 

Ham bai, h^ 

Thaui tbs 

a 


• 

Turn liai, ho . 

Oh th£ . 



• 

We hai, gwe hS 

Ho 


« 

- 

Ha a 

Hooa . 

« 

• 


Haibau .... 

Hoda 

• 

• 


Hota .... 

Ho-kar 

• «« • 




Hwai-kai, Lai-ke 

0 

Mai hoft « . 

Mat hSga 


• 

• 

^lai hoQgaa 

M&r 


• 

. 

Man {sing ), marau . 

Mar'na 


- 

• 

Man bau . . . 

Mar*d.a 


• 

■ 

Maratu, mattu 

Mar-kar . 



- 

Mari-kai, -kg ... 

MaT miirS-BS 


* 


Mai xQarata(iuattu)-hfl, 
mai mutta. 

Tfl marO'sai 




Tu mArata(matta)-hai, tU 
mattai. 

Oh m&rg'Sai 


• 

• 

Wah marata(,iuaitu^-hai, 
gu mattai. 

Ham marS-sai 

(not sai) 

s 

Ham maratu (mattu)-haT, 

ham mattai. 

TamhS maro-aO 

« 

_ f 

Turn marata(miltta)-hau, 
turn m&ttau. 

Wa7 marS-aai 

(not 

sai) 

• 

We maratu(m»ttu)-hai', 

gwe mattai. 

Mai-nO xa&rja 

- 

• 

• 

Mai-nS maryau 

Tai-D6 mar^A 

• 

• 

• 

Tai-n§ maryau 

ITs>nd marja 

• 

• 

• 

Wa-a§ (ba-ni, gwa>]i3} 

maryau. 
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(Caw D pare) 


Bnndeli. 


Ws hai .... Be h?, ay 

Ma? rabau, tbn, hate Mat' hate, tO 

Tft rahai, tbo, bate . . TaT bat6, te 

Wabu rubai, tb.e, bate Bo bate, te 

Ham rabano, the, bate . Ham bate, tg . 

Turn rabau, tbf-, hate . Turn hate, tg . 

We rabai, the, hate . . Be bate, te 

Hui 3 au . . . . j He. 

Hoan . . . Hftu 

Hni rahe-bai . . Het . . 

Hui-kai, bbai-kai . | Ho-kg 


MaT hni aakau 

1 

Mai hSIS 

1 

' MaT bnibau 

1 

MaT bOfSgO 

I MaT huihau . . 

1 


1 Marau .... 

Mar, pit, ktit 

Marabu .... 

Mar'be, marau 

1 Maratu 

Marat 

Mari-kai 

Mar-kS . . 

MaT m&rat-hau 

MaT marft, m&rat-bS 

) 1 

Tfl m&rat-bai 

TO marat-hai 

1 

Wab m&rat-bai . i 

Bo marat-hai . . 

1 Ham m&rat-banu 

Ham m&rat-baT 

T«m m&rat-baa 

Tam mfirat-haa . 

Wabu mSi-at-baT 

Be mBrat-haT , 

AfaT-ne maro . 

MaT-ne mSre , 

Ta-n« mSrO 

T3«ne, or tat-ng, mSrC 

"DT mSrC ... 

tr^ttS zoSro , , 
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BnadolJ (Ba,n4phaTS 


Bondcli (Bbadaurt of Owalior) 


Sn^liab 


'3‘y alLai, ahi, haT, Bi 


, BS hai 


161. They are. 


MaT hato. to, hatoy, tSy, Mai faato, ho 
rahau. 


162. I was. 


TaT hato, to, liatOy, t8y, TS hato, ho 
rahas. 


163. Thoa wast. 


W^a hato, to, I'abai 


Ba hato, ho 


164. He was. 


Ham hat6, to, hatyan, tyan, Ham-3 hate, he 
lahaji, rahaT. 

Turn hate, tfe, hatyC, tyO, Tnm-u hato, he 
raha. 

"ffy hate, tO rahal . BO-a hate, he . 


165. We wei'e. 


li’>6. You were. 


167, They wore. 


. Ho 


168 Be 


169 To bo. 


Ho-kai 


Hota 


Ho-k? 


170 Bemc^. 


171. Having been. 


MaT hoau 


MaT-u ho 


172. 1 may be. 


MaT haihuii, hflhau 


MaT-u hOQgO 


178. 1 bhall be. 


174 I shoTild be. 


MarO 


Maran, maraT. raarab, Mar*bau, m.innau 
mat'^bo. 


Marat 


Mar-kai .. 


MaT mkrat-hau 


TaT m&rat-hi 


Wa marat-hai . 


Ham mamt-haT 


Turn marat-ha 


"Gy marat-haT 


MaT-nai marO, maroy 


TaT-nai maro, marOy 


Wa-nai m&rO, maros . 


. I Marat, mattu, matta 


Mar-ke 


Ho matta-ho 


TS matta-hai 


Ba matta-hai 


Ham matta-haT 


Turn xnatta-ho 


B6 matta-haT 


MaT-nh marau 


TS-u 6 marau 


Ba-ne marau 


175. Beat. 


176. To beat. 


177 Beating. 


I 178 Having beaten. 


179 1 boat. 


I 180. Thou beatest. 


161. H«i boats 


' 182. We lx*at. 


18?. Y on beat. 


184. They beat. 


185. 1 beat (.I^ast Tensel. 


186. Thou beatest (^I'ast 
Tense ). 

187 He beat Tsnae). 


I 









Engliih. 


Hmd&lini (Dalhl). 


DaVhinl of Bomba;. 


Veroacnlar HindSatinl 
(Upper Doab). 


188. We beat (Past Tenn) . Ham-nfi mara . 

• 

. Ham-ne marA . 

. Ham-nS mara . 

189. Ton beat {Past Tetue) j Tam-ne marS . 

• 

. Tnm-ne m&r& , 

. . Tam-nO mara , 

190. They beat (Past Tmtt) j Unb8-n6 mara 

• 

. Un-nfl mara, wo marS. . Un-nS mira 

191. I am beating . 

« MaT mar*ta-hi( 

• 

. Mai marta-ha . 

. j MS marS-hS. 

192. I was beating 

. i Ma7 mar*ta-tha 

• 

. MaT maria-tha . 

i 

. 1 Me mara-tha, mS 

1 

193. I had beaten 

. 1 Mai-ne marfi,-th& 


. MaT-ne mara-tha. 

. ! MS mara-tha 

1 

194. I may beat 

. , MaT marS 


. MaT maru 

i 

. Me mai'Q • 

195. I shall beat 

1 

. MaT maraga 

I 

• 

. MaT marSga 

. MS marSga 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

i 

, 1 Tfl maraga 

• 

. Tu marega 

. Tu marSga 

197. He will beat , 

. Woh marSga . 

• 

. Wo marega 

. 0 marega 

198. We shall beat . 

. Ham marSge . 

• 

. Ham margga 

. Ham marSge . 

199. You will beat 

. Turn tnarOga 

• 

. Turn mat ega 

. Tam murage 

200. They will beat , 

. We marige 

• 

. Wo marega 

. WS marSgs 

201. I should beat 

. Mai mar"ta 

• 

. MaT maita 

. MS marHa 

202. I am beaten 

. Mai mara-jata*h9 

• 

. MaT mara jata-hfi 

. MS mara juS-hfi 

203. I was beaten , 

. MaT mara-gaya 


. MaT mara gaya 

• MS mara . 

204. 1 shall be beaten 

. Mai mara-jaagi 

• 

. Mat m&ra j&hga 

. MS mara jaSga 

205. I g.. 

. Mai jata-hu 

• 

. MaT jaS or jata-hU 

. MS jaa 

206. Thou goest 

. Tu jata-hai 

• 

. Tu jata-hai 

. Tuja 

207. He goes 

. Woh jata-hai . 

• 

. Wo jata-hai 

. 0 jae, ja 

1 

208. We go . 

. Ham jatd-hai . 

• 

. Ham jata-hai . 

. 1 Ham jas, ja 

209. Ton go 

. Tnm jatS-ho 

• 

. Turn jatS-ha 

. Tam jao 

210. They go . 

. W^ ]atd-haT . 

• 

. Wa jSta-hai 

. WS jaS, js 

211. I went 

. Mai gaya . 

• 

. Mat gaya . 

. MS gaya, giya , 

212. Thon wentest 

. Tu gayS . 

« 

. Tu gay6 . 

. Tu gaya, giyi . 

213. He went . 

. Woh gayi 

# 

. WO gaya 

. 0 gaya, g^yfi . 

214. We went . 

. Ham gaA 

• 

. Ham gaO . 

. Ham gaya • 
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Bmj Bh&kha. 

. Sam-n3 m&rjan 

. Tum-n? maryan 

Win-n? (_bin-n?, gnn 
maryan 

, MaT mattS 
. MaT m&r-rahyan 
. Ma i-ng m^ryan-an 
Mai jnarQ 
Ma? mariSga'ii . 

Tu znaraigan 
Wah znaraigaa 
Ham maraTge . 

Tnm zaftrangP 
VVS marai'gS 

MbT maryau jatft 
MaY maryau jatu-au 
MaT rafiryan jatigan 
MaY jatti 
Tu jatu-ai , 

Wah jatu-ai 
Ham j&taY 
Turn jatau 
W6 jataY 
I MaY gayau 
I Tu gayau 
Wah gayau 
Ham gae 
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Eananjl (CftwQpore). 

BnndSn. 

Ham-nd mfirO 

• 

Ham-n€ marfl . 

• 

Tum*DS mirfi . 


Tum-nS marft . 

« 

Unhan-ne marrt 

« 

Un-ng maro 

• 

Mai mftr raho-hau 


Mat marat-fu 

• 

Mat mSr rahO-tliS 

« 

MaT marat-hatft 

• 

Mai-nd marn-thS 

■ 

MaT'Ug marO-tO 

• 

MaT marifaau 


MaT DiarS 

• 

MaT marihaii 


MaT marihg, mar'hg, 
marft-go. 

or 

Tft marihai 


Tax marihg, mar*h6, 
mar6-go. 

or 

Wahn mariliai 


Brt maribd, mur'hs, 
m{ir&-g6> 

or 

Hazn marihanu, ham man- 
hai. 

Elaiu mai-ihe, mar*h8. 
mart gS 

or 

1 Tam manhau . . 

1 

. 

Turn manhfi, mar'ho, 
marO-ge 

or 

i marihai 

• 

Be man he, niar*hi. 
marS-ge 

or 

1 

Mai maro jat-hau 

• 

MaT inarO j&t . 

• 

MaT marO ga0-th6 

- 

MaT marc gao . , 

• 

MaT m&rO jaihaiT 

• 

MaT marfl jaibS 

a 

MaT jSn, }&t>baa 

• 

MaT jat 

• 

Tft jafi, j6t-hai . 


TaT jat . 

• 

Wahn i&a, iat-hai 

• 

Bo jat . 

• 

Ham i&nu, jat-hanu . 

• 

Ham jat 

• 

Tam jaan, j&t-haa 


Turn jat . 

• 

We jaS, jat-hai 


B6 j&t . 

• 

Mai gaft-rahau 

• 

Ma? gao (/em. gaji) 

• 

t 

Tft gaO-rahai . 

* 

Tft gaO . 

m 

Waba gaft'Cabai 

• 

Bo gao . 

« 

Ham gafi-rahaua 

« 

Ham gay« (ftm. gayf) 
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Bund£U (Bi>n&ph»ri). 


BundSlI (Bbad&ail of GwkUor). 


Engluh. 


Ham>nai m&rO, m&rjan 

Ham*nS m&rau 

• 

188. We beat {Past Tenee). 

Tum-aai niarO, va&ryO 

Tum-ns maraa 


189. You beat (Po«< Tente). 

Un-nai maro, marOn . 

’ 1 

Bin-nS marau . 

• 

190. They beat {Pott Tenee), 

Ma? marat-L.au . . | 

MaT matta LS . 

• 

191. I am beating. 

1 

Mat mavat-LatO, marat 1 

hatoy. 

MaT zniltta bnt3 

• 

192 I vras beating. 

MaT-nai marfl-hatO, mar3- 
hatoy. 

MaT-ue mai-aii bat3 . 

• 

193 T bad beaten. 

3fa7 uiai'au 

Ilau marau 

• 1 

1 

194. I may beat. 

Ma? marihau 

Ltan maraugfl . 

1 

‘i 

19r>. I shall lx)at. 

TaT maribai 

T* maruig5 

1 

•1 

1 

19G Thou wilt beat. 

Wa marl 

I3ti marshal 

1 

'i 

197 He will beat. 

Ham marihfi, marihai 

Ham*!l uiu.r*haT 


108. Wo shall beat. 

Turn marihd, marihau 

Tiim-3 mar*hau 


199. You will l»at. 

€fy marihai' 

Be-Q mar*haT . 

• 

209 They will beat. 

. 

• • 


201. 1 should beat. 

MaT m&rd j&t-hau « 

MaT marau h8 . . 

• 

202. 1 am beatou. 

MaT marO gao . 

MaT marau hatO . 

• 

203. I was beaten 

MaT marO jaihaS 

MaT marau ja3g8 

• 

204. I shall be beaten. 

MaT i&t-hau ... 

MaT chalS, inaT j&t-hS 

f 

• 

205. I go. 

Ta? j&t-hi . . . 

TS obalai, tS jat-hai . 

• 

206. Thou goest. 

'We. j&^hai . . 

Ba chalai, ba j&b-hai 

• 

207. He goes. 

Ham j&t-baT 

Ham-ft ]&t-haT , 

• 

208. Wo go. 

Turn j&t*h& . 1 • 

Tnm-3 jat-ho . 

m 

209. You go. 

“tfy j&i>haT . . . 

Bs-S j&t>haT . . 

a 

210. They go. 

MaT geo, g&, gaSy . 

MaT gajau « 

• 

211. I went. 

TaT gao, gft, gaoy 

TS gayau . . 


212. Thou wentest. 

i Wft gas, gft . 

Ba gayau . . 

• 

213, He went. 

Ham gaft, gi* fl^Tan . 

Ham'S gayt . . 

• 

214. Wo went. 


W«*tera Hindi—€01 
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SnglUb, 

Hind&tftni (Delhi). 

Dakhinl of Bomhay. 

Vernacular HiadOsthni 
(Upper Doab). 

215. Yon \rent 

Turn gaft 

Turn gas .... 

Tam gays . . 

216. They went 

We ga4 . • . . 

Wo gas .... 

W8 gayS 

217. Go . 

slfl • • • • 

sT& e • • * • 

JSL • « • • e 

218. Going 


« > * • 

• • a ■ 

219. Gone 

Gaya 

Gaya .... 

Gaya, giya 

220. What IB your name f* . 

Tumhira nftm ky& hai P 

Tnm&ra nSm ky& hai P 

TSrk ks na ho P 

221. How old ia this horse ? 

Is ghofe-ki ‘nmr kyS. hai ? 

Ys ghOfS-kl umr kitnl hai P 

y u gh0r& kai baras-k& P 

222. How far is it from 
here to Hash mir ? 

Yahl-s€ Kashmir kit*ni 
dtlr hai P 

HyS-se Kashmir kltnS (str) 
dur hai P 

Hintar Kasmlr kit*ni dur 
ho ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house P 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 

TnmhftrS bSp-ks ghar-mi 
kit*nS bSta nai P 

Mai hj bahut chaih-hQ 

TumarS bSp-ke ghar-ru? 
kitne bStS hai ? 

Aj maT bahct cbal& 

TSre bSppfi'kS ghar-mi kai 
betto? 

A] me bahot dOr-Io pfihu 
gay&. 

226. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

226. In the bouse is tho sad¬ 
dle of the white horse. 

M6r6 ohacha-k6 lar'kg- 
ki us-ke bahin-se ^adi 
hui-hai. 

Ghar-mS safSd gbflfS-ka 
zin hai. 

Mere ch&ch&-kS bStS-nS 
us-ki bhain-sS Shad! kiya 
(sic). 

Ghar-mS snfSd ghops-ka 
Bin hai. 

MerS cha,chchfl,-k6 bettS-k& 
byah us-ki bahan-kl sath 
hua 

Kotthl-mS dhO}e ghOpS-kl 
katlhi hS. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Us-ki pith-par zin kasS 

Us-kS pith-par zin rakh 

Us-ke uppar katthi bsdho. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

MaT-n6 us-kS Iar*k6-k0 
bahut-sS tasmS-sO in&rS- 
hoi. 

Woh pah&f-kl chfltl-par 
mawC^l charft-rahA-hu. 

MaT-nS us-kS bsts-kii bahot 
chhapyi m4r&. 

Wo dlig®'i‘-kS sir-par dhOr 
char4ta-hai. 

Mi us-kS betts-kai bahOt 
bit mars. 

0 tille-pS dlhagar chugawfi. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Woh us darakht'ke nlohs 
ghoyS-par baithii-hai. 

Wo us jhAf-kS talS ghOpS- 
par baithS-hai. 

0 us rakh-kS tals ghopS-pS 
cbadh& battha. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Us-ka bhai us-ki bahin-sd 
ziy&d& lambh hai. 

Us-k& bhftl ns-ke (sic) 
bhoiii-BS dobs. hai. 

Us-ka bbai us-ki bahan-ti 
ghana. uncbcba. 

282. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Us-kl qlmat 4^41 rupayS 
hai. 

Us-kl Hnwit aphii rQpiya 
hai. 

Wa chij dhai rnpaS-kl 

238. My father lives in that 
small house. 

M6r& bfip us ohhOtS ghar- 
mS rahH4-bai 

MSra b&p us chhoto ghar- 
znS rabt&-hai. 

MSra bappU us chhottS 
ghar-mi rahS. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Ds-kO yeh rupayS d5-d0 

Te r{ipiy& us-kft dSo. 

YQ rupsy& uss dS-dO. 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Us-sO woh rupayfi l5-lo 

Wo nipiyft us-kS p&s-sS ISo 

Ys rupaS us-pa-ti ls*lB 

236. Heat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Us-ko hhfib m&rO aur 
rassiyS-BS bSdh-dO. 

Us-kt^ khab m&rO aur rassl- 
b 4 bBdho. 

Use ghaoft ttOT-plp-kS 
jewapl-ts bSdhO. 

287. Draw water from the 
well. 

KaS-sC p&ni khtohS . 

KtivS-sS pfcnl nik&lo . 

KuS-mi-ti pftpi khanohohO. 

238. Walk before me 

MSre sSm*nd ohalo . . 

Mere &ge ohalo. 

MirS BgS ohal . . 

239. Whose boy comes be¬ 
hind you P 

Tomh&rS piohhS kis-k5 
laf*k£-MS-bai P 

Kis-kh ohhokrft tOTO plahli4 
4t4-haiP 

TSrS mdhohhS kiihkS ICndS 
4w6P 

240. From whom did you 
buy that P 

Tuna-nS woh lds-s6 hbarldg* 
hai P 

Y6 tfi-n4 Ida-kS 
hoohtO-liyt f 

ts mi kis-k»>«8 m r . 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

OSw-kS 4k a«kftBdi.r*e« . 

&h«dlrks dUlsfodOa^lW 
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Bingaru. 

Braj Bh&kki. | 

Tham gad 

Tam gad 

Oh gaS .... 

Wd gad .... 

J& .... 

Jtu, jaau 

J&nda .... 

Jfttu .... 

Gaya .... 

Gayau 

Th&ra kai nfl sai P 

Tihatan nam kaha ai P 

Yoh ghS]ra kdejl bara bai ? . 

Ji ghOru-kaT bass kau ai P . 

Aithfi-td Kashmir kit'iil kal 
hai P 

JbS-te Kasmiri-kfl kitdk 
ddfi ai P 1 

Th&rd babbil-kd ghar kad 
jaryat hai” P 

Tibar© ddu-kt bakban-me 
kitdk piit at P 

Mai aj ghand dftv ohalya . 

Aju maT bhautu cbalau-fi . 

Merd kake-kS chhor6-ka 
by ah ua-ki blbi-sdti hOya- 
85. 

phno^'taS dhanls ghafe-ki 

kathl Bd. 

Mdrd kaka-kaa pflt wa-ki 
bbaini-kft byayau-ai. 

Bakhftri-m§ dhaurd gboya - 
kl jiu ai. 

Us-kl kuy-par kathl dhar 
diyo. 

Wa-kl pjtbi-pa> jin dbari 
dea 

Mai'Ud ue-l^fi ohhord-tl 

gha^iS kOryS-sltd marya- 
86. _ 

Oh pah&r-k6 sikhar (^^gar 
charawd-aai. 

MaT-nd wd-kd put-kft bhaut 
kurrau'S'S marau-ai 

Wub paharl-kl tug'sl-pai 
dhOr obaramatu-ai. 

Oh Sk ghSTfi-par us rSkh-kd 
tald baitha>sd. 

Wub g^iiOfa-pai wa pdf-kt: 
uich^ baitbau-bbayau*ai. 

TJs-ka bhai ns-ki blbl-to 
ghana 3oba ed 

Wa-kau bbai'k'rau wa-ki 
bbaiui’sii lauibau ni. 

Us-ka mol dhai (sic) rOpaya 

'V 

sai. 

Wa-kau molu arhal rupaiya^ 
ai. 

Mer& habbu us ohhoti dhund* 
mS rah*we-86. 

Mdrau dfiii ba cbhoti 
bakhari-mS rahatu-ai. 

Yoh rflpaya us-ti d6-da 

Ba-kti ji mpaiyS dai-ddu 

Tin ropaya-tl us'ti I6-10 

fla-pai'td bd rnpaiyft lai-ldu. 

Us'td 2^ mfii’O ar jiwaryS- 

■itd bidh-diyo. 

Ba-kQ khubu pitan auru ba« 
kit rassmi-id bSdhan. 

KtiS-td pSni k&h-diyO 

KQa-mS-slt past khaTchau . 

MdrS &g6 oh&lo • 

Mdrd sauhf ohalau . • 

Sl8*k& jaryat th&re jAohhd 
A’wS'rtf 

TihSrii paohhaT kf>an>kau 
ohbauT& kmatu-ai P 

Oh xool-liyh P 

Tum-uS bnh kaun-pai-stt 
mol liyau P 

GAUfkB «k httt1Ul»-t0 

O&m-kA dfc dak&n«b&rd- 
pai-sB. 

toil, XXt VAM* i. 
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1 Kaiiaa|t (Ckwnpore). 

BnndSlL 

Tam gayS-raho 

Turn gays 

W6 gayS*rab&i 

Be gaye .... 

Jaa .... 

Jk . 

J&irIX a • . • 

J • 

CxaO • • • ■ 

GaO .... 

Tumharo kauoa &g,mn hai P 

TcmaO (tnrO) ka nao hai ? . 

Jaa tataa kitti amii-ko 
hai P 

Jn ghai-^a kai bars-ko 
hai ? 

Iha-tS KaSmir kit*iii dnri 
hai ? 

It-s6 KaSmir kitek dflr hai ? 

Tnmharfi bapa-k€ pfhar- 
maha kit'iie laiika haiP 

Tnmaye bap-ke ghar-mS 
kai lar'ka he P 

hi at aju dflri chalo-rahf> 

hi at aj bilat ringO phiro 

HarnSrS ohaoha-kO lavika 
bahi'ki bahini'tfi biyaho 
hai. 

Ob*ri-ml Bapdd tatnft-ko 
jina dharo-hai. 

Mere kakka-ko lar'ka u-ki 
bain-ko biaho hai ? 

Sap§t ghnr'wa-ko palaicba 
a gbar-raS dharo bai. 

fatna-kart pithi-par jinn 
dhan-dSu 

tj-ki pith-psi palaioha 
dbar de 

Bahi-ke larika-kl maT-nS 
bahat bStnn mui 5-hai. 

Mai'-ne fl-kfe ]ar*ka-kb5 
khflb knran-se ruare. 

Wahu goruan-kS pahap-kl 
chataiya-par cbarawat- 

hai. 

Wahu €k tatna-par wa 
rakh-k6 tarC baitho-hai. 

Bfi pahar-ki chutia-pai 
dhor cbaraut-ay. 

Bo ft rukh-ke naTohe 
ghni*wa-pai baithft hai. 

Bahi-kO ^bhai bahi-kl 

bahia-s€ ftcho hai. 

tJ-fcG bhaiya u-kl bain-a^ 
tiubo hai. 

Wa-ko dam arhai rup*ja 
hai. 

U-ko dkm aphki i-apaiya 
hai. 

Hamkr bkpn nhi ohboti 
ob*ii-maha basat-hai. 

bap u hal^ke ghar- 
ml rat'haT. 

Je rap*yh bohi-ka d6a 

Jo rnpaiya ii-khS dfii 
rakho. 

Dn rup*yan-ka uxi-b€ lai-ldu 

Be rapaiya.fi-BS lei lo 

Bahi-kS^bahat m&rau anra 
bahi-kS jjanii-afi Hldbi- 
dea. 

Kawi>te pftnl khaichi-lea . 

tie ain mar-kS jeorh-aS 
l£db 

KoI-bO p&ni aiohhO , 

Ham&rfi Romans ohale 

More igS xidgo 

Tamh&zA pfohhe kehi-ko 
larikft kmita-hai P 

£[:»p.n-ko jnOr& tom&yO 
p&chbe ftut P 

Baid-kS toxn-afi kehbsS 
laA-xahai P 

Bo tam-oB koan-aS l«o*te P 

GfiS-k« dakftndlkr^iid 

^Oflw-lc« A |i&iu;lh>8 . 

1 . . . . 4 i-imxL^ ),■ 







BnndUl (B«niphmn). 


Buadfill (Bha<i&ort of Owalior). 


Eng’lUh, 


Tnin ga€, g«, gayo 


I Tuni>5 gaye • 


*215. Yoa went. 


^7 ga«> g« 


Be-S gaj'5 


I 216. They went. 


. i 217 . Go. 


21&. Going. 


Gao, gS, gan . 


Gayau 


' 219. Gone. 


TninSr k5 nSTO bai ? 


Tihairt ka. nan bai ^ 


220. Wbiit is yoiir name ? 


Ya gliur*wa kai baras-kS 
bai ? 


Ji gbOrS kit'ril babsan-ko 
hai ? 


IIow old in tliis horse ? 


Ihfi-taT Kashmir kit^l dtir 
hai ? 

Tamar b5p-k6 gbar-mar kai 
lar*ka bai' ^ 

Aj tnai bahnt niSgO . 


j MorS kaka-k6 lai'*k5-kha. 

I baliiniwa-ki byahi hai. 

Ghar-maT supOt gbui^wa-ki, 
pala'Tcba dharo bai 

Wa-ki pilh-par palaicba 
dhar dya 

Wa-k§ lar*kS-k!ia msT-nai 
bahut chiip'kan maro-hai. 

W5 pabar-l<§ dpar grtru 
obarawat-hai 

W5 wa pyare-ke tarai 
ghar*w5-pai baidiO boi. i 

Wa-kaii bbai wa-ki bihaii- | 
sau Qcho bai. | 

Wa-kaii mOl aral rapaiyS j 
hai. j 

MOr bSp wa hal'ki mafaiya- j 
maT rahat-hai 


HTya-so Ka8*mir kitti ddr i 
hai ? 

Tihard I'ltS-kS gbai-mp kai 
lar*kS hai ? 

Aj hati bauliat chal-ke iio 
iiau 

Hamare kakS-k<5 lar‘ka-kaa 
byah bS-ki baihin-sS bhao- 
liai. 

Ha gbar-mc ba anpbsd 
gliOra-kO pallScha dharo- 

biii 

Ba pall?cba-kS ba-pai kaeO . 


Ham-ne jE lai‘*kE-k§ bauhat 
( ^iJrukiyS dai 

13a dSfS-pai pohiyE-panhfi 
charai rahau-bai. 

I I 

I5a ghora-jiai chapho tliapho- 
I li.ai p6f-ke ntch?. j 

I Ba-lom bbaiya ba-Ki baihin- 
j bS bapn hai. 

I Ba-kd dSrn apha! nipana 
hai. 

I Mnrau kakS ba ohhotl si 
bakhar-m3 labat-hai. 


WS-kbS ya rupaiya dai-dj a. 1 Je rupaiya un-kS d6a 


. How far la it from 
here to Kashmir P 

How many sons ai>e 
there in your father's 
houne 

. I liavi walked a long 
ivay to-da3. 

. Th(> sou of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

. In jhe house is the 
saddle o£ the white 
horse 

l^iit the saddle upon 
Ills baek. 

I have lieaten his son 
with iiiKiiy stripes. 

. He 18 gia/ing cattle on 
tlie top of the hill. 

Ho IS Hitting on a horse 
under th it tree. 

. UiB bioUiec n tiller 
than Ills sister. 

. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half 

My father lives in that 
small house. 

Givo this rupee to him. 


j Wa sau ya rnpaiyg lai-lyi , Bs rupaiya lai J<5ii 


Wa-kh6 khub mar aur 
jiw*ri-sai bidh dya. 

Fgnl kuwE-taf aToh-la , 


M Or igai naig 


Kus-tS pEni bhar lau 


. I 23o. Takethoso rupees from 
I bim. 

i 

23G Boat him woH and bind 
I him with ropes 

, 237 Draw water from th’i 
I veil. 


HansarO sam'n? phirO , ' 23>^. Walk before me. 


KyS-kau^ lar^kE tumSr 
pScbhai Swat*hai ? 

Ws li^yS-khai lal-hai ? 


GSw-kS dokaii'dSr-aat 


Kaan-kau Iar*kE chalaa 239. Whoso boy comes bo- 
got-hai pachh§ P hind you P 

Kaun-tS tum-ne bS-k8 laO ^ 240. From whom did you 
' » buy that ^ 

BS g^{jL>k6 baniyS-ke-tS . 241. From a shopkeeper of 

tlie village. 
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PAfJjABT. 


The name ‘ Paiijabi ’ 

Name of the Language. 

that Province. 


explains itself. It means the language of the Punjab. As 
will be seen immediately the name is not a good one, for 
Pafijabi is not by any means the only language spoken in 


Pafijabi is the tongue of about 121 millions of people, and is spoken over thegreatur 


Where spoken. 


part of the eastern half of the Province of the Punjab, in 
the northern corner of the State of Bikaner in Rajputana, 


and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. In the extreme north-east of the 


Province, i.e. in most of the Simla Hill States and Kulu, the language is Pahiri. Eurther 
south, in the districts lying on or near the right bank of the river Jarnna, viz. in the 
eastern half of TJmballa, in Karnal, in most of Hisisar (and the neighbouring portions of 
the State of Patiala), in Rohtak, Delhi and Gurgaon, the language is not PafSjS-bi, but is 
some form of Western Hindi. With these exceptions, w'e may say that the vernacular 
of the whole of the eastern Punjab is Pa&jabl. To the north of this area lie the Hima* 
layas, to its south the arid plains of Bikaner, and to its west the inhospitable Bar of the 
Eechna Doab. 


To its north and north-east PaKjabi is hounded by the Pahftri of the lower ranges of 

Linguistic Boundaries. Himalayas. It hardly extends into the hill country. 

On the east it has the various forms of western Hindi, Verna¬ 
cular Hindustani in east Umballa, and Bangaru spoken in the country immediately to 
the west of the Jamua. On the south it has the Bagri and Bikaneri dialects of Raja¬ 
sthani spoken in west Hissar and Bikaner. The boundary between PaJSjabi and all these 
languages is very fairly defined (although of course there is a certain amount of merging 
from one language into another), for the difference of language to a large extent con¬ 
notes a difference of nationalities. More especially on the border-line between PaSSjabi 
and Western Hindi we see that Pafijabi is essentially the language of the Sikhs. We 
may here roughly put tlie boundary between the two languages, as coinciding with the 
course of the river Ghaggar. The people to the east of the Ghaggar valley, excepting 
stray colonies of Sikhs, all speak Western Hindi. 


To the south, on the other hand, there is a gradual merging into Rajasthani, through 
an intermediate dialect named Bhattiani. Like Pafijabi, Rajasthani is a language which 
originally belonged to the Outer Circle of Indo-Aryan speeches, a substratum of which 
still remains. At the same time, tliis basis has been overlaid and almost hidden by 
a wave of language belonging to the Inner Group.^ The two languages, thus closely 
resembling each other, merge into each other without difficulty. Indeed, it is a curious 
fact that the Pogra, the most northern form of Pafijabi, shows peculiarities of pronuncia¬ 
tion (such as the change of the initial A to ^ in declensional suffixes) which also exist in 
Bagri. 


^ Tttis will fnlly expiaiaed when dealing with the charaoteristios of PafijKb!. Vtde pp 614 ff*, pott. 
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FAf^JASl. 


On the north there is a distinct dialect of Pafijabi, pogrA,—which is intermediate 
between standard Pafijabi and the PahApl of the lower Himalayas. 

It will have been observed that hitherto I have said nothing about the western 
^ boundary of PailiAbi. The reason is that it is impossible to- 

Western Boundary. •' ^ t 

fix such a boundary. To the west of Panjabi lies the Lahnda 
or Western Pafijabi language, which we may take to be firmly established in the Jeoh 
Doab. On the other hand Pafijabl of the purest kind is spoken in the upper part of the 
Bari Doab. Between these two lies the Bechna Boah and the lower part of the Bari 
Doah. A glance at the map facing page 607 will make my meaning clear. Here the 
languageisa mixture of PafijAbi and LahndA,—more Pafijabi to the cast,—^more Lahnda 
to the west. We shall see that the reason for this is that an old form of Lahnda must 


once have extended right up to t})e Sarasvati, and that it is still the foundation of 
Pafijahi. The Lahnda influence grows stronger (even in the Pafijahi tract) as we ga 
westwards, as the influence of the wave of the language of the Inner Group, which has 
encroached from the east and has formed modern Panjabi, weakens. It thus happens 
that, although in India we continually see two neighbouring languages gradually merg¬ 
ing into each other, nowhere is the process so gradual as in the case of Pafijahi and 
Lahnda. It is quite impossible to point to any boundary line or approximate boundary 
line between the two forms of speech. As, however, some kind of boundary between the 
two languages is necessary for the purposes of this Survey, I have assumed the follow¬ 
ing conventional line to mark the division between them. Commence at the northern 
end of the Pahbi range in the Gujrat district, go across the district to the Gujranwala 
town of Eamnagar on the Chenah. Then draw a line nearly due south to the southern 
corner of Gujranwala, where it meets tlie northern corner of the district of Montgomery. 
Then continue the line to the southern corner of Montgomery on the Sutlej. Follow 
the Sutlej for a few miles and cross the northern corner of the State of Bahawalpur. 
Everything to the east of this line I call Pafijahi, and everything to the west of it I call 
Lahnda; but it must he remembered that this line is a purely arbitrary convention, and 
that for some distance to the west of that line, the language which I call Lahnda differs 
but slightly from the language of the east of the Rechna Doab apd of north-east Gujrat 
which I call Pafijahi. I have been guided mainly by the vocabulary. To the west of 
the line, the language, which is mainly that of the tract known as the Bar, or Jungle,, 
has a vocabulary which agrees much more closely with that of Lahnda. Except in 
Multan, we do not find Lahnda inflexions established till we cross the Chenah. 


An interesting fact arises from the foregoing discussion. The Punjab, or JPanj~dbt 
Pafijabl and the Und of the 18 propcrly the * Land of the Five Rivera,’ the Jhelum, the 
FiveHivers. Cheuab, the Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej. Now, the- 

Pafijabl language extends far to the east of the Sutlej, the most eastern of these five, 
reaching up to the Ghaggar. It occupies the Doabs between the Beas and Sutlej, and 
between the Ravi and the Beas-Sutlej. It also occupies a part of the Rechna Doab be* 
tween the Chenah and small corner of the Jech Doab between the Jhelum and the 


Chenab, and the Ravi, but in nearly the whole of the great tract watered by the Chenah 
and the Jhelum and by the lower part of the Sutlej Pf^jabi is not spoken. Pafijabl is. 
hence not the language of the entire * Land of the Five Rivers.* 



INTEODUOTION. 
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Dialects and Sub'dtalects 


PalSjabi has two dialects,—the ordinary idiom of the language, and DogrS or pogri. 

The latter, in various forms, is spoken over the submontane 
portion of the Jammu State and over most of the head¬ 
quarters division of the Kangra district with an overflow into the neighbouring parts of 
the districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur and of the State of Chamba. It will be dealt 
with sepamtely, later on. 

Ordinary Pafljabi is apok(m over the rest of the Pahjabi area in the plains of the 
Punjab, and has also encroached into the neighbouring Simla Hill Stahls. This stand¬ 
ard hafijabi varies slightly from place to place, and its purest form is admitted to be that 
of the Mdjh or middle part of ttie Bari 33oab, centring round Amritsar. I’his Majliv 
suh-dialect may be said to be the language of cis-Ravi Lahore, of Amritsar, and of 
Gurdaspur. Lower down the Doah, in the district of Montgomery, the language is not 
pure Majhi, but is mixed with Lahnda. We may lake Majhi as the standard form of 
Pafijalu. But, owing to the accidental circumstance lhat the first serious European 
students of Pafljabl lived at Ludhiana and not at Amritsar, another standard Pafijahi, 
which we may call the European Standard Parijahl, lias also come into existence. 
Ludhiana, where J. Newton wrote liis Grammar in 1851, wliero a ‘Committee of the 
Lodiana Mission’ published the first PaSljabi Dictionary in 1854, and where E, P. 
Newton published the latest and most complete grammar of the language in 1898, has, 
since the middle of the last century, been the fountain of instruction in PaKjabl for 
Englishmen. It is only natural that these eminent scholars should have taken as their 
standard that particular phase of Pahjabl with which they were most familiar, and we 
hence find that tlie idiom taught by them contains a few characteristics which arc peculiar 
to eastern Pailjabi and are strange to the Majh.^ Of these the most striking is the 
employment of the peculiar cerebral 1. The sound of this letter is not heard in the Mfijli, 
although its emjdoymeut is taught in all the grammars and dictionaries.® 

We thus see that there are two standards of PaKjabI, that of the Majh, which is 
ac(3eptod by natives of India and (theoretically) by Europeans, and that of Ludhiana, 
which is the one practically accepted by Europeans, which is described in most grammars 
and dictionaries of the language, and into which the Scriptures have been translated.® 


* So definitely do even Bcholara like Mr. E P Newton take the Ludhiana Panjftbi aa their standard that they actually 
ffi-ve forms peculiar to the MUjh as exceptions. Compare pp 33, 57, and 73 of his grammar If he had Ul<en the MSjh 
dialect as his standard, the forms referred to on these pages would have been given as the regular ones, and their non-use 
elsewheie, not their nse in the Msjh, would have been treated as exceptional. 

Pr Tisdall’s little Simph'fl-ed Grammar is the only one I have seen which is by an Englishman and which is con¬ 
fessedly fonnded on the M&jh dialect. 

I may mention here that the Paujfthi versions of the Scripturee are criticized by native scholars as being in the idiuio 
of Ludhiana. 

* The use of this cerebral I ie restricted to a well defined tract of country. In the northern plains of India, it is heard 
between the Biis-oum-Sutlej on the west, and the Ganges on the east. It is hence prominent in the Eastern Punjab, both 
where Pafijsbl and where Hinddst&nl and Bfifigaiil are spoken, and in the Upper Qangetic Doab, where the language is 
Hinddatftni It is also common in the Weetem Pah&|-! of the Simla Hill States and the neighbourhood, and in the Central 
PahSri of Qarhwal and Kamaoh, but does not appear in the EMtcm Paharl or Khas-kurS of Nepal. The central lino from 
which it here radiates may be taken as the eouree of the sacred river, the Saraswati. I hove not met with it in Braj Bhftkht, 
but, through BftngarQ, it extends south into the Bigfl country and thence over Bajputana, Central India, Gujarat, and the 
Uarllthft country. In the sonth of India it is heard in Dravidian languages. It does not occur in Siudhl, nor is it in 
KSshmlti or Khas, but is heard in LahndS and the Deighbouiing Panjtbl tract west of the Mftjh. It occurs in the other 
Himalayan Indo-Arjan dialeote west of Western FahStl, bnt gradually disappsars as we approach KAshmirl through Pnnchhl. 

* The Dulian Darpam, an adaptation of the liir'atu’l *aru*, by Bhsl Hazftrft Sihgh Giftnl of Amritsar, which is in 
tbs purest dialect of tho Mtjh, does not coulnia a sii^le oenhtal 2 from cover to cover. 
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The other sub-dialects of ordinary PaSljabi are the dialect of the Jullunder Poab, 
Powftdhi, Malwai, Bhattiani, and the PaSljabi of the Kechna Doab and North-east 

Qujrat. The dialect of the Jullunder Boab closely resembles that of Ludhiana. As 
we approach the hills, however, we see signs of the influence of Pabari. Powadhi (the 
PaSjabi of the Powadh, or eastern Punjab), as its name implies, is the most eastern form 
of Pahjabi. It is spoken on the south bank of the Sutlej in the Ludhiana district (and 
is here identical with the Ludhiana dialect just dealt with at some length), but its main 
territory is the PaKjabi speaking part of the Punjab east of, say, the 76th degree of east 
longitude. To its east we have the Western Paharl of the southern Simla Hill States, the 
vernacular Hindostani of Umballa and East Patiala, and the Bahgaruof Karnal. To its 
south it has the Eathi Pafljabi to be described immediately, and to its west Malwai 
Pahjabi. As we may expect, Powadhi Pafijabi is more and more influenced by Western 
Hindi as we go eastwards. Immediately to tbo south of Powadhi aiid Malwai Paftjabi, in 
the valley of the Gfuiggar, lies the Eathi Pafijabi of the Eath or ‘Euthless’ Musalman 
Pachhadas of that tract. It is even more strongly infected by the Bangaru dialect of 
W estern Hindi than Powadhi. It is also noteworthy for its preference for nasal sounds. 
To its south lie the Bagri and Bangaru of Hissar. West of the 76th degree of east 
longitude as far as the Sutlej lies the Malwa or old settled dry country of the Sikh Jatts, 
to the south of which lies the ‘Jangal’ or unsettled country. The language of these 
areas is known as Malwai Pafijahi or Jangali. To its south it has the Eathi PafSJabi of 
the Ghaggar valley, and the Bhattiani Pafijabi of South Perozepore and Bikaner. 
Malwai Pafljabi does not differ materially from the Ludhiana Standard, but as we go 
south a tendency is observable to substitute a dental n and I for a cerebral n and I 
respectively. South of the Malwa in South Perozepore and north-west Bikaner, lies 
Bhattiana, the country of the Bhattls. Here PaKjabi is merging into Eajasthani and we 
find a mixed dialect which I name Bhattiani. Bhattiani is spoken on the left bank of 
the Sutlej a llong way up into Perozepore, and is there locally known as Eathauri. 
Crossing the Sutlej we enter the Bari Doab. The central portion of this is the Majh 
and has been already dealt with. South-east of Lahore lies the district of Montgomery, 
like Lahore, lying on both sides of the Eavi. The cis-Eavi portion of Montgomery, 
although politically within the Bari Doab, belongs linguistically to the next Doab, the 
Eechna, between the Eavi and the Chenab. It is in this Eechna Doab that we see 


Pafljabi merging into Lahnda. 

As explained above, it is impossible to show any distinct boundary between these 
two languages, and, for the purposes of this Survey, I hare adopted a purely conven¬ 
tional line commencing at the northern end of the Pabbi range of hills near the north- 
lyest corner of Gujrat and ending on the Sutlej at the south-east corner of Montgomery, 
with a slight deflection down the Sutlej, across the north-eastern end of the State of 
Bahawalpur, where it meets the southern border of Bhattiani. Everything to the east 
of this line I call, for the purposes of this Survey, Pafljabi, and everything to its west 
Jjahnda. This Pafljabi of north-east Gujrat, of the Eechna Doab, and of east Montgomery 
becomes more and more infected with Lahnda characteristics as we go west. 

The following tables show the number of speakers of Pafljabi as estimated for this 


Number of speakers. 


Survey. Most of the figures are based on those of the Oensos 
of 1891. I commence with the number of speakers of 


Pafljabi in those tracts in which it is a vernacular. 
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Table showing the nombee of speakers of PanjIbi in areas in which it is a virsacclar. 


Majhi — 


Lahore .... 



« « 

* • 

1,033,824 


Amritsar 

. 


• • 

4 

073,054 


Gtirdaspar 


- 

• • 

• 

800,750 

2,807,028 

Jnllander Doabi— 






Jnllnnder 



^ * 

a • 

005,817 


Kapnrthala . 


, 

. 


200,070 


Hoshiarpur . 

• 

. 


- 

848,05.5 


Mixed dialects 

• 

• 

• 

> 

207,321 

2,258,769 

Pawiidhi— 






Hissar . 





148.3,>2 


TImballa 



. 

a . 

337,123 


Kalsia State . 

• 



. 

18.0 i3 


Nalagarh Statt' 

* 

. 


- 

.30,515 


ifailog State 

* 


- 


3,103 


Patiala State 




a 

837,000 


Jmd State 

• 

• 


a * 

13,000 

1,397.140 

Rath! — 






Hiflsar . 




V * 

30,400 


Jind State 

• 

- 

• 

■ 

2.500 

3$,990 







Malwai — 







Ferozepore 

• 



. 

700,000 


Ludhiana . . . 

* 

* 



040.1 »00 


Farid kot 

• 


• 

a a 

110,000 


Maler-kotla . 




. . 

7.5,205 


Patiala . 



* 

• 

334,.500 


'Kabba .... 

« 


• 

» 

207,771 


Jind .... 

• 


• * 

a a 

44,021 


Kalsia .... 



• 

• 

0 407 

2,1.30,054 

Bhattiani — 






R&thi of Bikaner . 

• 


• • 

- 

22,000 


‘ Bagfl ’ of Ferozepore . 

• 


• 


50,000 


Rathauri of Ferozepore . 


• 

<o 

• 

38,000 

110,000 

Panjabi merging into Lahnda — 





457,200 

North-east Gujrat . 

* 


« • 

a 


Sialkot 

* 


• 

a 

1,010.00(1 


East Gnjranwala . 



• • 


505,000 


Trane-Bavi Lahore 


♦ 

• • 

• a 

17,308 


East Montgomery , 



• 

^ • 

292,420 


North Bahawalpnr 

» 


• 

• 

150,000 

2,432,024 

Pogra— 

Standard 

• 


• 


508,727 

Ka^^iAli . . • 

• 

■ 

• 

4 ■ 

10,000 


Dialect 

• 


• « 

. 

G3G.500 


Bhat^all . . • 

• 


• * 

• 

14,000 

1,229,227 

12,409,838 

Total number of speakers of PaSjabI in 

the area in which it is a vernacalar 
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PAfiJlsl. 


Pafijabi is also spoken in other districts of the Punjab in which it is not classed as a 
vernacular. The most important figures are those of Karnal and Multan. As regards 
Karnal, this district immediately adjoins the PowadhI-speaking tract of Patiala, and the 
figures represent an overflow of Sikh settlers from that State. In Multan there is a large 
colony of Sikhs settled on the Sidhmai canal system. In the other districts, the figures 
reported call for no remarks. They are as follows:— 


TlBr.B BHOWINQ THh) NUMBEB OF SPEAKEK8 OF PaNjIbI IN DISTRICTS AND STATES OF THE PONJAB IN WHICH IT 

18 NOT A VEENAODLAB. 


Boll talc 
Gargaon 
Delhi , 

Pataudi 

Loharn 

Dujana 

Kai-nal 

Simla 

Simla Hill States 
Basliahr 
Keonthal 
Baghal 
Baghat 


Jnbbal 

Kumharsain 

Bhfijji . 

Balsas 

Dhaini , 

Kutliar 

Knnhiar 

Mangal 

Bija , 

Tarhooh 

Nahan 


Mandi . 
Saket 
Ohamba 
Multan 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
MnzaSargarh 


238 

178 

],784 

132 

7 

2 

^25,500 

3,280 


27G 

194 

129 

702 

27 

95 

36 

38 

30 

188 

97 

10 

65 

12 

8,197 


10,096 

732 

146 

2,387 

87,102 

7,238 

6,999 

8,4.80 


Total 


154,301 


TVe therefore arrive at the following figures for the total number of speakers of 

Pafijahi in the Punjab, as reported for this Survey:— 

In areas in whiob it is a vemaoular ..•••••* 12,409,838 
In areas in which it is not a Temaonlar 154,301 

Grand Total for the Punjab . 12,564,139 

At the Census of 1891,15,754,895 people were recorded as speaking Pafijabi (includ¬ 
ing Pogra) in the Punjab. The difference is accounted for as follows. In the first 
place, about 4,583,000 people were shown in the Census tables as speaking !Pafijabi in 
Gujranwala (western half), Montgomery (western half), Bahawalpur (north-western 
portion), Jhang, Shahpur, Jhelam, Baw^piudi, Hazara, Pashawar, Eohat, and Bannu 
and other localities, who, in this Survey, will be shown as speaking LahndA. On the > 
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other hand the above figures include 636,500 speakers of the Kangra dialect who, in the 
■Census tables, are shown as speaking Pahari, and also include the 434,000 speakers of 
PogrS, in Jammu territory and 22,000 speakers of BhattiSnl in Bikaner, which do not 
appear in the Punjab Census tables at all, as Jammu and Bikaner do not fall politically 
within that province. By making these allowances on each side, wo arrive at a Census 
total of 12,262,395. The difFerenoe between this and the above Survey figures, which 
amounts to 301,744, is due, partly to the fact that round numbers are employed as much 
as possible in the Survey, partly to the fact that many of the Survey figures are indepen¬ 
dent estimates made by local officials some seven or eight years after the Census had been 
taken, and partly to the inclusion, in the Survey figures, of small items which, in the 
Census tables, are grouped under other languages. In border tracts whore one language 
merges into another, classification necessarily depends much on the personal equation, 
which must be allowed for in dealing with statistics of this kind. 

We now come to the number of people who S 2 )eak PafijabI outside tlio limits of the 
Punjab. Here we have to resort to the figures of the Census of 1891, and are coni’routed 
by two difficulties. At that Census, the speakers of the various languages were not 
enmnerated in Kashmir or in Rajputana and Central India. In the sec<iud place, at that 
Census (except in the Punjab) no distinction was made between Lahnda and PaKjabi, 
the two being grouped together under one head—Paftjabi. I therefore in the following 
table cannot give the number of speakers of PafijabI in Kashmir or in Rajputana and 
Central India, and instead thereof give the total number of people of Punjab birih (for 
which figures arc available) in these localities. The second difficulty is more serious. 
We can only estimate. In the Census of 1901 the figures for Lahnda and Pafijal)i wore 
kept separate, and their totals bore the proportion of 3 and 17j respectively, to each other. 
I assume that this proportion was also true for 1891 and deduct froui the total of the 
following figures three-twentieths, to allow for speakers of Lahnda. The remainder 
should approximately represent the total number of speakers of Pafljabi outside the 
Punjab. 

Tables enowiNO the total nombbb op vEKSuNfi wuo spokb PanjIbI ob LaiinoA oetbidi; the Punjab 



AocoiiniNO 

TO 

THE 

Census 

OF 

1H91. 



Kashmii' • . . 

• 

• 


• 





CC,lQt> (estimated). 

Siadh (and Khairpur) 

• 

• 


♦ 





22,150 

United Provinces (and States) 

• 






■ 

ia,080 

t^netta ... 
Burma • . 

• 







• 

10,544 

8,105 

Bengal (and States) . 

• 

• 






• 

2,857 

Hydei'abad . , 

• 

• 


• 


• 



2,4.39 

Bombay (and States) 

• 

• 




V 


t 

3,334 

Baipntana and Central India 

( 


• 


• 


■ 

99,790 (estimated). 

Andamans 

• 

• 


• 


• 



1,513 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

• 

• 






• 

1,154 

Central Provinces 

• 

• 


• 


« 


• 

1,154 

Madras . 

• 

• 


• 


a 



498 

Beiar 

• 



• 


• 



378 

Baroda , . • 

• 

• 


• 


s 



255 

Assam 

m 

« 


• 


« 


• 

160 

Mysore . . 

t 

m 



• 

* 

Total 

• 

* 

18 

233,630 
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Deducting three-twentieths of this, i.e. 36,030, for Lahnda, we arrive at an estimated 
total of 198,500 for the number of people who speak PafijaM in India outside the 
Punjab. 

We thus arrive at the total number of speakers of Pafijabi in all India :— 

SpeafcerB of Panjabi as a local vernacnlar in the Panjab and elsewhere . . 12,564,139 

Speakers elsewhere in India 198,500 

Grand Total of all speakers of Panjabi . 12,762,639 


Charactaristict of the language. 


Most of the speakers of Pafljabi outside the Punjab are either Sikh troops or police 
officers and the like. 

Pafljabi, together with Western Hindi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati, is one of the 

members of the Central Group of the Indo-Aryan Vernacu¬ 
lars. Of these the only pure member of the Group is Western 
Hindi. The others are mixed languages. Although in tlie main possessing the essential 
characteristics of tlie Central Group they each present signs of another language which 
has been superseded,—overlaid would he a more correct expression—by a central one. 
We shall see this clearly in the case of Rajasthani and Gujarati, and shall also notice in 
tlie case of these two languages, that the fui-ther we go from the centre from which the 
Inner Language encroached, the more prominent this submerged layer becomes. In 
every case this submerged layer w'as evidently a language of the Outer Circle of Indo- 
Aryan languages. We may take the centre of dispersion as the central Gangetic Doab 
between Mathura and Kanauj. Ranauj, it may be remarked, was the great centre of 
Indo-Aryan power during the centuries preceding the Musalman conquest of India. 

Pafljabi is the language of the Eastern Punjab, and, at the present day, immediately 
Relationship to Lahnds and to its west, in the Western Punjab, we find Lahnda to be 
Western Hindi. Tcmacular. Lahnds is one of the languages of the Outer 

Circle, and is closely connected with Sindhi, Kashmiri and the languages of the Indus- 
KOhistan. There can be no doubt, if linguistic evidence is of any value, that a language 
closely akin to this Lahnda was also once spoken over the entire area of which Pafljabi 
is now the vernacular. Immediately to the east of Pafljabi we have the Hindostftni 
forms of Western Hindi which are spoken on both sides of the river Jamna and in the 
Upper Gangetic Doab. It is clear from the present linguistic conditions that an old form 
of this Hinddstani has gradually spread over the whole of the easteru Punjab, supersed¬ 
ing, or overlying, the old Lahnda language, as far, at least, as the upper half of the river 
Chenab. Indeed, its influence has spread further, and it is not till we get to the great 
(halt or sandy tract between the Jhelum-Chenab and the Indus, that we lose all traces of 
it. As in Rajputana, the desert has formed a barrier against the advancing tide of the 
Central language, and, in each case, we find west of it a pure language of the Outer 
Circle—-in the one case Sindhi, in the other Lahnda. ,, 

As this tide progressed westward from its starting point, it gradually lost its body 
and Us force. In the extreme east of the Pafljabi tract, on the banks of the ancient 
Sarasvati, few traces of the ancient Lahnda are observable. When we come to the Bari 
Doab, where standard Pafljabi is spoken, we find several characteristics of Lahnda still 
8<irviving which have disappeared in the Pawadh or Eastern Punjab. In the Rechna 
Doab these characteristics become more prominent and here we come to the conventional' 
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boundary line between PaSjabi and Lahnda. In The Jech Doab they are still more in 
evidence and Lahnda may be said to ho firmly established. In the Siiidh-Sfigar Doab all 
except one or two traces of the infiueuce of the Central language have disapj)eared, and 
we are in the presence of a true language of the Outer Circle. We thus see that Pahja^bi 
is a composite language. 

To change the metaphor, its substratum is a language of the Outer Circle akin to 
the modern Lahnda, while its superstructure is a liialoct of Western Hindi. The super¬ 
structure is so important, and has so concealeil the foundation, that Pafijahl is rightly 
classed, at the present day, as a language of the Central Group. 

Coming to details, we find in the fii’st place an initial to or p in Western Hindi 
„ . . always becomes while in the Pa^iahi it is in eortain eases 

Pronunciation, \ 

retained. Thus, Western Hindi blc/i, hut Pahjfibl vichch, in. 
This is also characteristic of Sindhi, Lahnda and Kashmiri. 

There is another circumstance in PaKjabi pronunciation which is extremely charac¬ 
teristic, and gives the clear-cut tone to the language, that at once attracts the attention of 
anyone who hears it for the first time. In order to deserilio it, it will be necessary to 
discuss a question of derivation. All the various Prakrit dialects of India had, for 
reasons wdiich it is unnecessary to exjilain here, a large number of w'oi'ds containing each 
a double consonant, preceded by a short vowel. For instance, we may take ghodassa, of 
a horse ; juttb^ joined ; khaggb, a sword; mahkhanam, ointment; mdrmaiyho will strike. 
By one of the phonetic rules of these languages there was a tc'udency to simplify these 
double letters by omitting the first member of the compound, and to lengthen the preced¬ 
ing short vowel in compensation. There was thus a tendency for these words to become 
Tes^ectirelj ghbddsa; jutb; khdgb ; mdkhanam; mdrlsai} In the modern vernaculars 
of the Central Group, we observe this tendency acting with no uniformity. In Western 
Hindi we commonly meet both forms ol the same word—often one in the literary language, 
and the other in colloquial speech. Thus for ‘ butter ’ the Prakrit makkhavtani becomes 
makkhan in Literary HindOstarii, but we oltenheav mdkhan in the mouths of the villagers. 
In Rajasthani the tendency to simplify the compound increases as wo go westward and 
southward till we arrive at Gujarati in which language simplification, with compensa¬ 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel, has become the general rule. We have indkhan 
and never makkhmi. On the other hand, the Hiudostani of the Tipper Gangetic Doab 
prefers the pronunciation of the double letter, with the short preceding vowel, so that 
we have always makkhau and not nidkhan, Paiijabl iollows suit in this. It never sim¬ 
plifies such compounds. We always have makkha?}, not mdkhan. Similarly we have 
PaiSjabi kamm, but Hindostani kdm, work; PaSjabi vichch, but Hindostfuii hlch/in; 
Pafijabi uchchd, but Hindostani ^chd, high.^ All this gives a predominant sound of 
sharply doubled letters throughout a Pafijabi sentence, and gives the well-known clear- 
cut character to the language as heard by one whose acquaintance with Indian languages 
was first made in the Ganges Valley. ___ 

1 Amongst the various Piakrit diaiects, the older ones and §aura8finl show fewer signs of this tendency than some of the 
others* Saurarfni may he looked upon as the parent of Western Hindi, and of the superstructure (as distinct from the Sub- 
atratum) of the other languages of the Central Group. t • 

* Lahnto, in this, follows PafijfibS. It has Smdhi carries the process forward nncthei way. It simplifies 

a surd compound consonant but dtes not lengthen the vowel. It has mak 'tan*. All this is of impcitance when considering 
the derivation of PafljSbl words. For instance we may be aure that the I anjabl word »*ta, sewn, is not contracted from 
*tim. Such a contraction would he against the genius of PaujlbS, Lahi da, or Sindhi. 
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In the declension of nouns, we find that the termination of strong masculine sub- 
. stantives with o-hases, is d, not or d as in pure Western 

Hindi. Thus we hare ghdrd, a horse, not ghbfau or ghofd, 
as in Western Hindi. 

This is typical of nearly all the languages of the Outer Circle. Compare the Mara¬ 
thi ghoda and the Bengali ghdrd} 

A characteristic of Parljabi which at once strikes the beginner, and which is, in fact, 
^ . a most prominent feature of the language, is the employment 

Termination of the Genitive. ■* , n n > x v 

of the termination do. for the suffix of the genitive, instead 
of the hau, kp (or kd) of Western Hindi, This termination is also employed in Southern 
Lahnda, and no doubt belongs to the original form of that language which once spread 
all over the Punjab. It is certainly indigenous in the Eastern Punjab.* 

Literary Hindustani employs the suffix ne to indicate the case of the agent. This 
Termination of the case of the suffix does not properly belong to Wcstom Hindi (of which 

Hindostani is a dialect). In the other dialects of that lan¬ 
guage an organic case of the agent is employed without any suffix. The ne of Literary 
Hindostani is, however, also found in the Vernacular Hindostani of the TJjiper Gangetic 
Doab, and is clearly borrowed from Pafijabi in which language its employment (under 
the form of nai) is regular. 


The plurals of the pronouns of the first and second persons {asf, wc, oblique form 

Personal Pronouns tmi, ye, obl. form tuso), arc relics of the old Lahnda 

basis of the language, and do not belong to the true Central 
Language, which has ham and turn respectively. Compare Sindhi ast (obl. asa), we t 
Lahnda assi (obl. aaaa), we ; (obl. tmsa), you; MaiyI (of the Indus Koliistan) tus, 
you ; Kashmiri ds* (obl. a«e), we. Moreover, these pronouns make their genitives aaddd^ 
tu8d,da. The cerebral d in these words is typical of Lahnda. 

The Pafijabi verb occasionally makes a passive voice by adding I to the root.® This 
Passive voice. oommon in Lahnda, while a closely connected passive form 

is current in Sindhi. In Western Hindi this passive has 
only survived (if this is a survival) in one or two of the so-called polite imperatives. 


* In this respect, Fa&j&bl has reacted on those dialects of Western Hindi which are geographically nearest to it. The 
dialect of the Upper Gaagetio Doab, and the Literary Hiuddat&nl founded upon it, both have o, not au or tl. So also Braj 
Bhlkhs nouns substantive, but not adjectiveB. 

* Both dS and Je/i are derived from the same old Sanskrit word Both have come down to the vemacnlars through 

the Prakrit kida^ or ktdcM. In Hinddatfinl, in process of time, the d disappeared, and the word became ktali, and hence kd, 
which it will he observed is a postposition,—a distinct word,—and not a termination. On the other hand, the langnages of 
the Outer Circle treated kidaS, not as a separate word, hut as a termination. Thus for ‘ of a horse,' the speakers of the old 
language from which Hindostfini is derived said gkH^ahi kidau (hence gho^e kd) in which kidau is as distinct a word as is 
' of' in the Bnghsh phrase, But the speakers of the old LahndK said ghb4^l^kik%d(^K, in which they dealt with kidau as i£ 
it were a termination like the i in the Latin equi. How, there is a well-known phonetic rule that in a case like this a 4 
between two vowels »« the tame toord disappears. Hence as gk54*^kikida% was spoken as one word it became ghd^ahtidaut 
and hence ghSfSdd, without any hyphen between, the ghSfS and the dd. This tendency to unite old postpositions with the 
main word, and to treat the two as one, is typical of the languages of the Outer Circle, and is rare in the languages of the 
Central Group. 

The tcrininstion kidau is noted by Frakni Grammarians as surviving in iSsurasSn! Prakrit the language of the Central 
and Upper Gangetic Doab, hut its oocuirenoe in Lahndft shows that it must have survived to a comparatively late period over 
the greater part of North-Western India. 

* 1 have met this passive but rarely in the hmited course of my Faiijftbl reading. Except Mr. IHadall's, all the grammara 
include Lahndfi under Paiijftbi. Mr. E. P. Newton mentions this passive, bat all his examples are taken from the Jttaatu 
Sdkhi, a Lahndg work. 
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One of the most striking characteristics of the languages of the Outer Circle is the 
Pronominal suffixes. make of pronominal suffixes added to verbs (a 

procedure totally strange to the languages of the Central 
Group). Thus, Lahnda has dkfteus, said {dkhed) by him (ms),, i.e. he said. In the Majh 
dialect of Pahjabi, these also occur. Thus, dkhius, he said. We rarely hear t^iesc further 
East. 

Finally, like Lahnda and Siudlil, Paftjribi Is a language with a vocabulary mainly 
Vocabulary. Composed of honest iadhhavas. Tatsama words are consjdcn- 

ous only by their ab.senco, and in this respect the tongue of 
the Land of the Five Pivers offers a striking contrast to the bastard mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular which the Pandits of Calcutta and Benares imagine to ho literature. Ft 
is a homely language, ri'dolcnt of the Punjab of lo-day. Mr Beames* puts this well,— 

‘ Ihere is a flavour of wlieaton flour and a r<‘ek of cotlag(' smoke about Pafijabl 
and Sindlil, which is infinitely more natural and captivating than anything 
which the liide-hound Pandit-ridden languages of the eastern parts of India 
can show us.’ ’ 


But thougli thus homelj^in character, it must not he assumed that it is a rudi* form 
of spei^ch incapable of litoraluro. It is no more rude than was the broad lowland Seotcli 
of the poet Bums. Panjabi can express any idea uilh its own stock of vocables, and is 
well adapti'd for both prose and poetry. It is true that it has hardly any literature, but 
that is due to its being overshadowed by its near relation, llindostanl. and to the iaot 
that for oentviries the Punjab has been ruled from Delhi; but the ballads of the people, 
which are current everywhere, well show its capabilities. Even at ilic present day there 
is too great a tendency to look down upon it as a mere dialect of Iliudosiaul (which it ia 
not), and to deny its status as an independent language. Its claim mainly rests upon its 
phonetic system and on its store of words not found ia Hindi, both of which characteris¬ 
tics are due to its old Lahnda foundation. Some of the most common Pafljiibl words do 
not occur in llindostanl. Such are piu, a father ; mdu^ a mother; dkhnd, to say ; ikk, 
one; sdh, breath; tih^ thirst, and hundreds of others, all of which can be found in lan¬ 
guages of the Outer Circle. 


The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western Punjab (PaKjabi 

. , . „ . . and Lahnda) is well illustrated by the character given to the 

Old Accounts of the Punjab. ' ^ 

inhabitants of those tracts in the Mahabharata, and by inci¬ 
dental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant from the Madhyade^a 
or Gangetic Boab, the centre from which Sanskritic civilisation spread, we learn that the 
laws and customs of the Punjab were at a very early jieriod widely different from those of 
the Madhyade^a. The people are at one time described as living in a state of kingless 
anarchy, and at another time as possessing no BrahniaUvS (a dreadful thing to an orthodox 
Hindu of the Middle Country), living in jietty villages, and governed by princes who 
supported themselves by internecine war. Not only were there no Brahmans, but there 
were no castes. The population had no respect for the Veda, and offered no sacrifices to 
the gods. They were rude and uncultured, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eat¬ 
ing all kinds of flesh. Their women were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in 


> Cooiparatm GrammBr, Yol. I, p. 61. 
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their behaviour, and seem to have lived in a state of polyandry, a man’s heir being not 
his son, but the son of his sister’s.^ That this account was true in every particular need 
not be urged. It is given to us by enemies j but, whether true or not, it illustrates the 
gulf in liabits, customs, and languages, which existed between the Madhyade^a and the 
Punjab. 

Pailjabi has a very scanty literature. The oldest u^ork which is usually said to be 
.. written in the language is the Adi Granth, the sacred Scrip- 

Literature. . ® ® , 

tures of the Sikhs; but, although the manuscripts of the 
book are universally written in the Gurmuklii character, a very small portion of its 
contents is really in the PaSjabl language. It is a collection of hymns by various 
poets, most of whom wrote in some form of Western Hindi, while others even wrote in 
Marathi. The best known Paf(jal)i jtortion is the Japjt, or introductory stanzas by 
Nanak, who was born in 14f)9 A.D. The celebrated Janam Sdkhl (a life of Nanak) is 
in Lalmda, not in Pafij?ihi. Later works are the Sdkhi-ndma (translated into English 
hy Sardar Attar Sihgh Bhadauria), another Janam Sakhi by Mani Singh, and a life of 
Har Gohind, the sixth guru (1(506-1638 A.H.). Some of these arc; probably in Lahnda, 
hut I cannot say this for certain, as I have not seen any of them. The Wdra Bhdi 
Ourddsdd is a collection of verses dating from the guruship of Arjuii (1581-1606 A.D.), 
and has been printed (Amritsar, 1879). The verses arc written in the style known as 
war. A war originally meant a dirge for the brave slain in battle, and hence any 
martial song of praise, and the poems are intended to describe the battle of good and evil 
in the human soul. As specimens of the earlier secular literature, Hr. Thornton® men¬ 
tions the Paras hhdg (a collection of ethical precepts), an epic on Akbar’s siege of Chi- 
taur, and a much admired epic on Nadir Shah’s invasion. The later literature is mainly 
composed of translations and imitations of works in Sanskrit, Hindi, or Persian. The 
most famous of these imitators is Ha^im, who flourished in the time of Eanjit Singh. 
The Khair Manukh is a poetical guide to the Greek system of medicine. 

Besides the above, the bardic, or folk-literature, of the Punjab deserves more than a 
passing notice. It contains several cycles that may almost be called epics, the most 
important of which arc those referring to the famous hero Eaja Rasalu, to Hira and 
Ran jha, and to Mirza and Sahiba. The version of the Hira and Ranjha legend by Waris 
Shah is considered to be a model of the purest Pafijabi. The folk-poetry of the Punjab 
has received considerable attention from European scholars, and deservedly so. It has 
all the swing and music of the border ballads of England and Scotland. The best known 
work on the subject is Colonel Sir Richard Temple’s monumental Legends of the 
Panjdb. 

The Soramporc missionaries issued a Pafijabi version of the New Testament in 1815. 
Since then several editions of other parts of the Bible have appeared in the language. 
There is also a considerable Christian literature. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Carey, the famous missionary of Serampore, was the first to describe the Pafijabi 
language, in his Grammar published in 1812. The only previous mention of it which I 
can find is a couple of brief notices in Adelung’s Mithridates (1808—1817). 

’ Can the author of this description have Had the onatoms of the Jaft* ^ mind vHen writing P The paisag^ referred 
to above ie Mahdbhdrata, YlII, 3020 ff. In 1.2033 the tribe of Jftrttikia it mentioiied, «nd these perhaps were the anceitoif 
of the modem Ja^ts. 

^ See the article mentioned under the head of Authoritiee. 
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The following is a list of all the works dealing with Pafijabi which have come under 
my notice. Except in one or two instances, I have excluded reference to texts printed 
in India. These can be found in Mr. Blumhardt’s catalogues mentioned below. I give, 
however, a pretty full account of editions of the Adi Granfh. I have excluded all men¬ 
tion of works in Western Pafijnln, or Lahnda, in which the Janam SakhJ and other 
works are written. This is an altogether different language, akiu to SindhI and 
Kashmiri. 


I.—Gekekal (iuclndmg Tests) 

Adi Gbanth,—(S ri Guru Oranth Sahib Jl Numeroui edition?!. I have noted the following. Unless 
otherwihe stated, they are in the Gurmukh' rhnraeter. Lahoi’e, 1804 ; Ih., 1S6S ; %h , 1881 , 
Gujranwala, 1882; Lahore, 1885; iL, 188t‘,, ih , 1887; ih., 183t), Amritsar, 1892. 
Lucknow (Deva-nagari character), 1893. 

Selections, etc.,—A collectiun of slukas ftovt the Adi Grnnth. Composed hij Tegfi Bahadur, (ho 
ninth Guru. Lahore, 18(»7. Pothi Sdhih Muhla {Jdouoiional )ii/mns of the 

Sikhs), composed hy Gutu Amar Das (consisting of 40 verses from Rug Ranikali of the 
Adi Grauth). Lahore. 1873 

PaHj Grantli A/h ,—(A collection of eight devotional hooks of the Sikhs, consisting of selections 
from the Adi Granlh ) Lahore, 187-1 , Giijranwalu, (I'ersian character), 1875 , Lahore, 
1878; lb., 1879; Gnjranwala (Persian character). 1879 , Lahore, 1881 , 16 , 18.82; tb , 
1885 , ‘ih , 1880 , Amritsar (Persian character), 1895 

Fsthi Bahnl,s,—(A manual of Sikh evening praters, consisting of selections from the Adi Granth 
and the Granth of Guru Grtbind Singh.) Lahore, 1807, 1809, (with other extracts from 
the Adi Granth) 1869, 1873, 1874, (i\ith select passages from the Adi Grauth, Persian 
character) 1874, 1875, 1878, 1879, AmiiGai, 189.L 

A collection of Sikh hymns and jirayors, composed hy Niiaak, which form tlie 
introductory chapter to the Adi Granth ) Lahore. 1805, I 808 , (Persian character) 
1871, (Persian character) 1872, 1873, (with other versos by Nanalc taken from the Adi 
Giunth) 1873, 1874, (Persian character) 187-1 . Amritsar, 1875 , Karachi, (m Khoja- 
Sindhi characters) 1875 ; Lahore, l87G, (with other verses by Nunak) 1870, (with a 
Panjabi commentary by Bihiiii Lai) 1870, (Persian character) SiaJkol, 1^70; Lahore, 
1877, (with a commentary by Mam Singh) 1877, (uith a commentary by Pandit Ralgram 
Das) 1877 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1877 ; (Persian character) Lahore 1878, 1879, 
(with Mam Sifigh’a commentary) 1879 ; (Persian character) Sialkot, 1S79 , Amritsar, 
1882; (with commentary of Hariprakus, entitled/iffi/i-dr/fearafr) Rawalpindi, 1889 ; 
Lahore, (with Bihdrl Lai’s commentary) 1891, with Mani Singh’s commoutaiy) 1900. 

(The original text of the Japji form is given ns nu appendix to Trumpp’s Translation of 
the Adi Granth.) 

Translations of the Japji. Text in Persian characters, with a HindOstfui. translation and 
notes. Followed by the Janam~sikhl, or Life of N&nak, and the Gurbdds, or account of 
his successors. Lahore, 1870 The same, Lahore, 187'' With an interlinear transla¬ 
tion m HindOstani, Gujrauwaln, 1879. With an Introduction and traDslatiou into 
Hindost&Tii by Sardar 'Itr Singh of Patiala, Gujranwala, 1879 Jiip-paramurtha, an 
edition of the Panj&bi text, with a Hindi translation and notes by Laksbmap Prasad 
BrahmachSri, Lneknow, 1887. A Circular Letter to the Sikhs, dated Amritsar, De¬ 
cember 24th, 1897, written by M. Macauliffe, To this is added a tentative translation 
of the Japji into English. Letter printed at the New Anglo-Qunnukhi Pi-ess, Amritsar, 
Translation of the Japji. By M, Macauliffe. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1900, pp. 43 iff. 

Pzihl AfSdf War. (A colleotiou of bymns from the Rug Asa of the Adi Gnmth. Repeated hy 
Sikhs after the Japji and the Hazaiede Sabd as a moining divine service ) Lahore, 
(1873), (Persian character) 1874, (Persian character) 1875, 1870, 1877. The Ada di 
War. A Morning Prayer of the Sikhs. By M. Macauliffe Indian Antifjuary, 
Vol. XXX. (1901), pp. 537 ff, (A translation of the Asidl H’nr into English, with 
a. short Introduction.) 
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TranBlation of the Adi Granih— 

Tbcmi’I*, Dr. Eksest,— “TAe Adi Oranth, or the Holy Scnpturet of the SMs, translated from 
the original Qurmukhi, with Iniroduotory Essays London, ISV/. According to 
Mr Pmoott (see below), Trnmpp only translated 5,719 stanzas, ont of a total of 15,575. 
Books dealing with the Adi Oranth— 

Pl^coxT, Fredkkic, —Tho Arrangement of the Hymns of the Adt Granth. Journal of ihe Koyal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. iviii. (1886), pp. 437 and £f. 

VisDNO DAs Uda&T ,—Adi Oranthda Kdsha Glossary to the Adi Granth Amntsar, 1892. 

Meanings of Words occurring in the 8\kh Granth. (A Vocabulary in Punjabi of 
difhcult Words ocAiurring in the Adi Oranth.) By BAwa Bishan Das, Amritsar, 1893. 

MaCAUI.IFFE, Max Arthce, — The 8ikh Religion, its Gurus, sacred Wtitings and Authors Six 
Volumes, Oxford, 1909. 

Other works, arranged nndei' authors’ names, in the order of the respective dates of the first 
work of each author. 

Auklono, JohaXS Christoph, —Mithridates odor allgemome Sprachenkunde mit item Vater Uns&r als 
Sprachprobe inbcy nahe funfhunderi tiprachen und Mundarten. Berlin, 1806—1817. 
Vol i, p. 195, a short account of the local Dialect of Lahore called the PansatiscAe 
Sprache, about which nothing except the name, together with the fact that it is much 
mixed with Persian, was known On p. 201 a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Gemeine Mundart zu Kusi by the missionaiy Schultz which is a mixture of 

Panjabi and Bihari. Thoit* is also a britf mention of the language in Vater’s appendix 
to Vol. IV., p. 487. 

Abbott, M.ajok J.,—On the Ballads and Legends of the Punjab Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. ixiii. (1834), pp. 59 (general account of the subject) and 12.3 (A Itifanmento on 
the Legend of Rusaaloo). 

BeamKs, John, — (lutlmes of Indian Philology, with a Map shoiutng the Distribution of Indian Languages. 
Calcutta, 1867. 

„ „ .4 Gomparatiw Grammar of the modern Aryan Languages of India to wit, Hindi, Pun¬ 

jabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Ortya, and Bengali. Three Vols London, 1872—79. 

SbaoOhI RXii,— S«A)k?tod« lidjdi Vithul. A History of the Sikh Rulers, and of the present Administration 
(f the Panjab. Ludhiana, 1868. Another edition, Lahore, 1892 

Q'ranslated by Major H. Court, Lahore, 1888. See under Grammars. 

Toleort, T. W. H.,— The District of Ludidna. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxviii, 
(1869), Pt, I., pp. 83 and ff. 

HoernLE, Dr, A. F B.., C.I.E.,— Essays in Aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages. 

Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xli. (1872), Pt. I., pp 120 and ff. Vol. 
xlii. (1873), Pt, I., pp. 59 and ff. Vol xliii. (1874), Pt. L, pp. 22 and ff. 

„ „ The Local Distribution and Mutual Affinities'of the Gaudian Languages. Calcutta Review, 

Vol. Ixvii (1878), pp. 752 and ff. 

„ ,, A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi compared with the other Gaudian Languages. Accom¬ 

panied by a Language-map and Table of Alphabets. London, 1880. 

Various Writers, —The Roman-Urdu Journal. Lahore, 1878-8S (Vols. I—VI). Contains many well- 
odited texts in the Faiijabi language. 

Steel, Mbs'. F. A., anh Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sir] Richard Caenac, —Folklore 
in the Panjab. Collected by F. A. 8., with Hotes by E. C, T., Indian Antiquary, 
Vol ix. (1880), pp 205, 207, 209. 280, 302 ; Vol. x, (1881), pp 40, 80, 147, 228, 331, 
347 ; Vol. xi. (1882), pp. 32, 73, 163, 169, 220, 229; Vol. xii. (1883), pp. 103, 175, 
176,177 

,, „ Folklore from Kashmir. Collected hy F. A. S., with Notes by R, 0. T., Indian Anti¬ 

quary, Vol. si. (1882). Note on Ba]& RaaSlfi by R. C. T. on pp. 346 ff. 

„ ,, Wide Awake Stories. A Collection of Punjab and Kashmir Tales. Bombay, 1884 

(many Linguistic and other Notes). 

Steel, Mrs, F. A., —Tales of the Punjab told by the People, with illustrations by John Lockwood Kipling, 
O.I.E., and Notes by R. C. Temple. London, 1894. 

Temple, Lieutenant [Lieutenant-Colonel Sib] Richard Cabnac, —Notes o» the Country between 
KhSjak Pass and Lugdri Bdrkhdn, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. xlviii., 
Pt. TI., 1879, pp. 103 ff. 

„ The Sassi Punnin of H&shim 8hAh. The Roman-Urdu Journal (g. v.), 1881, Vol. iy,, 
July, pp. 19—31: August, pp. 34—43 : September, pp. 12—20 (contains, carefully 
j transliterated, the whole PaSj&bl text of this important poem). 
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Thmpls, Lieothiant [LieuTEXANT-C oLOKEii Sib] Richarp Carnac,—A fttfcamwaciaw Boliej tn Htniiu 
Buperstition. Indian. Antiquary, Vol x. (1881), p. 371 (contains extracts fiona Paujabl 
Ballads). 

,, ,, -d 6onq about Sakhi Sarwat. Calaidtu Kemcw, Vol Ixxui (1881), pp 263 fl'. 

„ )t Ifotes on mmo Ooin Legends. Indian Antiquary, Vol. x., 1881, p. 90. 

„ ,, Note on Halik-ul-Maul Indmn Anliqiuiry, Vol x (1881), pp. 289 ff. 

,, „ Some Hindu Songs and Oatihrs from iJii' Vitluges Iforihorn India. Oaloutta Ret ten), 

Part 1 in Vol. Ixxiv. (Iss2), pp .‘llC ff Part II :u Vol. Ixxv. (1682), pp. 41 ff. 

„ ,, Some Hindu Folksongs fnun flu Pun/ah. ,/otn ko? of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol 

li. (1882), Pt. I, pp 161 ff ('ritt- Introduciioti contains full Granunaiical NoteH on 
the Language ) 

„ ,, Honorific Class Nanifs in the 1‘iiiijab. Indian .intiquary, Yol. xi. (1882), pp. 117 ff. 

„ „ Lamia or Ad/jiti Indian Antiquary, Yu), xy (1882), pp 232 ff 

„ „ A Ranjab Legend Indian Anttqnunj, Vol. XI. (I8S2), ])p 28y ff* 

^ „ ^drtkdj — Matnd, —KEPKiiiN Inrhau Ajittquary^ Voj xi, 1882^ pp. 291 ff. 

„ Twtus told tdleb regard bug the Akhttnd oj Swdf ludmn Anfujitan/f Vol. xi, 1882, pi) 

325 ff. 
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„ Songs of the, People ,— The thvil and Mdiiary Gazetfe, iih 18th and 29th August, 

13th September 1882 , 19th January, 10th and 2‘ltl> Felnumy, 21at Slareli, Oth April, 
26th July 1883 (In Panjabi, with translation ) 

„ Folklore of the Headless Uorsenian in Northern India f^nlcuttu Hr, view, Vol. lijvii 
(1883), pp. 260 ff. (contains some I’anjabi viu'ses). 

„ Some Notes about Bdja Raaalu ludaiu Antiqitary, Vol xii (1883), pp. 303 ff. See also 
Steel, hlr.s. P A 

„ A Fissertatton on the Proper Nanus of Paujabis, with special Ueforence to the Proper 
Names of Villages in the Fasleni Panj&b. Bombay, 1883, 

„ An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naqqdsh or painters on papier-mao/id' m the 
Punjab and Kashmir. Jonmu/of the Asiatic Sooiety, Bengal, Vol. Im. (1881), Pt, I. 
pp. 1 ff. 

„ Oil iiasdlu and Sdlivdhana Indian Antiquary, Vol xiii. (1884), p]>. 178 fl, 

„ Folksongs from Northern India. Calrutta Beviciv, Vol Ixxvii (1884), pp, 270 fl, 

„ Folksongs from Northern India. Second Senei. Oalctiiia Review, Vol, lixviii. (1884) 

pp. 273 ff. 

,, Raja Jiasalu. Calcutta Bovitm, Vol Ixxix, (IBSi), pp. 379 fl 

,, The Legends of the Punjab. Bombay and London, Vol. i., 1884; Vol li, 1885; Vol. 

ui, 1900. See Rose, H. A., below. 

„ The Dehh Halals and their Slang. Indian Antiquary, Vol, xiv., 1S8.0, pp, 1,65 ff, 

„ The Coins of the Modern Nafire. Chiefs of the Pan’/ab Indian Antiquary, Vol. iviii. 

1889, pp. 321 ff. 

,, Currupiions of English in the Puniab and Burma. Indian Antiquary, Vol. xx 1S91 

p. 89. 

„ Folklore in the Legends of the Fanjtlb. Indian Antiquary, Vol xxix., 1900, pp. 73 ff, 
89 ff., 163 ff. ' 

„ ANii Parrt, J. W., — The Ifymns of the Ndngtpanth Indian Antiquary, Vol xni 
(1684), pp. 1 ff. * 

See also Fallon, W., Rose. H. A , and Steel, Mrs F. A, 

GANonti ,—The Language Question in the Pan/ab. Calcutta Review, Vol, Ixxv, (No, 150) 
(1882). 


IbbETSOX, [Sir] Deii/. 1 L CaABLEe 3%LT,—Outlines of Panjdb Ethnography, being Extracts from the Punjab 

Census Report of 1881, treating of Religion, Language, and Caste. Calcutta, 1883. 
(Chapter v,— The Languages of the People, pp. 155 ff.) 

Thornton, Thomas H., C.SI .,—The Vernacular Literature and Folklore of the Panjdh, .Journal of the 

Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. ivii. (1885), pp 373 and ff. 

’M-i.OLi.QkTt, E. D., —Census of India, 1891 Volume XIX The Punjab and its Feudatories. Part J. 

Report. Calcutta, 1892. (Obaptei’ii.—The Languages of the Piople, pp 260 and ff.) 
Bail Hazara SiNoH, (JiInT,— Dulhan Darpan Mirror for QirU (An adaptation of Nazir Ahmad's 

Hindost&ul Norel, the Mtr’atiTl-'arUs), Amritsar, 1893 (3rd edition). 

BlHMHABDT, j. F ,—Catalogues of the Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, and Pushtu Printed Bocks in the Library o( 

the British Museum. London, 1893. 
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BldmHABDT, J. 'S'.f^Oatalog'ue of the Library of the India Office, Vol. II., Part III.-^Hindi, Panjabi, 

Pushtu, and Sindhi Books. London, 1902. 

Robe, H, A.,—Oensus of India, 1901. Vol, XVII. Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. Part I. 

Eeport. Simla, 1902. Chapter vi., Language, pp. 278 fE. 

„ „ Legends from the Panjah (b Continuation of Sir Richai-d Temple’s The Legends of the Panjdb). 

(Text and Translation.) Indian Antiquary, No. I.. Vol. xxxT. (1906), p. 300; No. II,, 
Vol. xxxvii. (1908), p. 149 ; No, III,, Vol. xxxviii. (1909), p, 81, No. IV,, ib., p. 311; 
Vol. xxxix. (1910), p. 1. 

„ „ A Triplet of Panjabi Songs. (Text and Translation.) Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxxriii. (1909) , 

p. 33. 

„ „ The Legend of Fhan Khwas and Slier Shah the Chaugalln {Mughal) at Delhi. (Text and 

Translation.) Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxiviii. (1909), p, 113 

SwYNNEETON, Re7 . CnARLfs ,—Pomantic Tales frcm the Pavjah, collected and ediOd fiom various Sources. 

London, 1903. 

Toungson, Rbv. J.,—Tie C7i«7ir£(#, Indian Aniiqvaiy, Vol. xxxv. (19C6), pp. 82, .302, 337; Vol. xxivi. 

(1907), pp 19, 71, lOG, 135. (Contains numerous Songs in the Panjabi of the 
Clinhras.) 

II.— Grammabs, Dictionaries, and Aids to the Student, including Collections op Proverbs. 

Caret, Dr. W„—-A Grammar of the Punjaubco Language. Serampore, 1812. 

Lexoii, Lieut. (Majob,^ C.B ) Robert, — Epitome of the Grammars of the Brahuiky, the Balochky and the 

Pan)dbi Languages . . . /o«rna7 of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. vii, (1338)^ 
pp. 711 fE. Repiiuted, Calcutta, 1838. Another copy in Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society, Vol. i. (1838). Reprinted under title of A Grammar of 
the Panjabeo Language, Bombay, 1638. Reprinted under title of Grammars of the 
Brahoreokee (sic), Becloochee, and Punjabce Languages, uh No. 12 of Reports and 
Papers, political, geographical, and commercial, submitted to Government by Sir A. 
Buines, Lieutenant Leech, Doctor Lord, and Lieutenant Wood, employed on Missions tt» 
the Years 1835-36-37, in Scinde, Afghanistan, and adjacent Countries. Calcutta, 1839. 

Janvier, Ret. L,,^Idiomatic Sentences in English and Punjabi, Lodiana, 1846. See also Newton, Rev. J. 

Starkey, Captain Samuel Cross, and Bussawa Sing, —A Dictionary, English and Punjabce, Outlines of 

Grammar, also Dialogues, English and Punjahee, mth Grammar and Explanatory 
Notes, By Captain Starkey, assisted by Bussawa Sing. Calcutta, 1849. 

Newton, Rev. J.,—A Grammar of the Panjabi Language, uifh Appendices. Lodiana, Ist edition, 1851; 2nd, 

1866; 3rd, 1893. Appendix I. deals with numerals and the calendar. Appendix II., 
Extracts in Panjabi, (1) Panjabi Customs, (2) An extract from the Life of Nanak, (3) 
Selection from Panjabi Proverbs, with explanations by a native. 

„ „ AND Janvier, Rev. L .,—A Dictionary of the Panj&bi Language, prepared by a Committee of 

the Lodiana Mission. Lodiana, 1854. (This Dictionary was founded on a collection 
by Newton, and was completed by Janvier and others. The Panjabi words are printed 
in the Gurmukhi and Roman characters, in the order of the Gurmukhi alphabet.) 

Cunningham, Sir Alexander, — Ladak, physical, statistical, and historical, with Notices of the Surrounding 

Countries. London, 1854. Chapter xv. contains vocabularies , , . Alpine Dialects 
from the Indus to the Ghagra, iM., . . . Panj&bS, etc, 

Campbell, Sir George, —The Ethnology of India. By Mi. Justice Campbell. {Appendix 0, Comparative 

Table of Northern and Arian Words . . . Panjahee, etc.) Journal oi the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xxxv. (1866), Part II., Special Number. 

„ „ Specimens of the Languages of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, 

the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcntta, 1874, (Vocabulary of 
Punjabee of Lahore on pp. 24 fi.) 

BihIrI LIl, —Panjabi Grammar. Lahore, 1867. 

„ „ PaHjSbi VydkaranasSra. An Elementary Grammar of the PailjSbt Language (in PaSj&bl). 

Lodiana, 1869. Another Edition, Lahore, 1895. 

Baden-Powell, B. E..,^Handbook of the Economic Products, and of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab, 
with a combined Index and Glossary of Technical Vernacular Words. 2 Vols., Roorkee, 
1868, and Lahore, 1872. 

Ltall, [Sir] James Bboadwood, —Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Kangra District, Panjab 

. . . 1865-72, Lahore, 1874. (Appendix TV., Glossaiy, Appendix V., Proverbial 
Sayings.) 
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Drew, 'Fs,iDiiRiC,—'Ihe Jnmmoo and Kaihmr Temfoncs A Geographical Account London, 1876. Account 
of pflgra, pp. 4d3 ff.; Dftgra Alphabet described, p. 471. Apjiendix I. (pp. 603 £f), 
Pf'gra Giamniar. 

Muhammad Abdul Ghafuk,—.1 cnmpleie jnietniuunj of the Terms used t>y the Crtviuial Tribes of the Punjab; 

toyetli,er with a short Thsfory of each Tube, and the iSames and Tlaces of Basidmee of 
individual Members Labore, 1870. Sec Leituer, G W, 

Leitsbb, G. W., a Collocfion of Bpocimens of Oomiih il lal and Other Alphabets and Ilandwritings, as also 

of Muliiphrafion Tables curnni in various parts of the Tunjah, Stud and the Korih- 
TFcsi Provinces, Laborc, no daie. 

), r A detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghufu r's JJtcl ion an/of the Terms used by Criminal Tribes 

in the Punjab. Lakare, 1880. Sec Muhammad Abdul Gkafur, above. 

SardeJ RiM, Pandit,—P a Bat CMt. Lndhiuna, IS84 

Walker, T. G.,"^Pi«aZ Report on the . . . iSV'i'/f . . , tf the hudliHiua Disfriat in the Paujtih. 

Calcutta, 18S4 (Appendix XIV , Glossary and Proverbs ) 

Wilson, J,|—Piwci? iiepor/! on the lieLisiou oi SctfJrmeut of 1h< District in Die PanfSb, 1870-83. 

Calcutta, 1SS4. (Appendix II desenboB The Pauiabi and Bigp Dialects as spoken 
in the Sirsn Distiict, with Verses, Proverbs, and Sayings ) 

Fallon, S. W,, Pn.D. ; Teui’i.e, Captain [Lieuti nant-Ooi.onil SipJ Riohaiid Carnac ; and Lala Paqib 

Chand Vaish ,—A DiCtinnan/ of Ilindustam Proierhs, tnrhidintj many Marwari, Panja¬ 
bi, Maggah, Bho/pnri, ami Tirhuli Proverbs, Suyiin/s^ Timhlciiis, Aphorisms, Maxims, 
and Similes. By the late S. IP. F. Edit id and irrised by li C. T., assisted by L F. 
Ch. Benares and Loudon, 1880 

Court, Major H .,—History of the Sikhs; or a translation of the Bilhln de ItiTj di Vikhia. With a short Our- 

inakhi Qrammar. Lahore, 188S, Seo Braddha ham, uudi'i' llendmg 1, General, 

Tisdall, Rev. Wm, St Clair ,—A Simplified Grammar and, Jicadnu/ B-ioh of the Panjdbi Language. 

London, 1889. • 

Maconachie, R .,—Selected Agricultural Proverbs of tho Panjab, oditod with not'-'S by R. M. Delhi, 1890. 

BhInu Datt, Pandit ,—Pahjiibi Akhauih, Pan/abi Proverbs, with E.rplanatvnis. Lahore, 1B91. 

Dane, L. W .,—Final Report of the . . . Setdlenient of the Giirdiisjinr Listrict i)i the Panjab . 

1892. Lahore, 1892. (A Glossary jirocedes tho Report) 

Purser, W. E .,—Final Report of the , . . Scttli'meni of the Jnllnwinr PUtnat in the Punjab. Lahore, 

1892 (Appendix XIIL, Proverbial Sayings. App. XIV , Glossary.) 

Bhai Mata Singe,—P/w Panjabi Dictionary prepared by MunsM Gnlab Sinqh and Suns, under the Patronage 

of the Punjab Government. Oompilcd and edited by Bhai Maya Sinyh, Member, Khalsa 
College Council. And passed by Dr. IT M Clark, of AmrUsin. In behalf of the Pan- 
Jab Tort Book Committee, Lahore, 189.5 The Panjahi words are printed in the 
Roman and in the Gumukhi characters, and are arr.siigod in tho order of the Englieh 
alphabet) 

Dunlop-Smite, James Robert,—F inn? Report of the . . . Settlement of the Suilkof District m tho Pun¬ 
jab . . . 1888-1895. Lahore, 1895. (Appendix L, Glossary.) 

JawIhir Si^OH, MunshT,—a Vocabulary of Two Thousand Words from English into Panjabi Lahore, 1895. 

Anon .,—A Guide to Panjabi. Lahore, 1896. 

Mul ( ? MCl) SiSgh, HatildIb ,—A Handbook to learn Panjabi. Amritsar, 1897. 

SlLiGRiM LIlI,— Anglo-Gurmukhi Dictionary. Lahore, 1897. 

„ „ Anglo-Ourmukhi Bolchal. (Sentences in English and Pnfijabl.) Lahore, 1900. 

Newton, Rev, E. P.,-—Panjabi Qrammar, with Exorcises and Vocabulary Ladhiana, 1898. 

O’Brien, B.,—(Appendix I. of the last edition of the Kangra Gazetteer consists of Notes on the Dialed of the 

Kangra Valley with a Glossary if Words peculiar to the Kangra District, by the late 
Mr. 0. O’Brien.) 

GbAHAME BaiLET, Rev. T.,—Pflnjahf (?raij»nar. A brief Grammar of Panjabi ns spoken in the WmfrShtld 

District, Lahore, 1904. 

,, ,, Supplements to the Panjihl Dictionary. No 1. Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Vol. V., N. S. (1909), p. 479. 

„ „ A Panjabi Phonetic Reader. London, 1914. 

See also Cummings, Rev. T. F.. below. 

GbxEBSON, G. A.|—On the Modern Indo-Aryan Alphabets of North-Western India, Journal of the Royal 

Asiatic Society, 1904, pp. 67 2. 
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Ro8 F, H. a.,— iSome ContrihutionB towards a Glossary of Beligious and other Terras used in the Panjah. Indiars 

Antiquary, Vol xxziii. (1904), p. 118. 

„ „ —Notes on Ancient Administrative Terms and Titles used tn the Panjab Indian Antiquary, Vol. 

xxzTi, (1907), p 348 ; Vol. zzzrii. (1908), p 75. 

„ —Contributions to Panjabi Lexicography. Series I., Indian Antiquary, Vol. zizvii. (1908), p.|360; 

Vol. xixvni. (1909), pp. 17, 74, 98; Series II,t^.. pp 22i, 249, 265, 282, 322; Vol. 
zxxix. (1910), p 29 , Series III, ih., pp 242, 247 ; Vol xl (1911), pp. 199, 230, 258, 
274, 289, 305; Vol xli (1912), pp. 41, 92, IfO, 176, 197, 212, 242, 267. 

Cummings, Rfv. T F,, anp Giujiamk Baii.st, Rev. T., — Panjabi Manual and Grammar: a Guide to the 

Colloquial Ponjaht of the Northern Panjah Calcntta, 1012 (This deals mainlj with 
tlie Panjahi npokoii north and north-west of Lahore.) 

The Pafljabi lan^Tia^e is usually said to be written in the Gurmukhi alphabet; 

indeed, the name ‘Gunnukhi ’ is often applied, most incor- 
Wntten Character. rectly, to Ihe langua|](e itself. There is no more a ‘ Gur- 

mukill ’ Iant'uafifc than there is a * Deva-nagarl ’ one. As a matter of fact several 
languages liave been written in Gurmukhi. The Adi Granth, which is throughout 
written in that character, is mostly in some dialect or other of Western Hindi, and even 
contains some Marilthi hymns. 

The true al])habet of the Punjab is known as the Landa or ‘clipped.’ It is con¬ 
nected with the Mahiijani character of Northern India, and resembles it in having a 
very imperfect system of representing the vowel sounds. Vowel signs are frequently 
omitted. It is said that in the time of Ahg^, the second Sikh Guru (1538-1662 A.D.), 
this Lapda was the only alphabet employed in the Punjab for writing the vernacular. 
Angad found that Sikh hymns written in Landa were liable to be misread, and he 
accordingly improved it by borrowing signs from the Ueva-nfigarl alphabet (then only 
used for Sanskrit manuscripts), aud by polishing up the forms of the letters, so as to 
make them tit for recording the scriptures of the Sikh leligiou. Having been invented 
by him this character became known as the Gur-mukM, or the alphabet proceeding from 
the mouth of the Guru. ."Ever since, this alphabet has been employed for writing the 
Sikh Scriptures, and its use has widely spread, mainly among members of that sect. 

On the other hand Landa has remained current all ovey ihe Pun jab, and is especially 
used by shop-keepers. 

Closely resembling Lauda is Takri or Takri, the character employed in the Himalayas 
north of tlie Punjab, a refined variety of which is Hogri, the official character of Jammu. 
Takri leads us further north into Kashmir. Here, just as Gurmukhi is a polished form 
of Landa, we find the 6arada character employed in Kashmir by Hindus for all purposes. 
It is a polished variety of Takri, and is as complete as Beva-nagari. In order to show 
the close connection between these four alphabets, 1 give them together, in parallel 
columns, on the following page. Landa and Takri differ considerably from place to 
place, and I have taken the speoimens from fairly central localities in the area in which 
they are respectively employed.^ 


’ Pogri if) fully descriked in pp 037 fi. For otliev varieties of Lan^fi and Tftkri, the reader » referred to Dr, Leitoer*# 
Col/eehon of Specimens, inoutioned under tlie head of ‘ Authorities ’ Oompare also the present writeFa article oB the 
Modern Indo-Aryan Alphabets of Norlh-Wtstern India, also mentioned under that head. 
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While the fiarada alphabet closely follows the Bgra-nagan in the amngemmit of its 
letters, and in the system of representation of its rowels, Qurmuhhl, with La^da and 
!p&kn, dive]^^ somewhat from the latter in both particulars. 

Gurmiikhi has only one sibilant h sa, corresponding to the D3ra>nagari ?Br. It 
has nothing to correspond to the Dgva-nagari n £a or ^ sAa, these letters not being 
required for the PaRjabi language. When it is desired to represent the sound of «A, 
as it appears in words borrowed from Arabic or Persian, a dot is put under h sa. Thus, 
V aba. 

In the order of the alphabet, sa and V ha do not come at the end, after the otlier 
consonants, as in DSva-nagari, but precede the otlier consonants, coming immediately 
after the vowels. 

The system of representing vowels in Qurmukhi is somewhat peculiar. It has three 
signs, viz. »>(, 5 , and # which are known respectively as dird, iff, and urd. 
These are used when vowels are initial, as bases to support the non-initial forms of the 
vowels it is desired to represent. With these bases they become initial vowels, w dird 
is used as the base of the initial forms of >k a, no d, ai, and nl an, the non-initial 
forms of the last three being r “ and ' respectively. As in D§va-nagari, nt a has 
no non-initial form. V Ifi is used as the base of the initial forms of i, "El and 
^ e, the non-initial forms of these vowels being f, 1, and respectively. §■ «rd 
is the base of the initial forms of § « and ^ w, the non-initial forms of these vowels 
being ^ and ^ respectively. Pinally by slightly modifying the upper curve of ^ 
«fd, so as to leave it open, we get the initial form of the vowel 6, of which the^ 
non-initial form is 

We thus arrive at the following vowels as written in the Gurmukhi alphabet. 

Initial forms. 

Tflf a, KWT d, i, i, ^ t f e, ai, ^ d, au. 

Non-initial forms. 

la ha, w hd, hi, 16 W, ? ha, ® hu, S he, \ hai, S kd, a kau. 

The Gurmukhi consonants are as follows;— 


n aa. 

U ha. 




w ha, 

U kha. 

er ga, 

'Oigha, 

Z na. 

7 eha, 

V ohba, 

^ja. 

Z jha. 

z Ha. 

W fa, 

Z fha. 

Z da. 

Z 4ha, 

B na. 

9 ta. 

Z tha. 

¥ da. 

U dha, 

z na. 

^ pa, 

z pha, 

z ba, 

z bka, 

V ma. 

■cfya, 

z ra. 

TR la. 

Z wa, va. 

Z fO. 


Each vowel and consonant ha^ in PaRjabi, a definite name. Thus, non-iniiial t dl 
is called d-kannd, non-initial f i, *-mn, and so on. Similarly, h aa, is called 
u ha Is called hahd, and so on. It is unnecessary to give these names here, as they are^ 
of little practical use and can be found in any PaRjabi Grammar. 
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There are two uMal eigns, vk. '' known as * known as hindi^ 

JHppi OMi be written oyer any syllable «>ntaiining (non-initial) or any of the shMrt 
Towels a, i, or (non-initial) u. Before H 9a, it is pronounced as n. Thus, n(W is 
pronounced ans. Before tJ A or another vowel, or at the end of a word, it has the sound 
‘■of the n in the French word bon, which I represent by the sign over the vowel nasalised. 
Thus, fjfit 8(h, ^ nS, Before any other consonant it has the sound of the nasal 

of the class to which that consonant belongs. Thus, ehangS, paUchhl, ftfk 

Hindu, Tchanna, Kife amh, flxH sammat. 

Bindl may be written over any syllable containing any of the long vowels d, *, e, 
ai, 0 or au, whether initial or non-initial, or over the initial forms of « and A 
(the non-initial forms of these last two vowels take tippt). Bindl generally has the 
sound of the « in the French word bon, and is then represented in transliteration by 
Thus, wiw bas, ast, §»* eld. Often, however, when not at the end of a word or 
preceding h or s, it is pronounced like tippl. 

The PaSjabi language reqmres very few compound consonants. The following are 
the ones most usually met with: - jt sta, ^ mha, » nha, ^ rha, lha, ^ fha, mn gya, 
7W %tha, 35T tya, T?.( 9ma. When w ra is the second member of a conjunct it takes 
the form of a subscript dash. Thus, ij era, ^ lera, v khra, 3]; gra, f ita (rather 
common), dra, u pra, ^ bra, H hhra. 

When a letter is doubled the sign known as adhik, is written above the line 
immediately in front of it. Thus, sapp, gaddl, 10 P 5 aam, bichohhu, xTww 
patthar. 

Other compound consonants arc indicated by mei’e juxtaposition. Thus, 
bakbaki, not bakabaki, as we might expect; khurchan, uot khnraohan ; ‘HregFT 

mdtna, not mdiand ; >fr3^ mdrda, not mdradd or mdr‘dd. 

In the Eastern Punjab, but not in the Majh, there is a cerebral /-sound which also 
occurs in Lahnda, Vernacular Hindustani, Central and Western Pahari, Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, Marathi, and Oriya, It is indicated by affixing a short tick to the right 
hand lower corner of the ordinary character for /. Thus, la. 

As in Western Hindi the inherent a of the final consonant of a word is not 
pronounced. 

The letter ^ sometimes has the sound of wa, and sometimes that of va. The m is 
not pronounced as in English, with the lower lip pressed against the upper teeth. It is 
a pure labial sound made by pressing the two lips together, and letting the breath issue 
between them. In cognate languages the letter generally has a «!- 8 ound ])efore the 
vowels i and e (whether long or short) and a «>- 8 ound before other vowels. In Pafijabi 
this rule generally holds good when the letter is in the middle of a Avord, but at the 
commencement of a word it is not followed. Here the only rule seems lo he custom, 
and I have accordingly given as a supplement to the skeleton grammar a list of words 
taken from Bhai MSya Singh’s Dictionary which commence with the letter and in which 
that letter is prononneed as v. In all other PaSjabi words commencing wilh the letter 
it is pronounced as 

Hitherto we have dealt with the alphabets employed by Sikhs and Hindus, It 
toust be remembered that there is also a large Musalman population in the Pafijabi- 
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speaking area, wMch uses Pafijabi as freely as its Hindu neighbours. These people, 
however, when they write the language usually employ the Perso-Arabic alphabet as 
adapted for Hinddstanl. It has no local peculiarities. 

Specimens written in all the foregoing scripts (except Landa) will be found in the 
following pages. No specimens have been received in La^da, nor does that character 
easily lend itself to writing more than a few sentences. Its decipherment is so difficult 
even to those who write it, that it is seldom employed except for writing accounts and 
the like among illiterate shopkeepers. 

Pafijabi Grammar in the main follows that of Hindostani, 
Grammar. remarks are necessary. 

As regards pronunciation, the only letters which require special notice are h and 
some of the aspirated consonants. In Lahnda these are pronounced in a peculiar way, 
and the same fact is evident in the western districts of the PaSSjabi area. The best 
account of this pronunciation is that given by Mr. Grahame Bailey in his grammar of 
the Wazirabad dialect, of which the following is an abstract. 

In these districts, when h commences a word, or precedes an accented syllable, it 
has a strong guttural sound resembling that of a someu hat strongly pronounced ^ 
in Arabic. Wo might compare the Cockney pronunciation of ham as *am (not *am). 
Thus, hiyyat the sides of a bed, is pronounced Hyya, and pihdit the wages of grinding, 
pVdi. 

In other positions, i.e. when it is not at the beginning of a word or preceding an 
accented syllable, it is hardly audible or may be altogether inaudible, but it strongly raises 
the pitch of the preceding vowel, often altering the whole tone of the word. Thus, Idh^ 
bring down, is very different in sound from Idt attach, although the h in the former is 
often quite inaudible. Similarly the first d in kdhla, speedy, is pronounced in a high 
tone, while in kd\d, black, it has the ordinary tone, although the h in the former word is 
not itself sounded. 

The same remarks apply to the h shown in transliteration of soft (not hard) aspirated 
consonants, viz. : —pA, /A, dh, dh, bh^ ?tA, «A, mh, rh^ rJit wh, etc., but not in the case of 
the hard aspirated consonants AA, chh, th^ th, ph, or of eh. Thus, bhr&, a brother, is 
pronounced b*rd, ghumd, a measure of land, g*umdf and ChanhS', the Ghinab river, is 
pronounced Ohan'a. On the other hand, in k^rh, in which rA follows an accented vowel, 
the A is inaudible, but the u is pronounced in a higher tone than in k^f, the joint of a 
plough j and the a of bdgghi (pronounced hdgg\ not bdgg't)t a buggy, is higher in tone 
than the a of bdggl (feminine), white. 

In nouns, the most noteworthy peculiarities are that the obHque plural ends in d 
and that the suffix of the genitive is dd^ which, like adjectives ending in j^rees, not 
only in gender and number, but also in case, with the noun with whldi it is in agree* 
ment. 

In the verbs, two forms of the verb substantive may be noted. One is ho is. 
This is only heard in the western districts of the PaBjabl area, and its ooifeot meaning 
was first indicated by Mr. Grahame Bailey in his Wasirabad Oramimir alreaSy 
to. By origin yd is the pronoun of -the second person plural ocanbiaM witji the 
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substantive, and it properly moans ‘ there is to (or by) you,* This is evident in phrases 
like;— 

kf milea je, literally, what was got to you, i.e. what did you get ? Standard 
PaSijabi tuhS,n^ Id milid. 

ka dkhedj^t what was said by you, what did you say ? Standard tuat kl dkhed. 

ki je, what has happened to you. 

Generally, the reference to the second person is less direct, and must be translated, 
if at all, by some such phrase as ‘ I say to you,* or ‘ I ask you.’ Thus, kl je, already given, 
also means * I ask you what has happened (to anybody, not necessarily to you).’ Simi¬ 
larly :— 

otthS do Je, I Bay to you there are two there. 
mat dyd jS, I say to you I liave come. 
sdhh jS, I Bay to you it is the Sahib. 

It is evident that, in the last throe examples, the * I say to you ’ can be for all 
practical purposes omitted, and tho^'e represented, as it is in tlie grammar, by ‘ho is* or 
‘ they are.* It can, however, only be used in sentences like the foregoing. 

The common form of the past tense of the verb substantive is usually si for both 
masculine and feminine singular, and for the masculine plural. This is generally 
explained as the feminine of sd, but much more probably it is a corruption of souie old 
form akin to the Prakrit dal, Sanskrit d^lty he was. The infinitive of the finite verb 
generally ends in na (not na), though na occurs in the case of some verbs. The future 
presents a few irregularities and there is a passive voice formed by adding l to the active 
root (see p. 616), but on the whole the conjugation of the verb closely resembles that 
of vernacular H indostani. It is therefore believed that the annexed skeleton grammar 
will enable the student to understand the language of the following specimens. 



FAt JAbI SXELETOir Q&AKXAB. 

1. It OTTirS.—Oender.—ThU clowly folluwa Hinddstlnl. The moet impoitmt exception ii rdk, a road, whiek ie maeeiiline in FanjibI, 
Kninber and Com,—T he nominative ploral oloaeiy follows HindfistftnS, Oblique pluala tenodnate in S. Thai,— 


Singular. 

Plural. 


1 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

Diieoi. 

Oblique. 


mun^d, a boy 

m«n^7 

mun^ 

mun4tS 

The fidlowing are the usual forms of the 

hdnli, a sbopkeeper 

bdniH 

hdnie 

bdnla 

Vocative ;—7 nitfMfsd (sing.); 7 mtm4iS : i 

manukhhf a man 

1 

manukkh \ 

manukkh 

manukkka 

bdnla (or bd^tJ) ; 7 bdgXS t 7 manukkkd / 
7 manukhiS : 7 bkdld; 7 bkMS : 7 kdutSt 

hkdi, a brotlinr 

bkii 

bhdi 

bkdla 

7 kdie8 (or kd8) • 7 piied ; 7 pj« 8;S dkli ; 

a oi'ow 

1 

kdu 

kdu 

kdwd 

7 dklS t 7 kandhS ,- 7 kandM t 7 mSuH (Or 
mdu ); 7 mdte8 (or md8) s 7 vidkted ; 7 

piw, a fatbpr 1 

Jit u 

ptu 

pliva 

vidkuidi. The nominative is sometimes 

dkl, n daughter 1 

dkl 

dhla, dkt 

dklS, dkl 

used instead of the vocative. 

kand/i, a wall (/foi.l 

kaadh 

kandhd 

kandha 


mdu. It motlicr 

mau 

mdwZ 

! 

; mdwa 


t ic^/iwSt a widow ^ 

vtdkad 

vtdkua 

vtdkutd 



Tljei'e ere ulio other euiee oooaaionally met with , vis. an agent platal m » as in fuii I6kt pdtd, you people have obtiuned ; a looativ* 
singular in e, as in ghari, in the house; cMaiss (from sAAdil), in the shade ; a locative pinral in t, as in jrar-mvkdl okMorf, in Qurinukkl 
letters; an ablative singular in 8, as in gharS, fiom the house ; and an ablative pinral in f, as in hatth^, by hands. 

The laac postpositions aio,— 

Agent— tun (often omitted) 

Dat.-Ati’.— nu 

Instr -Abl. —t?, t8, th8, iki, d€, by, with, flora 
(Jen —dd 

Loc.— nchch, in ; pur, on ; pdti, pd/i, near, ndl, with. 

Many of these may be used with the oblique genitive maso., as gharmchek oi gkardf vtrhck. in the hoase 

Noth.—D<J of the genitive is a tcimination rather than a postposition. It should hence be written without a hyphen. Thus, gJiardS, not 
ghar-dd, of n house. So also nai of the agent, and nw of the dative-aocosative ; but gkar-pur, on the house, with a hyphen. Bogarding the 
declension of the genitive, see Adjectives. 

Adjectives.—Adjedives ending in d and genitives agiee with thou qualified nouns in gender, number and form. Thus, nihkd munifd, a 
good boy ; nikk! viun^nu, to a good boy , 7 nekkid mun^id, 0 good boy; tiikki mun4S, good boys ; nikkia mun4*SnS, to good boys, S nikkii 
tnun^S, 0 good boys , nikkt kupl, a good girl; kuflnu, to a good girl; i mkkti kurU, 0 good girl; nikkia, kuTla, good girls ; nikkia 

kuflattS, to good giils ; ghSfldd muk, the hoise's mouth ; gkifldi muh-viohh, in the horse’s month ; ghSfidl akkh, the horse's eye; gkSfSila 
akhka-vtekeh, in Iho horse's eyes. The HindSstSnl system of using the tormination 7 for all obhqno masculine oases, and t for all feminine "n i ri 
is alio employed. 

Oompturison of adjectives is .is in other Indian languages. Thus, ih ur-tkS utaifd hat, this is gi eater than that; ik sabhna-tkM wa^d k»i, 
this is greatest of all. 


II. PBOWOTTWS.- 



1 

Thou. 

He, she, it, that. 

This. (1) 

This (2) 

Who, whioh, (1) 

Sing. 







Norn 

hati (obs), moi 

tS 

uA, 6k, 6ku, auk 

ih, 7A 

, ah, dk, dkt 


Agent 

mat 

ia\ 

un, 7*. uhnat, 
etc. 

tn, 7r, thnat, ete. 


Jin, jihnai, eto. 

Obi. 

mai, but mi’tl, 
from me. 

to* (a-fi) 

uA, us, 8« 

lA, is, 9s, ais 

Osie unchanged 

jik,jis 

(Jen. 

n7i'i! 

tird 

ukdd, usds, etc. 

ikid, isdd, eto. 


Jikdd, eto. 

Plur. 







Nom. 

os? 

tvtf 

9A 

** 

ak, dk, Ski 

JS 

Agent 

asi’ 

iut8 

««As, unkanat, 
ete. 

swAf, inkined, 
ete. 

akSiuri, ete. 


Obi. 

osS, *0, 

tutS, tuii^ 

iHsi^ bnkS 

inki, 9nkS 

oJkSi tfAj 

/•inti 

Qen. 

anS^d, idid 

tm»d4d, tukdid 

unhSdS, eto. 

- -f ■ - - _ 

akSSd, eto. 



■ In colloqaial Finjikl we have ttvd, UtMOAt inetasd of MA HkMiA. 

Jp, seU. has its genitive In the eense of * To«r Hwmmt,' the use of ihe ^ ' 

pronoun of the ssoemd peniOB i| the pinaal faef. ’ 1 I' 


Who, whioh, (S) 


gikfit, ifhrd 

t 


-S 

a 




. 1 « 
IS ” n V . 







TAiiJfiMt taattmnf qkajcxae. 


m 




That. (S) 


WboPfS) 

WbatP 

Anyone, aesneoae. 

Anything. 

siM. 

Mom. 

Agent 

s« 

tikfd, tlkj-d 

1 

1 

kaufi ^ 

kin* 

kikfd, kSkfd 

1 

i 

il, kid 

1 

laf,kM 

Attedd, At«dA 

kw'k, knif, And. 
kdtinai 

^ti, eto. 

1 

1 

1 

' kahnoit etc. 

1 

ktni, kttknat 

ObL 

tii, tit 

s 

1 Aid. kit 

1 0 

I ^ 

1 Add, tds 

kisS 

tSeg 

<9en. 

1 tihdd, 0ic 

s 

kikdd, eto. 

i s 

1 kdkdd, etc. 

kitSdd 

hStSdS 

Plnr. 

Nom. 


41 ' 

A<i«» 

&.K: 

1 

"•e 


Agwit 

tinii 

•s 

c 

itnki, etc. 

■g 

1 0 

1 

a a 

-5 c; 

— 3$ 

. 

Ohl 

tiuAa 

1 

ktnhS. 


1 .2 

£•5 




o 


! c. 

' "A 

.S*° 


Oen. 

tiniddd 


kinkadd ! 



't3 



Ill. VSRBB.—A.—Auxiliary Verb and Verb Substantive. 


Present Tense. —I am, etc. 



Sing. 

Plui 

Msec, 


Fem. 

Msso. 

Fem. 

1 ha, kSgd, hat 


hit haffi, haX 

hii, hage, haig? 

iS, iagiS, hatgia, 

'd dot, hatgS, 7 


kai, katgi, f 

is, hS, higg, hatggi 

^ id, kS, kSgta 

3 kai, hatgd, katsu, ial, f, 

ni.Jl. 

1 

t, «, 

iat, katgi, Aaisu, kai, i, t, g, 
ng,jl 

hau, han-gg, JiaTgg, katn, 
liai-nsu, %g, ;e. 

katnf, kan, ian qia, katgia, iain, 
iatni, haxnsu, ng.jg 

1 


Past Tense.—I was, eto 




Sing. i 

P)ur. 


Haic. 

Fem. 

1 

Masc. Fem 

' 

11 

td, tdgd, si, sigd, tkd 

si, slgi, tki 

j 

sg, sg-gg, s%, si-gg, thg \ sia, si-gia, tkli 

8J 

also 

1 

sS, sSgd, kai-sa 

9a, haf9a 

1 

so. sa-gg, kai -si sa, sa-giS, kaisia 

3 

hai-ii 

' hai'tX 

I 

hai-sg, sail ' hat-sia, sU 

3 

dot'-sf, sdt 

' 1 

hat’Sf, s4i j 

ean, san-gS, saw, s^n, kaftan | tan, tan*gXa,tain, tdn, kaftan 

t 


T%« negative of the forms kat-tS, etc., is Aai-naAi-tS, eto The negative of at is naiB or even (Ad nati Nasi is used for both genders and 


both nnmtien. 



atwte-* 

WhsHdm,-^ 

JCWfvtfcs*** 

^ • 



fkall,Miad 

ffiaUa^, to send 
IdoKM, sending 
fkuUiit mt 
jtiMfati' ee g|* i a sender 


Notb.—I f the root ends in n, f, /, or r, the 
infinitive ends in nd, not nd. Thus, jdtmd, to 
know; iHdrnd, to strike. 

Boots ending in a vowel or k Eorm the pres 
pert, in ndd. Thus, duitdd, oomiiig ; raisndd, 
renuiniDg l kkdndd, eating ; g&handd, thres h» 
ing. Sometimes the pres. pari, takes tio 
tenninUtion »d. Thus, dikknd, for dekid S, 
•eoiag. 








ess 


FAfiJlBt SKZZjETOK OSAUILIE. 


Boot* ending in «, wd * few other* form the put port, in d, not id. Thu«, rahid, remnined; labbid, found. Boot* in du end diM drop tlw 
4 ». Thu*, durtd, to oome } dtd, oom« s chdhund, to wiih ; ehOhid, wi*h*d. Other root* in « cbnnge it to v. Thu»,/f« 9 «, to livef| ftwid, Urod. 
Boot* ending in » or « drop it in the oonjnnotive participle. ThoK, rahind, rah or rahi; dmfd, d. 

PreMint eobjonetive (old eimple preeeut). 


I may *end. 



Sing. 

Pint. 

1 

ghalla 

ghatliyb 

2 

ghallt, ghalli (obs.) 

ghallbe ghall Si gkallit (obs.) 

8 

ghalU 

ghallan 


Boot* ending in u change it to « or «; thn*, ; or drop it, a* ia 
dS, The Srd sing, may end in «, and the 9rd plnr. in up or g»t. Thnti 
dvi, dl, or S», he may oome; dwan, dn, or dm», they may oome. Boot* 
ending in i drop it in this tense. Thus, rahS, 1 may remain. The Srd 
pliir. may end in in. Thus, rahcm or rahi^ Boot* ending in other rowel* 
optionally insert <o or o. DhSnd, to wash ; dhsS or dkSvS, I may wash. 
Boot* in n change it to n in the Brd pliir. Thna, jSnnd, to hnow; 
jSnan, they may know. 

Forms like gkallU, be pleaaed to strike, are borrowed frera 


Imperative, send ihoo, ghall, ghallf, g/iallf (ohs.) j send ye, ghalli, ghallio, 

Hindostfini, and are not tme FaSiabl. 

Future, I shall send. Formed by adding gd (sing, maso.), gi (sing, fern ), gi (maeo. plur ), and pto (fern, plur.) to the present subjunctive. 
The Ist plur. is ghallagi. Optional forms o£ the 3rd sing, are ghallSgd, gkatlugu, ghallu. The verb agree* with its iubjeot in gender, number 
and person as in Hindtetini. 

Tonseo are formed from the present participle and from the past participle as in HindhstBni. Thus, jd mat ghalldd, if I h*d sent; mat 
gAallda-/iS, I am sending ; i»a» ghalldS-n, I was sending ; mat Sid, I oamo j mat ghalhd, he was sent by me, I sent him j mat did-ki, I 
have come; »»<»r ghallis-hai, I have sent hiirt ; mat did->i, I had oome ; matghalltd-ti, I had sent him; and so on. 

Tenses formed fiom the put participles of ti-ansitive verbs are treated exactly as in Hinddstlni. The construction may be passive personal 
or pauive impersonal. Thus (pusive penoiml), ufiuai tkk chi((hi litM, by him ii letter was uritten, he wiote a letter; (passive impersonal) 
ttnhSnat kufinS mdrtd, by-him with-reforenoc-to-tho girl it-was-beaten (or a-bcatiug-wus-done), bo boat the girl. 

C— Irregular Verbs.— 


Irregular Past Parttriplcs. 


Root. 

siSn, luoognisv, 
sfu, sow, 
sou, slei'p, 
koAi, say, 
iar, do, 
iAall, stand, 

JcAar, stand, 
kAafd, stand, 
tAd, eat, 

fan, boar, bring forth, 
fd, go. 

Jdn, know, 

(Adfi, resolve, 

4AaAi, 4bai, fall, 

dihh, see, 

di, give, 

dhb, wash, 

naAdu, bathe, 

pahtn, put on (clothes), 

pakut, pahSch, arrive. 

pachkdn, recognise, 
pars, string (besds), 
pdr, tear, 
pf, drink, 
pfA, grind, 
puoAdu, convoy, 
pai, pan, fall, 
pAas, stick fast, 
hannh, hind, 
haras, rain, 
mar, die. 
raAi, remain, 
rinnh, stew, 
rS, weep, 
laAi, alight, 

Udu, bring, 
lai, take, 


I’ast Participle. 

stdtd* 

sitd 

stttta* 

kihd* 

kltd* 

khalntd 

khdfd 

khafStd 

kdhdd, khddhd 

^fdid.jaind* 

gtd, ifdid 

jdttd* 

fAagd* 

4h<i((A<i, d/ii((Ad* 

4i({)id, di((/td* 
dttfd 

dASld* 
nakdtS* 
pat (I Ad* 

jmkulta, pakuntd,putja, ptiAu- 
< htd 

pticAAitlil,* pacAAaind* 

pa retd* 

pdfd* 

pits 

pffkd 

pucAdfd* 

j9d, paid 

pAttftAd* 

baddAd* 

baffAd* 

mStd^ 

rtAd* 

fiddAd* 

runnd* 

lattAd* 

lidndd,* dndd* 
lid, laid, litd. It ltd 


Those wotds maiked with the sign * may also be regular. Thu*, 
s<a«>a. In neaily all cases the gerund takes the regular form only. 
Thus the gerund of kAalo is kKalSid. The following gerunds, how* 
over, are in egnlar :— 



nskos 

nid 


>p 

jaydijaiS, 


» 

d%d 

nah&u 

»» 

'iiahdid or nakdltd. 

pahvtt 


pahuid or pahuntd. 

j)ih 

>* 

ptikd 

pm 

ts 

}nd or paid 

lai 

ts 

ltd or laid 


i>?, give, has its pies. part, ; its pros, lubj dta or dSwa t 
its imperut sing dtA., plur. dtS oi deteS. 

Pat, fall, has its pies. aubj. as follows.— 


•Sing. 


I paicS 
par, patni 
pae, pawi 


Plur. 

paii 

paS, paS, pawS, pateo 
pattt 


Lidnild Hill] dndd, the past participles of hdu, bring, ar* 
treated as belonging to transitive verbs, and take the subject in the 
agent case, but the ingular participle lidtd is treated as belon^ag to 
an intransitive verb, and takes its subject in the aominatirB. 

£o«, take, ha* its present snhj. lauoS, conjugated like pmmS, 
above. 

The following feminines of put participles are irregular >— 


Mosc, 

Pern. 

kihd, said 

kaAl 

gtd, gone 

gaf 

rthd, remained 

raht 

lid, taken * 

lot 


The present participle of the verb kbpA, to become, is kundd. 

The verb dund, to oome, often make* its eonjwiotive pmfiaij^e 
dn-kS. 



D.— PawiTB Voice.— The Pamive voice may be formed as in Hinddetlnl by conjugating the pMt pailtii^e With to go. XbiM, 

mun4d mSrd-giS, the boy wa« struck ; iwpf mdrigai, the girl wo* struok. Or ( may be added to the root. Thus, < wtfHklC'JlW, I» i* btfeg 
beaten. This form i» praOtioaUy confined to tenses formed from the present participle, and is principally hsOad in wnwtem dtsUietl. 

£!.- 

aikhl&UfiS 

avake;, _ ............ .. ..„ _ 

to seat; bifkiedunS, to have seated: tumd^ to gO; tdrnJ, to send off j twrtogwpg, to have sent bWNlt I fiftfUti fWMklMl'fill' 

bum (trau*.): faffni or to bmak; tSrnd. to break (t»n..), to ham broken. ' ^ ^ ; 

P.—Compoimd V®rl».—These ai« fomed as in Hinddstinl. Tho*. bhajjja^, to mi> asSaflrt 
ior cAaWtg Aa, I have finished the work s a*f rSff kkS Aafg, we have finished eating bread] jWfif tttirit'ltttei ^Irtl 
wish to go {jSnt ckdAmfS, to Vi*h to go j jS tS rSfi ohSkJ, if tiion wish to eat biMld t Jtaiik luJaAstitkSdSikiMiLMu 

dind, to allow to go 5 ydtur (or ydt**) he will be alloiirea bo go ] JuindU 

naekehdi fappdS otof/sd he WM coming along singing and dancing'; wit 

Went away. 

rv. ITBa-ATlVB.— The nafial negalave pmrtiol«s are «a, »$0t 

etc., are *l*e employed. Jfat i» hOMObWsd from gindartiMiS and is nab famp ’ Ai'‘ 

nasSi wu not, whkii dees not change lor jpndM, W panwa, 
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List of Panjabi words in which an initial ^ is pronounced as v and not as 

Vd, wiad, air. ^ 

Vdch, a tax on village artizans. 

Vdchak, a reader. 

Vaohdu, preservation. 

Vachdund^ to protect. 

F'aohdwd, a protector. 

Vachhdl, spreading a bed. 

Vdchhar, driving rain. 

Vaddnakt a kind of wheat. 

Vadbul, vadbbla, a l>oaster. 

Vadfid^ wadddy great, 

Vaddhy a field which has been reaped. 

P'addh, increase. 

Vnddha, profit. 

Vaddfn, a bribe. 

Vdddhly reaping, a carpenter. 

Vwldhridy to cut. 

VaddhUy superfluous. 

Vaderd, an ancestor, great, large. 

Vadhd, a sojourner, 

Vadhaly reaping, wag<-s for reaping, 

Vadhan, an increase. 

Vadhaundy to enlarge. 

Vadherdy much, more. 

Vddhl, reaping, a bribe. 

Vadhlk, more. 

Vddhu, superfluous. 

Vadhwdty reaping, wages for reaping. 

VadhtodfUndy to cause to be reaped. 

Vadidly greatness. 

VadidurM, to magnify. 

Fadphul^, vadphull, extravagance. 

Vdh, good! (interjection). 

Fahaf, vahir, a young calf. 

Vdhly ploughing. 

Vahly an account book. 

Vahm, the flowing of a stream; consideration, thought. 

F'ahi^, to flow. 

Fahitar, a beast of burden or for riding, 

Vahi^y the surface of a roughly ploughed field, 

F'&hutdy vdhundy to plough. 

Vaidy a doctor. 

Fdida^y vmdaiad, a female doctor. 

MM ^ 

Vaiha^i vaihint, the flowing of a stream, 

yqt. IX, vkvs I. 4 11 
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paSjAbL 


Vaiht!^, to sit, to flow. 

Faii’t enmity. 

Vmrm, mvri, an enemy. 

Vairdrii vairdni, waste, depopulated, 

Vais, the name of a certain oaslo. 

Vdj\ sound, voice (corruption of dtods). 

Vajdnd, vajdundt to play upon a musical instrument. 

Vajj'vajdhe, by beat of drum. 

Vaj nd> to omit a sound. 

Vakdlati agency. 

Vakam, sapan wood (used as a dye). 

Vdkamha, wakhumhd, a certain tree, Cai'eya arhoi'Ca. 

Vakamit coloured with vakam. 

, Vakil, an agent, a pleader. 

Vakkh, separate, asunder. 

Vakkddl, near the time for bringing forth young (of a cow or mareh 
Vakkho-vakkhi, mkkhrd, divided, separated. 

Val, a crook, bend. 

Vdl, hair; a breeze. 

' Vald, a iv.und rafter. 
k'alay towards, by. 

Valdit, vaimt, see vildit. 

Valgan, the wall round a courtyard. 

Vali, a saint, a prophet. 

Valndi to surround. 

Val0hy valfdhd, -hu, -hi, a large brass cooking vesscx. 

Vaj^, a certain tree, Salvadora oleoides. 

Vavj, traffic, commerce. 

VaHjhy a bamboo, a tent-pole. 

Vafy todity an arrow; a kind of coarse twine. 

Vafaichy name of a sept of the Jat caste. 

Varga, like, equal to; timber to support the earth filled into a grave. 
Vargaldyid, vargeddund, to inveigle, persuade. 

Vdriy a window, a small door; time, turn. 

Vafiy a preparation of pulse. 

Varidm, bold, brave. 

Varidmgiy heroism. 

Varkdy the leaf of a book. 

f 

Varm, heartache, severe sorrow. 

Varmd, a carpenter’s bit. 

Varmi, the mound raised by white ants ; a small carpenter’s bit. 
Varty a fast, fasting; a share. 

Vartdrd, usage, custom; a share. 

Vartduiidy to divide, distribute. 

VartdvDdy usage, custom ; a divider. 
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Fasdu, growing (of a village). 

Vasdkht see vigdkh, 

- Vasod, a Hindu holiday occurring on the first of Vasakb. 
Vast, a thing, goods and chattels. 

Vat, distance, space ; a road. 

Vatt, a weight; enmity ; a boundary line between tields, etc. 
Vatt, again ; moisture in the ground. 

Vatwdni, a clod for cleaning. 

Vaydh, a wedding. 

Vaydhiid, vaydhui^, to marry. 

Vaydhtd, married (of a woman). 

Vaydkarn, grammar, 

Vaydkarnl, a grammarian. 

' Vaydpak, pervading. 

- Vaydpt, pervading. 

Vechnd, to sell. 

- Vedat, the Vedanta system of philosophy. 

Vekhnd, to see. 

Vel, a climbing plant. 

Veld, time, moment. 

Velnd, veind, a rolling-pin ; to roll, to seed cotton. 

Velni, a machine for seeding cotton. 

- Vefkd, the courtyard of a house. 

Vesdkh, see visdkh. 

Vesdkhl, see visdkhi. 

Vidhiid, = vaydhnd. 

Vidhtd, = vaydhtd. 

Vlch, an interval. 

, Vichdr, consideration. 

Vicheh, in. 

Vichbld, a mediator. 

Vidd, dismissed. 

- Viddid, viddya, knowledge. 

Vigafiid, tO be spoiled. 

Vigdfnd, to spoil. 

Vigdfu, a spoiler. 

Vigrdu, damage; one who spoils. 

VigTdmd, to cause to be spoiled. 

Fikdu, sale, selling, for sale. 

Vikdiit^d, to cause to be sold. 

✓ Vikh, poison. 

Vildit, vilait, valait, or valait, a country; England. 

Vilditi, foreign; English. 

Vilk^d, to sob, lament. 

Vingd, crooked, uneven. 

VOU IX, PAXV 
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Vir, a brother (used by a sister). 

Viratid, a waste, solitude. 

Vird, daily use, practice. 

Virk, name of a sept of the Jat caste. 

Vivid, scarce, rare, far apart. 

Virddh, enmity. 

Virodhl, quarrelsome. 

Virt, a circle of clients, 

Vihdlt, trust, faith. 

^ Viadkht vasdkh, veadkh, name of a month. 

Visdkhi, vasod, vesdkhl, the first day of Visakh, on which a festival occurs. 
Visit fd^ ordure. 

- Vissarnd, to he forgotten ; to forget. 

Vitth, a bird’s dung. 

VHthnd, to drop dung (of a bird). 

Vuhdr, conduct, behaviour; trade, traffic. 
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DOGRA or POGRT. 

The pogrii or Dogrl dialect of Paiijabl takes its name from Pogar or Pugar, the 

title of the submontane portion of the Jammu Stale. This 
Where spoken. portion o£ thc Jainmu State has to its north the hill country 

of Jammu separating it from Kashmir, in which a variety of dialects, such as llambani 
and P5guli, intermediate between pogfa and Kashmiri are spoken. These dialects in 
many respects closely resemble pogra, but I have classed them with Kashmiri as they 
present ilie regular use of pronominal suffites attac'he.l to the verb which is characteris¬ 
tic of that language. In the hills in the north-east of the Jainmu State lies Bhadarwah, 
the language of which, Bhadarwahl, is a form of Paliari. To the east of Jammu lies 
the State of Chamba. The main language of Chamba, Charaeali, is also a form of 
Pahari ; but a mixed form of speech called Bhatiiali, which is based on pogra, is spoken 
in the west of the State, near the Jammu Frontier. Soutli of Jammu lie the Punjab 
districts of Sialkot and Gurdaspur, the main language of which is PaKjabi. Pogra 
is, however, spoken along the northern border of these districts. South-east of Jammu 
lies the district of Kangra; here a dialect of Panjabi is spoken which is closely allied 
to pogra. Not far to the west of Jammu City runs the river Clieuab, beyond which 
lies the Naushahra country. Pogra extends to a few miles beyond the Chenab. 
Further on we come to the hill dialects connected with the northern form of Lahnda. 

The word pOgar is popularly said to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Bvigarta, but 

this derivation is not accepted by European scholars at the 
present day. On the contrary, the ancient name of the 
■country apjiears to have been Dm’gara, from which ‘ pogar ' is derived, tlirough the 
Prakrit ‘ Boggara.’* 

As will have been gatlicrel from the foregoing remarks, Pogni is bounded on the 

south by standard Panjabi, on the east and north-east by 
Pahari, on the north by the semi-Kashmiri bill dialects, and 

on the west by Lahnda. 

There are three sub-dialects of Pugra mentioned in. the reports. These are Kandiali, 

the Kangra Dialect, and Bhatgali. Kandiali is a mixture of 
standard Pafijabi and pOgra spoken in tlie hills of the north- 
cast of Gurdaspur. The Kangra Dialect is the main language of the head-quarters 
tah^lla of Kangra District, and Bhat^ali is spoken in Western Chamba. Like Kandiali, 
the Kangra Dialect is a mixure of Pogra and standard Panjabi, with also a few pecu¬ 
liarities of its own, while BhatSall is a mixture of Pogra, Kangri, and Chameall. 

The following are the estimated number of speakers of 
Dogra in localities in which it is a vernacular: — 


Origin of the name. 


Language Boundaries 


Sub-dialects. 


Number of speakers. 


‘ See Dr. Stein's translation of the Sdjafaranfftni, Vol. II. p. 482. It will be obBOirecI that the initial 4 ^ Dogar has 
been oerebtalised. This is an example of the inflaenoe of Labndb, in some dialeoti of vbioh an initial 4 is often oorebralisrd 
Hiiu in the Tfaa^ of Shalipur, the root dS, giro, beoomes 4^. 
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PA15j1eI. 


DOgra Propor— 

Jammu and aeighboarbood 
Gurdaapux . 

Sialkot . . 

Kapdi&li (Gurdaspar) . 
K&bgra Dialect . 

Bka^li .... 


. . 434,000 

. 60,000 
. . 74,727 

- 568,727 

10,000 

. . . 636,600 

. . . 14,000 

Total . 1,229,227 


Oharacteristict of tKe dialect. 


‘ In the above table, the figures Cor Jammu are mere estimates, based on the returns 
of the Census for 1901, as no language census was taken of that State in 1891. The 
Gurdaspur and Sialkot figures are better estimates, being based by the local oflBcers on 
the returns of the Census of 1891. The BhatSali figures are tliose reported by the 
Ohamba ofiacials. In Gurdaspur Dogra is spoken nearly all over the lower hiUs, and in 
Sialkot it is spoken in 116 villages of Zafarwal Tah^il to the north and west of Zafarwal, 
and all over the Bajwat ‘Aldqa of the Sialkot Tahfd, 

No information is available as to the number of speakers of Dogra ouMde the 
region in which it is a verna-cular. 

Dogra closely resembles standard Panjabi. The main differences consist in the 

change in oblique form of the noun substantive, and in the 
employment of a different postposition for the accusative- 
dative case. Tlie vocabulary, too, differs somewhat, being influenced by Lalmda and 
(especially) Kashmiri, As regards the oblique form, all masculine nouns add a short 
€ or ai in the singular to the nominative, while feminine nouns add d> thus following 
the example of northern Lahnda. For the accusative-dative case, the usual suffix is ki 
or pi, instead of the PaSljabi In Kangra an alternative suffix is yo. Dogra also 
prefers the word tJid to mean ‘ was instead of the more usual sd or st of standard 
Pafijabi. 

So far as I am aware the only Dogra book which has been printed is a version of 

the New Testament in ‘ Jumboo or Dogura ’ issued by the 
Serampore Missionaries in the year 1826. There are said to- 
be some translations of Sanskrit books into Pogra, one of which, a version of the 
Lilavati (a mathematical work) is mentioned by Dr. Biihler.^ 


Literature. 


AUTHORITIES— 


The only previous account of the Pogra dialect which I have seen is contained in* 
the following:— 

Drew, Predebio, The Jummoo and Kathmir Territcrieg A Oeographical Account, London, 1875. 
Aooount of DogrI, pp. 463 ff. Dogri Alphabet described, p. 471. Appendix I (pp. 603 ff.) 
DogrI Grammar. ’•'* 


Pogra has an alphabet of its own, which is allied to the Takri alphabet current in 

Written Character. Punjab Himalayas. Some thirty or forty years ago, 

the then Maharaja of Jammu and Kashtoir caused to be 
invented a modified forip of the current Takri so as to bring it more into line mik 
Devanagari and Gurmukhi. This improved Pogri is used for official documents, but it 
has not generally displaced tlie old Takri form of script, which is that employed in tlifr,. 

»■» efSanehrit MSS. made in ZaMr, SafpvtanOr and CMntf htdin, Bomb»- 

IvTip p* 4* 







pOGEA. 
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following specimens. Tiiis alphabet is very imperfect. Theoretically it has ail the 
Setters found in. Dfivanagari except a few which are not employed in the vernacular 
language, but the vowels are so loosely written, that it might almost be said that any 
vowel sign can be employed indifferently for any vowel sound. More espoeiaJly, e and 
i, and o and u are frequently confounded. At other times we find vowels omitted 
altogether, so that the reading of a pogra document is no easy task. 

There is another peculiarity in Dogra writing which should be observed. It is the 
very frequent employment of the initial forms of vowels instead of the non-initial forms 
in order to represent non-initial long vowels. It is as if in Devanagarl we were to write 
hen we meant to write An examination of the specimens will show instances 
of this in every line. In order to indicate this, in transliterating the specimens, I insert 
an apostrophe before every vowel which is written in the initial form. It is as if I 
were to transliterate by d*d and ^ by dd. 

In order to facilitate the reading of the text I have, whenever a word is wrongly 
spelt, first transliterated it strictly as it is written and have then immediately afterwards 
transliterated the correct spelling which I place between marks of parenthesis. I have, 
however, altogether ignored the very frequent u^e of a long vowol for a short one, or 
vice versa. Such cases I have passed over silently in the transliteration. Bogra has 
never been printed in type of its own character, I therefore give the specimens in the 
vernacular character in facsimile just as I have received them. Ty})Os are, however, 
available for the form of Takri employed in the arljoining State of Chamba, which is 
•closely allied to that used for Bogra, and, as type-printed words are easier to read than 
facsimiles of handwriting, I give in each case tlie specimen also printed (in correct 
■spelling) in the Takri type of Chamba. 
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PAftJlBl. 


The printed Chamba T^ri alphabet is as follows: 

Voweli. 





Vt a 

vf a 

a i 6 { 

6 

u 

6 

i 

2 d 

Z ai 

mo di 

au * tk. 








Gonsonanti. 





tse 

ka 

t( kha 

yr ya 

ffka 

3- 


> 

u 

cha 

)€ chha 

h > 

Jka 




t 

fa 

^ ^Ka 


^ha 




3 

ia 

iha 

dJ da D 

dha 

’i 

fM 


U 

pa 

d» pka 

h ha 

bha 

n 

*ma 


u 

j/a 

b »•« 

rj /a ^ 

va 




n 

ia 

J Aa 

d fa cn 

i m 

h 

n 

ft 

Ida 





OonjanotB. 





li 

yd p 

9 J) 

Ai 71 sa 

U pi 

0 

or 

^ w 

1 M 

« 

v3 

Aa* yd 

H ya« 

jj ram 

or ra 

96 

0 

ohhya 

pra 


fra 33^ mha. 








Kamerali. 





€\ 

1. 

<9 2. 

8 3. \i 4 

1, 

M 6. 


»l e. 

^ 7. 

5 fi 

1 , € 8i ■ 

• 0. 






Double letters are never written. They are left to be inferred by the reader. Thus, 
ditt&t given, is written {by dUdt but must be read diiid* 
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The following are the Pdgtft diaractera aa uaed in the epeoimeiii• 


Voweli* 



Inittal Pobms. 



^ a, Kf «, ^ tori, ^ 

ft or i, 

or ^ 

e, e or at, 6 oi au, * 

m 

or 

Non-initial Forms. 

<5^ ka, hd, or or 

kai, ^ kd, kau, ^ kafk or ka. 

ku, ^ 

ka, o(^ ke or ki, 

Kotb. —Greet carelMsoeM la ellowed in writing the rowaie end the neeel eign. Thej an often omlHed altogether. 
Long end short vowels are frequently interolianged. Initiel vowels ere often written in the pleoa of non-initiel Jong 
one*. Thus — 

for da : ^ ^ t3. The letter * or f ia frequently written for», nod S for «. 


5{ 

ka, 


kha, 

Oonsonante- 

77 

gha, 


lia; 


oha, 

K 

chha, 

y> 

jo. 

rr 

jha. 

f) 

«; 

1 

ia, 

o 

tha, 

TO 

da. 

Ss> 

4ha, 


or 


ta^ 

w 

tha. 


da, 


dha, 


na; 


pa. 

\ 

pha. 

y 

ha. 


hka. 

r\ 

ma; 

J) 


d 

ra. 

y 

la. 

V 

va, tea ; 




c4a, 


90, 

J 

ha. 


ra. 




Nor*.—Th*t the Hffle eipi ii enplojed htj* end jw, wd for ha end m (or tea), roepectiToly. Thera U leeDjr onlj one 
sib^nt,»tha letter ro. When it » aeeeaiarj to rai^eetst the eoand of the Fenko ti, the ehurecUr for oMo w 
empleyedt 

you nc, »A»r i. ^ “ 
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VAfiJlBi. 


In order to facilitate comparison, I next give the current written forms of the letter s 
of the Gurmukhi, Kangri, and PogrA alphabets. 


Gaimakhi. 


V&grt. 


Giirmuklil. 


pagr»* 



ST 


‘ dtfa ’ 

3 

3 


da 


(T 

• * 

‘ irl ’ 



ao 

dha 


6“ 


‘ Mf d ’ 

5? 

;:r 


na 

6 

rvn 

(f 

d 

S 

v3 


ta 

7T 

W 

TT 

sa 




tha 

D 

s 

T 

ha 


rfe 

-u 

da 

ST 

>ir 


ka 

•cr 

tt 

TflTT 

dha 

V 



kha 

7i 

*? 


na 

77 

TT 

3J 

9<* 

M 



pa 




gha 

z> 

(P 

'1? 

pha 



k. 

ha 

'SI 

K 


ha 

B 


TT 

cha 

5 

3 


hha 

*5? 

u 

n 

ohha 

af 

r) 

il 

rna 



7> 

ja 


m 


ya 




jha 

? 

0 

9 

ra 


^ • 


ha 




la 

Z 

<5 


fa 


h 

4- 

tea 


o 

0 

i 

fha 

3;. 



ra 
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GEAiniAE. 

In its grammar pogra closdly resembles standard Paiijabl. Tbe following are two 
main points of difference:— 

In pronunciation, no difference seems to exist between e and a*. These two vowels 
appear to be quite interchangeable. Sometimes one is written and sometimes the other. 
At the end of a word (especially in the declension of nouns) both are pronounced short 
and both have the same sound, which more nearly resembles that of a short a than 
anything else. Indeed d is often written for it. In the skeleton grammar which follows 
I represent this final sound by e, but ai or d would be equally correct. Similarly e is 
often written ai or d. 

All nouns, even those ending in consonants, have an oblique form singular differing 
from the nominative. In the case of masculine nouns, this oblique form usually ends 
in the indeterminate short vowel, sometimes written e, sometimes ai, sometimes a, which 
has jnst been described. The termination of the feminine oblique form singular is a. 
These terminations also occur in the northern dialects of Lahnda and in Western Pahari. 
The termination of the oblique plural is e, at or 5. The postposition of the accusative- 
dative is generally hi or pj, and very rarely the PaSjabl vM, Sometimes de (the locative 
of the genitive termination dd) is employed for the dative, as in 
having gone to a rich man. The other postpositions coincide with those in use in 
PaSjabi. 

The Pronouns do not call for any special remarks unless we draw attention to the 
form of the accusative-dative of the pronouns of the first, second, and third persons. 
‘ Me * is or wl; ‘ thee ’ is or tugi; and ‘him’ is «(?*. Similarly the 

accusative-dative of ‘ this ’ is isi. The conjugation of verbs presents a few irregularities 
There is an alternative form ending in dd, of the past participle. Thus, mblddt dead 
godchddd, lost; ohahidl-hai, it is proper; giddd-ihd, it was gone. The addition of the 
postposition of the genitive to a past participle without altering its moaning occurs 
in other hill languages; e.g. in Eastern and Western Pahari. The futui*e has several 
forms which are strange to standard Pafijabi. The syllable che or chai is added to the 
Imperative to give a permissive force. Thus, khdehai, let us eat; mandchai, let us cele¬ 
brate. In the word khaden, they (were) eating, the final « is a pronominal suflix mean¬ 
ing * they,* added to the verb in imitation of KSshiniri. There are occasional instances 
of neuter participles as in chumia, it was kissed. 

It is hoped that the above remarks will be sufficient to enable the student to read 
the Pdgrfl specimens, with the aid of the Skeleton Grammar which follows. 


voi;. iX| 3ri» t. 


4n* 



DOGEA SEELETOK OEAXMAE 


I. NOUNS. Oender.—Thii follows standard Fanjlbt. 


Number end Oeae 


Singular. 

Floral. 

Direct. 

Oblique. 

1 

Direct. 

ObUqoe. 

Maeo.— 



• 

lauhrA, 

lauhre 

laukfe. 

lauhxt. 

hahhi, a father. 

bahbe. 

habbS or htthhat. 

habhS or habbat. 

an ox 

^abgre. 

dadyar 

4a*grt. 

Pern.— 




hakri, a sbe-goat. 

1 

hakrid. 

hakria. 

bakrfi. 


The termiaationi e of the oblique singular, and i of the oblique ploml are short. The^ are often written at or a, and ai or a, respeetively 
Thus, tahbedS, tahhaidd, or idkhUdS, of the s&hih. However written, the pronunoiation resembles that of a shoit a, or a, res))eetivelv 

Two oases ore formed without postpositions,—the Vocative and (iqttionally) the Aocusatire-dative. The following aw the forms of the Vooft* 
tiVO Sing, lamhfM at S lauhrS; or d ^c-rigar; hakrid or d hahrlt Plnr., S lauhft; A balbai, d ^angrt; A hakria. 

« 

The optional forms of the AoouStttlvn-DflitiVO aic Sing , fattifei; baJJflt'f; ^aei/rel; baMAf : Plur., lauhfH; hahhatt; ^ngrti j 
iakriK 

The Postpositions aie,—Aoo -dat., hi or gl, kachh, to ; Tnstr, kane, by; Abl, thwS, tklf, kaehha, fiom ; 6en., d4, as in standard Panjibi, 
obi. masc also dai; Loc., ttich, in ; pAs, near j par, on ; Agent, ve or nat, by* 

Adjeotivee ending in <* are thus declined. Masc Sing., direct, kdld, blaok ; oblique, Plur., diiect, Aofe ,- obi,, Fern Sing., 

■direct, kali; obi ■ kdlid; Plur,, direct, Wia; obi, In other respects adjectives are treated as in standard Ponjsbi. 


II. PBONOUNS. 



I 

Ihoo. 

Singular— 



Nominative 

d#,*»Ma», wi?. 

ii. 

Agent 

mai, rug. 

tat,iS, tudb. 

Aoonsalive*dati ve 

mfkl, mi-gi, mi. 

tU’ki, tu-gi. 

Genitive 

mird. 

tfrA. 

Ablative 

inere-ikwa. 

tirfthwS, 

Locative 

ijih^*vtch> 

\ 

tfre-wei. 

Plmal— 

1 


Nominative 

as. 

tut. 

Agent 

ast. 

tuii. 

Aeonsative'datiTe 

asg-H, -gi, -1, «»l. 

f -gi, 4, tuMk 

Genitive 

sArd, 

tntOtd, ttwAfif 

Ablative 

sAft-tbwa. 


Locative 

sAxe-vich. 

—.- -..^ ■■ ■. 1 r II .. 
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He, she, it, that. 

This. 

That same. 

This same. 

Who. 

He, that. 

Who? 

What P 

j 

Anyone. 

Anythiag. 

fiag. 








1 



Kom. 

d, ok. 

1 ie, ehf ehce 

1 

iai. 

1 . 

[ fta». 

i j». 

1 

i 

tek. 

Aw*, kaun 

kek. 

i«. 

ktekk, 

kijk. 

Aoo.-dat. 

vtl. 

j m. 

uaee-tf. 

isft-A{, 

1 

jiH. 

t»rf. 

k*A, 

kus'kd. 

ktue-ki. 

kute^. 

OU. 

MS, uA. 

ia, t'A. 

Mie, 

1 use. 

jit. 

Us. 

hue, ink. 

kut. 

kuse. 

kuM 

Plnr. 











Norn. 

5, ok. 

i, eh. 

iai. \ 

iai. 

; js. 

tek. 

kun, kann. 

kek 

kdi. 

kti’kk, 

kijk. 

Obi. j 

un, une, u. 

ini •. 

aanet. | 

iunei. 

jine. 

1 

jtnt. 

j 

kune. 

1 

kune. 

kune. 

knua, 

kin*. 


deoliaed regularly as an adjeoHvo, is * which f * Tho reflexive pronoun is ctjoif; Qen., apoiS ; Xac.-iai., apS-H,-gi, Ahl., apnt-tkua 
Loc., apne-vich ; Agent, apS. The plural is the same #s the singular. 


III. VBBBS.—A.- Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs SubstantiTe. 

Present Tense, ‘ 1 am, etc.’— 


1 


Singular. 



Plural. 

1 


kS,d. 



hat, hi, ai, i. 

2 


kai, hi, ai, i. 



ho, 5. 

3 i 

i 


hat, he, ai, c 



AaJ', he, ai, i, ham 


The jiast iense is thS, or tg, which, as 
usual, IS tivntcd like an adjective. Thus, 
inaso. plm. tht , fern. sing, tki ; few. 
plnr. thm. * I w as * is sa. 


B.—Active Verb. 

Boot,—tadr, strike. 

Infinitive,—mdrna, to strike 

Piesent Participle,—miirrfa or mdrnai, sinking 

Past Participle,—(1) mdnd, struck j fern wdri , Plui. masc, tiidfc ; fern, mdria. 
(’2) mdridJd or mdridS, etc. 

Conjunctive Participle,—wdri-X'e, marie, or mdriai, having struck. 

Noun of Agency,— mdrne-irdld, a striker. 


Present Subjunctive and old Present Indiealivc. 


Plltuic. 


‘ I may stnke,’ ‘ I strike,’ etc. 


‘ I shall strike,’ etc. 


Singular. 

Plural 

Singular. 

j Pluial. 

1 

1 

mSi-S. 

mar?, mdrche. 

i 

mdrad. 

I 

mSran, mdrge (fem. •yto). 

2 

mdri. 

mdri. 

, marga |fem. ~gi). 

mdrgid, mdrge (fem. -gia). 

3 

•mare. 

mdri, mdren. 

maraq 

_ 1 

marga, mdrqan, mdniuge, mdraAgan. 


Instead of mSrgS (-yT) we may have mdrgkS (-yAl), and, instead of mSrge (-yitf), mdrghe {-gkia). 
Imperative, mdr, strike thou j m3r6, strike ye; mdrche, mSrekai, lot me, thee, him, us, you, them, strike. 


Participial Tenses. 

mdrdd, or mdma, I strike, (if) I bad struck. 
mSrdd-S, mSrn£-a, I am striking. 
aS titdtdd-iS, mdruS-ta, I was striking. 

Ml mdrig, I struck (him). 

Ml 1 have itmok (him). 

Ml I had struck (him). 

■Sv 

7]i«PaMitrw VtnM is formed wtiijSnd, as in Panjlbl. 

Cauialt an formed m in Fanjlbi. 


liTegnlar Past Participles. 

j /tins, to become, Past psrt. Add, or /md (Pres. part, kuudil 
jdnd, to go. Past part, gtd. 
harnd, to do. Past part, kiid or kartd. 
dins, to give, Past part, dttid. 

\ 

linS, to take, Past part. Uttd. 


m 


STANDARD PA^JABT. 

In order to iUnstrete fiie standaiS Panjabi described in thb preceding 
•ketch, I here give the Parable of the Prodigal Son taken from the version of Gospel 
of St. Lnke published by the British and Foreign Bible Sooi^j- The tran a n w an 
excellent one, but should not be taken as representing, in all its puri^, e anj i o 
the M&jh. The standard of the grammatical sketch is rather a re ne vewmn o 
PnKjabi spoken in the P6w&dh‘ of the District of Ludhiana, which differs shghtly rom 
the PaSljabi of Amritsar. 


[ No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

pasijabi, 

(3ritiaih <md Fweign Sible Society 1 1890.) 

ft's? e ys RSI vHi i ^ 

# RIBS' ftrair ftfin i »»§ ts* 

^ ks f^i »Ma teP Wr 'J'B Rs as OT^aaS ^ ^ 

ftw W3 WCMB’ WH ^*5 f®' 1^®’' ^ 

i« aa a* fa ^ ss’ sns 0 f^w >«§ t® 

i wia fa tR Sr^ Sp, tp >«§ fa* 

§a§ wnyfewi* ^3* Ra*? ’4tewi »«a fa f^ 

^ S'?? 13 ^ RS waiH' Pis S33<3if3' Jfl W 

so sifa'a"! 're fa* aaa fVg wreS tea> s^ >(S f'jfi 

^sa gy’ Raar VI f^S M 

fe tPVan »H§ fR| ftre' ^ wiRR’Ba' «ra 

583. ti 13 ffeR Ss ^ ^ 

flea ltia« 13' * 

@3 3,# la Jfl fe ta« t>4 

fa S aiS S' ftsw wii.ta^ |ftwi na yg g fni wftw anP# 

if wRVTOOT '«9 §§ <?§ ssre 583' ti ge te" Rs ^ ta ig 


> Bee Pdwt^, pp. 679 ft. 



STANDARD DIALECT. 
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% II va «ini§ nat‘ ^ aa^ e# al^ 

teaf MtoS nra fea$ a“a Pi% *>!^afl wa gal yif i v»i3 a*? 
^ t»uf wfl fsft S ftai fea «3 fiflsw jfl «§ latfi ftw ti 
^nora farw i4) 'xa ia cl i ^ §a ^ ^ aas ii 

va taai ^i ys $3 f^a if no a’ fa no% ^^nc 
31 aoi s’a^ wsn n^ 1 as jSaa’ teat^ npys as?^ naa ytenp 
fea o(t 1 1 nB fn^ fa§ nrfyw § 3 ' aa’f nptew I nia a' 
fVjf ^ agi M§H' Maftw c( fen si^ a f a§ bb' ^ vtenn 1 va fa 
# tfenc ma nfea faa' tft s' sflaii a fas' Nf vaa 
npsS fB§ MS'!s sap I «3 #s npvs fWt^ ftv if iSiTi 
afeai 3 ^ afas aaa' a* nf§§a' aax aa s^ flfknp nia 3 “ il§ 
aa fSa vSa' ^ s' f^ai ^ nrvtenr taftm* s'^ yit aa* 1 va 
aa aa' tel ya npten ftia^ aa^npi wa M yal fsi tet §* 
faa ?pS as' vlw vlftwc 1 1 va §s fa^ nffW va' f aa’ >it 
S'®, cf wa iia' ai a® aa' HI va yifl aa^ n(§ mSa Sb' 5ai jfl 
ftf'tfot iai tea Bait Mfem* ifl mt ta # fvnp t no ainpa tew jfl 
>lf§ 5|S I II 
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[ No. I. ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


PAIJJABI. 


{British and Foreign Bible Society, 1890.) 


Ikk 

One 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

mauukklide do putt san. Ate unliS-vicholiB chhotSnai 

man-of two sons were. Ami them’from-in the-younger-by 


piuuQ 

the-father-to 

pahilchda-hai 

arriving-is 

wand 

having-divided 


mainu 

me-to 


sabhO 

all 

ottlie 

there 

sabli 

all 

ate 

and 


kuobh 


Skhia, ‘ pitfl-ji, malda jibra hifisa 

it-was-said, ‘ father-dear^ the-property-of whatever share 
so mainu de-dLo.* Ate usnai unlianQ pSji 

that me-to give-away* And him-hy them-io the-wealtk 

ditti, Ar tborc dina picbchlio, clihota putt, 

was-given. And a-few days from-afier, the-younger 4 

kattha kar-ke, dur desnS eballia-gia, 


anything together made-having y a-distatit country-to went-awayy 
apna mal bad-chalm-ual uda-ditta. Ate jS 


his-own property had-behaviour-with 


when 


son, 

ar 

and 

ub 

he 


kharaob kar-obukkia, 
spending had-fmished, 


ta 

then 

la^ga. 

began. 


us 

that 


ub mutaj bon 

, he distressed to-be 

kol ja riba, 

near having-gone remained, 

suradB cburan-lai fjliaJlia. 


rabin-waledo 
inhabitant-of 
kbetS-viclicb 

Jiclds-in swine-of the-Jeeding-for ii-was-sent. 
jebyb sur kbando san Spna dbidd 

which the-pigs eating were his-own belly 


was-squandered. And 

dOs-A icbcb wada kal pai-gia, 
country-in a-greai famine fell, 
Ar ub us desde kise 

And he that country-of a-certain 

ate Uvsnai ubnn 

and him-by as-for-him 

Ar ub unbS cbbillrl-naj 
And 

bbarna 

to-jill wishing-was. 


apnia 

his-oicn 


kinS usnS kucbh na ditta. 

by-anyone him-lo anything not it-was-given. 


kiba, ‘ bhai! 

it-was-said, ‘ Lo t 

rotla ban, ate 
loaves there-are, and 
‘i-pue piu bOj 
my-own father near 

asmanda ar t§r6 
heaven-of and of-thee 


mere piude kbvne-hi 

my father-oj now-many-even 
mai aitthe bbukkba luardA-ha. 

I here hungry dying-am. 
jawSga, ate us-nS 

will-go, and him-to I-will-say, 

agg6 gunab kita-hai; bun mai 

before sin done-is ; nwo I 


he those husks-with 
chahunda-si, par 
but 

Par ubnai surat-vicbch an-ke 

But him-hy senses-in come-having 

kammianQ wapbar 
servants-to superfluous 

Mai uttb-ke 

I arisemhaving 

“ pita-ji, mai 
“ Father, by-me 

^ Jog 

{pf- )th4s worthy 


akhaga, 
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naht 36 ph§r t^ra putt sadawS, luainS apniS kammit 
am-noi that again thy son I-may-be-called, me thine-own servants 

tichch^ ikk jiha rakkh.” ’ So uh utth-ke app6 piu kol giit. 
from-m one like keep." * So he arisen-having his-otcn father near toent. 

Par uh aje dur si, ki uhde piunai usnS 

Snt he yet far teas, when him-of fathet'-by asfor-him if-was-seen, and 

uhnS taras aia, ar daur-ke galf' lii-lia, ato uhnS 

him-to pity came^ and run-having on-his-neck it-icas-enibraced, and him-to 

chuminia. Ar puttnai usnS akhia, inaT 

it-wm-kissed. And the-son-by him-to it-wm-said, * father-dear, by-me 

asmandS, ar ♦ toro agg‘6 gunah kita-hai, hun mal is jog 

heaven-of and of-thee before sin done-is, mw I this worthy 

naljf jo pher tcra putt sadawa.’ Par pita-nai apn6 

am-not that again thy son I-may-be-called' But the-futher-by Ms-own 


ehakranS 

kiha 

ki. 

‘ sabli-tho 

change bastr diheti 

servants-to it-was-said 

that. 

‘ all-than 

good clothes quickly 

kaddh-ke, 

ihnS 

pahinao, 

ar ihde 

hatth-richch aguthi, ar 

brought-out-having, Mm 

dress. 

and him-of 

the-hand-on a-ring, and 

pair! 

jutti 

pao; 

ate 

kbandc-hoe 

as! khusi kariye. 

on-feet 

boot 

put-on; 

and 

eating 

us happiness let-us-make. 

KTu 


mSra 

ih putt moia si, 

a to pher ji-pia-hai; 

Because 

that 

my 

this son dead was, 

and again alive-faKen-is ; 

guach 

gia-si, 

atd 

pher 

labbhia-hai.’ 

So uh lagge khusi 

lost 

gone-was 

and 

again 

found-is.^ 

So they began rejoicing 

karan. 






to-do. 






Par 

. uhda 

wada 

putt 

khet-vichch si. 

ar ji uh an-ko 

But 

him-of 

the-eldei 

• son 

the-field-in was. 

and when he come-having 

gharde 


ner6 


apparia, ti 

rag-nachdi awaj 


the-house-qf m-the-neighbourhood arrived, then music-dancing-of the-sound 


suni. Tad naukiS-vichchS ikknu apne kol sadd-ke, 

was-heard. Then the-servanis-from-in one of-himself near called-having, 

puchchhia ‘ bhai, ih ki hai ? ’ Ate usnai uhnS akhia 
it-was-asked ‘ ho, this what is f ’ And him-by him-to it-was-said 
*t§ra bharau aia-hai, ar ter6 piunai wada parosa parosia-hai, 

* thy brother come-is, and thy father-by a-great feast feasted-is. 


is-lai jo ubnfl bhala ohanga paia.’ 

thisfor that him-to well in-health he-has-been-obtained* 


Par uh gxissg 
But he angry 


h4ia, at6 andar jamiS uhda ji na kita. So uhda 

heeamet and within gowg-for hie mind not was-made. So his 

' toCkU, fAlitl. 4n 
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piu bahar uaaS manauii lagg^i par un 

father outeide come-having him-to to-remonetrate hegeMt but bjfhim 

ap^g piuaS uttar ditta, * v6kb, mai aing waribS-thS tfid 
his’own father-to (Mmeer wae-girent * actf, I to-many year$*from thy 

tahil karda*hl, atS bukam kad§ nah¥ mdpai &r 

service doiug-amt and thy command ever not loae-dieobeyedt wtd 


tai 

mainS 

kad@ ikk 

pa^hora bi 

na 

ditta, 

30 

maT 

by-thee 

me-to 

ever one 

kid even not 

woe-giveut 

that 

I 

apj^l 

belia-nal kbusi 

kari. 

Par 

jad t&ra 

ih 

putt 

my-own 

fnends-with happiness I-may^mahe. 

Bui 

token thy 

this 

son 

«ia, 

jilinai 

kailjarladg 

mSh tSri 

pSji 

uda-ditti, 


tai 

camCy 

whom-by 

harlots-of 

by-means thy 

wealth 

was-squandered, 

by^tliee 

ubdg 

lal 

wada 

parosS, paidsiarhai/ 

Par On 


usnS 


him-of for-the-sake a-great 

feast 

been-feasted-i 

is/ But by-him 

him-to 

akliia, ' bacbcha, 

tfi 

sada 

merO 

na} 

hai, 

atO 

mera 

it-waa-aaid, ‘ child, 

thou 

always 

qf-me by-the-side 

are, 

and 

my 

sabhO kuchh tOrft 

hai. 

Vex 

khusl 

karni, 

ate 

anand 

h6Q& 

all anything thine 

is. 

But 

happiness 

to-be-done, 

and 

joyful 

to-be 

jog si, kiu 

ki 

tOra 

ih bharAu 

mOig. 

81, 

atO 

phOr 

proper teas, because 

that 

this 

thy brother 

dead 

was, 

and 

ogam 


ji-pia-hai; ar guacb gia-sl, at6 hu^ labbbia-^hai.* 

alive-fallen-ie ; and lost gone-wasy and now found-ie* 
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M&jM is the dialect of the MAjhA tract of the Punjab. It is often inoorreotly 
oalled Manjhi, just as Mijha is often wrongly called ManjhS. The Majha, or Midland, 
lies in the Doab between the rivers Eavi and Beas-cum-Sutlej. It therefore includes the 
districts of Amritsar and Gurdaspur' and most of the district of Lahore. The number 
of speakers of Mdjhl was estimated for the purposes of this Survey to be as follows 


l«hora. 1,033,824 

Amritfiar. 973,064 

Onrdaspor. 800,750 


Total . 2,807,628 


Majbi PaSSjabi is by universal consent the purest form of the language, but is not 
the standard adopted by most of the grammars. As explained above (pp. 609 ff.), these are 
mainly based on the dialect of Ludhiana, which lies some way to the south-east. MAjhl 
has certain peculiarities of its own which will presently he described. The most promi¬ 
nent one is the entire absence of the cerebral 1. 

As specimens of Majhi I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which 
comes from Amritsar, an extract from a folksong frojn the same locality, and another 
folksong from Lahore. 

The version of the Parable I give in facsimile of the copy received, as a specimen 
of Gurmukhi handwriting, and also in Gurmukhi type with the usual transliteration and 
translation. The second is given in Gurmukhi type with transliteration, and translation. 
The third is given in the Gurmukhi and also in the Persian character, with translitera¬ 
tion and translation. 

The following are the main points of difference from the Ludhiana standard that 
are exhibited by the specimens. 

The cerebral f is never sounded in Amritsar. The ordinary dental I is always 
substituted for it. Thus, ndl, not ndl, with. The letter d is often doubled. Thus, 
tuhad^di for tukadd, your; waddd, for toa^, great; durddd or durdddd, far. On the 
other hand, letters which are doubled in the standard dialect of Ludhiana are often not 
doubled in Amritsar. Thus, ufh~ke, for utth-ke, having risen; vich, not vichoh, in, but 
viohohB, from in ; lagia, joined, but laggd^ began ; lahh-pidy not labhh'pid, got; aparidt 
for apparidy arrived. 

Nasalisation is frequent. Thus, dpna dhan, his own wealth; aundl-hai, she is 
coming; bharaw chShundd-gly he was wishing to fill j jawagdy I will go; chwnmi^y it 
was kimed ; manSiS, let us celebrate. Some of these nasalised forms are relics of the 
old neater gender. 

In the declension of nouns, the initial t> of the postposition oioh, in, is often elided, 
and the remainder of the postposition is attached to the main word as a termination, as 
in for in the house. The postpetition of the agent case is nai or 

smiL Note rdics of old neuters as in dpnS dhan, ehummiSy etc., quoted above. 

. . . ■■■'■ '■ i' I m ii W iii ■ I ■■■ ,11 H I M I . . — . ^ ^ . . — 

4 A WRiW ^ Qveeitafta Bet to the treat cl Um Bni, hat it xooy be eosiadeted u put d the Msjh for our pretent 

m, fiav I. 

i' ■ ' 


4o 
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Note also false genders, caused by attraction, in phrases like ihdi ha4tht, on this 
one's hand. Note, moreover, that hatthf is used in the gingular. 

In the pronouns, the nasal of out, we. and tuat, you, is omitted, so that we have 
ml and tuah Other forms not shown in the grammar are mmnat, by me; aSdijlA, our; 
talnal, by thee; tuhddda, your. Td, thou, often has its oblique singular tudh. The 
•oblique plural of the pronoun of the third person is una, not mha. 

In the verb substant ve, we have hai and han, both meaning both ‘ we are ’ and 
^ they are.’ The past tense has the following forms:— 



Sing. 

PJnr. 

I. 

sa 

sd 

2. 

sat 

sau 

3. 

si 

se 


The present participle of finite verbs often ends in na instead of dd. Thus, imrtid* 
ha, I am striking. ' 

Irregular forms noted are deu, give thou; de?i, give; jah, go ; j^wBgd, I will go. 
Jiunda or dndd is ‘ coming,* 

In one important point these specimens do not illustrate the dialect of the Majha. 
This is the oooasional use of personal terminations with the past tenses of verbs. This 
is properly a characteristic of the outer circle of languages, and does not belong to 
Pahjabi, as illustrated in tlie grammars. On the other hand, it regularly appears in 
Lahndft, and, as explained in the introduction to this section, there is a Lahnda basis at 
the bottom of Pafijabi, which is almost wncealed by the language of the laner Group 
that has established itself in the Central and Eastern Punjab. As we go westwards 
from the old Sarasvati, the Lahnda basis becomes more and more prominent, and 
hence we occasionally fi.nd these terminations in Jilajhl. In Majhi they are 
only found in the third person of transitive verbs, and are, for the singular, us, os, or 
dsu, and, for the plural, otiS, Thus, instead of the regular us dkhid, he said, we 
frequently hear dhhios, and instead of unha (or una) dkhid, they said, dkhidne. So 
dittbs, he gave; hahibs, he said; kUbsu, he did; mannim, he heeded; dittbnd, they 
gave; kUbne, they did. 
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C No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY 


HI/h! Dialect. 


pajjjabt. 


Specimen I. 


Central Group. 


(District, AmimAM,) 


»,7^A^.f-vrW 

V«y f^fyyp^ ’VB 

eP9) TtlW’*/' If ^ ^ ^J=9T^A^«raE 

^ ai^ f ^ ^ 

aSphp*P^ :> 

^ W?»|( 

/l/f^ ^^^iV*^i6TT^33TJW#>»/»'5f^^5R9 35^oW'>/3^| 
FflfH’/ )j^ ^ ^ ^ A "hfrf^p^,}!i^ 
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PJkHliBL 


V>»#»^v>ra- 

%ai^ ^ 

•^/y >)a' ^^ W 

MB S^pyf^ ^»>/7^ 

3^ S'y..f^ R^ f/ bh' 5^ >^yf» 
^wiTW'i^*./a^/Vf^Mvn>^^"^// 

3^rM >H3 

sf^// r^E^A/f ^wwj^^^gv^jT 

^g^cTT -JSCH^f^ 

>7^p»fT/ 

:VZ5 MB ^ ^ >»f7- 

>^>»/’ , >tP=T^ ^R» 53^q7> ^| >Mr ?py5 0^ 7* gd» , jP 

>>/?’ ■>»f5:5' *d<^^9)l-fl / >«ff'^/%ZT^ 

1-^ Tffi/V^; 'VB ’^jn^fr^/^ptP'f^ ^ 
TPr^fip*l^v ff 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Oentrau Group. 

PAKJiBl. 

MlJHl Dialbot. (Distbiot, Ambitsab.) 

Specimen i. 

>isire t y3 Bi >«§ ts* WI5 ftjtg 

% ftra# ?i ^!© I w§ fni fs*§ wiS 

7193 ts I .13 ^ Ni'' <9 ys a? ^S1 a3d 
3f!s.n fW) .13 vtPM9 TIS ^2S9^ ^.(i I 

^ ^ >133 33 3^ €3 €s< oCR .7 ^PMil .13 

€3 33^ 2^1 «M§ f3 f3 #3$ 3339^3 ds 9:3 othli 

3(t ftnn I .(3 € 3 ^ t3$ .1.42^’ QsSI.I’ f^3 ^3 33^ vIRsW I 
.13 f^ ^3 3*t Ifl fEif 2PS UfTfSl Ms S3(!S> 3*^^ 

33 € 3 ^ JP fist I .13 33 g33 fsTO WfeW, § kitMvhi. Jit fWf$ 

fyS ^ a»ft|iSi^ 933 3^ 3S, .13 fi* S9 3331 3l I *1“ tsS Wit 
ftif Ss 3*3*37, >H3 §3^ WI*3P I ff tTO .13 St Wl ^^5»3 

TBs' Si W 33 ji‘ fie3 t3I< Htfi # §3 §3' ys 33^1 Jl^ WlftW* 
T^fWW* Ma ft3’ 331 t f3 fsS >Nn4t (Mt StB .P(t.P I 33 
€3 33 iS S f3S fVlfS §31$ tlVMi 3 @3$ 333 .(ite.7 ^ a 

3RS 2sf3i.r .13 f3S I .(S ytS .nMc,' tjjtS S’ 

.13 iS Wat ^3>3 9(13' S, 33 S* ^fi 33 11311 istfi S t3 S3< yt 33'!* I 
<3 wi# 33(3*;$ f^, nsS* St zili .ra t 1^3$ goef, ^33 
fest SSf I'M i Stf gtl v<€ I .iS >i<SlS 3 3 it.<* >I 3 * 3 IS 1 
SM3 S 31 ys SfS.i' ifi.S S3 Mf fiptp t, wra* MmiJ lil, S jss 
Mw Si fl S 3 lit ^.i*a3si 

33 S33' Siryt4tlfil37<lt fl3S3.nS wS SS VHXMviP, 

1 ^ 9m 5*3^ WPS gtli 33 2 lat MIS’ S3 S >ltlP>i', f33 
tl3B S I S 3 S §3$ .(<fM*ii>, §31 sa* wlW S, .13 SS fysS 
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MHTfl sfl^ t I ftll* ^ VfeW I *Ha §3 ^ ?te>«P, 

^ nAra WS§ 2S< 3ft3< I S' 1^37 M ViRI 'tPSS tsS 

HRtfs I wa fa^ v«n(^ 'wfVw, t'4 ?>“ iSi^ 

asB ass' a*, s ta' saw a% h»B" fifew i va S' >1^ 
8cS flea MSS' a1 s* f^’, ^ ?i‘ »>n«4f<p»i< ^sstw sas yifl aaa' i M3 
we tai as ms viotew, fsaS §a' wa' mb bm 5 fw ffei, §' 

faS a^ xwjit cM I Ma faS 'w'fWw' ^ | nw fll bms t* 

MiS Pat HM ^ §ai SI Ma aazO wa ttiSa Sa' ta if i 1^ 

fisa §31 aa' Pftewr >fl S %a atf fMW t, Mia awa f^' jfl § 

2SS fMVHt Sll 
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C No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


PAjfjABl. 


MiJHi Diaibot. 


Central Group. 


(DiSTBICT, a MBT'l SAB.) 


Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Jikhde do putt .d. Atd chhotdimi mi 


Ikk munukkhds do putt se. Ate chhotdnui uul riolicM 

0« OMu-o/ two K*. mre. Ani the-ymmgevby then 

,e piunU akiua, •lapfi-ji, jihri mainS 


me piunu akhia. ‘bapn-ji, ,na]di nand jihri mainS 

ha-awn Jafher-to tt-u>aa-8a%d, ‘father-dear, properttj-of share which me-to 

Sundi-hai d§u.’ Ate usuai ungnS apui jadM wand 

eming-ta giee: And him-by^ ihem-to Jm-own posseesiom having-divided 
ditti. Ar thore dinl pichchhg chhota putt ..abbo kuj 

tcaa-gwen. And afew days afterwards the-younge,’ son „n anything 

ka^ha ^r-kg dumdg dSsnS chalia-^ia, av otthg iipni 

together made-having a-distant comtry-fo went-away, and there his-own 

dhan wail-dari vich gua-ditta. Atg jaddg sabbo kuj kharach 

wealth profligacy in was-lost And when all anything expended 

kar-ohukia, tS us des vich vadda kal H.nin 


chalia-gia, 


was-made-completely, then that country 
Oh mutaj hon lagga. Atg uh us 


putt .Mabbo 

kuj 

son all 

anything 

av otthg 

lipjja 

and there 

his-ovon 

kuj 

kharach 

anything 

expended 

kal a* 

pia, ar 


a-great famine fell, 


desde 


rahan-waJgdfr 


ha needy Me began. And /«, tbat emnivy-yf a-eertain dmtter-of 

i->i i-fy V 


kol ja-ke kamma rahi-pia. 

near gone-having labourer remained. 

rich 8ur chara^-lai ghaUia. 

in swine feeding-for it-was-sent. 

khandfr^ uh una nal ap^ 

eaiing-were he those with his-own 

king 58 nS nS ditte. 

hy-a/n/yoM him-to not they-were-given 

tg Akhiap 

then it-was-said, 


Ar osnai uhnO apni^ paili§ 

Jnd him-by him-for his-own fleldt 

jikre chhilJar gflr 
And what husks the-swine 

dhidd bharnS chShundA-si; par 

belly fo-flll wishing-was; but 

Ar jad surat vich aia, 

Jnd when memory in he-came, 

kinng-hi klmmilnS waphar 


«« ‘mgrg piudg kiimg-hi klmmilna waphar 

ihm tt^eanaU, ‘mg /atber-iif iouHiumg-eeeii labowere-to mperflmvt 

I6(?l ton, n mai hhnikhi mardi-hg. Mai uft-ks apue pi„ 

w ««, aiirf / imgrg dgmg-m. I «r»nw-i<,ei«p 

^ if”? "bapi-ji, mai Babbda atd 

Ood^ and 
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t 6 r§ agge gunnah ]dta>hai, ar hun mai is jdga nah! 
of-thee inrfront ein done-is, and now I this worthy {am-) not 

jd phdr t&ra putt sadawi. MainS ap:^S kSmmiS 

that again thy son I-may-he-ealled. Me [thine-own labourers 

vlohchS ikk jiha rakkh.’* ’ So oh uth-k§ apijig piu 

from-among one like keep"' * So he arisen-having his-own father 

kol aia. Par oh aj 6 dur si 30 uhde piunai OhnS 

near came. But he still distant was that him-of ihe-fathei'-by him-for 

vckhia, te osnS taras aia daur-ke gal 

it-was-seen, and hwi-to compassion came run-having ( on-) the-neck 
lagia, ar ulinfi chummis. Ate puttnai uhnS akhia, 

he-icas-attachedt and him-for it-toas-kissed. And the-son-by Mm-to it-was-saidt 

‘ bapu-ji, mai llabbda ar tore agge gunnah kita-hai, hun. mai 

^father-dear, hy-me Qod-of and of-thee in-front sin done-is, now I 

is joga naht jo pher tera putt sadawg.' Par 

this wot'thy {am-)not that again thy son I-may-be-called* But 

piunai apne chaki^nfl kiba, ‘ sab-to change lire 

the-father-hy his-own servants-to ii-was-said, * all-than good garments 

kadli-k§ ihnh puao; ar ihdi battht 

taken-out-having this-one-to cause-to-put-on; and this-one-of on-the-hands 
cbhap, to pair! jutti pao; ate khftiye te khusia 

a-ring, and on-the-feet shoes put-on; and we-may-eat and rejoicings 

manaiy^; kiu-jo ih mera putt moia si, te ph§r 

we-may-celebraie ; hecause-that this my son dead was, and again 


jiu-pia-hai; guach gia si, te labh-pia-hai.’ So oh lagge 

alive-fallen-is i lost gone was, and found-fallen-is.* So they began 

khusia karan. 
rejoicings to-make. 

Par ohda wadda putt paili vich si. Jad 

But him-of the-great son ihe-field in was. When 

6 h fi’ke ghardf; nefe aparia, ti rag naohdi awaj 

he come-having the-house-qf near arrived, then music da/nce-qf sound 

supi. Tad naukia vichchS ikknS sadd-kS puohchhia, 

was-heard. Then the-servants from-among one-to ocdled-having it-was-askedt 

‘ ih ki gall hai ? ’ Ate osnai dhnS akbia, ‘ tSra bharfi 

‘ this what matter is ? ’ And hietn-by him-to it-was-said, * thy brother 

aia'hai, ar tSrfi piunai mamani kitl-hai, kifi-jo dsnii 

eome-is^ and thy father-by a-feast made-iSi because-ihat him^or 


rftji-baji paia.’ 

safe-and-souHd it-was-found* 

osda 3 ! ua klta. 


Ar dh guBse hoia, atS axrdar 
And he angry beoame, and vtUhin 

Tl uhda piu hMtaar 


him-of the-mind not was-made. Then kim-<^ thefather qutsiifi 
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uhnS manaiLp l&gg&- Ar uhnai ap^e piimS uttar vici 

him-to to-remonstrate began. And him-by hie-own fathei'-to anstcet' in 

akhm, ‘ vgkh, mai aine warhiS-thS ten tahal karda-hs, 
if-toa/t-said, ‘see, I these-fnany years-frmi thy service doing-am, ana 

tera hakam kade naht moriu. Par tai uiainS kade iki 

thy order ever not toas-turned-aside. But by-thee me-to ever a 

pathora bi ua ditta, jo mai apnis belil nal kbusi 

kid even not was-given, that I my-own friends toith rejoicing 

karda. Par jad t^ra put (for putt) aia, jisnai tfira sara 

might-have-made. But when thy this son came, wiwm-by thy all 


might-have-made. 


dhan kabjarla nal udii-ditta, tai uhd6 lal uimuani 

wealth harlots with was-squandered, by-thee him-of for a-feast 

Par uhnai osnS akhia, ‘ putt, tS sada m6re nal 


Far uhnai uanti akhia, ‘ putt, to sada 
But him-hy him-to it-was-said, ‘ son, thou always 
mSra sabbo kujj tera hai. Par khus! 

mine all anything thine is. But rejoicing 

hona jog si, kiu-jd ih tera 

to-be-become proper was, because-fhat this thy 

pher jiu-pia-hai; ar guich pia-si, te lal 


kiti.’ 

toas-made.‘ 
hai, at§ 
art, and 


sada mere nal hai, ate 

p always of-me with art, and 

khusi karni, ar anand 

rejoicing to-be-dwte, and joy 

ih tera bhara moia si, te 

this thy brother dead wgs, and 

te labh-pia-hai.' 


again alive-fallen-is; and lost fallen-was, and found-fallen-is* 


iHoi. ixii stfn 1. 
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Hg>r I 

S'f^ >P^»n 75 W II H H 

25 es t ^ V I 
fiETST SI iFgi ^ II ^ II 

^ o(a I 

gE3 5W5^ ttet Ti^ II 5 i| 

fa» s ftnrei 5^ i 

?| xjt tte ^a ^ II f 

flfevM* fVn3fP Hs ^ ^ ^ I 
^ W II M II 

^ «■» Q» 

|S '49^ s"® § jfB 9B tP I 

4b ?1 Wi ^ V II ^ II 
tia M9fai>^T^ a^53 §§ 3» I 

5(la^ ^ MT^T XI I 7 

ga’ wlwi 99hir 93* 53 ^ fep^ 

^ KB^jgg >f3 fsws 3 >r^TjT n t 

ai^ tit 1^ S't %.< I 

spa a?*? >4^<w 2^:031 aH3> i 

firaRntipIl 


Central Crouia 

(Dibtbict, Ahbiisas.) 


I 


)l 

w\ 

I 

€ « 
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31 AjhI Dialect. 


(Disteicx, Amritsab.) 


Speoimen IL 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

GallS 8un-ke Sahb^iya ka jandft sarma. 

The-words heard-having Sdhbdn~of the-ct'ows {u3ere')going mhamed. 
‘ Bhukkhil chujjS maril, parf na udda-ja. (1) 

‘ Hungry beaks were-strucht by-feathers not it-could-he-flaion, (1) 

* Mo^da mas ua ohhadd-de, pauhach-ke lainde-kha. 

The~dead-of flesh not having-l^t, arrived-having we-ate-up. 

‘Nal jarana JatdS, na lai P®gg wa^a. (2) 

' With love the-Jat-of, not loas-taken turban having-exchanged, {2) 

‘ Ohangi kar bahali-e, pedB lae chmra. 

* Good having-made thou-oaused-to-sit-art, dough taken having-stolen. 

sdrat, bawari, jal-ke honi sawah. (3) 

‘ Lovely form, 0-mad-one, burnt-being is-to-become ashes. (3) 

* Dhda bura na takki-e, jihda lai-6 lun kha. 

* Him-of evil not thought-is, whom-qf been-taken-is salt having-eaten, 

‘Jg dhi hundi aslldi, ja^id nal 

‘ j(/’ daughter thou-hadst-been noble{-caste)-of, jand toith 

laindi phah. (4) 

thou-wouldst-have-taken hanging. {4) 

* Iddia Mirja siua-kg, baithi kand bbuwa. 

* Head Mirza having-heard, seated the-baok was-turned. 

* Gdr puohhaindi “ tudbnS mai-thS jai^-a.” (5) 

‘ The-grave {is-)asking “ thee-to me-nea^ to-he-gone-is.** (5) 

* JhilLtSift gharnli chha4d-dg, saohchg wal ja. 

■* The-nntrue home abandon, the-true-one towards go. 

'Ohhii^kaida gbol hai, pi^dg pani pa. (6) 

* The-Uud-qf eombat is, on-the-hody water put. (6) 

maX'giai tQ jlimdl, lakkh lanat tSrfi bha.’ 

* is^d^td, thou art-alive, 100,000 curses of-thee on* 

iKdl mlxlS) SahbS maxi ka^an kha. (7) 

word struck, Sktkbdn died dagger eating. (7) 



m 


paSjAbI. 


Ldthil paiS rah^ hS^ha ja^dde, but ware Bhistf ja. 
The-corpses fallen remained below the-Jand-of, epirits entered Heaven ka/ving-gone. 

'‘Kdi tnusaphar mar-gia,’ kinc na marl dha. (8) 

‘ Some wayfarer died,' by-anyone not was-struck alas. (8) 

Bhai hunde bauhaidg, dukh lainde wwpda. 

Brothers if-thei'e-had~heen (hey-would-have-come, grief they-wonld-have-taken a-share. 

Bajh bharawa Jat mfiria, kiii5 na kiti ham-ra. (9) 

Without brothers the-Jat was-killed, by-anyone not was-made help. (9) 

BauhariO Mirjia! 

Return Mirza! 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

(Sdhbdn, beloved of Mlrzd the Ja^t, finds his corpse under a jand tree, being eaten by 

crotos. She reproaches them.) 

1. Wlion they heard Sahban’s words, the crows became ashamed. * When our 
wings could not carry us further, and we were compelled by hunger, we pecked at his 
body. 

2. ‘ It is not our custom to leave untouched the flesh of a corpse, and so when we 
came here we ate it. We had no special bond of love with him, nor had we exchanged 
turbans in token of brotherhood. 

3. ‘ He thought thee to be good and faithful, and seated thee (by his hearth), but 
thou hast stolen the unbaked dough.^ Mad one, thy beauteous body wUl some day be 
burnt to ashes. 

4. ‘ Slight not thou him whose salt thou hast oaten. If thou hadst been a daughter 
of a noble caste, thou wouldst hare hanged thyself from the jand tree id; whose foot 
Ihy lover lieth. 

5. ‘ When thou heardest of his death thou didst sit with thy face turned away 
from him, while the grave is calling to thee, To me, to me, must thou oome.” 

6. ‘ Forsake thou the false home of this world, and seek thou the true home of death. 
There is but one struggle, the last one, left for thee. Cast thou the funeral water on 
thy form.* 

7. * The Jatt is dead, and thou art stOl alive. For this may a hundred thousaiid 
curses light on thee.’ When she heard the taunts of the orows, Sfthhftn drew her 
dagger and killed herself. 

8. Their bodies remained lying under the jawl tree, but their souls went to heaven. 
No one cried alas I for them, for their bodies lay unrecognised aa those pasaiiig 
travellers in a foreign land. 

9. Had he had brothers they would have come to share his sorrows. The Jat^ 
died brotherless, and no one oame to help him. 

Alas, Betum thou, Mirz&! 

' The crows tmXi that MlttH bed no olinia tl^ion on Umbs, Vat thsitb*lMid apMste. 

the payment of this oUum bj not hilling berseU by his oorpee. He had thoa|^ W fsltldH hit, Iqr beiSi|p SSQl 

she was showing herself onfaithfal She ms Ulce a ftitSilsas wife, whoa her htulbMii pots lit iibmgt «l Hw pm* «tid 
who, instead of baking the bread,steals the airiMilHid dmgb and enti it. Why hwitatotn^. 

* An aUasion to the washing of a Hasahnan’s body befoo bnrial. 






ees 


The following ballad deals with the marriage of Nau Nihal Singh in 1837 A.D. 
The Kharak Singh mentioned in the poem was the successor of Ranjit Singh, and 
reigned for three months, being deposed by his son Nau Nihal Singh in 1840. Kharak 
^ingh did not die on the battle held but in his bed, and there were suspicions that 
he was poisoned. 

Nau Nihal married JaS'kaur, the daughter of Sham Singh of Atari, who afterwards 
died gallantly fighting the British at Sobraon in 1846. This is probably the ‘ black 
fate ” referred to in verse 4. 

Nau Nihal himself was killed on the day of his father’s cremation by an archAvay 
falling upon him. 

I No. 4.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

Majh! Dialmct. (Bistjuct, Lahorji.) 

Specimen lit 

(GurmukhI Character.) 

^ I ^ RBoiig I tjHs 3 Sqtg 

ti vg II 

^ i | fi3 i t ^ 

I II 

3 TmscfB MR313O 1 ys 

I 3 t?aT iS ^ 1 g« 353 twr#* i 

Rcoitg® II 

l§ ig I ^ gg^S 1 S 9 giS 

sn» I gS §g 3 §25^ gTg i W® 5 11 

gigO rlifti igg pgi^t^i S fgg 

^gifl* I ag ag‘ yys ggi^gg 1 ags Sg^fieg^ 11 

w 9 * ig ■SiS 1 W*| 1 gigjt |9 

a 33 I Msa ffePM S I 'H'w Hgsi^gg ii 

^ HiBzr affw i Sg nww g%>tn i g» fW® 
wii I €f |y wa»a» a%»iT i gr^S aaSg fte® gfenp j ngia 
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tiii ;ni f^i nmi iiM) 

fzs?rai *>ld^3B viral s'! Mujf ia sisvai v(|itp 
aPanra i flu gaif*^! 

Mas uirs(f Iztijidi %2Se( Maas ttpS i ^ vm Masit 
McS I apfs rW >ftiB ?r31 aais ii 

M ^ f^a I a| ^R)rai Mas MirctT ns ssvai %bs 
Mav ^>rai Saa 1^a<!5i ^ n^ ns Mavai ^s 
^aif^ siH fva I is iwfln al < nmn ftitNif^i ii 
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(Persian CHARAtTEu.) 

<L. Jol5 j - jx^ 

^ -jLAi>a> 

c:.^ l^lu |0^ 

* iLLx ;J3^| - jlj 

^ <L_ - j-9^ 

J; cL ‘ {j^) 

0 

* - ^^LaLjix 

• ^ - <=Jjje;y i^y ^ ~ ^ 

<^t “ Sr^l) 

/A- - ^^^>jl4^ JCA J*lwj <.2XU - t^Ly" &iijy5 ^^11 

Cii 0 
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<> Jj ' 

- Vjy#^!; * 4^3^ ^!y*' Vjj uy ‘ ^3^ y^ 


C—j>3^lx« 

-j!y^ cr^4 -jl‘^ 4^3^ *j4j 

-j4^ 4^3^ ^3^‘ jb^j^ ' jl3^ 

wL ^ - ^LJ LSJij Uj - Uifu 

♦ - ^4* e^4*" (j>j^ *■ *^1 

-j4^ 4- ^3^ 4-^ “j4* 

" jb^ - jiji jijJ ^i) - jU-i ubt^ 

♦ c-4>j^4^0 ^..^L? - j)ils:» c-^ ^^>-4-*') e/:!*^ “ ^ 
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lIljHi Dialect. 


(District, Lahoei. 


Specimen III. 

transliteration and translation. 

Oharhia Chetr, pai pubar. 

Rose Chait, fell showers. 

Yard, waddi hoi Sarkar. 

O friends t great is Sarkar 

Dhamke Kabul te Kandhar. 

Are'terrijied Kabul and Qandahdr. 

Dero ghatte Atko par. 3 

Tents were-pitched front’ihe-Indus beyond. / 

Wadda Kharak Singh sardar, 

Great Kharak Singh the-sarddr, 

T6 kin baitha maut visai*. 

Thou why seated death forgetting. 

U vi charhia nal karar. 

Me also rose toith fit'mness-of-mind. 

Oyak challna. 2 

Jn-the-end it-must-be^gone. ^ 

ChetS pher ai Wasakhi, 

Frofn-Chait again came the-Jirst-day-of-Saisdkh, 

Te Sarkar waddi mastaki. 

And theSarkSr great being-pleased, 

Sundar ban ban awan hathi. 

Sasidsome becoming becoming come the-elephants. 

NajiS lai Iei milan sugat?. 

Presents taking faking ihey-receive gifts. 

3iib5 ral-mil cbarhan jarnat?, 

The‘ 0 Mefs joMyvMh start bodies'of-men, 

Ma4dli8 Sorkardd. 

With the-Sarkdr-of. 

Baitfae Atari-walg. 

Were^seated then the~men^of-Atdi*i. 

WL 1*4 ssvt 


4 Q 2 



PAfiJlBl. 




ChaAg6 change sadd bahale. 

W'ell well Calling they^were-'CtMeed-tO'-eit* 

TJn^S lekh jo ho-gae k&lg. 

Themrof the-fatee which became black. 

toran tolS-walfe. 

Money they-give-out each-piece^weighing-a^tbld,* 

Dhill na lawande- 4 

Delay not {were-they-^bringing. 4 

Kanl Jas-kaur ghar jammi. 

Rdnl Jaakaur iin‘)t he-houae waa-boi'n. 

Nivi dide bauhat sarmf. 

Low eyes very modest. 

TJchche l§kh t6 clntt-karml 

High fates and destiny. 

Bhar bhar thal wagawan dammT. 

Full full frays theythrow pice. 

Karan klmiraita. 5 

They-do charity. 6 

WasakhB phor hoi chatrai. 

Frotii-Baisdkh again becomes wisdom. 

Betl Sham Singh ghar jai. 

A-daughter Sham Singh’s {hir)houae was^bom. 
lihgl 41 ^hnd karan kufmal. 

Go-betweens seeking make betrothal. 

Mulk inam jo khandl dai, 

A-oountry reward as eating the-nurs€y 

MuddhB Sarkarde. 

Froni-near the-Sarkdr-of. 

Hnn Jeth mahlua chayhia. 

Now JSth month arose. 

Kaur Sajada kharc charhia. 

Naur Prince on-the-basket 9nounted. 

Bal-mil bhabi^ sSlu phayia. 

Jointly the-hrothers’-wives the-red-cloth seized. 

OnS rup sawaya chayhia. 

JUim-to beauty l\-times arose. 

Bani JaB-kaur dil harla. 

Pdnl Jaskauri^s) mind woe-pleased. 

Sagan manaundg. 

Good-omens they-{are-)invoking. 





MjLJHi. 
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AggS hoi jaflj tiar. 

Then heoame the-toedding-procession ready. 

Charhia Majheda, Sardar. 

Mounted the-MdJhd-qf the~Sard(ir. 

Jtji sohne jifi guljar. 

The-membere-qf-ihe-proceasmi, {nr€'-)beauHful like a-gartien. 
Ghore kuddau kul bajar. 

Horses leap (in-)the‘whole bazaar. 

Lare pahni pher tah\ar. 

By-the-hridegroom was-put-on then a-sword. 

Ghore charhia san hatliiar. 

On-a-horse he-mounted with arms. 

Janj suhaundi. 

The-procession {wa8-)appearmg-heautiful. 

Pahan pusaka baitha nhake. 

lle-puts‘On garments sat bathed-having. 

Ditta tilak parohat 

fP’as-ghen a-forehead-mark hy-ihe-py'iest 
Selira bap pahnave ake. 

The-ohaplet the-fother puts'Ou{-him) cmne-hamng. 

Gawan 5»ayya luangal 

They’sing the-female-playmales songs-qf-joy gone-kavtug. 
Sagau manaundia. 9 

Good-omens they-{are-)iuvoking. 9 

Hoi jafij tiar. 

Became the-procession ready. 

Sube ohayho be-sumar. 

Governors rode innwnerable. 

Pahan pusaka san talwar. 

They-put-on garments with sword. 

Wa94®^ muhri b6-Bumai’. 

They-distrihuie gold-mohars innumerable. 

Lag! l6-kar hoe nihal. 

The-go-hetweens taken-having became prosperous. 

Sayyad eadhu san parwar 

Sayyads Sddhus with families 

Xi^n khadrah^ nam Gaiar. 

Take jxlms (ift-)tke-name{~oJ) God. 

DSn aals *bharg bhai^dar.* 

They-give blessing ‘ may^be-full the-store-house,* 

Sfihah dhiyatixidg. 

Gad ihey{-are)-worshippmg, 


8 

B 


ake. 

come-hacmg. 


jake. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

1. The month of Ohait has commenced, and showers have fallen. My friends, great 
is the might of the (Sikh) Government. Kdbnl and Qandahar tremble before it, and 
its tents are pitched beyond the Indus.* 

2. Kharak Singh is a mighty chief. Why art thou sitting at home, forgetting the 
death (that thou shouldst earn on the battlefield) ? He arose in the firmness of his souL 
for in the end all must die. 

3. After Ohait has come the first of the month of Baisakh, and well is the Govern¬ 
ment pleased. One by one come the glorious elephants. Men receive presents and 
gifts; and, in the train of the Government, start the troops with their chiefs, 

4. There ai-e seated the men of Atari®; made to sit are they in seats of honour. Black 
is the fate before them, money do they give forth, each piece weighing a rupee. No 
delay show they in their starting. 

5. Bani Jaskaur was born in (Sham Singh’s) house. Bashful of eye was she, and 
very modest. High was her fate written as one of lofty deeds, and (at her birth) trays full 
of pice were cast away in charity. 

6. (The searchers for a husband* went forth, saying) ‘ wisdom comes to one born jn 
Baisakh. A daughter has been born in Sham Singh's house,’ as they sought (for a fitting 
mate for) her betrothal. From the Government did her nurse receive a whole tract of 
country for her reward. 

7. Now the month of Jsth has risen, and Prince Kaur Nau Nihal has mounted the 
basket.* Jointly do his sisters-in-law seize the red cloth, and thereby enhance his beauty. 
Pleased is the heart of the Ban! Jaskaur, as they invoke good omens. 

8. Then became ready the marriage procession, and the Sardar of the Majha 
mounted his horse. All the members of the procession shone like a garden, as they made 
their steeds curvet through the bazaar. Then the bridegroom donned his sword, and 
leaped full-armed upon his horse. Glorious indeed then was the procession.* 

9. Then he bathed, and sat down after putting on his wedding garments. The priest 
came and applied the tilak-mark to his forehead. His father put on his head the wed* 
ding chaplet, and all the bride’s playmates sang songs of joy, invoking happy omens. 

10. Then became ready the procession (home to the bridegroom’s house). Governora 
of the country round rode in it innumerable. They put on magnificent apparel and were 
girt with swords, as they scattered to the throng gold coins innumerable. The marriage- 
menials took them up and became wealthy, while the Musalman and Hindu mendicants 
with their families gathered alms in the name of The Great Forgiver, In return they gave 
blessing, as they worshipped the Almighty, and cried, ‘ may your storehouse be ever full.*' 

> At»k, OT Attook, ia «ftan n«ed to signify th« Indus, on whieh it is situted. Oonvenely, in tfan song of Bulla' 
he name of the TWer is employed to dignify the city. Sindh ntSH nagarf; Afah hai mlrS Indus is toy «ity i Wd 
Atak is my home. 

* The same of a village Mar Amritsar. Atlrl-wlll is s bmily name. The Atbi-srilS are ShKm Singh lusd his misttiOiM.. 

' A or %y{ is a fnnotiooary at a marriago who is entitled to fees. Halt of thsm axe mfoMl. hws tltog^MlMna* 

who arrange the marriage are specially alluded to. 

* The marriage ceremony of the young conple is being described. At one period the Wide and briddfcoom sit on PvlMkiit 
and an bathed. Another part of tha oenraony «asi«ts in the female relatione of the bridegrootn a^lng his 

refuse to let go till each is given a present. 

* The older of events is not followed, This procession is that in which the brid^oom odmM to tho hSpA) ' f ft ffft'K Oh 

this ooMsion he eomes nmed, on boiwback, vith a small bey, to sot as a sqnho, bshiodhim. A'WnMdll Sf 

the old fuKion of marriage by eeptuie. 
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panjAbT of the jullundur doab. 

The Jullundur Doab, or the country lying between the rivers Beas and Sutlej, 
includes the two districts of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur and the state of Kapul’thala. 
The Pafijabi of this tract is locally known as Doftbi, but it differs hardly at Jill from the 
standard Pahjabi of Ludhiana. 

In the hills to the north and of Hoshiarpur there is a dialect locally called 
Pahfin, which on examination turns out to be nearly the same as ordinary Doabi, only 
having a slight admixture of the idioms spoken in the Simla Hill States and in Kangia. 
The same dialect is spoken in the adjoining Simla HiU States of Kahlur (or Bilaspur) 
and Mangal, and is there known as Kahluri or Bildspuri. We therefore arrive at the 
following estimate of the number of speakers of DoS-bi in its various forms:— 


Ordinary Doftbi— 

Jullandar ......... 905,817 

Kapurthalfl ......... 296,976 

Hoahiarpur ......... 848,666 

- 2,061,448 

Hosiarpur Pahaji ......... 114,540 

Kahlftri of Kahlur ....... 91,700 

Kablflrl of Mangal......... 1,081 

- 207,321 


Totai. . . 2,258,769 


As a specimen of the ordinary Doabi, I give a conversation between tM^o villagers 
received from Hoshiarpur. The following remarks on the few peculiarities of the dialect 
are mainly based on this specimen, but also on other specimens received from other parts 
of the Doab. 

The spelling is capricious. Thus we have both vich and bicht in ; hundd> and honddt 
being. The letter y is often inserted after i before another vowel, or else substituted for 
the i. Thus, Jwid, or hoy3, become; hondiyS, being (fern. plur.). In many oases short 
• is substituted for long l, as in hoia for hdia (fern. pi.). Cerebral letters are employed 
capriciously. Thus, bald, a bullock, but ndl, not ml, with. So, hand, not ho>^, to be ; 

to come; bifna, to sow. Double letters at the end of a word are simplifled. 
Thus, vich, not vichch, in, but vichckd, from in ; yal, not gall, a thing, a word, plur. 
gallB: hath, not hatth, a hand; ghat for ghatt, decrease. 

In kamin'Jt&n, we have kdn used as a sign for the dative. Compare the Lahndi 
kart. Kuj is ‘ anything,’ not kujh. As in Amritsar, ‘ these ’ is inB, not itthB. 

The form hat for the person singular of the present of the verb substantive is 
peouliar to this part of the Punjab. 

Note the contracted form gaiyyB, gone (plur. fern.). 

The consonant of vich, in, is often elided, as in Amritsar and Ludhiana. 
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Central Group. 


PANJABI. 


Dialect or Jullundtje Doab. (District, Hoshiabpus.) 

rt II 

' ^ ^ wraj ii 

flaftwn ?» rili 

id I .Bje 3< ^ t M3 M’S fla I € 3 ^ 3a 1 

^ ^ I ^ t I M3 ^ ^ >fa3 3a 3’&d I §3 ^ 
M 33 a^ tana aiiH d 1 anit a) a|^ 1 0 ^ ^ ai fisa!^) 1 
aa»s mda Pra‘ 3^ ytew ^ffewi 33^ fW 18 vSi § sd 
333^31 ^ 3 § aifis atda a>a aS a^ nij^i €3 ans ^ 1 

ai>|' 3 l 3 ’ ft«l M^ I 

»JS a ftffp TO W3' I 

TOM ifla ^ ail 

M 3 Mil 

6 Mili; M 3 aad 3 'a yf^ara) ^ afWan 1 m^ f) 4 nfle 
ali 33 mTm 31^ 31 Ahii t3 f^<71 aifi 33^ id M3?d (Ml i I 
tea 3iil4 ^ 33^3a<^ 1 i tjteai iteai id, a^ va 4 via atew 
3<a;' M^ i I M331 3iteai$ <d itew 1 aatew itel zsteM 
fdteap I vai sM) Mi)i$ a38< is* ftemf id 1 € 3 ^ ?m asat 
MsteMT a il^ 1 aaai sd aaa aa fM3S< oMaa ^ 1 aa# 
33^ 4id aad faa an mto teida<3Mt a< d^# te fifd aa te 
TO aid I id^ tea< ^ a# i naa> 1 tea aM>^ aM<^ teai aaaa 
a^ t^i ^ arocd mbs' iddt #3 ai ais % te apt pdi ila 
^ timS aid via ^ I )rdl aaa s' %id #d d aa a>d a# 
a'a* Ida* va d ta aaaa* va 1 tedd tedd aifl acsaf ted|’ fipld 
t% nvaii 
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aza sia axm i 

Sa^sci ta x<3d fC^ Trail 
azaB* a^ 7^71251 iSv S1 ^aa ai^ ^aT a’a 3 * 
aia 4 aitp ffai t i a^a 4 3^ li 11 


vnr. IK. »A» f. 


4 1 
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pai^jabl 


Dialect of Jullxjndur Doab. 


(District, Hoshiaepue.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Bhano t6 Waryame-vich eh 
lihnnd and Warydma-hetween these 


galls hundiyS-8i. 
words becmning-were. 


Bhaiiil. 

Bhai, dasso kitlho 

ana 

hoya. 



Bhdnd. 

Brother, tell whence 

coming 

became. 



Wary am a. 

(V 

Mimdcde sauliria-wal 

gae-si. 

Authe 

ikk 

TV ary mud. 

Son-of Jather-in-law’s-house-to gone-I-was. 

There 

one 

balddi das 

pSdl-sT. Bald 


ta chariga 

hai, 

par 

hullock-of existence told-was. The-bullock indeed good 

is, 

but 

mar-khund 

haigS. Ohde solaya 

.wag 

sing han, 

rang 

gora, 

addicted-to-goring 

is. It-of needles 

like 

horns are, 

colour 

light, 

dSda hai. 

l^ar mull badds 

raahgde 

han. 

Chali 

ruj)ai&. 

two-toothed is. 

But price great 

asking 

they-are. 

Forty 

rupees. 

Bh imill kharchandl phursat nahi 

hai. 

Bhai, ki 

kariye P 

This price spending-of power not 

is. 

Brother, what 

may-toe-do ? 

Paili kuj 

na nikli. Tin 

kanal jamin 

biohchS 

chSr 

Crop anything 

not came-out. Three kan&ls load 

from-m 

four 

pulil horn. 

Ehde vichchB 

ki 

khaig 

tb 

ki 

bundles became. 

This-qf from-in 

what 

may-we-eat 

and 

what 


jehde nal 
tohich’of tcith 


wartaie, 

tnag-toe-disfribute, 

Oh gal hoi, 

That word is, 

‘ gaundida eafigh 

‘ singmg-wotnan'of the-throat 

‘ Pallo na piya s6r 

‘ indhe-scarf not fell a-seer 

* Karam hin kheti 

* Oood-luck devoid-of oultwation 

* Bajd mars. To^ft paye.’ 
‘ Bullock dies. Scarcity falls* 

Ohhg njahlne max'bhar>ke ini 

Six months died-hacing these 


kamin-kSn 

the-lahourers-to 


hi hard 
even food 


nah! 

not 


sSnS P 


pata, 

bursty 

Sta. 


kare. 

one-does. 


char 

four 


p6]^ 


fm 





Pan! 

Water 


silUjdij^S 

irriffatinp*of 

Rabdi ki 
Qod-of what 


JtJLLXJNDUE DOAB. 

hath. amb-gag, t® 

handt t^c^ed-went, and 

marji ho3 ? Ik 

will happened ? First 

uliya thoriya gi, 


Moreover Qod-of what will happened ? First 
bar-khurdari. J§ ptiliya thoriya gi, 
calamity > "What bundles few there-were, 

bi ghat jharia. Diina patla hai. 

even less was-produced, Th e-grain scanty is. 

kl hoia ? Kabdia gal^^ laJkhiya nah! jandiS. 

what happened ? Ood-of things known not {are) going. 

Phaggan mahine jehra jhola waggia-gi. dhde nal kanka patlia 

Phdlgnna in-month what blast blawn-had, that-of with the-wheats scanty 


pai-gaiyya. 

became, 

Jad’dI 


sangha baih>giyA. 
throat hoarse-wenf. 

garlbi, duji 
poverty, second 
tS jhar 

then the-produce 

Khabra daniyfinfl 
News grain-to 

Bhftna, bhm, 
JBhdnS, brother, 

kanka patlia 


Kanka 


karan, 


TJpi)ar-la chup-kar 


The-wheats what can-do, when The-One-ahove silently 


harl 


Since the-spring-crop 
jimidaradi na 


was-sown, 
litti, ki 


the-cultwators-of not was-taken, that 
bind kuj nahf ho-sakda. I 


tad-di ohno 

since-then Him-hy 

i jinde-han, ki 
liviwj-they-are, or 
Ikk, kamaudi koinai 


iip-kar baitM. 
lenity is-seated. 

kuj khabar 
any heed 

mar-gae. M?h 
they-died. Fain 

bins barkat 


withont anything not can-be-done. One, earner-of earnings without blessing 
naht hundi. Duje, kanakde i»atlri honedi eh bi gal 

not iis-)h€coming. Secondly, wheat-of thin becoming-of this also thing 
hai, kl babe buddhede pain-tg lialdi bahi gbat 

IS, that grandfather old-of slckness-from plougli-of ploughing insufficient 

h6i. Bhai, kamk ta chaiigi hundi, jc-kar bahi 

became. Brother, icheat indeed good icould-have-heen, if ploughing 

khari hundi. Bara siwS bah-kA, dekh kapakda jhar. 

thorough had-been. Twelve times ploughed-having, see wheat-qf outturn. 

Jiyg'Jiyg bahai kanaknH, tiyg-tiyg dewe sawad. 

As-as one-ploughs wheat-to, so-so it-gives flavour. 

‘ Kanak kamadl sanghni, d%6-d% kapah. 

‘ Wheat sugarcane thick, stick-by-sfick cotton. 


kapakda jhar, 
wheat-qf outturn. 


‘Kambalda jhumb mar-k€, chhallis bichchi jah.’ 

‘ Blanket-of ootol struck-having, maize among go* 

So, bhai, kanakda balina bijna aukha hai. Jd-kai 

So, brother, wheat-of ploughing sowing d^oult is. If 

bahi biji chafigi jawe, tg jhar bi achchha hOnda-hai, tft 
ploughing sowing good go, then the-outturn also good becoming-is, and 

bl hondi-hai. 

u^eat also dense becoming-is. 

tot. IXj tAOT 1. 


Jd-kar 

// 


a 2 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

A OONVERSA.TION BETWEEN BHANA AND WABTAMA. 

Bhana, —Brother, where have you come from ? 

Waryamd.— I am coming from the house of my 8on*8 father-in-law. I had heard 
of a bullock there which I thought would suit me. It is a good boast but is apt to gore 
people. Its horns are like needles, its colour light, and its teeth two in number. But 
they are asking too much for it. They want forty ru^es, and I can’t afEord to spend 
that amount of money. Brother, in these hard times how could I ? The crop failed. 
Prom three kandW of land I only got four bundles altogether. What is there in that 
for us to oat and to pay our labourers ? Why, there is not even enough for the cost of 
cutting it. It’s like the proverb— 

‘ the singer sings till her throat bursts, and not a seer of flour falls into her 
outstretched scarf. AVhen a cultivator loses his luck, his bullocks die, and he gets a 
scarcity on the top of it. ’ 

I killed myself working for six months, and then all I see is the face of those four 
i)undles. My hands are chafed and my throat is hoarse from the labour of irrigating. 
Yet what was God’s will? First poverty, then calamity. Even the few bundles I 
(lid reap had hardly any grain in them. I don’t know what came of the grain, for 
it’s beyond me to understand God’s ways. Brother Bhauft, that cold blast in Phalgun 
made the wheat unproductive. W^hat could the poor grains do, when the One above sits 
silently, and does nothing to protect them. Ever since we sowed the spring crop, He 
hasn’t cared whether the cultivators were living or dead. In the first place there is no 
blessing on the earnings of those who have worked so hard, and in the second place the 
wheat has been thin because we liad not enough hands to plough on account of my old 
grandfather’s illness. The wheat would have been a fine crop, if it had had a thorough 
ploughing. Just see the outturn when you plough your wheat twelve times. The 
more you plough it, the better the flavour. You know the old proverb— 

‘ Sow yotur wheat and sugarcane thick, and your cotton a stick’s distance between 
each plant. But maize must be so far apart that a man with a blanket cowl on his head 
oan walk through it without touching it.’ 

So, brother, the ploughing and sowing of wheat is a difficult job. If the ploughing 
and sowing is good, the outturn will be good, and the crop of wheat will be a dense one. 


V 


' A haniil ii a ]omI knd itt«uax« equivaWt to dSQ'fi aqnara jaidg. 
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kahlOrI or BILASPURT. 

The languages of most of the Simla Hill States are various forms of Western 
Pahari. Tlie most western states are Kahlur, Mangal, Nalagarh, and Mailog. In the 
west of the two latter states tlic language is Powadhi Pafijabi, and iriU be dealt with 
under that head. The dialect of their eastern parts is Handuri Pahari. The dialect of 
the states of Kahlur and Mangal is called Kahlurl or Pilaspuri (Bilasjmr being the chief 
town of Kahlur). Kahlur lies immediately to the east of the Hoshiarpur District. 
In the adjoining hilly part of that district a dialect is spoken which is locally called 
Pahari. It is the same as Kahlurl.* 

Kahluri has hitherto been described as a form of Western Pahari. An examination 
of the specimen will show that this is not the case. It is simply a rude PaRjabi, similar 
to that spoken in Hoshiarpur. The estimated number of its speakers is as follows 

Kahlur State .. ... 91,700 

Mangal State ..... ... . , 1,081 

Hoshiarpur District.. 114,540 

Total . 207,.321 

It is unnecessary to give full specimens of this dialect. A few sentences from a 
version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, given in transliteration, will show its 
character. 

^ TowBidi the North-Etwt of Hoshwpui, the dialect rather approaches that of Kain;'™^* Thus it ha* the Kangra dative 
■postposition ji. 
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panjabi. 

KAHLUKf Dialect. (Mangal State, District Simla.} 

Eki rnanSde do putt the. Lauhke puttc apng 

One man-of two sons were. By-the-younger son his^oum 

buddhenS galayH, ‘jo jadad mere bande aSdi, so 

fathev'to it-tca8‘8aid, ‘ what property on-my share comes, that 


inaunS dgi*dg.’ 

Tine 

so 

jadad apne 

du! 

puttanQ 

me-to give.* 

By-him 

that 

2 >roperty his-own 

two 

sons-to 

l)nndi 

ditti. 

Jade 

lauhke puttg 

apna^ 

bapda 

having-divided 

was*given. 

When 

by-the-yomger son 

his-own 

share 

lai-liS., tS 

dur 

pardgt^nS 

chali-gaya. 

tlthi 

jai'ke 


wa8-taken, then a-far foi'eign-eomtry-to he-went-away. There having-gone 

tine apni jadad h6-arath g^wai-dittl. Jad 5 sS-ri jada<^ 

hy-him his-own property melessly wae-loet. When he the-whole property 

gawM baitha, tS us mulaklide-bich bara kal paya, 

having-vomted sat, then that counfry-of-in a-great famine fell, 

0 bara kangal hdi-gaya. 0 us mulakhdg raihnewalMe kanS 

he very poor became. Then he that country-of inhabitant-of near 

raih^g laga, ting apni jiminS-bich usnil sarlnQ charne bhgja. 

to-live began, by-him his-own fields-in him-to swine-to to-graze it-was-smt. 

So sQi^i khurakde bachg-hug satki-kane ap^a pet bhardA-tha, 

Ee ihe-swine-of food-oj remaining hushs-with his-own belly JUling-toas^ 

tis-nS h6r kdi kichh ng dlda-tha. 

him-to other anyone anything not gwing-was. 
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POWADHT. 

The word * Pdwddh ’ means ‘ East/ and Powadhi Pahjabl is the Pahjftbi spoken in 
ihat portion of the Eastern Punjab known as the Powadh. 

From Bupar in the Umballa District up to its junction with tl»e Beas, the river 
Sutlej runs nearly east and west. To its north lies the Jullundur DOab. To its south 
lie the Districts of Ludhiana and Ferozepore. The whole of the latter district, and the 
greater portion of the former are included in the tract known as the Malwa, but that 
part of Ludhiana which lies near the river is known as the Powadh. TJic Powadh 
extends much further east. In Umballa, it reaches as far, speaking roughly, as the river 
Ghaggar, beyond which the language is Hiudostani. To tlie south it occupies those parts 
of the states of Patiala, Nabha and Jind which lie east of, say, the 76th degree of oast longi¬ 
tude, up to the country in which Hindostani and Bahgaru are spoken. This tract also 
includes a few outlying portions of the Hissar District. The Musalman i’aclihadfis who 
live along the banks of the Ghaggar where it runs through this area speak another dialect 
of Panjabi known as Rathi, which will he dealt with separately. 

South of this tract lies the District of Hissar, tlie main languages of which are Bah- 
garu and Bagri. Only along the Ghaggar, and in a part of the Sirsa Tahfil do we find 
Pahjahi. With the above exceptions the country to the west of the 76th degree of east 
longitude, as far as the combined Sutlej and Beas, is known either as the Malwa, or us 
the Jangal {i.e. backwoods), which has a dialect of its own entitled Malwai, that will be 
described in due course. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of Powadhl PaKjabi as follows - 


Hissar ............. 148,352 

Umballa ... .337,123 

Kalsia State ...... ..... 18,933 

Nalagarh State (western half) ......... 39,545 

Mailog State (western half) ......... 3,193 

Patiala State ............ 837,000 

Jind State ............ 13,000 


Total . 1,397,146 


The figures for Kalsia refer to speakers near Dei*a Bassi, within the boundaries of the 
Umballa District. Nalagarh and Mailog ore two of the Simla Hill States which lie close 
to Umballa District. PaSjabi is spoken in their western portions. In their eastern areas 
the language is the Handuri form of Western Pahari. 

As might be expected, POwadhi differs from the standard PaKjal)i of Amritsar 
mainly in approaching the dialects of Western Hindi spoken in East Umballa and in 
Karnal. The further east we go the more and more infected with Hindostani or 
Bahgaru does it become. As usual there is no distinct line between them, the languages 
insensibly merging into each other. The most western POwadhi—that spoken in the 
Pfiw&dh tract of Ludhiana—is almost the same as the standard, and has indeed served as a 
ioundation for most of the grammars of the language, rather than the PaKjabi of Amrit- 
•sar. No special examples of this form of Powadhi are necessary. 

' For POwfidhi I give two specimens from Thana Kularan in the Jind state, the 
Ibnst being a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and the second a folktale. I also 
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give a folktale from West TJmballa, written in the D6va-nagari character, and another 
from Thana Karamgarh in the state of Patiala, written in the Persian character. On 
pp. 806 ff. will be found a List of Words and Sentences from TJmballa. These specimens 
illustrate yeiy fairly the yariations which Pahjabi undergoes in the Powadh tract. , 

Most of these are due to the influence of the neighbouring Western Hindi. 
Such are the occasional use of words like age instead of agge, before, and of kahm in¬ 
stead of akhn^t to say. So also we haye the substitution of m for ic between two yowels, 
as in dnmgd for dwagd^ I will come. 

W^e find (as in Western Hindi dialects and in llajasthani), the locative of the geni- 
tiyc employed to form a dative, as in ihde pad, put on {pdo) to him {Me). 

In pronouns, we find the forms to us; tmmni, to you, alongside of the 

true Paftjabi forms ; and the genitive of the reflexive pronoun is apnd, not dpnd. Jad 
is used for both ‘ then ’ and ‘ when,’ exactly as in the dialects of Western Hindi and os in 
K^jasihani. 

In verbs, thd is more common for * he was ’ than si, though both are used. The first 
person plural sometimes ends in the Western Hindi at, instead of in a. Thus, hdwat, let 
us become ; chhakat, let us eat. 

Other peculiarities not so directly traceable to the influence of Western Hindi are 
the following. The insertion of an aspirate in bhalad (Patiala), an ox. The use of the 
neuter (occasionally also found in standard Pafijabi) in words like chnmmia, it was 
kissed. The pronunciation of vichch, in, as hichch. The frequent dropping of the first 
syllable of this word as in kJmhohd for khdh-bichcho, from in the well; tmhachd, from 
among them. In pronouns, the occasional emplojinent of tdhddd for ‘ your,’ and of oh, 
for the oblique form singular of the third personal pronoun. Also the frequent trans¬ 
position of an aspirate, as in mh&, for uhm, to them; ddhd, for okdd, of him; Wid, for 
iMd, of this; jifhd, for Jdhfd, who. 

In the verb substantive the 2nd plural of the present tense is often d, for hd, you 
are. 
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PowAiiHi Dialect. (Thana Kularan, Jind State.) 

Speoimen I. 

ftBof ^ ^ I Off fk @ 

f33R» S t S's ^ I tre fgS t«5^S ^ 

fesT St Rigr oTst Hat te'H ^gt trrer 5%’ offew iSfg 

09 

t=t hth ftHa>fl ftt I ^a H^aT aw» t'sp tn tw flra 

03^ ftw ta aaiT® a^ b^Ph^ht i hs §h twt ffe a^tt tr 

B'ftnvjpi §05 §as tsT fro ga a^as >3a fa^ wh tt ft 
tes ffeHH § t ga ><>t a3 >«y3? fts aa, ttt tR;| s | ^ 

fitt fTO »iT t Ha^-t^ t§t ^a§ fkas^wS ^ 5 ^ § > 3 g vl* 

tSS (t / 

^ Mgs» 3'I ft' t'sa »j(V2 5 h ti'f^ii wSg 5§3r € HQ 

09 

fts ia 5a ggt afaw ti 53 as fas ga s# 5 f%a 5g> 

yg aaif ft's iwy^ fHas^tw fSaa aaiaa aa i fea fisa »)Hf5 
v)@ Hb 5fli5»n 1 5a »S5 ?g 'w 5a§ a><5 fas Of § aan 'Wtew 
5g #ti5 fa^ ares s' ftsw 5a spz§’ sfft*M’ i yaS fa^ aa* f vf ft's 
5^ §§ 5 j 5 33' afaw, aa ^s ften Sa gfi' 5 fea §3' U3 aa'f‘^ 
iifH W4S j?agi| aa', fi § fal avia ae fsswf, fga^ vf i 5a 
^5 aN f5s B'v, aa ^a' Ms g'i vf, 5a >»# s5 5a yjfl 5^ 
fat'ag fta' sa ya xa f^wp s' as fflPsw 5, ffw S' as 

IftRs'D' 5 I f^a fa y;5 aas 2 $^ ii 

fas' 33' ya 33 raa s' las »*ia5 sa wi'te'w, aiifi ’la 
WOT 5^ I f^a .5aa§ gs' 5 yfew, fisa 51 5 i 
fa5 fat '^'y 3'^ ’^'M' 5, aa ta i^f^ 55> ci5) 5, 

fen OT3 5 fat Sis' far fewfewi fa5 ^ 55 s S's 5 tiTsa 
n’t) fea fa@ 5f5 vaa wS fat xs<fewifasj5f § sot fegt 

TOL IX, rXXT I. 4 b 
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^ t V M (ii, ai §1 a><i9 2S^ 

€2S<, V3 HH? 1^) if wvs N39*§ sis 

MS'?), ts ire §91 t? vs ft 19 ^ Sai >rs 
^fisui, §‘ f?i aTii nit atf, @9^ aa', @ «j3 g fira m§ 

5b ?i, ^ iiai ^ €9 39' «l I fea wig w 91 ^ 

fp, fei f ag 39' 3'^ H9 f^iap '?' 93 ta ^faw ap 

il3 f^f^n' f 11 
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PowADHi Dialect. (ThIna Kulaean, Jind State.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Ikk mauukkhde do putt the. TJnhaclif) laudhone pfjonS 

One man~of two sons were. Theni-hi'from the-younger-by the-fnther-to 

akhia ki, ‘0 poo, malda hissa jo TiiaT-nU pahuchda- 

it-waS‘Said that, ‘0 father, the~property-of share which me-to arriviug- 

hai, maiuS de.’ Jad ohno lual unhanS band 

is, vbe-to give.' Then him-by Ihe-properiy tkem-to having-divided 

ditta. Thore dinl-bichohS laudho puttne sara katthjl kar- 

was-given. A-few daysfrom-wtihm the-youuger so-n-by whole together having- 

ke ikk durde desda paTda karia; aur utthf; ajma 

vnode one distatice-of cowntry-of journey tvm-ntade ; and there his-own 

mal bikaruil-bichcli khoia. Aur jad sara ^uiiui'chukka, 

property bad-action-iu was-wasted. And when all wasted-was-cmnpletely, 

us deS'bichh bara mudwiira pi4; oh kaiigil houe Jad 

that country-in (a) great famine fell; he poor to-be began. Then 

US desdo ikk rajede ja Oline ohnS 

that counti'y-of one raja-in-of having-gone he-was-employed. Him-by him-to 

khetS-biohch sur cliaran bhoja. Aur ohnO as thi ki, in 
fields-in swine to-feed it-waa-sent. And him-to hope was that, these 

chhilak-te jo sui" khande-han, apna dhidd bhare; kdT 

husks-with which the-mcine eating-are, his-own belly he-may-fill; anyone 

usnS na dinda-tha. Jo sojhi-bichch a-ko kaha, ‘mere 

him-to not giving-was. Then senses-in come-having it-icas-said, 'my 

p60de bahute mihnatiEnB balhi rOtl hai, aur mai bhukkha marda- 

father-qf many kdMmrers-to much bread is, and I hungry dying- 

hl; mai u^b-ke apne peo-kole jauga, aur unlifi kahUgii, 

am; I arisen-having my-ovm fathei'-near toil!-go, and hini-io 1-will-say, 

“6 p^, main6 EabbdS tore kol bura karia-hai; hOr hun is 

“O father, tne-by Ood-of of-thee near fault done-is; and now this 

laik naht jo phir tera putt kahaS, mainu apne 

VMrthy {I-)am-not that again fity son I-may^be-called, me-to thine-own 
VOL. IX, PAKt I. 4 S 2 
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inihnatii[-bichch5 ikkdC barabar kar.” ’ Phir utth-ke apne p66 

lahow'era-frwn-m one-qf equal make." ’ Then arisen-having hia-otcn father 

kOl / ohallia. Oh ajjc (Ifir tha, ohnS dekh-ke ohde p§oriQ 

to he-started. Se yet distant tecbs, him-to seen-having him~of father-io 

taras aid, hor bbajj-ke tihnS gal lii-lia, hor 

pity cmne, and run-hacing him-to {on-his')necJc it-was-applied, and 

balha chumniii. Puttno ohnf} kaha, ‘ 6 peo, maiiig 

much it-was-kissed. The-son-hy him-to it-was-saidi ‘ 0 father^ me-by 

Rabbda t^re kol l)ura karia; hor him is laik aahl 

Ood-qf of-thee near fault dme-is; and now this worthy {I-)am-not 

jb j)hir tera putt kahuu.’ Pebne apne naukrlnfl 

that again thy son I-may-he-called.^ The-father-hy his-own labourers-to 

kaha, ‘chaiige-te change kap“rb kaddh liao, ihde pSO; 

it-was-saids *good-than good clothes having-taken-out bring, him-to put-on; 

hor idhe hatth-bichch chhap, hbr paira-bichch jutte pao; hor asl 

and his hand-in {a-)ring, and feet-in shoes put-on; and we 

ohhakaT, hor khusi hbwnT; kiilkar mera eh ])ull inar-gia*tha, huii 

may-eat, and glad may-he; because my this son dead-gone-was, now 

pvia-hai; khoia-gia-tha, Imu milia-hai.’ Phir bh khusi karan laggb. 

alive-is; lost-gone-was, now found-is’ Then they joy to-do began. 

Ohda bara i)utt khet-bicJich tliu. Jad ghardo nere aia, 

llis elder son the-Jield-m was. Wlieu the-house-of near he-camey 

gSodb hbr uachchdildi nbaj sum. Phir ikk naukarnH 

singing and dancing-ioomen-of noise was-heard. Then one sercant-to 

bula-kc puchhia, ‘ ill ki hai ? ’ Ohne ohnn kaha, 

called’havifig it-was-asked, 'this what is?* llim-hy him-to il-was-said, 


‘ tera bhai 

aia-hai; 

libr 

terb pebne 

bar! rbti 

kari-hai, 

kis-bastS 

* thy brother 

'• come-is; 

and 

thy fathcr-by 

a-great feast 

done-is, 

becemse 

jo ohnQ 

bhala-chariga 

thiaia.’ 

Ohne gusse 

ho-ke na 

that him-to 

safe-{^-)soimd 

he-was-found? 

Him-by angry 

become-having not 

chaha 

jb 

andar 

jawb. 

Phir bhdb 

pbbne 

b^ar 

it-was-wishea 

that 

inside 

he-may-go. 

Then fiis 

father-by 

outside 

a-kb 

bhnS 

inanaia. 

Ohne 

peb-te 

jab&b 

come-having 

him-to 

it-icas- 

■remonstrated. 

Rim-by the-father-to 

answer 

ditta. 

‘ db^, 

itnb 

barhb-te 

mai teri taihal karda-hS, ' aur 

tcas-given, ‘ 

see-then. 

so-many years-from 

I thy service doing- 

amt and 

kade tere 

kahi^edb 

buhar 

nah? challa 

; par tai 

kadb 

bakxida 

ever thy 

saymg-of 

out 

not went 

; but by-thee ever 

ffoat-qf 

mbmna mainfl nah? 

ditta, jo apne mitrSdb 

sal 

khsid 

kid tne-to not 

was-given, that my-oum frknde-of with 

happiness 
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/V 

manawa. HOr jad tcra ch putt aia jihne t^ra mal 

I-may-celebrate. And when thy this sm came whom-hy thy property 

kanjarii-bichch khoia, tai 6(lb§ baste bari roti kari.’ 

haa'lots-among was-icasted, hy-ihee him-of for a-great feast was-made* 

Ohne ohuS kaha, ‘b putt, tu uit more kol hai, hOr 
Sim-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 soiit thou always of-me ‘near art, and 


jerba 

niera bai 

Ob 

tera bai; 

pbir 

kbusl bona 

aur kbus 

what 

mine is 

that 

thine is ; 

then {in- 

)happine8S to-be 

and glad 

bOpa 

chahie 

tba; 

kiukjir tOra 

bbai 

iiuir-gia-tba, hup 

jivia-hai 

to-be 

proper 

was; 

becoMse thy 

brother 

dead-gone-was, now 

alice-is ; 


hOr khoia-^ia-tba, bun thi^ia-bai.’ 
and lost-gone-wa^, now found-is* 



[ No. e.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group^ 

paj?jabi. 

POWJtDHi Bialbot. (ThIkA Kulaban, Jind State.) 

Specimen II. 

igi I ^ ^ l >B 

Ki':^ ^ I s ^1 MR 3 I As ^ f^i I 

tea cf3^ ^ I 5 y# I wtew t s'^ ia 

Ah wa tew i ^ asi slfew i §3 | flw 

#11 a'S# ^teW ^#1 535 3 ^ «ltl Wff # S # fi“ ifq 3H> ^ I 

tef' s#t‘ #3 I tea I ate#! A w atet fi‘ 
«iA 3 tea @3 afite' wlra teas #v #1 i#1 afd#} S' 

wtel 3' I #3 ate#> f teaa #3 w#t 1 aftte) tfl TiHtet ii§ 
5a 3R$ # I flat Jite #11 €25*5) gst 3#t #11 t?§ wtew 

#3 '5§ fqta' i a 1 teas ><a Stew !§ a fafl 1 qi# >ii6 i 
tete I tea #3 xa ate) I Ji' axialw anSl 1 ate) a#^ ^fls aw 

a#ti aa' te >)a’ ila «<€ fa'a! fea' Stew # i 1 fts aqi fla 

a;^s8 1 1 rixte)^ a ^aft 1 #a 5^ wnai Si ijt SA) €q< ^ 

WH3> sSt* I >(' fas' S @a >ia> # a 1 tea aa aa mir ite 

tea' fta> A 5 itewi #a #wA Sas* 'te tea rtel ^fiai 'Ptew 
awti 5 | 5 ti«teAtr wfa A 4^1 q'w^^ aa ais as 5 
faws w.faiwi | te^ sSt'i wiA iqa^ aHi faw) «ra w 5 
#1’ WR. j^t^w agtew a' w^' asOst wa few qn^ Sm¬ 
s'^ II 
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t No. 8.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JABI. 


POwadhI Dialect. 


(ThIna Kxjlaban, Jind State.) 


Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik adm! 

dhSrvi 

tha. 

Oh 

84# 

dgs 

a-gU. Odhd 

One man 

robber 

was. 

He 

{to-)our 

country 

came. Hm-cj 

BQUfde-huedS 

man-bich 

ai 

‘ char 

paSij 

rupagdi 

rS 16 

returning-of 

mind-in 

came 

'four 

Jive 

rupees-of 

cotton having-taken 

chal^.’ 

Mu^r-ke 

\ 

pind-bich 

rn 

laii^ 

bar*gia. Ik 


I’lnay-go.' 

bud4hl 
old’woman 
aJkhia, 
it~wts-8aid, 

bills, 

hc^ing-called 


Returned’hamng the-village-in 

baitti katdi-thi, ohnu 

seated epinning-was, her-to 

‘ hai bhai, eb baaiSnS 

‘ O brother, this hanyd-to 

Uia. Oh bu4dhi 

brought. That old-woman 


de.’ 

give.’ 

jo mai 

if 


Dharvi bdlia, ‘ buddhi, 

The-robber spoke, ‘ old-woman, 

baddh tuE 

I more having-caused-to-weigh 

jokh dindi, phir 

having^weighed {art-)giving, ajterwarde 

kahindi, ‘Ic-ja, bhai, inaT 

woe-saying, ‘ take-away, brother, I 
irnli^Tidg., ‘ agant kihne 

{wae-)eaying, ‘ the-future-life whom-by 

* mai dSkh ai*l^« Oh 

‘ I having-seen oome-a/m.’ He 

4i ? ’ Buddhi kahindi, 

eame f ’ The-old-woman {%va8-)saying 

I 

baadfi-thfi ; thi; 

Jfwing-were i she-^t^alo in-calf was j 

jfchi; jmainS ,dhi»S ikhia, 

me ihe-daughter-to it-was-said, 


cotton to-take he-entered. One 

rS puchhi. OhuiS 

{for-)cotton it-was-asked. Her-fty 

bohmax lia.* Oh b&uiduH 
calling bring.’ He the-banya-io 

bOli, ‘ euQ rS jdkh 

spoke, ' him-to cotton haomg-weighed 

ghuS ch&r pafij an6 d6-ke 

him-to four jive annas given-having 

IQ. Tu-hi kid naljit 

take. Thou-thyself why not 

jhikhggi.’ Buddhi 

thou-wilt-repent.’ The-old-woman 

agant-bich iSgi.’ Oh 

the-future-life-in shall-take.’ He 

dekha hai ? ’ Bu4^i kahiudi, 

seen is f ’ The-old-woman {was-)saying, 

* t@ kikkar dejch 
* thou how having-seen 

jama! mSre kol 
8on-in-lmv me near 


kahindA, 
{was-) saying, 

* daughter 


unhid! sui-hui 

them-of one-which-had-calved 

“e^ gheo udhara de-dS; 
'*seer ghee lorn give; 
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jiddan 


mere 

dudh ho-gia, 

tainu 

de-dSgi.” 

when 

in- 

•my {-house) 

milk (shall-) have-become. 

thee-to 

I-shall-give.*’ 

Hhine 

gheo 

de-ditta. Phir oh mar-gai. Mai 

kumarlE 

The-daughter-by ghee 

was-given. Then she died. I 

JTades 

gai; 

otthe 

gal-hui 

dhlne phar-lai; 

kaha 

ki, “ mera 

went; 

there 

the-gone 

daughter-by I-was-seized; 

it-was-said 

that, “ my 

ser 

gheo 

udhara 

ditta-hoia, de-de.” Maine 

kaha, 

“ mere kol 

seer 

ghee 

loan 

given, give." 3Ie-by 

it-was-said, 

“ me near 

ki 

hai ? 

JamainS 

dc-dSgi ; mere kol 

basdji-hai.” 

Hhi 

what 

is ? The-son-in-law-to I-shall-give; me near 

Hving-he-is.^’ 

The-daughter 


l)6li, “odha IvUf^Lh wasta na}iT- Jrrha mai ditta-liai, oli mem 
spoke, " him-of any concern is-not. Whai hy-me giren-is, that mine 
do-df'.” Phir scr bhar mas patt bicbo mera bii-ko khairha 

give." Then seer full flesh thigh from-in my taken-having seizure 

cliliaddia. Eh dekh-lai, ^hna ])att-l)icb saki dinda paia-hua bai. 
mas-left. This observe, cavity thigh-in real daughier-of made is. 

Tu. rS b»uidli-‘»liatt lai-ja, agani 

Thou cotton mcreasing-diminishing (i.e. bargaining) taking-go, (in)-the-future-life 


lai-lSgi.’ DharvinS eh gal sun-ke gian a-gis; ru 

I-shall-take' The-rohher-to this word heard-having hwwledge came; cotton 


litti 

nah?; 

apne 

gharnu 

chaUa-gia. 

Ghar 

ja-ke 

Jerha 

was-taken 

not; 

his-own 

house-to 

he-went-away. 

H-ome 

1 

gone-having 

what 

mil 

lu^ia 

kasutia 

tha, 

bamna 

phakirlnu 

punn 

kar 

property 

looted 

plundered was, 

Brahmans 

beggars-to 

charity 

doing 


ditta; dhayvida kamm chhadd-ditta. 
was-given; rohber-of prqfession was-abandoned. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There was a robber who came to this country. On his way home it came into his 
bead that he would buy some four or five rupees’ worth of cotton. So he turned back anJ 
entering a village saw an old woman sitting spinning. He asked her if she would sell him 
any cotton. She replied, ‘ brother, call that shopkeeper.’ So he brought the shopkeeper, 
and the old woman told the latter to weigh the cotton. Then said the robber, ‘ what if I 
have bribed this shopkeeper with four or five annas to give more than the proper weight P 
Why don’t you weigh it yourself ? Otherwise you may be sorry for your bargain.' 
The old woman said, ‘ I’ll get it from you in the next world.’ ‘ Who,’ said the robber, 

‘ has seen the next world?’ ‘ I,’ said she, ‘ have both been there and have seen it.’ ‘ How 
was that?’ said he. She replied, * my daughter and my son-in-law used to live near me. 
My cow-buffalo was in calf and consequently gave no milk. They had a cow which 
had calved, and was therefore in milk, and so 1 asked her to lend me a seer of gheCr 
which I would repay as soon as my cow gave milk. She lent it me. Shortly after this- 
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she died, and I paid a visit to Hades. There my daughter caught hold of me, and 
demanded back the seer of ghee which I had borrowed. “ Bless you,” said I, “ I have 
nothing with me here. Your husband lives near my house, and I’ll pay him when I 
get home.” She replied, “he has nothing to do with it. It was I who gave it you. Pay 
me back my own.” So I had to give her a seer of flesh out of my thigh before slie 
would let mo go. Look, hero is the actual cavity from which she took it. You go on 
with your traffic and take your cotton. I’ll be paid in the next world.’ 'When the 
robber heard these words ho was converted, and did not take the cotton. He went 
straight home, distributed all his ill-gotten wealth in charitj'^ to Brahmans and beggars, 
and gave up the profession of a robber. 


4 t 


vou nt, purt* t 
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The following specimen of Powadhi comes from TJmballa. , It is given, as originally 
written, in the Deva-nagari character. 


[ No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PoWADHi DlAJiECT. (DISTRICT UMBAUiA.) 

^ TO ^ ^ i 'flu ^ ^ 'f^^rr I ■ 

^ ^hrr ^ ^ ^ ^ TO # ^ m W ^ 

^ ^ I to % ^ 

finrr I wfwmrr i ^ 

HTT fro m i TO ^ ^ ^ 

to! ^ % % TO TOf^^irf^ % I to! 

’g^nrorf I ? TOTO 

% I ^ ^ TO5 ^ ^ ^ TOTO % I ^ ^ 

fro it ^ ^ TOTO %| TO? ^ 

^ ^ ^ TOTO % I TOm tot! II 
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I No. 9.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group, 

PAJfJABl. 


PowSDHi Dialect. 


Ikk 


(District Umballa.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

julahedi addki ratnt! akkh 


A tceaver-of 

half 

keha 

kc, 

‘ inainS 

it-was-said 

that, 

‘ me-to 

keha 

ke, 

‘ mai-t? 

it-was-said 

that. 

‘ me-hy 

pher 

keha, 

‘je h 

again it-was-said, 

'if ^ 

J.— -v 

ta mai 

tainu 

hajar 

then I 

thee-to 

thousand 


khul-gai. Apni 

\ight-at the-eyes opened. Sis-own 

dode iiial-ke de.’ 

poppy-heads rudthed-having give 

him nahl uth himda.’ 

now not rising {is-)becoming.* 

m tu mainti dode mal-k6 dev?, 

ow thou me-io poppy-heads rnhbed-haring give, 


jiilaiioiB 
tceave/8-tcife-to 
Tiniine 
The-wife-hy 

Julali6nc 

The-ioeofvei'-hy 


hajar rupayadia 
thousand rupees-of 

Julahine dode mal-ke 

Th e-iceaver's-wife-hy poppy-h eads ruhhed-ha r i/ig 

bhar-ke dittii .Tuluha bat? 

Jilled-having was-given The-weaver the-words 


char bata 
four words 
ditto, 

irere-ginen, 
suuiiwaii 
to-cause-to-hear 


vole 

at-time 

gaU 

word 


]ana 
to-he-gone is, 

char galls 

fourc words 


.shahrde 

the-city-of 

sun-kar 

heard-haiiing 

hai, k? 


that 


badsjiahdji 
hing-of 

sochia 

it-was-thoughi 
oh kehii 
this-one what 


putt gall-bichcli janda-tha. 
son tane-in going-was. 


ke, ‘ isdiS galla 

that, ' this-one-of words 

galls fiundnda-hai.’ 
words cansing-to-hear-is.' 


sunaia. ‘1- Jehra admi 

were-caused-to-be-heard. ‘ 1. What man 


a{>pi 


sunawa.’ 

cause-to-hear.* 

or hukkii 
and hookah 
iaggia. Un 
began. That 
Julahedi 
The-ioea/vet'-of 
sun-ke 
heard-havin^ 
Julahcnc 
The-weavm'-by 

mutiyar 


his-own full-grown 


timinu 

peek? 

chhadd?, < 

■)1; 

ahmak 

hai. 2. 

Jo 

wife-to 

in-her-father' s-house 

abandons, ^ 

he most-foolish 

is. 3. 

Who 

apne-t 

h bared? naj 

yarl 

lav?, 

oh 

ahmak 

hai. 

himself-of-than greater-of with 

friendship 

brings, 

he 

most-foolish 

is. 

3. Jo 

bin puohh? 

pa^ch 

bane, 

oh 

ahmak 

hai. 

B. Who 

without being-ashed 

arbitrator 

becomes, 

he 

most-foolish 

is. 

4. Jo 

ghar-m? hundS-sunde 

lar 

bannh-k? 


tur?, 


4. Who house-in while-being 

oh ahmak hai.* Julaha 
most-foolish is.' The-weaver 

TOt. li, PART ^ 


the-edge-of-cloth bound-having 

h&l^ 8upa-k? 

the-words 


not sets-out, 


80-gU.. 

caused-to-hear-having went-to-sleep, 

4 T 2 



^92 j paSjabI. 

^ / 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

A certain weaver awoke at midnight, and asked his wife to prepare a poppy-drink^ 
for him. She replied that it was out of the question for to think of getting up at that 
time of night. He said, ‘ if you’ll make me some poppy-drink, I’ll tell you four things, 
each worth a thousand rupees.’ So she got up and prepared the poppy-drink and gave 
it to him, an^ also filled liis hookah for him. Then the weaver began to tell her the 
four things. It clianoed that Just then the son of the king® of that city was passing by 
in the lane near the wenvcr’.s house. He heard what the latter was saying, and thought 
to himself that h(‘ had Ix'tter stop to hear what this valuable information was. This is 
what ho hoard. The weaver hcjgan, ‘ Firstly, the maji who lets his grown up wife stay 
in her father’s house is a fool. Secondly, tlie man who makes friends with a greater 
man than himself is a fool. Thirdly, the man who becomes an arbitrator without being 
asked is a fool. Fourthly, the man wdio sets out on a journey without first tying some 
money in the edge of his cloth is a fool.* Having said this the weaver went to sleep. 


^ It if intde bj rubbing poiipyheadn in water. 

» The Jvl4hd or wcuver i« the fool of Indkn legend. T&e point here that the prince t»k«i the trouUe tft Uaten (o » 
whnt iuoh a man Bays, and u rewanled by the cioosdingly fate r8ia«rk» which the latter convey, to hia-irife. 
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t No. 10.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


paSjabi. 


PowiDHi Dialect. 


(Than! Kaeamgaeh, State Patiaia.) 


* ^ I - ^ m) 

Jjl/c <S] ^ \y^ C^^jO ^ Lm 

J^- ^1; Uiij 

)iVjl Ji ^jy' ^1 Ji uf 

u!^>^ - ^ Jy^ J^ ^! - <L ^ 

lojle^ ^ uy 

-<^uy loijj;! &L-^ 

- ^ fjj^ |/ - <L s-^ ^U' ^ |jjJ 

^y ^jIj IjjOji" 6^^ c-JAAt) ^jli 

^4^ uy Ul^^y’ jjl J^ U^" cL (^;^4^ ^jy' Ji^' 

^ J^ cr^ cr^! )(>jU^ &-»4; ’ 

^ ^ uW^« 4^ U-^^ L^y vjl^twOlj cS) ^ Jjy*' 
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[ No. 10.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


paNjabi. 


PowiDHi Dialect. 


(ThInA Kaeamgaeh, State Patiala.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


D§khO, 

See, 

hattli vich 
limid ill 

ghara 
jar 


kliahbe 

Ht 

purfmi 

oT-whip 


hatth nal inunna dab 

hand with plovgh-handlc pressing 

hai. Samne darajdjtde hetb huqqa 

is. In-front ortree-of beneath hookah 


l)ia-lwii. 

put'down-is. 


ikk 


inunda baitha hai 

child seated is. 

utibia-hai, Hal 

nrlsen-is. J^lough 

an pabuebia-bai. 


rakkbia-bai, sajje 
kept-is, right 

ar panida 
and water-of 

Kirsan 
Thc-cultimtor 

anr bhaldi-nS 
find oxen 

Jad 
When 

Eb hai 

Se the-plough 

hattb mull 
hand month 

pinda-bai. 
drinking-he-is. 


suraj 

ihe-sun 


TJtthe-hi 
Here-also a 
biobara tbOrl-ji i-At-te 

the-poor-niau a-little-very 7mjhi-from 

le-kc, tarkfj'tarke khbt*par 

takcn-having, nery'early the-Jield-on harrng-conic arrired-he-is 

sir-par Simda-hai, ta i!;bar-wali I'otli liaundi-liai. 

the-head-on cotning-is, then the-honse-misiress bread brinijing-is. 
kbol-dinda-bai. Bbalda-nS cbara pauiida-bai. A]) 

loosening-is. The-oxen-to fodder cansing-tofall-he-is. Umiself 

dhO-ko '^andi bOnda-bai. Pulli kbandu-bai, Hinjqa. 

' wmhed-hamng cool hecoming-he-is. Bread cating-he-is. Hookah 

Bhalda-nS pani pl6nda-bai. J’ui-ke tborji-jeba chir arain 

The-oxen-to water causing-to-drink-he-is. Fallen-haring a-Uttle-very time rest 

linda-bai. (Biar-'wali sag-sug le-ko (jbali jandi-bai. 

taking-he-is. The-home-mistress vegetaUes-eic. taken-hamny gone going-is. 

Kamm bnbta bOnda-bai. bicbara iKl dband^-viohcb din 

Work much becoming-is. Either the-poor-feUow (his occupation-in the-day 
pura kar-dinda-bai. Nabl-ta bur Lmuu-kar karda-bai. Jad suraj 

full making-is. Otherwise other business doing-he-is. When the-stm 

oblupan lagdS-bai, ta bal aur bhaldg-nn le-ke gbar aunda-hai. 
to-be-hidden beginning-is, then plough and oxen taken-having house coming-Ae-is. 
Sir-par chai-a-dl gatliri liaunda-bai. ' Bhalda-de 'age cbam 

Head-on fodder-qf bundle bringing-he-is. Oxen-of infront fodder 

paundti hai. ^ _ Ghar-wali dhnr kadd^idi-bai. Ro^^i pakondl-bai. 

caustng-to-fall-he-is. The-house-mistress milk drawing-is. Bread eooking-she-is. 

Eb kbusl-kbusi bal-bacbcha-vicbcb baith-ke khanda-bai. Phir 

He happy-happy children-among sat-having eatmg-is. Agam he 
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SUWM Dftl 

comfoi't with 

chhijg-par bhi 
beds’Ott even 


pair pji84r-k6 

feet exteiided'hamng 

nasib naht. 

fortmie ie-not. 


sOnda-hai, 

sleeping-ie, 


ik bads^ahi-n6 pbuUa-di 
08 kings'to flowert^f 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

See how he goes along carrying his plough-handle under his left arm, with his 
ox-whip in his right hand. Ho lias set down, at the foot of a tree, his hookah and a 
water-jar, and his little boy is seated beside them. The poor cultivator has risen from 
his bed while there is still a little of the night left, and with his plough and oxen reaches 
his field at dawn. At midday, when the sun is over his head, his wife brings him his 
food. He unyokes his plough and throws some fodder before his oxen. As for himself, 
he washes his hands and his mouth to make himself cool, and takes his meal. Tlien bet 
waters his oxen, and after that takes a very little rest. His wife gathers wild herbs for 
spinach and takes them home, but he has still much work to do. He keeps on at the 
same business of ploughing till evening, or else he betakes himself to some other occupa¬ 
tion. ‘When the sun begins to set he takes his plough and his oxen home, carrying on 
his head a bundle of fodder which lie has cut. Then he throws some of the fodder before 
the oxen, while his wife milks the cows. Then she cooks the evening meal, and he sits 
down to eat it happily surrounded hy his children. Then he stretches out his legs and 
goes to sleep with more pleasure than ever was the lot of kings upon their beds of 
flowers. 
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RAJHI. 

The Musalrnan tribes, which arc said to have come from the west, and who are now 
settled in the Ghajj^gar valley in the district of flissar, Jirt* known as Pachhddd, or westerners, 
and also fis J^dih, or the ruthless ones. As their K<‘Coi)d name indicates, they are a turbu¬ 
lent lot. TJu'ir languai?e is known as Paehhadi or Hath!. A similar language is spoken 
in the Ghaggar valley in the Kularan tJulud of the Jind state. Here it is callfjd Jand or 
Niiili. Naili is probaf)ly the same as mil, which is the local name of the Ghaggar valley. 
I do not know the origin of the name Jaiu}, unless it refers to ilmjand bush which is a 
very pi’oininent object in this wild tract. 

Under wliatever name it is called, Paelihadi, llathi, Jand, or Naili, it is the same 
form of spwch, i.e., Powadhi Pafijfdji, strongly mixed with the Baiigarii dialect of "Western 
Hindi spoken immediately to its east. The pronunciation is fond of nasal sounds. Here 
and there w^e meet a form borrowed from the Mfilw^al PaRjabi spoken immediately to the 
W'est, 

The number of speakers reported is— 

Hisnai’ (U&thi).. 36,490 

Jind (Jand). ... 2,500 

3b,9«0 

I give three si)ecimens of this diah^ct, vk^, a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Soil and a folktale from Ilissar, and another folktale from Jind. These show sufficiently 
the mixed character of the dialect. As might be expeett^d, the Jind specimen has more 
Western Hindi in it tlian the others. 

It is unnecessary to discuss this mixed form of s])ecch at any length. It is sufficient 
to note that the genitive is sometimes formed by idding ka, and sometimes by adding dd. 
The oblique form (or locative) of the genitive rmre, is used to mean ‘to me so jdt-ke, 
to a Jdt- The sign of the dative is m or ne. Sometimes we have the Bahgaru sa, I 
am ; sai, he is. The termination gl is used in the juesent as well as in the future. Thus, 
degi, she comes; the Malwai future jasU, 1 will go, occurs. The past participle of 
glialHdt to send, is ghatid, riot ghallid. 

Note the nasal pronunciation of chahsdd, wishing; duda, coining ; jaS, I will go, 
and the substitution of a dental dh for a cei-cbral dh or rh in ladhe^ for hafhe (specimen 
II). 
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PANJABI. 

RIthT Diaxect. (Disteiot, Hissae.) 

Specimen I. 

t:*ir i 

■Rivii RRf I *rw g^i^w 

fw I fltf fif^i! ^mr »n^ i^iisisinciT xn i ot 

^ ^nxrf xnxT xira W i xnxt rto <?if tsr 
^ gi^ XT xxn I 9Xf ^ fxi xrra w i gr gi? Jixxi xnrr i 

^X SXf ^XI% ftrX^ Xflxil ^IXIT ^ XRTT I ^ ftX^TX*} XJTH^ %IT- 

^ ^ I #% gr fifxr ^ lafl gr ^ 

9X1^ ^ fiwi% I ^ ^xWgr ^ ^ ftxr ip| ftxrf xif^ <3X1^ 
xiTxr ftw w x(xf I gT fiExr ^xi^x5)4 ^ ^ # ii 


ttt 


win. UL J^A«'t 1. 
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Central Group. 


PASjiBl. 


KAthi Dialect. 


(DisteiOt, Hissae.) 


Specimen 1 . 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik 4(lini-tc 
One man-to 

a|)d(3 pewnfi 
hia-oicu father-to 

do.’ P6wn6 

ditta. 

ms-giren, A-feio 
]iar-dc8 

foveigrhGonnlrg 

KamS-vich sara 

doings-in all 

"tl.wa-b6tha-k6 


doy |)utr 

itVO SOM 

akhya, 

U-toas-said, 


san. 

were. 

‘ kera 
whatever 


mal 


TJnhSchS lora piitrne 

Them-from-in the-yomiger aon-by 

inal mgnS 5uda-hai mlnS 
property me-to arriving-ia me-to 

loro putmS band 

the-younger aon-to having-dwided 

sara mal ikattha karte 

the-whole property together in-making 
TJtlii bad-khol wa bheye 

There wicked-hcibita and had 

gawa-ditta. Sara mal 

the-properiy tvaa-squandered-away. All the-property 

kuchh na raha. TJs des-vich bura 


The- father-by the-property 

Thore diya magrn 
days after 

jSda-raba. 
going-remained. 
mul 


waated-completely-been-hacing anything not remaitted. 


kal paya. Wuh 

famine fell. He 

sirdar-kidS gola 

a-great-man-near aercant 

apde khetr^de-vich 
himaelf-of fielda-qf-in 


bukh mai-an 

hungry to-die 

ja 

hace-gone 
surilda chheru 


laga. 
began. 

lagya. 

he-became-attached. 
kar*ditta. 


piga-qf swineherd was-made. 


That country-in a-had 

Phgr us dfesde 

Then that country-cf 

Us sirdarne 
That great-man-by 

Kere wuJi chhil 

Which those huaka 


8ur kh^6 

wall 

chliil 

bhi 

usnG hi 

thiySye. 

Wuli clJhld&-8i 

ihe-piga ate 

those 

husks 

eoeti 

him-to not 

toere-got. 

He mahing-waa 

k6 ‘ yah 

chhil 

^ 'V 

menG 


thiya-jay, 

to 

usde-nal dhid 

• • 

that * these 

huaka 

me-to 

{if-)they-he-founds 

then 

ihoae-of-with beUy 

hhar-l^wt.* 

Wuh 

chliil 

bhi 

usnG kOi 

nah! 

dldi-si. 

I-might-f$li: 

Those 

husks 

men 

him-to any-one not 

gwmg*ma* 
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PA]NJlBT. 


RAthi Dialect. 


(District, Hissae.) 


Specimen II. 

tps 5TO % tpir I 9TO aif^ 

ari n wiTit-JTtn ^ an: at ’lafft i ^ arrz: ai^ anz^ 
aiTOT anl^ W ^ *r^ ftrr^i ^'l^i 

It I far% a^ ar ^ asrr i ai^ ans 

jm if ift^ arr atr airr ^ gatr wrTtara^'^faaai^^fta 
ana aari ^ataarati naf^anja^ifataaTi 4na 
aar i al# air atf arf aar i at anjal alaa-ata atr^ ait i 
an^a #^1' aa an aanat at ^tat ani i ara ant aar araftr 
at aar ^ arat ^ an^^ a^ fti anaift, ataa-wta at ^ 
at ^ ^ aia Tffail' ^la a If an^ ^ ^ atata aai^ i ar^ 
artftra atft at tit ^ aft ^jatft ^tar, l*at ifa at ^ ^ i ^ 
amt atr asaftrrt a atar i at aiaftr W a^ at 
anzl ^ ft 1 an^:^ gi atarrf aftfa ^ if at^f^uftar ft i an^ 
ajaft ar % aifar aan aar ak am aar if fart l^fsnaadt^ i 
Tta a% ataifai i anz at aan aar at anzft art ?t ^ if aft i 
an? aar aj^ atft fat aif % i aia frrft atft ftr ana f i an? 
ftaft atft far aft aff i ai^ ^ft atft af at ait aaf i 
at aftaf anaft arr at ata arr aft at aratfaaf at art atff i 
ai^ anrrft afar at ft if a aft i aat if an^ an aar afr 
am fat la ft «fft antai i arat aftt aft atlfr i aa areft 
atft W aipn aa aan ana i if at anft i aa arc arif 
yff af ana arr arftrl % am it 


toil. FAVr 1. 


< II i 
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Central Group. 


PA^JjAbI. 


RATllf UlALKCT. 


(Bistbict, Hissah.) 


Specimen II. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


iMc jat-ke (‘k-jatanl tlii. Jat 

One J(ll‘of one-Jdianl was. The-Jal 

pachlie-16 iiiuliaii'bluii^ cliurma kar-ko 

after-frwv mohan-hhog churnui made-having 

pit jad atla ja^ni jatnai 

the-Jdt when he-med-to-come the-Jdlanl the-Jnt-to 


inarugi, 


mcro 

to-7ne 


shall-die, 

pair ; 

hurst; 


to 

verily 
kiso 
some 

Jad 
IFheu 


rdg 

sickness 


the-feet 
kara.’ 
get-made.’ 
gulla to roj 
bones verily daily 
Yuh kdh ban 
This what manner 

kh('t na 

the-field{-to) not went 
jatam mOhan-blios 


jiid khet-me bag-jada td 
when the-fiekl-in used-to-go then 
kliadi, aur sajlinai 

she-used-to-eat, and the-evening-in 

kabadi, ‘inaT to 
ttsed-to-say, ‘ I renly 
hir dtikhe; pet duklie; 

head aches; stomach aches; 

syanenai dikha, opan-i)Lichha 
wise-man-to show, spells-incantations 

sOchi, ‘is-ka mas aur 

mind-in it-was-thought, ' hcr-of jiesh and 

yih kalie, “nifere rdg lag-gaya.” 
she says, to-me illness attached-went.” 
din jat pars-me sd-gaya, 

day the-Jaf common-7'esting-place-iu slept, 

bar pachhe gbarS gaya; to 

Sho?'t time after in-the-house went; and 

kardi ])ai. Jad jatnai sdcbl, 


lid-gaya; 
h as-become; 
waidnai ya 
physician-to or 


inan-mi 


{hy-)the-Jat 
batllie, aur 

increase, and 

sai ? ’ £k 

is ? ’ One 

gaya. Thdri 


Ihe-Jdlanl mbhan-bhbg preparing was-fou/id. Then the-Jdt-by if-was-thought, 

‘is-ka ilaj baiidlie td tliik lage.’ Jad jat dk 

*her-of retnedy {if-)it-i8-done then right it-may-become.' Then the-Jaf one 


phakir ])a gaya, aui' koha, ‘mdri jatani masti-hoi aStn; 

fakir near went, and said, ‘nty Jdtan4 wanton-become becomes; 

mdhan-bhdg ya cbilrma td kliare, aur jad sSjlinai kbdt-td 

mohan-bhog o?’ chw'md verily she-eats, and when the-evening-in the-field-from 

mai aS, m&rd jinai kalah banav§.’ Jad pbalfiry ^fli 

I come, my mind-to trouble she-makes* Then f€tkh*-hg U-wm-said, 

•Tau char sut-ki kukaj-i li-a, mai tan-nai mantp-k6 d^-dSgft.* 

‘ Thon four thread-of bundles bring, I thee-to iJiarmed-hnning 
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To 

jat char 

kukari 

phakirnai 

d§-aya; 

to phakir 

Then 

the-Jdt four 

hundles-of-thread 

fhe-fakir-to 

gave; 

then the-fakir 

wai 

kukayl 

parh-ke 

ja'tnai 

de-di. 

Jatne 


those hmidles-oj'th'ead enchanted-hacing the-Jdt-to theg-toere-given. The-Jat-bg 
suphe-kfi cliarB koniS-nil charo kukan dhM*-di. Jat 


room-of four corners-in 

four hundles-of- th read 

tvere-placed. 

The-Jdt 

kukari 

dliar-ke 

baliir chala-gaya, aur 

kaJi-gaya, 

‘maT 

kisd 

the-hundles-of-thread placed-having out 

went, and 

said, 


smne 

waid-ne 

bulan jasS, 

rat-])are 

aBga.’ 

Jat 


to 

physician-to 

to-call will-go, 

at-nightfall 

1-will-come.’ The-Jdt 

indeed 

chalii-gaya, 

to jatani 

}»acbhe-t^ 

suph§-nie 

bari. 

Jad 


went-awag, 

then the-Jdtanl 

afterwards 

room-into 

entered. 

Then 

one 

kukari 

boli ki. 

‘ ai-he ? ’ 

Jiwl 

dusri 

boli 

ki. 

bund le-of-thread spoke that, 

‘ she-conie-is ? 

’ Then the-second spoke 

that, 


‘an de.’ Jod tisrl boli ki, ‘dari nabT'r ’ Jad 

‘ to~come allow.' Then the-third spoke thaty 'fearedshe not ? ' Then 

cbautlu bull, ‘ dare, to kbaye kyS ? ’ Iso tariya 

fourth spokSi ‘ if-shefearsy then she-eats whg t ' Jn-these-rerg mntiners 

jataiiT char ^ ya pacb bar bari, to kukariya 

the-Jafa/u four or five times entered) and the-bundles-qf-thread 

ise tara bull. Jad jatani bhai-bbank lio-ko 


in-this'oery manner spoke. Then the-Jdtanl terrified bccome-haoing 


k hat-mi 

dhai-pari. 

Itno-nil 

Jat 

n-gaya, 

anr 

kalia 

ki. 

the-bedstead-in 

fell-down. 

Mean-while 

the-Jat 

came, 

and 

said 

that. 

‘ waid to 

tarke 

avega; 

aj 

koi 

nahl 

add.’ 

^ physician indeed at-dawn 

will-come ; 

to-day 

any-one 

not 

{is-)coming.' 

Jad jatani 

boli, ‘ tai, 

naputa, 

yah 

bald 

kddh; 

mai 

to 


Then the-*Jdianl said, ^ thou, ehildless-one, this evil turn-out; I indeed 

achbi sO.' Jad jat chai'o kukariya kadh-kar 

well am' Then the-Jdt thefour bundles-of-thi'ead taken-oui-having 

phakirnai de aya, 

thefakir-to having-given came. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

There were once upon a time a Jat and his wife. As soon as he had gone to the 
field and was safe out of the house, his wife used to make mohan-hhbgs and churmds^ and 
eat them all herself. Then, when he came home in the evening, she used to cry out, ‘ I’m 
dying. Tm sick. My head aches. My stomach aches. My feet are bursting. Send for 
a doctor or for some wise man who wiU charm me well again.’ The Jat thought to himself 
that this was a queea- business. ‘ What’s the matter with her ? She’s getting fatter every 

* Th«M an two kind* of swoetmaala. 
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day, and she says she’s sick ! ’ So one day lie did not go to his field, but lay down and had 
a snooze in the village rest-house. After a little while he went home, and found his wife 
making mohati-bhOgs. Then he thought to himself, ‘ I must cure her of this, and she’ll 
soon he till right.’ So ho went to a holy-man and laid the case before him. ‘ My wife,’ 
said ho, ‘is turning wanton. She eats imhartrbhdgs and chumms, and then, when I come 
home from irjy field in tlie evenijig, she troubles my life.’ The holy-man told him to 
bring iiim four rwls of thread, and he would put a spoil upon them. So the Jat brought 
the four reels of thread to the holy-man, who charmed them, and gave them back to him. 
Then the Jat took the reels homo and put one in each of the four corners of the room. 
Th('n lie told his wife that lie was going out to look for a doctor, and would be back by 
nightfall. 


.\s soon as he was out of the way, the wife went into the room to make some more 
mohan-bhogH. Thou the i*eeLs of thread began to speak. The fii’st said, ‘has she come ? 
The second said, ‘ let her come.’ The third said, ‘ isn’t slu^ afi-aid ? ’ The fourth said, 
‘ if she is afraid, why does she eat ? ’ The woman came into the room four or five times, 
and this happened on each occasion. At last she became terrified out of her wits, and fell 
down on her bed in a faint. Meanwhile the Jat came home, and said, ‘the doctor’s 
coining in the morning, I couldn’t got any one to come to-day.’ She replied, ‘ for 
Heaven’s sake, O Childless One,' tom this devilry out ot the house. I am quite iiell 
now.' So the ,Tat took out the four reels, and, after giving them back to the holy-man, 
returiuH:! homo. 


A ttrm of kboM. 
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JlND Dialect. {Jihd State.) 

fee? o(T ^ fgiatg s 5(3!# I siro sfW, 

R>w€ oigi|, ^ 55 o(Tgi^- 3H^ fifTR tT^i ?Tft| 

Af^v>n ^ 5 » I fOT tfe sft yf^fle scgg 

^ git i ftga gtep^ Scitt R’g 

# tiH gast gitt f't' yftis^ gftHg fl‘ ty i tyt 
gg grfti ggRofjs H f >i|yT 25^ i 

g’ ggw sgt iTt! ^ ig ^ sSt i f^crg a to vnyt 'yg wrt gtg- 
5 giftj twS vpgitti ggt w t to tt>»n vtlw 0 3gi 
figs g^ftj fejfl ggr yr^^jn 0 *^ i f% ^ 2 ^ ^ 551 ^ i ^ 

tg Rg»t ft" isfsw^ t y»R gg> s^toh i gf^gg ng geJl* Sto gigfl 
toS tH Rgrg" gitti grfg Ho «55 tyS g^ 3gf^»«T 
^ Stt I gfg wt I fs" To’ g’’ 1 scgr §g’ ig’ ftryi 1 

f ^ TOT yrtt" sR TOTfe Mif^ I gifti yggr t^gi ygr Hf^niT 1 ^ fUg ii 
U|g gi yfT25 ggr I g’s^ gf^gg ^g to gitt f^g w ts Htt>HT 1 ^ 
yittw ft I Bgg f^ sgR >ftg><5( gr 35 ^ 1 u)t yg 

Ra?H Rgrft XTfti feg gitt I yfew | §^ g?^ 517 

fgT 3 1 giggaflgi® to tlw tgn 1 fw tot to t€ gftsg jpfti 

1BT§ I I giftj §7^5 14TH TufT f^i uifegii yg ggS H^TaS 
git I g»y^ ws rto vpf^\ gfegg Rtfet tote ys(f^w grftj 
gsTB TO 5 sfaigr 1 gfifeg RiftioO 4% grtt Sit vgyt ht% 

TOB’ grgS f^gigR gzj gtl lite TO5 55fW ftgr a^tT oca fawr \ 

Rgg| g;S g|it 1 ytean gg^ u|]B» TO’ ag ty a fygi agg 
^gg Hfgt B^teyiT iJlg uia grn gfeyp 1 g*fg f#a a Rgffe 
iffg g»T f^igp 1 gf^gg 5g ag^BBB ftPft ygri 
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^ I 5f^ d inys it€ >)^ ^ # 

Sa* spsti' ^ y>, tin I sn? d' yi’^ 0 ad i fid aoo f% 
tiN* s6 ^ nsQs d dy3>^ ddstN) yla snr fk feail^ fes. 
d§ atewSS ijy Mifti afV«r ii 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Croup. 

PAiJJABl. 


JiND Dialect. 


(JiND State.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik rftje-ka chhora biy^ na 

One Itajd~of eon marriage not 

ailil-karanO kahan lagia, ‘inS 

the-officialB-io to-8ay began, *him~to 

karawg.’ Aihl-karlnl tlwlldig 

he-may-cauae-to-make.* The-officiak-by women-of 


karftwe. 

camea-to'tnake. 

samjhao, 

make-understand, 


Baja 

The-jRajd 

biyah 

marriage 


tasvlra jis-jaga wahi 

pictures tohat-place he 


langhia-karda 

la-dia. 

Ik 

Bachittar 

Kaur, 

uaed-to-paaa-through were-brotight{-and)-put. 

One 

Bachittar 

Kaur, 

Jatt-ki tasvir 

pasind kar-ke 

wahini 

‘hi’ 

kar-li. 

a-Jdt-of picture 

approved made-having 

him-by 

‘ yes ’ was-made. 


dhi 

daughter 

UnnS 

Sim-ta 


biyahai? charh-gae. Ikk bhathiyari chhOredl yar thi, wahi bhl 

to-marry they-started. One inn-girl the-hoy-of helored tvna, she too 

gail chali-gal. TJnnl kahia, ‘ pahila Bacbittar kaurnS mai 
mth{-him) went, Ser-hy it-was-said, 'first Bachittar Kaur-to I 
dskh awa.’ Dekh-ke kah-dia, ‘wahi bad sakal Iiai, tu 

having-seen may-come* Seen-having it-wds-said, ‘she bad shaped is, thou 

akkha bannh-ke phere lat.’ Unne akkhl dukhdigda 

eyes tied-having circumambulation take’ Sim-hy eyes sore-of 

bahana kar-ke patti bannh-ke phere le-ltc. 

pretence made-having {a-)bandage tied-having circumambulation was-tahen. 

Biyah-ke jad apne ghar ' ae, ratnS wahi ugke 

Married-having when their-own house {they-)came, night-at she him-of 

pas gal. Chhorfine akkha bannh-ke kah-dia, ‘ padis 

near went. The-boy-by eyes tied-having it-was-said, * at-the-foot-end-qf-the-bed 


pai rank.’ Tin din wahi isi taiS pldiS paid! 

lying remain* Three days she {in-)this manner at-the-foot-end lying 

rahi. UnnS dalil kari, * akkhl khulawl.’ 

remained. Mer-by consideration was-made, ‘ eyes I-should-eause-to-be-opened.* 


W&hi r6j saraS-maT bhathiyari-kfi pAs raha-karda. Bachittar Kaur 

Me ext&ry-da^ the-innrin the-im-gvrl-of near used-to-live. Bachittar Kaur 


hfiohaaa-wali Gujjri ba^-kg us sarai-mlhi gai. 

mriq seUer Gujn (cowherdess) beoome-having that inn-in went. 
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Wahi sakal d6kli-lc6 baliut tarphift. Puchhaig lagia, ‘j6 k6i 

Se face aeen-having much toas-agitated. To-aak he-hegm, ‘ if anyone 

rakkh@» t3 rahi-jag ? ’ TJnng kahd, ‘ hS.’ Gbhorto^ 

keep{‘thee\ thou tcouldst-live ?' Her-by it-wae-saidt *ye8' The-boy~by 

kahfi, ‘tera d6ra kittba?’ Unne kaha, ‘j^f-ki 

it-wm-aaid, ' thy staying-place where{-it) ? ’ By-her it-was-said, ‘foot-end-qf 

sarai-iiiaiii,’ Walii puchbda phira, pata nab? lagift- 

inn-in* Me asking wandered, trace not was-fomid, 

Eo-pitt'kf‘ gbar-ma an*bara. Ratnfi Bacbittar 

Wept-heaten-hmiself-hadng the-house-in coming-entered, Night-to Bachittar 


Kaur jad 

gai, 

\)hir akkha 

bannb'lala. 

Wabi 

iV .. ,rtJ 

padia 

pai 

Kaur token 

went, 

again eyes 

tcere-Ued. 

She 

the-foot-end 

lying 

rabl. 

Tarke 

u^th-ke 

kaban 

lagi, 

‘ aihinak 

tba, 

remained 

At-dawn 

got-up-having 

to-say 

she-began. 

'fool 

he-was. 

samjha 

iialil’ 

Gliore-j)ar 

charh-ke 

admi-kl 

sakal-mahi 

wabi 

he-widerstood 

not.' 

A-horse-on mounted-having 

a-man-of 

form-in 

she 

sarSi-malii 

phir 

gal. Ouhl 

pucbbia 

‘ur6 

Baje*ka 

cbhora 


Ihe-inn-in again loent. By-her it-was-asked ‘ here the-Maja-of son 

bai?‘ Ardallani) kab-dia, ‘haiga.’ Unni kaba, ‘kab-d?i6 

is?' Orderlies-by It-was-said, * he-is.* Eer-hy it-waa-eaid, *tell{-him) 

BachitUr-Sabi bulilvc liai.’ Wabi us-ke pas a*gia. Doe gboris-par 

Bachittar-Sdhi calling is.' Me her-of near came. Both horses-on 

cbarb-ke sakarnS chale-gae. Daban-mlbi ja-ke sakar 

mounted-having hmting-for weut-forth. Forest-in gone-having hunted-animal 

maria. Bachittar-Sabine sakar pakaria. Wabi balal 

was-killed. Baohittar-Sdhi-by a-hunfed-animal was-caught. Me slaughtering 

karan lagia. Bacbittar-Sabi*ki ugli baddb-gai. Cbborene apn§ sapbe 

to-do began. Bachittar-Sdhi-of finger cut-was. The-boy-by his-otcn turban 

bicbcbS kapra pbar-ko ugli, bannb-dai, aur kaban lagia, 

in-from cloth having-torn the-finger binding-was-given, and to-say he-began, 

‘ mera kaloja kat-gia.’ Doe sabarnS chal6-ae. Pabili, chhorMa 

*my heart was-cut.' Both the-city-to came, At-first ihe-boy-of 

gboi-a bbaja-kar dekb-ke unnH kba^a kar-kg 

horse caused-to-run-having seen-having hm-to standing-still made-havit^ 

Bachittar Sabine gbofa daballia, aur gbar-n^i an-bayia. 

Bachittar Sdhi-by the-horse was-made-to-run, and the-house^in entered. 

Wabi udik-k§ saa^i-mSbi chala'gia. SaSijhiid jad gbar 

He waited’having fhe-inn-in having-gone-went. Meemng-at uchen the-^home 

a6, Bachitiar Kaur kaban lagS, *kitthe pawSp* tTamg 

he-came, Bachittar Kaur to-say began. * where Mim^ 
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kaha, ‘pSdia.’ Bachittar Kaurn§ kaliia, ‘ai dusaian^ 

it-waa-said, * at-the^foot-end' Hachittar Kaur-hy it-tcas-aaid, *0 enemy, 

jad m6ri ugli baddM-thi tera kalja baddha-tba, ab tQ Icahta-haT 

when my finger cnf-tcaa thy heart cut-tcaa, now thou saying-art 

maiaS pEdlE j)ai raho.’ Usl wakat unne patti 

me~to at-foot-end tying remaiti.* At-tbat-very time him-hy bandage 

akkhl-ki khOl-lai, Sakal-ko dekhtai rbia aiu* kaliii ki, 

eyea-of loaa-opened. The-form-to on-aeeing-even he-wept and aaid that, 

‘itne-din mainu bbathiarlrn' dboke-mabi i-akkliitl.’ 

* ao-many-daya me-to the-inn-girl-hy deception-in it-waa-lceptJ 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time there was a king whoso bon would not marry. So he told his 
ministers to make the prince marry. They Imng pictures of various young women on the 
wall of a place by which the prince used to pass, and he agreed to marry the original of 
one of the pictures, namely, a Jat girl named Bachittar Kaur. So tliey all set out for 
the marriage. Now he was entangled with a low wench of the town inn, and she 
accompanied him on his journey to his wedding. She advised him to let her first go and 
see Bachittar Kaur, and then she would come back and describe her to him. He sent 
her, and when she returned sho said, 'she’s horribly ugly. I’d advise you to bandage 

your eyes when you are walking round the wedding altar with her.’ So the prince 

pretended that his eyes wore sore, and kept thorn tight bandaged during the wedding 
ceremony. After the marriage rites had been duly performed they returned home, and 
at nightfall his bride was brought to him. The boy had his eyes tight bandaged, and 
told her to lie down at the foot of the bed and stay there. This thing Avent on for three 
days, and then she said to herself that sho must get his eyes unbandaged someway or 
other. As for the prince he used to go to the inn each day to visit his trollop. So 
Bachittar Kaur disguised herself as a Gujar tyre-seller and went to the inn. As soon as 
the prince saw her face he fell desperately in love with lior, and asked her if she was 
willing to live with anyone as his kept woman. ‘ Yes,’ said sho. So tho prince asked 
her where she lived. * At the Foot-of-tlie-Bed Hotel,’ said she and went away. So the 
prince wandered about the town asking for tho Boot-of-the-Bed Hotel, but no one could 
tell him where it was, and he returned home weeping and beating his breast. At night 
he tied up his eyes as usual, and Bachittar Kaur came and lay at tho foot of the bed. 
At dawn she said to herself, ‘ Well he ia a fool, not to understand.’ Then she dressed 
herself like a man and mounted a horse and rode off to the inn. She askod if the king’s 
son was there. The orderlies told her he was, ‘ Then toll him,’ said sho, ‘ that Bachittar 
Shah wants to see him.’ So the prince came out, and they both rode off on their horses 
to hunt. In the forest BachittaT Shah captured a doer, and got down to kill it in the 
orthodox manner. As she did so she out her finger, and the prince tore a piece of cloth 
off his turban and tied up the wound. As he did so he said, ‘ it is not your finger, but 
mj heaaft, that is really out.’ Then they returned to the city. When the prince began 
to go on ahead, she made him stop. Then she galloped her own horse and got home 

VOI.. IX. VAST I. 4 X £ 
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safely without being observed. He waited lor his comrade to retunii but as she did not, 
he wont to the town inn to console himself there. When he came home in the evening 
Bachittar Kaur ashed him where she was to lie. * At the foot of the bed/ said he. 
Then she cried out, ‘ 0 mine enemy, when my finger was cut, your heart was out; and 
now you tell me to lie at the foot of the bed.’ Then the prince tore the bandage from 
off his eyes, and when he saw her beauty he wept and cried, ' Ah, for so many days hath 
that inn-wench deceived me.’ 
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mAlwAT. 

The MalwS is the name of the old settled dry country of the Sikli Jatts to the east 
of the river Sutlej. It includes the whole of the British district of Ferozepore, and the 
greater part of Ludhiana. It also includes the states of Faridkot and Maler-Kotla, and 
parts of the states of Patiala, Nabha, and Jind. Moreover, we must further include 
the Chirak Talk'd of the state of Kalsia, which lies in the Ferozepore district. In 
Ludhiana, to the north of the Malwa, the rich country on the south side of the Sutlej, 
in which sugar-cane grows, is known as the Powadh. The Powadh, as we have already 
seen, extends further to the south-east, and occupies part of Umhalla, and the east of 
the Phulkian states. We may say that the western boundary of the Malwa is the Sutlej. 
Its northern is the POwadh country of Ludhiana, and (in Ferozepore) again the Sutlej. 
Its eastern boundary may be roughly taken as the 76th degree of East Longitude, east of 
which Powadhi PaKjabi is spoken. 

South of the Malwa, in the south of the district of Ferozepore, and in the Sirsa 
Tahiti of Hissar, lies the Rohl or Jahgal. This is the great dry tract between the 
valleys of the Ghaggar and of the Sutlej, which was to the Sikhs until lately what the 
prairie, or backwoods, or bush, was to the early colonists in America and Australia.^ 
Cultivation is extending into the Jangal from the Malwa, and as tracts become settled 
they become considered as part of the Malwa, so that the area of the Jangal is 
continually decreasing. South of the Jahgal lies the Bagn-si)oaklng country of 
Bikaner. A mixture of Bagri and Pafijabi, which I call Bhattiani, is spoken in the 
extreme south of Ferozepore, and moreover, in that distiict, extends north along the 
left bank of the Sutlej under the name of Rathauri. 

The language of the Malwa and Jahgal tracts is practically the same. It is called 
Malwai, or the language of the Malwa, Jahgali, or the language of the Jahgal, and 
Jatki, because most of its speakers are Ja^ts. The use of the latter name should be 
avoided, so as to prevent confusion with the altogether different Ja^ki which is a form of 
Lahnda. 

The number of speakers of Malwai, under its varying names, is estimated to t© 
as follows:— 


Looalltj. Namber of apeakcri. 

Terozeporo. 70^,000 

Ladhianfr. 640,000 

Feridkot .... 110,000 

Maler-Eotla . . . 75,295 

Pfttiftla . . . 334,500 

Nabha ........ .... 207,771 

Jind.. . ... 44,021 

Xidna ..9,407 


Totai, . 2,130,054 


Tliese figures are somewhat too large, as those for Ludhiana include the inhabitants 
^ the Pdwadh tract, which have not been separately estimated. The excess is not, 
howerOT} of importanoe. 


‘ Sm fiSm StttkmaniBfport (lS^a<8S}, p. sa 
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M&lw&I does not differ materially from the standard PaSljftbi of the grammars,. 
In fact, if wo are to judge from the specimens, the standard form of the language is 
used eyerywhere (except in that cerebral n and I disappear as we go south), and the 
irregular forms are not substituted but are employed at option. 

The principal peculiarity of Malwai is that, os we go south, a dental n and I are 
substituted for a cerebral n and I respectively. Thus in Perozepore we have not 
to go; hun, not hun, now; nal, not ndlt with; and kdl, not kdh near. The letters b 
and V are freely interchangeable. Thus, bekh, for vehhi see; bich or cwjA, in. The last 
word also illustrates another characteristic of Malwai, that the final consonant of a 
word is not doubled. Thus, tsich, not mchch, in (but mchchdi from in, in which the 
oh is not final); ik, not ikk, one. Sometimes even medial consonants are not doubled 
as in ghalid (not ghallid), jiitl (not juttl), naoliandl (not nachchandi), all from Eeroze- 
porc. It is noteworthy that this non-doubling, with a short preceding vowel, is typical 
of the Pi^aoha languages. When i falls between two vowels, it is, as elsewhere, often 
written y. Thus, dyd^ for fiidt came. This is, however, little more than a point of 
spelling. between two vowels is often changed to m. Thus, homagd, for hotoagd, 
I shall bo. This also occurs in Powadhi. 

In pronouns, dpa is used to mean ‘ we.* This is borrowed from Rajasthani, but 
the meaning of the word is changed. In Rajasthani and Gujarati, dpa means only 
* wo, including the person addressed.’ Thus, to give an oft-quoted example, if you say 
to your cook, ‘ wo shall dine at eight o’clock,’ you must not use dpa, or you will invite 
your cook to dine with you. 

In Malwai there does not seem to he any such restriction of meaning. Thus Mr. 
Newton gives, as an example of its use, Mdlwe dea-te dpa de-ha, we have come from the 
Malwa region. 

For the second person plural, note the form ihbnu, to you, ia the Nabha specimen. 

In Perozepore, dwdd is regularly employed to moan ‘ own,* instead of the standard 
dpnd, Apnd, with tho first a short and a dental n, is also commonly met with over the 
whole tract. 

In the other pronouns t is often substituted for a. Thus (Mr. Newton’s examples) 
(for ««) lieU, at that time; it (for ia) kar-ke, for this reason ; kite (for Mae) teal, 
in some direction ; kit (for kia) kamm, of what use. 

Kuchh or kmh is ‘ anything.’ Indeed chh seems to be often pronounced as / or 
ah in other words. 

In verbs the second person singular often loses its nasal and takes the Western 
Hindi form. Thus, hoi, for hai, thou art. 

Khafbnd, to stand up, is contracted from khard-hbnd. So also in Lahnda. 

Other borrowings from Western Hindi are— 

(1) Tho occasional employment of the agent case for the subject of an intramiHvo' 
verb in the past tense. Thus (Perozepore), chhdfe putrnS gid, literally, by the younger 
son it was gone, *.c. the younger son went. 

(2) The occasional employment of kd for the genitive. Thus, tatS (for 

dimdi) muhilat, a delay of seven days; gal-h& antrd, the explanation of Hie Hung. 

As specimens of Mfilwal I give— 

(1) A version of a portion of the Parable of the Prodigal Son fmm laiShiaiui. 
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(2) A conversation between two villagers from Ludhiana. 

(3) Another version of the Parable from Tahiti Muktsar in Ferozepore. 

(4) A folktale from TaJ^U Fazilka, Ferozepore. 

(5) A folktale from District Phul in the Nabha state. 

(6) A short passj^e from Thana Gobindgadh in Patiala. 

The first five are in the Gurmukhi character, and the sixth in the Porsian character. 

As the Ludhiana specimens possess some local peculiarities, I give them first, Avith 
a brief account of the points which specially apply to this locality. 

In Ludhiana, the village people are fond of adding u to words ending in a conso¬ 
nant. Thus, chiru, a space of time; malu, property; dhamt, wealth; hahtku, how 
much? parw, but; kuchh or kttchhu, anything; bidj or bidju, interest; dudhu, milk. 
This also occurs in the Braj BhakhH dialect of Western Hindi. 

In spelling, y is sometimes substituted for i between tAvo vowels; thus, hoydt for 
hold, became. 

In the declension of nouns, vichch, in, becomes chi, added directly to the noun as a 
termination. Thus, mulakchi, in a country; luchohpanechi, in debauchery; khefSoki, 
in fields. Similarly, mohchd, from in, becomes chd. Thus, jm?idohd, from among 
them. 

The first two personal pronouns often take the forms hemd and ttmd in the oblique 
plural. Thus, hamdnU, to us; ttmdnU, to you. These arc still more common in the 
neighbouring Powadhi, where PaKjabi merges into Hindostani. There is a curious 
inversion of the aspirate in thuddd,ioT tuhddd, your, anddclAd, for dhdd, his. Compare 
thon^, to you, in the Nabha specimen. The genitive of the reflexive pronoun is 
apnd, not dpv^. This also is an Eastern form. 

The verb de^, to give, makes the first person plural of its future demagS^ wo shall 
give. This is another Eastern peculiarity. 

AS specimens of the Aullage dialect of Ludhiana I give a portion of a version of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and a conversation between two villagers. 
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[ No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

MiLwll Dialect. (Disteict, Ludhiana.) 

Specimen I. 

$ y3 jfli iTgS wrftjw Ci@ 

PUR’ 1 ^ wf 3 > % ^ % I fllS ifllfeRi fq' fORt is I 
f3§ ^ ns as asa f^a ^n^ i 

ft tpS wai wg qg gsv^fe fs' fi?3> i fls wai §n 

wsal^ ^ ftw I 3 T fn nfti^ 31*5 pi gfsw 1 fgjj 

fwS wwte*»i< gg 3*93. >«rB fYs* 1 €q' ifl ^ ftesa gg 
gs ft* fg sg Bi qg ©g* qisg faSs Tssa iR 

!5« Will 
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[No. 14.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PAfJjABL 

MlLWAi Dialect. (Disteict, Ludhiana.) 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Kise 

admlde do 

putt 

si. DnhScbo cbho^g 

puttn§ 

A-certain man-of two 

sons 

were. Them-from-m the-younger 

son-by 

bapnS 

akbia, 

‘peo, 

malda j^bra bissa 

niainS 

the-father-to 

it-was-said, 

^father. 

property-of whatever share 

me-to 

aunda^bai, 

wand 

Ao: 

rimo ap^e jiudiyt 

odba 

arriving-is, 

having-divided 

give' 

Him-by m-his-otm life-time 

his 

bissa 

waj^d 

ditta. 

Tbora-i cliiru hoya-si 

obbota 


share having-divided was-given. A^shm't time been-was the~yomger 
sabh kuchh tattha kar-k6 ikk duje desnS chaliya-gia. 

all anything together made-having one othei' conntry-to weni-away. 

Othe ja-kg sara malu-dhanu luohcbpa^ScLi uda-dittft. 

I7iere gone-having all property-wealth dehauchery-in was-caused-io-Jly-away^ 

fSd 

Jad fiSra mukk-chukkia, us mulkclii kal pai-gia. TS 

When all wae-Jinished, that country-in famine fell. Then 

os dasde ikk sahiii na| ja ralia. Ohi)6 

that Country-of one citizen with having-gone {he-)joined. Mim-by 

xisnS ap^il’ khellichi sur charan ghall-ditta. Odba ji 
him-for Ms-own fields-in pigs to-feed it-was-sent. His mind 

klta, * jerhe-chhilk© sur khaunde-haiij mai bhi oh 

ioas-madet ' whatever-hnslcs the-pigs eating-are, I too those 
kha-ke dhidd bbar-lS*; par kbannS kbang cbbUka 

eaten-having belly may-fill*; but him-to eafing-for anyone-by the-husks 

bbl nS>dittfi. 

. even were-not-ginen. 


i 1 


n. ssjix 1. 
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[No. 16.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Qroua 

MAlwII Dialect. (Disteiot, Ludhiana.) 

Specimen il. 

^ t II 

3^1 3 P«i^ ^ si I ftvmS 

3' ^ ill I Ma Mi’ nav tt i sisoi ^ 

aii) I iftsnr^ ^ tk«r i ntig Si) v osi ii 

^ fllk-iQi>i wD 3# Bai^fi 

39 f>^->)i ^ lit I ^ ka vuil 

3' Mkl f«J 4 V|i^ftl5» IfeS Mil 
fg^ (M'ji-sb ^ 9® 

39' ftJwi-af ira5na5p 5ra'fB«H> ^xial a§ ^ iraslaiii 

59 fWW-?f ftoft WlPtRSg' #7? 3f 3 # II 

39 ^ fwna# EH M »ih9i» j#i f*i‘ fturg 5 ftmi 

31 «iT® all iM I rM t M I ^ 

MS sijf I fktim 39[ s«F ixial 11 

fp fl#»i-^ M D fti iS* ^lai HII 

39 1VAii-9aa IlM 9 1 ^ 4 i, v§ is i]M>i 

arad M ^ STif fMii 

^ flK-Jl’M n4Mt t) I iwi ftfc ten III 

39 ftflv-g® tel Wn M is I, v§ 3 (h 49 > taa* tlW 

I II 

19 ftiw-ia tell fifeig^i 
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OT gS gST !i I ^ Sa ti 4 ta ^ f 5 5 » 

j&a atWt ^ a5, y§ @g w9 >ftra tin 

^ W*i-iSte ifH is^ vpfi I ^ xiVu K^sS^ issm ?) u 

aai friW-fki 9a b€ 11 




4 t2 
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tNo. I 6.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Groui* 

PA^JJABI. 


MAxwil Dialect. (Disteict, Lttdhiana.) 

Specimen 11. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Sin}^h.— KiS, bhai, fasal kabiku hoi-hai ? 

Butd Singh, — How, brother, the-crop how-much heen-isf 

iCatha Singh. — Bhai, kahdi fasal hai ? mandwarenfe 

Nathd Singh. — Brother, what-oj the-crop is? the-drought-by 

mar-lae. Haridi bijai, t5, 

{we-)have-been-killed. Spring-crop-of sowing, however, 

chaiigi ho-gai-si, paru pichchhS barkha nd hoi; 

good had’heen, but afterwards rain not became i 

kanak huli-gai, chholi^nS bulla inar-gia. 

ivheat was-da/ntaged, gram-to cold-wind injured, 

SarBnS sundi kha-gai. 

Itape-seed-to caterpillars had-eaten, 

Bhta Sifigh.— Thuado kassl naht lagdi. 

Butd Singh. — In-your{-mUage) canal not being-extended. 

Natha Singh.—Mere ghumi-k-nS kassi lagdi-sl; 

Nathd Singh. — My ghumdb-about-one-to the-canal being-exfended-was; 

be}6-8ir GudawarnS p&gii ua ditta; 

in-time the-Field-Kanungo-by water not was-given ; 

bh bi pani bin! hauji hoi. , 

that{-crop) too water without poor became. 

Bflt^ Sihgh.—Hun ki hal hou. 

Butd Singh.—Now what cwcwmstatwes will-oocur. 

Natha Sihgh.—Kuchhu Sarkarda karaia dSmSgS^ kuchhu 

Natha Sihgh .— Some Oovernment-of demand we-shall-gwet some 

tabbar palSg§. 

family we-shall-support. 

Buta Sifigh.— Kuchhu kisi mahajanda den& naM?* 

Butd Sihgh.~~Anytking any banker-of debt houmer is-nett* 

Natha Slhgh.— Mu^dftdS biahnS das-kau^i /ttl# ' 

Natha SiAgh.^The-son-qf marriage-for ten-eowries 
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Buta Singh.- 
Buta Simgh.- 

Naths. Singh. 
Nathd Singh. 


Buta Singh.- 
Butd Singh.- 


biaju pai-gia; kuohhu 

interest was-added ; at-all 

Sahdi P^d bhari ho 
Bankei‘-qf burden beamy bet 

dennfi nahf. 

paying-for ia-not. 

Iua-d6inige. 

we-ahall-giDe-in-addition. 

-Khulla dena hai, ki bhul ^ 

— Open debt is, or latid hyp^ 

— Char-k ghuml gaihne 1 
—Smne-four ghunidb hypothecated i 

hi hai, paru him rnandv 

too is, but now drout 

khulla nahf dinda. 
open not giving. 

— MaT maih kharidni 

-By-me she-huffalo to-be-p^ir chased 

liis6 kole hai? 


kuohhu phasal da kiggi- 

at-all the-orop not Jiourished. 

iri ho’gai. Hun kuchh 

my became. Now anything 

Biaj nai 

Interest tDith{-to) 


bhul gaihnS hai ? 
land hypothecated is f 

gaihne hai ; khulla 


biAju 


hypothecated is; open interest-bearing 
him rnandwSre kor-ke koi 

‘now drought owing-to anyone 


hai, thuade pint] 

is, in-your village 



anyone 

near is ? 





Natha 

Singh.— Siin-wali 

maih 

ikk 

Jatt kol 

hai, 

paru rupaiia 

Nathd 

Singh .— In-Calf 

she-huffalo 

one 

Jatt near 

is, 

but rupees 


bauhta 

mahgda 

hai. 





many 

demanding 

is. 




Bu^a 

Siiigh.—Dudhu 

ghiu kinnA-ku 

hai r 

Sue 

kauthe 

Butd 

Singh .— Milk 

ghee how-much 

is ? Calvings how-many 


hai ? 







is ? 






l^athA 

Singh.— Tije 

sue simA-hai. 

Do 

sfir 

maklM hai, 

Nathd 

Singh. — In-third 

calving calved-she-is. Two seer 

butter is, 


blh 

bai 

s6t 

dudhu hai, 


Sattar rupaiiA 


twenty 

twenty-two 

seer 

milk is. 


Seventy rupees 


ohnn 

de-rahe, 

paru 

ohu assl 

mahgda-hai. 


him-to 

gwing-was, 

but 

he eighty 

demanding-is. 

Buta 

Singh.— Ainna 

muUu 

nahf 

laSde. 


Koi-ohAlI 

Bdtd 

8ingh.-~ So*much 

price 

not 

I-will-spend. 

Some-forty 


NalihA Sihgh. 


paS&jAh-walidi 16|' hai. 
fifty-vDorth-qf need is. 

- Kite bor dSkh-lad. 
-8ome*u>here else look-out. 
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PASjAbI. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREQOINa 

Cojwersafion between JifiM Sirtgh and Natha Singh. 

JButd Sihgh .—O brother, how much was the outturn of last harvest ? 

Nathd Singh.—O brother, owing to the drought it was not much. The outturn of 
the spring crop promised better, but it was damaged owing tn 
want of rain. The gram was completely destroyed by a cold 
wind, and the rape seed was eaten by caterpillars. 

.Biitd Singh .—Is your village irrigated by a canal ? 

Natha Singh .—Only one ghumAo' of my land was irrigated by a canal, but the Pield 
Kanungo refused to give water, when the water was badly wanted 
and therefore the outturn of that land was poor. 

Bitta Singh. —Now, what will happen? 

Natha Singh .—I will have to pay the revenue, and also to support my family. 

Buta Singh.—HaTe you taken loan from any banker? 

Natha Singh .—I took 10 rupees on the marriage of my son, and have to pay now 
the interest on it. The harvest is jioor. The loan I took from 
a banker is a heavy burden on me, and now I have nothing 
to pay the debt. Later on, I will pay the prinoipal with 
interest. 

Buta Singh .—you take the loan as a debt, or did you hypothecate the land as a 
security for it ? 

Natha Si4gh .—Four ghumao of land were hypothecated; the extra sum I took on 
loan, I will now have to pay the interest on it, but as the out¬ 
turn is small, I cannot pay the principal at present. 

Bata Singh .—I want to buy a buffalo. Has any man of your village got one for 
sale ? 

Natha Sihgh.—A Jatt has a buffalo in calf, but the price he demands is too 
much. 

Bata Siagh. —How much milk and ghee does the buffalo give ? and how many 
times has it calved ? 

Natha SiOgh. -It has calved thrice already. It gives 22 seers and 2 seers of milk 
and butter pospectively. Seventy rupees were offered to that 
for the buffalo, but he demands 80 rupees. 

Bata Siagh. Suoh a large sum I cannot spare for buying a buffalo; I want to 
buy a buffalo worth 40 or 50 rupees. 

Natha Siagh. —Search for a buffalo soihewhere else. 


> A b » lodal knS m«Mun. Thiw doal)]« ptew ■qnand «qB 4 l ommhMnMI;. 

gimmM. 
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The Mfiliroi spoken outside Ludhiana has fewer peouliarities, as will be seen from 
the following specimens:— 

I No. 16 ] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Croup. 

PAjtjABr. 

MAlwai Dialect. (Disteict Fekozepoee, Tausil Muatsar.) 

fea i S3 y^ wfW 

3 ^ wsre* S, > 1 ‘§ ^ 3i y nib 

^ ffa’i Si te5* ^4? S€ y^j? jffl a« ofe' srai test 
5 a faWPI § WW >ra Si B»5* ERURII 

tre* RE a* sai faiw ^ fi'i fea Raata as faiwni 

S?jl gg aaias 'Mftsoni i saire' ift i ^ ftfet. 

i5'« ig3 RS *»nEai sii js# i‘gi jfli 

^ fag R33 § W4S ^1 i ftt fUf§ ai 9^ 

vaEig sfl', i #;n ree’ tti ft" wai fV4f as ?p?ian § 
fag WE*ap R frif iai t aaai ^snjt ^1 55 Rtre' saf i 

Sg> ya RE'?* I ft'g waf ftra ay S1 ia fa aai wa% 

tyf iB Ri feas^i I § fa »Hi ga # jfl i faf ftjfg fn § 

33H iNiRi, § 3Rt fag ais B> te«»n i fag tMsri fy@g 

arftw i E>y ?i‘ aaai § iai bst* ai i as iSoft a# i 
fai ya Ra^i fai ftjfi watewi’ RTihM»g wfyw afl i= 

fi sli aa fsarf § fag d ^ ^ § ia> ail 

wf I Euff unSf § Srt aala fl Sa Ha» ya[ Ra ftwr at § as 
itw t aiaia Ifrw i) § ga bs 7 f i ia fa yifl Rama sfl a 
i fa®» *1 y^ ia ifti i maf ii wa 31 aima S aaa- 
4^ wnt I i fast iMg fspi yfSw i fa d 1 faf fag 
w4Viii|i S §7 aai «i*tp f, f tl tyfs 93) 3)3) f i as* far uia 
;TiSPfi faf?«fre^awiRB8aBiiSafai fwff wi 
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wwn I fHS wftw ?l i’s ^ i^* M ^aa 

3ai39tlii7s<3fl3i va^c(^feo( uSv « 

9 st^ w «3 Pl^ ^ ^ M 5 i«i I ire w firet 

3ai )Os dii3) faicf lO 3? 4 ^ 3% €3^ P4@3 

€a4 miMr 9 y^ 4 3* 3§ 9s 19 ^ Ps* t 9 91 $3 
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OT. (District Perozepore, Muktsar.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik fidmidg do putr sigS. UnJia vicho ohhdtS patm& 

One man-of two sons were. Them frotn-among the-younger son-by 


pionS akhiSr jo, * bap 

ihe-fatker-io it^was-said that, ^fatht 

Swdd-hai, oh mainS de-d6.’ TI 

coming-is, that me-to give.' Then 

Thbye dinS pichhS chhote 

A-few days afterwards the-younger 

kar-ke, ik dur walayatnS 

made-hcvoing, one distant country-to 

awdfi mal bhairS lachlmS vioh 

his -own property ill conduct in 

lag'giA, t§ othSde ik 


jo, * bapu, 
that, '■father, 

e-d6.’ TI 
ive.' Then 

chho^e 

the-younger 

walayatnS 


, jehra hisa tnAlda inainS 
, what share property-of me-to 

ohne mal unhSnS wapd-ditta. 

him-by property them-to was-divided. 

pntrne sab kuchh kat(ha 

8on-hy all anything together-having 

iitth gia, othe 

having-arisen it-was-gone, <md there 

gawaya. JadS sab kuohh 

was-squander'ed. When all anything 

sardar kol gia. Osnfi 

wealthy-man near he-went. Him-hy 


VJOS’Spent, then that-country-of one wealthy-man near he-went. Him-hy 
ohnS awdi paili vich sur charawan ghalia. T6 oh tarsda si 

him-as-for his-own field in swine to-tend it-was-sent. And he desiring was 

jo unha chillS-nal jd but khandS-san, awda dhid bharo. 

that those husks-with which the-swine eating-were, his-own belly he-mdy-fill. 

OhnS koi TchannS naht denda-si. Tad ohnS suit ai, td 
Mim-to no-one eating-for not gvcing-was. Then him-to senses came, and 

nkhan lagga jo, ‘ mere piode siriinS vi ro^idi parwah 
io-say he-began that, ‘ my father-of seroants-to also bvead-of concern 

mai bhukkha marda-hi. Mai utth*kg awdg pio 

{is-)not, and I hungry dying-am. I arisen-having my-own father 

kdl jawSga, tg ohnS akhSga jo, “ pio, mai tgra te RabdA 
near wilhgo, and him-to I-will-say that, **father, I of-thee and Ood-qf 


gnnahi 

hS. MalnS 

hun sajda 

nahl' 

jo tera 

put 

sadawS. 


am. Jfe-to 

now being-proper 

ift-is-)not that thy 

son 

I-may-be-called. 


awdS 

sIriS yioh 

rakh-lai.’* * 

Phgr 

6h 

tur-kd 


thine-own 

labourers among 

Iceep:' ’ 

Then 

he 

started-hating 


pin kdl 

ja-iu}udy&. Td 

5h ajd 

ddr-hl 

si, 

jo dhdd 

faiher near 

And he still 

far-even 

was 

, that him-of 


tAftt 1. 



m 


Ttjinsisii 


pidnfl 

the-father^to 
U 5}iiii 
4wd him-io 

mai Eabdft 
I Chd-of 


&B<te tars 
hwHjn pity 

cbwnya. 

it-toa^kmed. 

t 5 tfirA 
and of-thee 


t& bbaj’kg dhxitl gal 

ca/met and run‘h(mng him-to n€ch iUwa$“emhr\ 
Ptttmfe pi 6 n% aJcbig jo, * bgpti, 

The-aon-by the-father-to iUixxi^'aaid thai, 'father^ 

gimghi hi; maini hun laiki iiaJiT 35 

ainner am; me-to now worthineaa (ia-)not that 


tfera put 


Ohde pi&ng a-wdia sititni 


akhift, 


hun 

now thy aon l-may*he-call$d' Sia father-hy hia-own aet'vania-to it’ioaa-Mid, 
bhai, ohangfe-tB change liy§ kadh-liftO, te ehnS panhgd; t6 


‘ ho, good'thm good 

hatth vich mi^dari, t6 
hand in ring, and 

mauji karig; 36 

happineaa may-do ; became 

hai; gavach gii-si, 

M; lost gone-waa, 

manawan laggg. 
to-celebrate began. 


dreaa 

pair! 

feet 

thia 

te 

and 


h'mg-forth, and thia-one-to 

vich juti pawfto; as? 
in ahoea put-m; we 

merg putr mar-gift-sl, 
my aon dead-gone-waa. 


pnt-on; and 

kh&ie te 
may-eat and 

te hun jig 
and now 


hun labhya-hai.’ 
now fomd-ia.* 


Phfer oh khusi 

Then they happin^a 


Te ohda waddg 

• • 

And hia elder 

ti gftTvan te 
then ainging and 

bulA-ke puohhig 36, 

oalled-kamng it-waa-aahed that, 

j6, ‘ tera bharg gyft hai. 
that, * thy brother come ia. 

bhalg'ohahga ghar 

welUaound {tih)home 

‘ ghar na waii.' 

‘ home mt I-may’-enter.' 

Osne gtvde inoni 
Siand>y hie-oion fathei'-to 


putr khet tfi. Jo 

aon {in-)field waa. When 

naohandi aw&j sun!. 

noiae wm-heat'd. 
eh kl hai ?' 


gharde iie?e gyi, 
houae-(f near he-came, 

Te ik sirlni 
Then one aerwmt-to 
Osne ohnS gkhig 


teri t^hal 
thy aeroioe 

ti kadi 
by-thee eeer 


thia what ia ? ’ Sini-hy hian-to it-waa^aaid 
Te tere piOne rdtl kiti-hai, 30 

And thy father-by feast gwen-ia, that 

ftyft-hai.* Ohde ji vich gussft gyg 

he-oomeda.^ Sis mind in af^er came that, 

Pher ohde pione g-ke mangyg. 

Then hia father-by come-haoing it-waa-erdreated, 

skhia jo, < dekh, aing irarhe 

it-waa-aaid that, ‘ aee, ao-many in-yoara 


klti, te kade terg 

um-done, and ever thy 

ik bakridg pa^eaA vi 
of*e goai-qf kid ,even 


jnoy 


ng 

mt 


mai 

bjf-me 

nar 

. avor 


kitg; 
waa-dtme; 
maxni ng dittg,^ jg 

fne-to not um^given, 

gwde b^li vioh bah-ke khus! manii!^ 
my-own frienda among aat-homng happineaa I-inay-i/eitbfa(e» 'Mja 

S.yg jinhft terg mgl ki^jaii v4«h ^ 

came by-whom thy pnipetty harlota " mom j 


putr 

aon 
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t« 

Ta4£ 

rOti 

* 

kite.* 

Tad 

dads 

pidng OhnS 

alchia 

hf/4hee 

a^great 

feast 

was^gwen.'' 

Then 

his 

father-hy him-to it-was-said 


* putr. 

t9 

ti sada 


kdl 

hai. Jd kush 


tkati 

* 9on, thou indeed ahoags me 

near 

art. W^hat anything mine 

liai. 

sd tdra hai. 

Ph6r 

khiM 

manaw*na t§ khusi 

liOVna 

ig, that thine it. 

Again happiness 

to-oelebrate and happy 

to-be 

changi 

gal 

si; 

jo 6h 

tbrk 

bhai 

mar-gia-si, t6 

inur-ke 

good 

thing 

was; 

because this 

thy brother 

dead-gotie-was, and 

again 

jammiA-hai; td 

guwach gia-si. 

hun 

hattli aya-hai.’ 


born-is ; and 

lo»t 

gone-teas. 

but now 

found come-is* 



U, ?4Wf *. 


4 ■ 
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jraigg t1<s> >fl i B'O fea fS? 
vt'v 7 ft I # fM 9 Tea »oft jft i a^ 

aa § .S' fTP I aa S aiw >1' a# fi fea 

aTa tea awtew ^ai i g>ai gsS vn«)s aia jSar § wvS »Mg 
^3H ftwn § aa^ia Jstew viryS aifta tea yaa* wfea^ ytew i 
atfta gaS fia* tea 0 teiw i a^ a^ a?', f itei hms tea a> wtew 
a* na* tea* sft wteHa >tei 2!^, § tea aia' €n tes tew jft vs 
yF 3 fa MW a»fta §a ftw i assa asa aite tea fa aa ffi aai 
a?5F^ aaa* tefewi atfla S aa sft# a# fti ai a* ta aa t) 
7 flaa> ais5 a'a^ ii§ 5 ^ y# 11 § ^a fa yi teiw i aa 5S 
atftas aifa wraa' sna yte*»(M aa^ wtew aiai aga wtew 
#1 aiB # >i§ sw ft oflaf #1 atflaS aa §S fa aiHsp .teai 
yfisw I aa ates rf yfea* a* a'gw a f >i# yi# s>al 

§ tfoP oP aa 11 a#aa tap § *># §#># aig a. 

te# I aas wfea' ms a'fa' ^rftal »»py gsitewi' i a?fla^ a»a 
a^ gstew § wtea' #a #a aiff ms ^ i ya fSS Sa sfl^ 
f aa teF faat »?3ai m^m s# jft i atflaf ■ fS Sg* ya 
a fftem* 11 fa fa S ata' aa 5 # a# sttes atep aa | w 
fVi ,aa ftew aiai {f 5#* f%Pi tea a3># a<# § tea 
aa^tew I a>tP gsf a'sft aw i tea »naBF tesw ^ f «ia§ g. 
tew II 
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PAi^JABl. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Koi raja 

sakarnS 

turia 

jlda*8i. 


Bah'bich ik 

jat 

A Mdjd 

hunting-fo)' 

started 

going-was. 


The-way-in a 

Jatt 

tibbO-uttg 

hal bahSda-si, 

te * uhdi 

utnar satar 

asl 

a-sandyhillock-on 

plough ploughing-was, and him-of' 

age seventy 

eighty 

baredi si. 

Baja 

usnS 

bekh-ke 

bolia, ‘ Jat, tS 

haya 

years-of was. 

The-JRdjd 

him 

seen-having 

said, 

‘ Jail, thou 

very 

ukka.’ 

Jat bolia 

kf. 

‘ raja, iiiaT 

nah? 

ukka. 

Ik 

aeted foolishly.' 

The-Jaii said 

that, 

*BdJd, I 

not 

acted-foolishly. 

One 

chaldia 

tir, ik 

chalaia 

tukka.’ 


llajfi sun-kB 


propelled a{-8harpyarrow, one propelled o-blunt-arroic* The-Rdjd heard-having 

apne rah lagga, to jadS apne ghar puhcli-pia, tS 

on-his-own road continued, and when in-his-mcn home he-arrired, and 

darwar laia, apng wajlr k6l6 is batda antra puchliia. 

a-darbdr held, his’own minister from this tliing~of purport waa-inquired. 

Wajir 8un-ke aocha-bich pai-gia. JadS kot jawAl) uhdi 

The-minieter heard-having thinking-in fell. When any answer that-qf 

samajh-bich na aid, tl sata dina-kl inuhilat mang>lai, 

understanding-in not came, then seven days-of respite was-a8ked-for-{and-)ohtaimd, 

tS jis pase raja Os din gia-si, puchh-puohha-k6 

cmd in-what in-direction the-Bdjd on-that day gone-was, asked-inquired-having 


osB 

pasB wajir 

hi 

tur-pia. 

ChaldB-chaldB 

towards-that-very 

direction the-minister 

also 

started. 

In-going-in-going 

rahi-bich dh 

jat OsB tara 


hal-wahi 

korcla 

milia. 

the-way-in that 

Jaif in-that-very manner 

plough-ploughing 

doing was-met. 

WajimB 

soch kiti, ‘ bai, 

hovo 

na 

ta 

eho 


The-minister-by thought wm-made, ‘ho, he-may-he {may-h€-)not then this-very 

jat hai jihdi gal rajenO m€rd kOlo puchhi-hai.’ TO wajir 
Jati is whm-qf word the-Jlajd-hy me from inquired-is.* And the-mimater 

'ttttiB khayO gia. Jat kolo ’wajlrne rajOde 

there eianding-having-beeome went The-Jatt from the-ministei'-by tke-Bajd-of 

f 

uida hfil puchhia. Jat-nB akhia, *raj& 

the-drmmttmee was-inquired, The-Jatf-by it-was-said, ‘ the-Msjd 
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jarur Aiil-tiii; gal b! nal Wajiriift 

eertoMily eotn&’UXM; ww'd alio me-of toith hy-him made^oi.^ The-iMniiter-hy^ 

jat kold es gal'ka antra puohhia. ' Ja^ kahin laggA, 

the-Jatt from this word^of pwport toas-inquired. The-Jatf to-wy begany 

‘ antrft dassSga jfe tS m6ri pani pin-wall jhllri tfe 

‘ th&'purport then I-mll-ihoto if thou my water drinking-Jor jug and 

bukki rupiS-ka bhar-dai.’ WajirnS bukka tfe jbftii ruplS 

huqqa rupeeewf fill.* The-miniiter-by the-huqqa and jug 

nil bhar-ditti. Ja^n^ antra man-bbaSda wajimS 

with werefilled. The»Jatt’hy the-purpm't mind-nature-of the-mimiter-to 
akb sunaia. Waj!rn6 jd-k6 rajgnS 

having-told wai-ottused-io-be-heard. The-miniiter-by gone-having the-Rdjd-to 

sunaia, tb antra tb!k-tblk rajgdg man 

if-woi-oauied-to-be-heard, and the-purport accurately the-Rdja-of mind 

laggft. Far rajanfi soob kiti kg, ‘ jat bina 

beoame-attaohed. But the-Bdjd-by thought woi-made that, ‘ the-Jaft without 

gada antra kiagnfl malum nab¥ si. Wajlmg bad 

thii-of purport anybody-to known not woe. The-minister-by that-very-man 

kdld puobb-kg dassia-bai.* Fib sdob-kg raja jat 

from inquired-having ihown-it-ii* This thought-having the-Bdjd the-Jati 

k 5 l 6 ja-kg kahin lagga. ‘ja^ to baipa ukka.' Jat 

near goiSe-having to-eay began, * JaU, thou very aoted-fooliihly* The-Ja^t 

bdlia, 'raja, maT naht ukka Ik bbarai jbari tg ik 

iaid, ' Bdjd, I not ctoied-fooliihly. One wai-filled the-jug and one 

bbaraia bukka.’ Baja sun-kg raji bua; is 

wai-filled the-huqqa* The-Edjd heard-having pleased became; this 

akalda inam dg-kg gbar-nS mup-gia. 

wiidom-qf rewound given-having the-houae-to returned. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Onm upon a time a certain king went a-bnnting. On the way he saw a Jatt plough-^ 
ing bis field on the top of a sandy billook, and he seyenty or eighty years old. The king 
called out to him, * Jatti you are a fool.'^ The Jatt implied, * Sire, 1 am not a fooL Some- 
people can shoot with sharp arrows, and others have only blunt ones to shoot with.* 
The king proceeded on his way. When he reached home he called a darbdr, told his 
yizier what the Jatt had said, and asked him what the meaning of it was. The yizier 
set to work a-thinking, but couldn’t hit on the right meaning, so he begged f<ar seyen 
days’ grace and got it. Then he traced the steps of the king, awkiog as be where 

^ Thate or Mikdy hillooln, ue aol woitb touch £or oalUvAtios. TIicm um mret»l ptwuhr wiA ^ 'WW’ 

vith rrhich they ere plooghad, owing to the light sntort of tiie soil nnd the odienhle ndanil toum dinpo 
crop*. See, for initence, Mr. MoconMlde'e StlteM JgrtdtUvrtil Proeerht y tlwJPMUfwt, iri)4.,S9 
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His Majesty had gone, and finally saw the same Ja^ ploughing away on the top of his 
liillook. The visier thought to himself that this was probably the fellow who had told 
the king the puzzling saw, so he stopped there and asked him if the king had been that 
way lately. * Indeed he has,’ said the Ja^, ‘ and I had a talk with him.’ Then the 
rizier asked the Jatt the meaning of what he had said, and the other replied that he 
would tell him if the vizier would fill his water pot and his hookah with rupees. The 
vizier did so, and the Jatt told him the meaning of the dark saying. Then the vizier 
returned to the palace and explained it to the king, who was much pleased with the 
explanation. But the king said to himself that the only person who could have known 
the meaning of the saying was the Jatt himself, and that the vizier must have got it 
from him. So he went off to the Jatt again and again said, * Jatt» you artf a fool.* The 
Jatt replied, ‘ Sire, I am not a fool- One thing, my drinking pot, and another thing, my 
hookah, have both been filled with rupees.” Then the king was much pleased, and 
alter giving him a reward for his intelligence returned to his palace. 


* Tli« pnttlA and 1u« M«oad rejoiodar together form » rhymed oonplet. Thni 

it etoHiS Hr, it fhalSid tMik4> 
it bkaritjkirt, U it tiarSiS tutidi 
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(Nabha State, Distiuct Phul.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik 

rajode 

sat dlila sail. 

Tk 

din 

ra j one 

One 

lldja-of 

seneu daughters were. 

One 

day 

fhe-JtdJd-by 

unliSnS 

akhia, 

‘ dliiu, fusi 

kida 

bhag 

khsdm-hO?’ 

them-to 

it-was-said. 

‘ daughters. You whom-of forlatie 

eating-are ?' 

ChluOnO 

akhia, 

‘ asl, l)a])u, tera 

bhag 

khadlii'l 

lii’ Te 

The-six-by 

it-was-said, 

^ wc, jathcr, thy 

jortune 

eating-are.' And 

.satiiiinO 

akhkl, 

‘ inaT ta ajniii 

bhag 

klia(ii-iil’ Ta 

the-sevonfh-hy if-was-said, ‘ I norUy my-own 

fortune 

eafing-atn.' Then 

rajf'iiO 

akbia, 

‘iiiai tliunu kiha-jiya piara laicda-lia ? ’ 

Chhirine 

the-Jidjd-bj) 

’ it-w(fs-said, 

‘J you-io what-like dear soeming-am^' 

Thc-six-hy 

akhia. 

‘tu, saiiu kh:\ud-1)arga jiiara 


iagda-liai ’ 

, 

it-iras-snid, 

‘ (hon, ns-to stigox-Ukc dear 

seeming- 

art (i.e., secmesi to be).' 

Te 

satinluo 

ukliia, * tu 

inainD 

nun 

l)arga 

J3ut the-sevenih-by 

it-was-said, ‘ thou 

me-to 

salt 

like 

piara lagda-bai.’ 

Ts rajono 

harakh-kr* 

akhia, 

dear seeming-art' 

Then the-ltdjd-hy bccomc-angry-having 

it-was-said. 


‘ ehnu kise-langrc-lule-nal 

‘ this-one-to some-lame-maimed-with 
bhag khaugL’ T| 

fortune she-will-eat' Then 

Oh vicharl lahgrenS 
That poor^girl the-lame-man-to 
pai phiitH. Ik 

fallen uaed-to-mnder One 

(Ihar-ke ap mangan 

flaced-haoing herself to-heg 

dokhia. ki kale kl 

waS’Seen, that blctck crotos 

ho’ho iiikald3-aBdd-han. 

heeoming’becoming coming-out-are. 

bl rurhda paida chliappai'-vicli 
ioo roiling tumbling the-pond-mto 

irOlK 3t, VJkMt 1. 


biha-doo 
marry. 
Oh. ik 
she one 

khari-vich 
a-basket-in 
din 
day 

chali-gai; 


kharinS 

the-hasket-to 


DokhO phir kiku 
Sec then how 

laugrO-nul 
lame^nian-wiib 

pa-ko inaiigdi 

prit-hamng hogging 

ik-chhappar-te 
one-pond-on 

t5 laiigreno 


apna 

her-own 


biha-ditti. 

was-married, 

khadi 

eating 

kande-tO 

the-bank-on 

ki 

what 


went-away; then thc-lanie-man-by 

chhappar-vich bar-kc haggS 

the-pond-into entered-haeing white 

onildi risam-rlsi lang^a 

Then them-of in-imitation the-lame-man 

ja digga ; t6 oh 

-gone fell ; and he 

li A 
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nau-bar-nau li6-<?ia. 

freah-and’Well became. 

Oh audinQ 
then her ccming-for 


T5 iad Ohdi bahu 

And when his wife 

raji-baji hO-ke 

perfect-healthy hee&me-having 


mahg-tahg-ke ai, 
hegged-hming came^ 

khar-gia. 

he-stood. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

(The following folktale is current all ocer India. Another version of it will be 
found on p. B09, Vol. V, Pt. II of this Survey, It will be noticed how the opening 
agrees with that of the story of King Lear.) 

Once upon a time there was a king who had seven daughters. One day he asked 
them by whose good fortune they were enjoying life. Six of them said that they did so 
by his good fortune, but the seventh said that it was by her own good fortune. 

Then the king asked them like what did they love him. The six said they loved 
him like sugar, but the seventh said she loved him like salt. 

Then the king burst into a fury and ordered her to be married to some maimed 
cripple. ‘ Let us see, ’ said he, ‘ how she enjoys lif^by her own good fortune’. So they 
married her to a cripple, and as is the manner of people of that class, she put him in a 
basket, and carried him about asking for alms. 

One day she put the cripple down on the bank of a pond, and went off to beg by 
herself. While she was away, the cripple observed that black crows came and bathed 
in the tank and that when they came out their feathers were white. So he rolled and 
tumbled to the edge of the water and bathed as they had done. He immediately became 
clean and whole, and when his wife returned she found him standing there hale and 
hearty. , 
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[No. 19.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central GrouPi^ 

PANJABI. 

3ilALwAt Dialect. (State Patiala, Thana Goiundgadh.) 

I 

* *ti m ^ it/ 

|oi.*c ^ Ijy |o dXxJ> c^J ^2) ^ 

<=^ uy ui‘>^ 

^ uy ' A_ jW - JL 

;„.y ul*-^ “ ^ 1^ '-^y ^ y^ I'A.W’ iX^Xy^ Aq>A 

^ J<^^y ;j/^/ C.-t>XAO (,,_^J " A- lyy y 

czf^ uy vjl*^ j^J lJ^ / fs q'a ^ 

jUj ^ c-yy ■ *L jW ^ 1^)"^ 

A^AEj c^jS^ JU iy) - ^ 

v^y ^ 4^. lyy JLJ ^jliJ jli ^y ^^j ^ JjJL-^ 

* «^^Wv *=-‘^ u^: 
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[No. 19] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 


Central Group. 


MilwA! Bialbct. 


PAfJJABl. 

(State Patiala, Thana Gobindgadh.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Pokho, khabbe hatth-niil hatthi dab-chhaddi-hai, sajje hatth-vichli 
See, left hand-with plough-handle 


purani hai. 
ox-whip is. 

dhora-hai. 

placed-is. 

puh phat! 
dawn bursting 


Sohi rOkhdfi heth 

In-front a-tree-of beneath 

Utthe ik munda bai^a-hai. 

There a child seated-is. 

nal utha-hai. Hal aur 

with risen-is. Plough and 


pressed-is, 
huqqa aur 


khet-viclih phaucha-hai. 
the-field'in arriced-is. 


Hh 

Me 


adhfirS 
in-dark 

liyaudi-hai. 
bringing-is. 

pauda-hai. 
causing-to-fall-he-is. 

ho-k6 rOtl 

become-having bread 

j)alauda-hai. 
causing-to-drink-he-is. 

sag 16-jadi-hai. 

vegetables tahing-away-is. 

isl dhando-vichli Stthan 
ihis ocoupatioft-in sun-set 

karda'bai. Pin 

doing-he-is. The-day 

ghar auda-liai. 

coming-he-is. 

pauda>hai. 


right hand-in 

jalda taura 

hookah and water-of pot 

Hall bichara 

The-cultivator the-poor-man 

balding 16-ke, mSh 

oxen taken-having face 

dO-pahrS tiv? roti 
Mighest-point at-midday the-wife bread 

dhal-dfda-hai. BaldSnS kakh 

loosening-is. The-oxen-to cut-grass 

hatth rnuh dhO than da 

• > • 

hand mouth having-washed cool 


Sikhar 


j)ani 

water 


jotta 

plough 

Ap 

Mimself 

khada-hai, huqqa pfda-hai, baldSnS 

eating-he-is, hookah drinking-he-is, the-oxen-to 

Thora chir pai rahndfi-hai. TivT 

A-small time having-fallen remaining-he-is. The-wife 

Bhalila kamm hSda-hai. Ts bichara 

becoming-is. 

Nah?-ta 
Otherwise 

hal 


Then the-poor-fellow 
hOr kamm dhanda 


aur 


house 


Much work 

kar-dl'da-hai. 
mahing-he-is. 

chhipg 

on-being-hidden plough and 

Charhida bhar liySuda-hai 

Fodder-of load bringing-he-is. The-oxen before 

TivY dhar kaddi-hai. Roti pakau^-hai, 

The-wife milk drawing-is. Bread oooking-she-is. 

Phir 
Again 


other work 

baldinn Je-k6 
oxen taken-having 

Baida muh*r6 


causing-to-fall-he-is. The-wife milk drawing-is. Bread 

Rh chdo-n^ mundfi kuy^-Tichh baith'ke khSda'hai. 

Bie delight-with sons daughters-among sat-havmg eating-is. 
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is mauj-nal latti 

this comfort-toith legs 

phuUade bichhaung-utte 
fiowers’of bed-on 


nisal-ke s^da-hai, 

stretched-hming sleeping-he-is, 

bhi nah? thiaudi.' 

even not experiencing (^are). 


ki 

that 


badsbai^Q 

kings-to 


> I'or a Free Tranelation of the Foreffoing, aee p. 69ij. 
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BHATTIAnT. 

The Bhatis (or» as they are called in the Punjab, Bliattis) are a Musalman tribe of 
Rajpnt origin which is found widely distributed over the Punjab and North-’W'estern 
Bajputana. They are specially strong in North Bikaner, and in that portion of the 
Ferozepore District which is immediately adjoining. This part of the country is known 
as Bhattiana, and one of its chief towns is the famous stronghold of Bhatner. Owing 
to the leading part taken by the Bhattis in this part of the country in the beginning of 
the 19th century, the word Bhatti became applied to all the Musalmfi-n residents of this 
tract, and their name became almost synonymous with Bath or Pachhada,— the title 
given to the Pachhada Musalmans (a different tribe) of the Ghaggar Valley.^ 

Wa have seen that one of the names given to the dialect of PaKjabi spoken by the 
Pachhada Musalmans was Bath!, and, as jusf explained, the same name is given to the 
dialect of the Bhattis of Bikaner, while the dialect spoken by the Bhattis of Ferozepore 
is locally known as Bfithauri. The two Bathis are not the same dialect, for the Bathi 
of the Pachhada Musalmans is, as wc have seen, a mixture of POwadhi Pafijabl with 
‘Western Hindi, while the Bathi or Bathauri of the Bhaftis is Malwai Pafijabi mixed 
with the Bagri of North Bikaner. 

It will have been observed that this Bathi is a tribal language. In the south of the 
Fazilka Tahsil of Ferozepore all the inhabitants (whether Bhattis or not) speak a lan¬ 
guage locally known as ‘ Bagri.’ An examination, however, of the specimens of this 
form of speech which have been received from Ferozepore show's that it is not Bagii at 
all. It is exactly the same as the Bhatti Bathi, a mixture of Pafijabi and Bagri, with 
the latter predominating. 

The Bhattis of Ferozepore ajipear under various names (usually those of sub-clans), 
such as Wat^u, Joya, Bass!watts, or Bathaurs. The last name accounts for the title 
Bathauri given to their dialect in that district. It is spoken for a considerable distance 
up the right bank of the Sutlej, in the Fazilka and Mamdot Tahfds, and is the same as 
the Ba^ihi of Bikaner, and the ‘ Bagri ’ of Fazilka,—simply a corrupt Pafijahi much 
mixed with Bagri. Tlie proportions of the two forms of speech differ according to 
locality, hut over the whole of these three areas, the general characteristic of the 
language is the same, and, as some general name is required to include all the varieties 
of this mixed dialect, I call it Bliattiani, from its head-quarters,—-Bhattiana. Under its 
various names, BhattiS-ni is reported to be spoken by the following numbers of people:— 


Ilathi of Bikaner . . . . 22,000 

‘ Bagri ’ of Feroaepore (Fazilka). 56,000 

Ra^baurl of Foroeopore . . 88,000 


Total BHATTii^rt • 116,000 


In the year 1824, the Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
this dialect, which they called the ‘ Bhutuner (i.e, Bhatner) Language.’ 

As specimens of BhattiSul I give a complete version of the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son in the Ba^hi of Bikaner, and also extracts from it in the so-called anjd in - 
Bathauri of Ferozepore. Finally, for the sake of comparison, I give a ahnilar extiaoi.. 
from the Serampore Bhatn&rl version of 1824. 


^ Sw Sinft Settkawnt Ktport (1879-88), jwgt ftt. 
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RATHl OF BIKANER. 

• 

The version of the Parable here given well illustrates tlie foregoing remarks. The 
language is a mixture of Pafijabi and Bagri with here and there an idiom borrowed from 
the LahndS/ spoken to the west. Thus, take the very first line. Hik, one, is Lahndfi ; 
dfl, (plural masculine), of, is Panjabi; ha (plural masculine) is Bagri. So, elsewhere, 
Jam, I will go, is a Bagri future with a Panjabi termination ; bhdj-ge, having run, is 
Bagfi; khadi'hd, they were eating, is half Panjabi, half Bftgri; tmddd, your, is 
Panjabi ; thdrb, your, is Bagri. It is unnecessary to go into further detail. 


[ No. 30.] 

JNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JABI. 


Bhattiani (Rath!) Dialect. Bikaner State. 

RTO 51^ Ru fVar ^ I ^ i 

^ w ^ ^ ^ aifin T?T 

^ ^ «imT I '<iu ^ 591 jwa 

•fWI TW ^ ^ 9rRi iRtT 9TtT ft nfN ft Trai I ^ 

.ft ^ ^ ft9fT ft JtUT t 9ftT ^ »l'9 

tfw '9TT99r^ I ^ «Sf SfWT fttZ 

«rt ftt^ ^ ^-Tt 1 9itT fhi 59t ijTff 

^-TT I 9t^ tnr arm ^ 3 toi ft ftrait ffRi% 
nn^ 9^ ft «ft?: araf xro »n9r »n:^ 

^ I if ^^t*t fNt ^i9t 5ref ^ % 9 t*(t Rit 

xftft ^ W!rr% 3Tnr tjrt ^tin i araf 

RltT9% ft Rff if I fRpft Bn*t ^ RTT- 

«t I 7f^ ft 93% anR% ifNr% mt firar i rtr ft ^ 9X9^ 

firax XXTR xjtxTX I ^XtT RXR-ft 9R^ 9% RX^ RRXlt 

^ I HR 9Rf RHX^ «X^ % f%Rlit RXX»» sftft ^ 

irnxf RiRit HRx xitxxT ^ fxitr wf hr %u frxRRRxw rIt if i 
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PARjiBl. 


^ 5 ^ ^< 1 ^ 31 % 

■TO 3itt flff ^ 3itT 3n«rf ^ Wf *11^ I ^ 

5^ ^ ^ TT 3 TO gs arrar % 1 »rt tt g« ’pwt % 1 

ft 31 ^ ^R?II ^ w 

'3^ ^ #<i^ ^ I 3t^ ft ant^T ^?ti arntr 

7T^ ^ran^ ^3f3i<?'i ^ror 1 anitf ft^rn fff frtrrf 

3TT<tt ^ ^rrar f • * * 1 ^ arin im iftn 

arnrt % arr^ f«t^f ^ ^ffarr ^ftftr % w ft 

f»n ?»raT % I ati<t« ft?¥t I aiT ftat aTTW*TT ^rat 1 

« 

T¥ ^rfr ffat fli^n arrn anraar ^r 1 ' 3 W antR 
flTtT ft fft W w Ttf-f g^rft i armf ’ gam t il 

^ «r^ sr ftm 1 am ^ ^ f^tr $? 5 t ft at #tm f f amf 
fftaif SIRS ^ ^i-^ I mr arnj^ ir ^ faftadf w 
T?m am^ m fat fatr-fm ^ amr am w fNtr 

ftTTT I fii^ ar^ arafT gat ^ fstrt m atrar af ^-% 1 ft fw 

frr ft mt fat frr % I aian: ^rlt a^ft atrft ^ Ttf 1 aff to 
aftrt ^ g« ft amr-t ftsft am-Tt aw ararr-f 11 
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[ No. 20.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 


BhattHni (RathI) Dialect. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


BiKANEit State. 


Hok admide 

doy 

put ha. 

TJsde 

chhoto 

pat piuuu 

One man-of 

two 

sons were. 

Theni-of 

hy-the-younger 

soil father-U 

akha, ‘ he 

piu, 

inal-vicli 

jera 

mera hisa 

howe mai-uH 

it-was-said, ‘ 0 

father 

, property-in 

as-tnuch 

my share 

tuay-be me-to 

dehe.’ • Us-nu tad5 

mal ba 

t 

dita. Pher 

dahare nalit 


Sim-io theu property having-divided icas-given. Many days 
chliOtA put sab kuj katba karne duT 


not 

d(Xs 


give. 
hue 

became the-younger son all whatever together made-having a-far country 

jad^-raha; or uthc luchpapc-viche apna mal gama-dita. 

riotousuess-in his-oicn propei'ty was-squandered-away. 

bhaja-chuka tab 

had-wasted-completely then 


went-away ; and there 

Or wo sabo-kuj 

And he all-whatever 


us des-viche dadha 

that country-m a-great 

d6sdo rainSwaleda 


kal paya, or wo garil) lio-gayS.; or w6 us 

famine fell, and he poor became; and he that country-of an-inhahitant-oj 


nokar hu-gaya. 
servant became. 

Or 
And 


Or usDc tisnC 


khotr-yich surnii charawaijnS 
And hini-by him-as-for his-ovon Jield-into swine-to grazing-fw' 


apne 


ghaU. 

it-was-sent. 


apigA 

his-ovon 


chata-tha, 

wishing-was, 

Asta“ha. 

giving-toas. 


usne un chhilra-nal 

him-hy{sic) those husks’with 

jinSnS sur kh^6-l»a; 6r koi usnU 

which-to swine eating-were; and anyone hvm-to 

Jada usnS cheta aya or usaT akha 

Then him-to sense came and by-him it-xoas-said 

kitne mehenatiySnfi ph&dal tikiyt 


didh bhar^a 
belly to-Jill 

kuj nfthf 
anything not 

ke, * m&r& 


that, 
bo^di-thi, 


‘ my 


Or 

and 

iisnS 

him-ta 


age 


piMe 

father-of how-many labourera-io superfluous bread 

asa bhflkh-n4l mardiE-hS. Mai uthinfi piu nftl ja^ dr 

I hunger-with dying-am. I arisen-having father near will-go and 

akhsS, “ hS baba, main§ bShgstnS kand kiti, 6r tusadS 

I-will-say, *'0 father, me-hy heaven sin was-done, and you-of before 

guna kite; asS phir tiua^A pftt kahawa^a-ka layak naht h9; 
offence was-done; I again your son being-oalled-of worthy not am t 

apda mStoatij^Yioh hSkdi jagft maini! kar-l6.’* * Ta<l9 w& 
yont-awn Utbourersdn one-of in-plaee me-io make*'' Then ho 
rOL. iXt I* 


5 B 
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PAfiJiBt 


u^Iite 

on-m'ising 


ap-de 

his-'Own 

usnS 

him-to 


piude 

father^qf 

delihte 

on-eeeing 


pill 

hy-the-father 


pase giyft* Magar wo duj? ha, tada 

neaT went. But he far icaSi then 

taras kita, or bhaj-ge usnS 

compassion was-done, and run-having him-to 


galft-nal 

the-neck-on 

akha, 

ii-was-sald, 


lagate 
on-applying 
‘ h6 piii, 

‘ O father^ 


sarane guna kita; 
before offence was-done ; 

naht hn.* Mur usde 
not I-am' But his 


viRnu chuma. Putr usde bapnS 

him-to it-toas-kiesed. By ~tJi e-sou his father-to 

mairie behpstna kand kiti, or apdS 

me-by heacen-to sin was-done, and Your-Monour-of 

or phir thari; putr tera kuhawan layak 

and again to-you son ihy to-be-called worthy 

piti-nfi apde nokrSnn akha, ‘ putrnQ 
father-by his-mon serimnts-to it-was-said, ‘ the-son-to 


thigrc aohhe padhawo; ,6r usde hath-vioh mudadi, or perS juti 

a-robe good came-to-wear; and his hand-in a-ring^ and o?i-fedf shoes 

ghatawo ; or apa khatc maje kari; kyS-ke putr mSra 

put ; and we-all eating merriment may-make ; because-that the-son my 

muya lia, marts mur aya-hai; khart-gaya-ha, mur labhya hai.’ Tadi 

dead was, on-dying again eome-is ; lost-gone-wasy hut found is* Then 


wo maje karaj^ lags. 
they merriment to-do began. 


Usda bada putr khetrach ha. JadI wo amda-huya gharde kol 

Bis elder son field-in was. When he while-coming kouse-of near 

aya, tadS bajtS naohanda kharka suua. Apde nokri-vichli 

came, (hen in-musicking dancing-of noise was-heard. Mis-own servants-from-among 

hSk nbkarnfi apde k5l sadte akha ke, * * *i XJs 

one servant-to himself-of near in-calling it-was-said that, • • * By-him 

akha, ttera bhira aya-hai; apde piunS changa khS^ 

it-was-said, * ihy brother come-is; Tour-Bonour-of father-by good feeding 

% 

kita-hai; is-waste jo usufi bhala-chabga ladya-hai.’ Usne kAwai* 

done-is ; for-this-reason that him-to good-well obtained-is* Jlim-hy anger 

kltv *, us ghar-vich awap na chaya. Is-wastS usda 

was-made; by-him house-in coming not it-was-wished. For-ihis-reason his 

piu bahar ate usnS rnanawan laga. TJs piunfJ jawab 

father out in-coming him-to to-persuade began. By-him the-faiher-to reply 

dita ki, * vSkho, mai ito varS-tS tuliadl khidmat karda^hfi, 
ioas-given that, ‘ see, I so-many years-from your service dmng-mUt 
apdS hukamuO kadd adul na klta. jip 

Your-Eomur-of order-io ever disobedience not woe-done. Bfp^YowhMtmowr 

uiainS kadS hsk lola bin na dita kS mai apdS nil 

me-to ever one kid even not toas-given that I fny^‘OW» /Hewds sidih 

' . . • ■ " .... .^■ '■■■ - —. — - . ... . Ill-* 

* Wordt mining in origiml. 
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khufii karda-ha. Magar apds, c piitr, jd 

pleasure might-have-made. But YourSonmr-of this «<w», ujho 

nal ralte apda sab kuj bbafija-dgta, 

with in-living TourSonour-qf all anything squandering{-was), 


kanjriSdd 

harlots-of 

as-soon-as 


ftyi usde waste ap cbaega kbana klta.’ Piii 

hC’Ca/me him-of for by-Your-Honour good feast was-made* By-the-father 

usan akha, ‘ putr, tS nit merd nal raheda-bai; jo-kuj indra 
him-to it-was-said, * son^ thou always me-of near living-art; whatever mine 


wo sabo kuj tera 
that all anything thine 

kyS-ke tcra bhira 
because-that thy brother 

inur labh-gaja-hai.’ 
again found-is' 


Lai; magar dadlil kbusi karni tbik Lai ; 

is; but much rejoicing to-do proper is; 

muya-buwa, mur ji-aya-bai; kbiri-gaya-ha 
dead-was, again al ive-h as-become; lost-icas, 


you, u. PART I, 


5 B » 
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SO-CALLED BAG*?! OF FEROZEPORE. 

Fifty-six thousand people are reported to speak Bagrl in the Fazilka of the 

Punjab District of Ferozepore, along the Bikaner border. An examination of the 
specimens sent shows that this dialect has none of the typical Bagrl characteristics, such 
as the genitive in go and the like. It is bad Pafijabi, like the Bath! of Bikaner mixed 
with some Bagrl forms. No importance attaches to this mixed dialect, and it will 
suffice to give as an example of it a brief extract from a version of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son in transliteration only. The original was written in the Persian and also 
in the Gurmukhi character. 

[No. 21.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

BhattiInI (so-called Dialect. (District Ferozepore, TausIl Fazilka.) 

JEk manas-ra d6 beta ha. W5-mi5 chboro betO bap-ne 

A man-of two ions were. Them4n-from [the-) younger eon father-to 

kahiO, * 0 bap mal-ra hisa jika awe mi-ne de.* 

said, ‘ 0 father property-of share which comes {-to-me) me4o give.* 

Ja^ pachhe bi-ne mal-ra pit! bat-dlnl. ThOro 

Then afterwards them-to property-of shares was-divided. Afew {da^s) 

pachhe chhotakid beto saglO dhan-mal bhelO kar-ke 

after the-younger son the-whole property collected having-made 

dur des-nS ufh-gio. Bathe apno mal haramakarl-mai 

afar oountry-to having’‘a7'isen-went. There his-own property debauohery~in 

kho-dio. Jana saglo mal kho-dlno, b! dfes-re ek 

wasteasted. When whole property was-wasted, that oountry-to a 

bhagwan-k^ ja-lagio. Ba-ne apnS kh6t-mai sur 

wealthy-mamrin-of having-gone-he-was-joined. Bim-by his-oton felds-m swine 

oharaw bhajih. Bai-re jl dabkid ki ai chhutka-hfi kha-li8, 

to-graze he-wat-senU Bis desire arose that these huska-even 

jika stir khai-hai; ki bi-na also bhi ko-mile-nl. 

which swine eating^re; for him^to such even at-aUl*were'gioenrnot 
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RAJHAURT OF FEROZEPORE. 

The Bathauri of Ferozepore is even more of a mixture than the so-called Ba^. 
The foreign element is rather Bikiineri than true Bigri as is shown by the use of chhai^ 
to mean ‘ is A short extract from a version of the Parable in transliteration only will 
be quite sufficient. 

[ No. 22.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PANJABI. 

BhattianI (RathaurI) Dialect. (District Ferozepore, TaiisIl Fazilka.) 

Ikke guwa-re di beta sT. On-ma-le chhota beta bapene 

A mau'to two 9om were. Them^in-from younger son the-father^to 

kiho, ‘ male malhe jutna hissO mane awa-ohhai, u mane d66.’ 

saidt 'property in-from how-much share me-to coming’XSy that me-to give.’ 

I mal wand din6-chhai, Thoya dine-maf saro mal 

By-him property having-divided given-is. A-few days-in whole property 

kattho karte dur desne le-gio. Apno mal bhairi 

together in-making far country-to he-tooh-away. Bis-own property ill 

lachche-ma? utt§ gal-dinO. Jade gal-dln5, utt6 dSse 

behaviour-in there was-wasted. When it-was-wastedt there in-the-oouutry 
sahukarS dhorg nokar hO-gio-cbhi. Unng kahio, ‘ ja-k6 stlranne 

a-xdch-man neavt servant he-hecome-was. JSim-by it-tcas-said, ‘gone-having swine 
wahi-mahi chara-lia.’ Oh-ro ji kido unhS chbilarOne khatg 

field-in graze’ Eim-of heart was-made those-very husks in-eating 

apna dhid bhar-lai, jinhunS sfir khatg. DnS as bhi nabf 

his-own belly he-may-fillt which swine used-to-eat. Bim-to such even tmI 

milts. 

were-being-got. 
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BHATNERT. 

FinaUy I give (also in transliteration) a similar extract from the version of the 
Parable, as it appears in the Serampore translation of 1824. It will be seen that its 
general character is the same as that of the preceding specimens. 

c No. 23.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group- 

PHATTllNi (BnlTNfiEi) DiALBCT. 

(Sefampore Missionaries, 1824J ' 

Kai manakhde doy gabhavu hands,. Pli 6 r ba-may-ta chhotodg 

Ascertain man~to two sons were. Then them-in-from by-the-younger 

bhayjinu akhya, ‘ he bhayji, mayadi 36 ;^ti paddi, 

the-jather-to it-was-said, ‘O father, the-property^of what share falling{'i8), 

ba as€ do.’ Plior u bade kol inSyadl pStya kiti. 

that to-us give.’ Then hy-him them-of near the-propertyof shares were-made. 

Pher ghandr dan na hnya-ta chhOtodo gabharu apro saro bhelo 

Then many days not becoming from the-younger son his-own all together 

karar dur de 6 nu paro-gayo. Pher uthe zahg-ras-m? jir 
having-made a-far country-to toent-away. Then there debauchery-in having-lived 

apni mSya uday-dl. Tad udi sari khut-gayS-ta 

hia-own property waa-squandered. Then him-oj all{-property) wasted-being-gone-on 

u defi-inS ghand kardO kal padiyO. Pher u ghataw-mS padan 
that country-in a-very heavy famine fell. Then he want-in to fall 

lagyd. Pher u jayar u deMe kai basti-ballde nil 

began. Then )ie having-gone that country-of a-oertain villager-<f with 

mil-gayO. Ph&r n 6 uwar charawan liye app 6 kh 6 t-mi rinii 

tcas-joined. Then by-him swine feeding for his-own field-in him-to 

pathyO. PhSr 4uwar 36 khlwda-handa chhawda-t& ii 

it-w(ts-sent. Then the-swine what eating-were those husks-by by-him 
apjj ,6 p^t bharan chayo, Pher kai finQ na diyA, 
his-oton belly to-fill it-was-tvished. Then by-anyone him-to not they-were-given. 
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PAfJjABl MERGtNG INTO LAHNDS. 

The district of Lahore lies on both sides of the river Ravi. On the east side (in 
the Bari Boab between, the Ravi and the Sutlej) the dialect of Pafijiibi spoken is Majh!. 
On the west of the Ravi (in the Rechna Donb between the Ravi and the Chenab), the 
Lahore dialect of Pafijabi shows signs of the increasing influence of Lalmda, 

It has already been remarked that the old form of sjieech from which Lalmda is 
•derived must once have extended far to the east beyond its present territories. In 
the Eastern Panjab this language has been overlaid by a language belonging to 
the Central Group, and the resultant language is that now known as PaSjiihi. As we 
go westwards from the Gangetic Doah, relics of the original Lahnda basis become more 
and more evident. We have already mot some noteworthy instances in the Majln 
dialect which is admittedly the best and purist form of Paftjabl. When we cross the 
Ravi into the Rochna Doab, the Lahnda basis becomes much more in evidence, and the 
conventional boundary line between Lalmda and Pahjalii after crossing the district of 
Gujrat runs nearly north and south through this Boah, starting at about Ramnagar in 
Gujranwala on the Chenab, and running due south to the northern corner of the Mont¬ 
gomery district. Thence it continues its course due south (crossing the Ravi on its way) 
to the southern corner oF the latter district on the banks of the Sutlej. A jmrt of that 
portion of the Montgomery district which lies to the east of this conventional line is thus 
in the Bari Boab, but linguistically it belongs to the north-east of the Rochna Boab. 

The line described above is a purely conventional one adopted for this Survey. 
Everywhere in India we meet with instances of languages merging into each other, but 
nowhere in India do we find the merging so gradual as that which takes place 
between Lahnda and Pafijabi. The wave of the language of the Central Group, 
which at first overwhelmed the most eastern Lahnda, gradually lost its force as we 
go westwards, allowing the Lahnda basis to become more and more evident. The 
wave extended to the west of the line just described, liut by this time it was so 
shallow, and had lost so much power, that the language is no longer PnSjabi coloured 
by Lahnda but rather Lahnda coloured by Pafijabi, We may roughly put this line 
as indicating the boundary between these tyro conditions of affairs, but in the country 
near this line, on each side, the local patois is so indefinite that it may with equal 
correctness be classed with either language, and many authorities may claim that the 
language spoken immediately to the west of it in Gujranwala and Montgomery is 
Pafijabi and not Lahnda. Such a claim I do not oppose. The circumstances of the 
•case make opposition out of the question. On the other hand, the lino I have drawn 
is a convenient one, and roughly shows the western boundary of Pafijabi. 

To the east of this line we have, first, the north-eastern half of the district of 
-Gujiat; then, in the Rechna Boab, the district of Sialkot, haK the district of Gujran¬ 
wala, the trans-Ravi portion of Lahore, and a small portion of Montgomery. Crossing 
•the Ravi into the Bari Boab we have, to the east of the line, the eastern half of the 
Montgomery district, roughly corresponding to the Tah^la of Bipalpur and Pak 
Pattan. Over the whole of this tract, the language is the same,— Pafijabi with a strong 
infofflon of Lalmda. I give three specimens,—one from West Lahore, another from 
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Sialkot, in the north of the tract, and another from Pak Pattan of Montgomery, in 
the extreme south. 

When the boundary line touches the Sutlej at the southern corner of Montgomery, 
it follows that river for a few miles and then crosses Bahawalpur, so as to include the 
north*eastern comer of that state. Here the language is the same as that of Pak Pattan 
and no specimen of it is necessary. This concludes the review of Pafijabi merging 
into Lahnda. 

We may estimate the number of speakers of this mixed dialect as in the table 
given below. The figures for Gujranwala include about 155,000 speakers of Pafljabl 
from other pairts of the province who have settled in the Chenab Oanal Colony, most 
of them probably speak Majhl. As given the figures have been revised by the local 
officials since the Rough Lists of Languages spoken in the Panjab were published. So 


also the Bahawalpur figures are revised ones— 

Nortb-IDast Onjrat . . 457,200 

Sialkot. 1,010,000 

East GTijranTrala ........... 605,000 

Traus-BaTi, Lahore ........... 17,398 

East Montgomery ........... 292,42l> 

North Bahawalpur . . . ... .. 150,000 


Total . 2,4.32,024 


The Lahore figures in the above seem to be too small, but I have no means of 
checking them, and the loss is probably balanced by the number of Chenab Canal 
colonists who speak Majhl. 

Aothobiths,— 

GbahaHE Bailet, Rbt. T.,—Panj3bi Orammar, A brief Orammar of Panjubl at epoken in the 
WaairSbad (».e. North Gnjranwala) District. Lahore, 1904. 

OvMUiNQB, Bet. T. F., akd Grahams Bailet, Bet. T.,—Panjabi Manual and Grammar : a Guide 
to the OoUoquial Panjabi of the Northern Panjab. Calotttta, 1912. (TTnder the name 
‘Northern Punjab’ are inolnded the Districls of Sialkot, Gnjranwala, Lahore, Gnjrat, and 
Firozpur, with parts of the adjoining Distrints.) 
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PANJABI OF WEST LAHORE. 


Directly we cross ihe Eavi into the western portion of Lahore district we find that 
the Lahnda basis of Pafijsbi makes itself much more strongly felt. There are alsa 
a few local peculiarities. As a specimen of the dialect of this part of the Lahore district 
I give a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, which offers several instructive 
forms. 

In pronunciation we may notice the total absence of the cerebral as is also the 
case in the Pahjabi of the Majha. The cerebral »t is veiy capriciously used. Thus, we 
have gdwan and nachchan in the same sentence. The vowel scale in some words is irre¬ 
gular. The root rah, remain, is sometimes spelt rah, sometimes rih, and sometimes raih. 
Compare the reh of the Lahnda of Shahpur. 

In the declension of nouns wo may note that the postposition of the agent case is ne, 
not nai, which is very often omitted (as in Lahnda). Ne is also occasionally used instead 
of as the sign of the dative. Tims, naukar-ne dkhid, lie said to the servant. 

In the pronouns, we have used for the agent case siugular, as nell as for the 
nominative. Thus, tu nidz ditti, thou gavest a feast. Asa and tma are often used for 
the nominative, to mean ‘ we ’ and ‘ you,’ respectively. The iisual word for ‘ he ’ is the 
Lahnda 5, with an oblique singular «« or tin. In tdhe for thde, of this one, W(‘ have a 
transposition of the aspirate. ‘ Own ’ is apnS, TLOtfipidj. Tlic relative pronoun isjerd {cf. 
Lahnda jehfd). ‘ What ? ’ is 

The verb substantive regularly takes the Lahnda forms; thus, we have hin, tliey are ; 
dhd or A^, he was. Sometimes wo find used I o mean ‘hois' or ‘they are.” In the 
finite verb we have both the Lahnda form of the future, as in uthisd-(gd), I will arise, 
and the PaJljabi one, as in rahagd, I will remain. 

Now and then we find instances of pronominal sutlixes attached to verbs, exactly 
as in Lahnda. Thus, dittoi, given by thee. The Lahnda i)reseiit participle is also com¬ 
mon. Thus, karSdd for karddi doing. 

We also find instances of the Lahnda negative verb substantive, as in naha, he was 

not. 


There are also a number of Lahnda expressions. Such are the use of the root 
ohd, raise, prefixed to a verb in order to intensify its meaning. Thus, chd-kita, was 
done; eh&'Jdn, consider. So also we may quote (among others occurring in the speci¬ 
men) as typical Lahndil expressions hikk, one; thigfd, a garment; kdvir, angry; hatthd, 
on the contrary. 

Mr. Newton, on page 38 of his Panjdbi Grammar, states that, in the Lahore 
district, the word ne is often used redundantly. Thus, ih hi dkh dittd-sd ne, this too he 
said. I have not met anv examples of this in the specimens. It is a question whether 
in such cases, re is not, like jV, a pronominal suffix. Lahnda has ne for the second and 
Ihiod persons plural, and it is quite possible that, in Lahore, it may also be used for the 
Bingalar. In Slashmizl, which is closely related to Lahnda, an is used for the singular 
of jifl pitonoun of the third person. __ ___ 

' Sm tli« renwrlm on p. 6S8. 
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iNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

Dialect op North-East op Hkchna Doab. (District Lahore, Tahstl Sharakptjr.) 

Wa ^ f5^ wftwT fti© H 

ftfei fy-0di ?j § ts ^ I fts PesT I gigg 
Pe^k WHT zraT Tpgi ><155 >fZ5a S 

^ ^ gg^ 3 5 ht M 15 f^ftewiftTR ts gi w® 

BT tewfT ^3 §H yBoi@ oHB ^ fginr I ^3 Sg vi^ 

I ^"3 § flaw fg ^Bag ftfa gigg^ s® Sag grg ftw 1 

^^*25 gro TAifevMi 1 f^g gg 

gpg € gl Pgg giifi ^ag sg i gg f3$ ggg fn wfW 
>1§ ftitg Sag a^ ftis § ga 5 >;<i ^ fgs 3 ^ 

ft I ig «® Pw Mg^T %p I tf^igi^ § fyf ^B gigi ggigi^ § 

fM§ g^T^sT gi3ig ^ ofei § Sgi 3) otei ff fsn bih 

fliai' S«) fawn fi ia' ug if i Ji’S ^ wjsi gi 

tPsi f3 ^ ©tew 3 vjws ft(§ faw I >jftf € aa aa >m' 3> ©ai 

fVj© ©n§ ftsw ggH wntew § aai teiw § ©a^ ais 
te3 a' ftw 3 few I ©a^ wtew fe© II" yaiai aia^ ^ 
5f3' ?) ia’ Bt ofl3'll t aa §a' y^ tlgn a# i ^ fe©S wrS 
wfWw ^©1 fegii 5re ^ w§ 3 ©aij^ ui i© ^ 1©3 

i?e©l vj§ t tiat f©© ^ M?»f I w© V aal© i aTif © >ia» 
yai xa teiw 3> tJ teiw t § teiw wgi § fWw i 3 © 
ya ©aa s$^ ii 

3 ©^ ©w Qasihxi teiw Win i fen © wtew 3 
via© a3 wtew ©na waa 3 ©tea ntew i ©n fdte ©aa© wtew 
3 Mtew 3 ofla 3 1 ©h 3 ©a$ wfv^w 331 tea> wtew 3 §3 fef© 
tewB ten avi3 3 ©gi tea> 33 itea afe wtew 31 f a*<te 
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§ wea I Per R»?ia ftjss w§ 

ftfe3 aTS 1 ?H •:§>< ttl' ^ Sll^ 

fegr 71^ wftmn oGP fi' .25t5i“ ftffew § jSh» ^ 5^ f^'S^ 
>»wftw 5a^lw»25n5 ft- ^ srg'^ I §aT € turfew t) 1^ r^ 
><!» §gT Sr^ § 5 |■■@ ?»H3 ^ fevjTO I fHs fs# 

wftw 4 5J5 y* I Rg» K® tl R^ §gT ^ fl 1 WR^^ 

ftj^ 3rs 25 tPB 9 v>n^ R w^ll 3 tl"^ feR ^^R# tto 33» 
HR wn ^ ^ tP^ ^ t f >4# •§ sTa fU>H’ 

{III 


fCNU IT. I« 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY- 
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Central Groups 


PA^'JABI. 

Dialect of Noeth-East op Rechna Doab. (District Lahore, TAysiL Shae^efdb.) 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Hikk admi-dfi d6 

putr 

ahg. 

Unhi 

vichchS 

piunS 

One tnan-of two 

sons 

were. 

Them from-a/mong 

the-father-to 

nikk3 nkbia, 

‘piu, 


mcra hissa 

rizk-vichch hai, 6 

'by-the-younger it-was-said, 

‘father, 

that 

my share 

wealth-in 

is, that 

wajjid-dg.’ 

Dsne 


apna 

mftl 

duhinS 

having-dioided-give.' 

Him-by 


his-own 

property 

both-to 

wand-dittfi. 

B&hle 

din 

ajs iiahf 

hoe 

uikkeng 

having-divided-was-given. 

Many 

days 

yet not 

became 

the-younger-by 


Sara mSbl ikattha clia-kita, kisi dur mulk 

the-whole property together was-made, a-certain distant country 

l6-k6 vldka ralia, te utJia bhaire kamma-vichoh 

taken-kacing {a8-)a-8ojourner remained, and there bad doings-in 

mal viiifSMa. Jis vole habbho usne la-lia, 

property was'wasted. {At-) what at-time tke-whole property him-by was-spentt 

T^’att us nmlkde riclich baiRi kal pai-gia. Watt usnS l6r, 

then that oountry-of in great famine fell. Then him-to need, 

pawau laggi. Watt u gia, us luulkdS hikk s|iahard6 admidfe 

to-fall began. Then he went, that count)'y-of one city-of man-of 

nftl iiaukar rah-pia, Dsno usnu surlnS charawan wastfi 

with sei'oani he-remained* Him-by him-to swine-to the-feeding for 

pailii-vichch ghallia. Jere clihillar sur khade-^e, 0 Ti 

the-fields-in it-was-sent. What husks the-swine eating-were, he also 

dhiddli razi h6-kar bhar-laida. Jod fiunS surt ai, us 
belly happy become-having used-to-fill. When him-to senses came, by-him 

akhia, ‘m&re piud6 naukar kal bin, 0 rajj-ke kha 

tt-was-said, ‘my father-of servants many are, they satiated-being eating 


bhi 

laide-hin, 

to wadliia 

bhi 

rahuda-hai. 

Mai 

bhukkh Tial 

also 

taking-are, 

and surplus 

also 

remaining-is. 

I 

hmger with 

pia, 

mami’hi. 

Mai iithisaga 

te 

waddh piu 

kol 

wlda-^rahSga; 


fallen dying-ant. I rise-will and then the-father near I-wiU-goforth * 

tg uuntl ukhlga^ “ piu, niaT ICbud^ guaah bhi kitir 
and him-to I-will-say, “father, hy-we Qod-of sin also wo»-dotut - md 
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tftrlL bhi Iclta; mai is gal jogd nah! raib*gia jo tera 

^f-thee also was-dotte; I this thiftg noorthy not remained that thy 

putr mai sadlwS; mainS vl apna bikk uaukar cha-jan.”’ 

son I may-he-called; me~to also thine^own one set^ant consider'** 

Watt 0 uthia te apne piu walo gift. Aja 0 dber 

Then he rose and his-own father towards went. Yet he a-greoit 

dur ahA, unde piu usnS vekh-lia, unnS tars aia, t6 

distanoe was, his by-father him-to it-was-seen, hitn-to pity came, and 

bhajj wag-gia unnH gal-rich la-lia, to obhum 

having-run he-went and hini-to heck-with it-was-applied, athd kiss 

lia. l*utr unnS akhia, ‘ piu, mai Khudada gunah 

was-taken. 3y-the-8on him-to it-toas-said, ’’father, hy-me God-of sin 

bhi kita-hai, tcra bhi kita-hai, te bun terii j)utr satliwE joga 

also done-is, of-thee too done-is, and now thy son to-be-called worthy 

nahl’ Watt piune apne naukrSnS akhia, ‘chaiigA 

I-am-noV Then the-father-hy his-own sermnts-to it-was-said, * good 

thigre kad4h le-ao, to unnQ pa-deo; ?dhd hatth-vichch 

clothes having-taken-out bring, and him-to put-on; his hand-in 


mundri 

ghatto, te 

pairl-vichch 

jutti 

pawaO 

no. 

kha*lai6. 

te 

ring 

put, and 

feet-in 

shoes 

put-on; come, 

we-may-eat. 

and 

razi 

hole; 

e mera 

putr 

mar-gia-lm, 

jfda 

ho-gia-hai, 

te 

happy 

let-us-become; 

this my 

son dead-gone-was, 

alive 

hecome-is, 

and 

khari 

gia aha, te 

labbh-pia.’ 

Te 

o khush 

howan lagge. 


lost 

gone was, and 

found-is* 

Then 

they happy 

to-become began. 



To unda wadda putr pdhlia-vichch giya-alia. Jis vele 

And him-of the-elder son the-fields-in gone-was. At-iohich at-time 

6 aiA, t§ gharde ndre aia, usne gftwan t6 uachcha^ 
he came, and the-house-qf near came, him-by singing and dancing 

8 U 9 iA. Us hikk naukarne akhia te puchhiu, ‘e 

toas-heard. By-him one servant-to it-was-said and it-was-asked, 'this 

kih hai?’ Usne unnu Akhia, 'terfi idiira aia-hai, tdrfi 

what is ? ’ Him-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ (hy brother come-is, thy 


piune niaz 

is-waste 

ditti-hai, 

tera bhira 

kbair-mdhr nal 

aia-hai.' 

father-by feast 

this-reason-for gwen-is. 

thy brother 

scfety with 

come-is* 

0 kavir 

hoia, te 

andar nai^ 

• /V - 

iSda. 

Is-waste 

unda 

He angry became, and 

within not 

{was-) going. 

This-reason-for his 

piu bahar 

nikal-aia, 

atd undi 

minuat 

kiti. 

Us 

father outside 

wt-came, 

and him-of 

remonstrance 

was-made. 

By-him 

piunS 

akhia, ‘ 

dekh, mai ba^ warhd 

teri khidmat 

karlda 


$he-father-to it-was-said, ^see, 1 many years thy 


doing 


service 



m 


FAflJlBl. 


riba-hi; 

terd 


akbii kacS 

maT 

nab! 

sittia, 

te 

rmamed’was 

; thy 

what-waS‘saM evei' 

by-me 

not was-thrown'downt and 

bikk m 

Vi 

oS 

dittol, 

apuiSl 

beliS-nal 

mai 

kbusbi 

one kicl 

even 

not 

was-gweii'by-thee. 

my-own 

friends-with 

I 

happiness 

karida. 


Jivi 

tfira e. putr 

aia-bai, 

jk 

Sara 

inSl 


might-ha/ve-made- When thy this son covne-u, by-whmn the-whole property 

tgrS kafljril-tS gawSiS-hai, und§ wSst^ haithS tO niSz 

thy harloU-with tcaated-is, him-of for-ihe-sake on-the-contrary hy~thee a-fea»t 

ditti.’ Usnft unnfi 5khiS, bar v&le merg kol 

wm-gwen' Sim-by him-to it-was-said, ‘ thou at-every time me near 

hi; j6r» m«ri mil hai, sarS terft-hi hai; asann hikk 

art; whatever my property is, the-whole thine-also is; ua-to one 

gal ISik ab!, j3 khughi karide te khu|b 

thing proper was, that happiness we^should-kave-done and happy 

hSdd; is wiste ki bliiri t^ra mar gia Sh£, aur watt 

ihould-hane^been; this for that brother thy dead gone was, and again 

jtwdl bo'gift-hai; o kha^ gia-SkS, labbli-pia-hal.’ 

alwe become-is; he lost gone-toas, and f(mnd-‘heen*%s' 
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PANJABI OF SIALKOT, EAST GUJRANWALA, AND NORTH-EAST 

GUJRAT. 

The conventional boundary line between Lahnda and Pafijabi starts at the north 
-end of the Pabbi range in Ghijrat, and, entering Gujranwala at Ramnagar, divides 
that district into two nearly equal parts. The tract to the east of this line embraces the 
whole of Sialkot, the eastern half of Gujranwala, and the north-east of Gujrat. On 
the east it has the Majhi Pafijabi of Gurdaspur, on its south, the mixed dialect of 
West Lahore just described. 

The dialect of this tract has been fully described by Mr. Grahaine Bailey and Mr. 
Oummings, in the works referred to on p. 741). It closely resembles that of West 
Lahore, and as a specimen I give a short folktale from Sialkot, written in the Per^an 
•character, with transliteration and translation. 

We may note the following peculiarities in the specimen, nearly all of which are 
due to the influence of Lahnda. There is a strong tendency to drop the letter h after 
an accented syllable,’ and even elsewhere. Thus, rd’d, for rdAd, they remained; e or 
he, is, and so on. We see the origin of the standard Pafijabi present participle in na 
instead of da in the word dMdd or dennd, giving. All over Indo-Aryan India, a d pre¬ 
ceded by a nasal may optionally be pronounced as «. 

In the declension of nouns, the postposition of the genitive is treated as in Lahnda, 
so that we have dia or ded instead of de agreeing with a masculine noun in the plural. 

The pronouns present some irregularities. ‘ Our ’ is saddd, aeadda or aadddd (Mr. 
Bailey gives aarfrfa). ‘Your’ is tuedddd or tohdddd {Mi. Bailey gives tuhdddd). The 
oblique form singular of the pronoun of the third person is da (as the oblique form 
singular of ih, this, is ea), and its oblique plural is onS or dhna. Jerd or jehra is 
‘ who,* with jia, or the Malwai form jit, for its oblique singular. 

The following forms of the verb substantive occur,— S, or ka, 1 am, we are; i, thou 
art; e, or he, he, she, it is ; ad^, or haiad^, they were. 

Por further particulars, the student is referred to the very full details given in the 
Grammars already referred ,to. 


‘ the remaiki «n p. GiS. 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

- PARJlBl. 

Dialect op Nohth-East op Kbohna Doab. 


Central Group. 

(District, Sialkot.} 


- 1(3^5^ Uy**^ ftlwOL - 

w m <A> 

jj jjLj j5L» - - c_j ftlijL 

/ 

m m 

sLwOlj ji^ ^J4^ (>* 


~ ^ - c—I Sr^^ 

c-oJuj U^ ;^Uiilj - c^oi^ooj b^J ^ ^U 

Ci^Lj ~ <3 j sLwOb - bjuO L.5^L«/ ^1.^1 - 

^ J>^! 

c-^ <=—^ ^ &LioU 

jj atwjb - j(>)i«»j &r ^ &r 

p 

*=-3^ ^b 


. c-l SeO *^y 
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<1 

Jj l->"j) ‘^—&t<ej^ - |^L» c_0 

jUoL 0^ . Uj 4;j Jw 

w tt) w 

•» ^ 

• Uj jbolj ^ fu)„ w - c_( Ju/ ^_^iL.j 


f«b IX, f IXT L 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

PA^^JABL 

Dialect op Nosth-East op JIechna Doab. (District Sialzot.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Sadda wadda Mahr Milha hoia-e. Osne akhia ki, ‘ mera 

Onr ancestor Mahr Mitha was. JSim-by it-was-said that, ^my 

nl jalian-vich mashbur rae.’ Bad^ali AkbarnS osdg 

mme the-icm'ld-in fai7ion% may-remain' The-Emperor Akhar-hy him-oj 

pasS larkida sdk mangia. Os aggo akhia, 

from-near the-daughter-of betrothal uoas-asked. By-him in-reply it-was-said, 

‘tS Badshah inaT zamindar a. Saddii tasadda bar 

* thou Emperor art ; I landowner am. Our your equality-of-status 

nah? michda.’ Os akhifi, ‘tainu es gal-vich ki 6? Mera 

not arises.' By-hvm it-was-said, * thee-to this matter-in what is? My 


dil aia-e.’ Jis 

waqt 

osne 

sak 

deua 

cha-kita, 

ta 

heart emne-is? At-what 

time 

h hn-by 

betrothal 

to-gice 

it-was-agreed, 

then 

usn6 akhia, ‘ 

mere 

ghar 

a’dhukk.’ 

Oni 

tad 

him-by it-was-said, ‘ 

to-my 

house 

come-with -procession? 

By-them 

then 

mcl-mandal akattlia 


kita. 

Os 

akhia, 

‘bud^ah 


relations-friei^ds together it-was-made. By-him it-was-said, ^ the-Emperor 

inerl larkida sak inangda-e. Tobaddi ki sulah he?* Kise 

my daughter-of betrothal asking-is. Your what advice is?' By-some 

akhia, |l denn6-hi,’ te kise akhia ‘ nah¥ de-dide.’ 

it-was-said, *gicing-we-are,' and by-some it-was-said ‘ not giving {-we-are).’ 

Bahutiane kahia ki, ‘ dide-ha.’ OnS sak de-ditta. 

Most-by it-icas-said that, ‘ giving-we-are.' By-them betj'othal was-given. 

Bsdghah a-dhukka. Mahr Mitb5n6 sare bhira bulaS, 

The-Emperor oame-in-procession. Mahr Milha-by all brothers were-aummoned, 

rb^i khawan wasl^e aur janjdi khidmat was^. 

bread causing-to-eat for and the-bridegroom's-party-of service for. 

Kuj Jat Bftdshah-wal ga&. Jit waqt woh dd rat? Mahr 

S(mte Jatta The-Emperor-with went. At-what time they two mghts Mahr 

MithSde ghar ra6, • 6tli6 kisfe akhia M, *kuj 

Mifha-(f (»»’) house remained, there hy-someone it-was-said that, * something 

deig, ki asidda nl ra&.’ Badglidh wal j&fb Idle 

let-be-given, that us-of the-name may-remain? The-Emperor with whtU peapie 



rbchka doab. 
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aS-san, on^ nal vi Mirasi ^idmat waste gae-sai^; hor jer6 

come-icere, them tdfh also Miraiii Bervice for gone-icere ; and what 

lOlc Malir Mitlie ^ wal mel ae-saii, ona nal vl 

people Mahr Mitha with (a8-)brotherhood come-were, them with also 

Mir^sl ae-san. Hun vSle koth&rte bahi-kS kbinrat karan 

Mirdsts con^e-were. Now ai-what at-time the-roof-on sat-hacing alms to-do 

lagge, rupaio sikka Akbar Bad^ahde saij; Mahr Mitho 

they-began, the-rupees coinage Akbar the-Nmperor-of were; by-Mahr Mitha 

ona lokadel MirasmnS jehrS os wal mSl afi-san, ik-ik 

those people-of Mirdsle-to whotn him loith {a>s-)broth€rhood com-e-were, one-one 

rupaia ditta; hor jehre Jat BadshahdC nal 

rupee was-givcn; and what Jatts the-JEknperor-qf with 

janji aS-san, un^ea MirasiauS atth-atth 

{aS‘)member8-of-the-bridegroom'8-party come-were, tkem-of Mirdsis-to eight-eight 
ane ditte ki, ‘ona asaddi ghattdl kiti-6.’ Muy 

annas were-given becanse, ‘ by-them onr disgrace made-is.^ Thett 


viwali-ke Bad^jahnS 

marriage-having-made the-Emperor-to 


dola 

the-litfer 


ditta* 

was-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Oiu‘ ancestor was Mahr Mitha He was desirous of leaving his name famous in the 
world. The Emperor kbar asked him for his daughter in marriage. He replied tliat, 
as he was only a modest landholder while Akbar was Emp(;ror, the mnhrh would l)o an 
unequal one. But the Emperor insisted, and pressed Mahr Mitha not to consider this 
point, so that the latter agreed to the bcti’othal of his daughter, and aske‘d the Emperor 
to come to liis house with the marriage procession. The Mahr’s peo])le th<!Ti called to¬ 
gether his relatives and friends. He told them that the Emperc^r requoshnl his daugliter 
in marriage, and asked'their opinion. Some were in favour of the proy) 08 al and others 
were not, but the majority agr(‘ed to it, and so the betrothal took ])lace. The Emperor 
came with his marriage ])rocession and Malir Mitha called in all tlie brethren of his caste 
to feed and serve the bridegroom’s i>arty. 

Some Jatts accompanied the Emperor, and after the hridogrewm’s party had stayed 
in Mahr Mitha’s house for two nights, one of the brethren of the latter suggested that 
alms should be distributed in order to make his name famous. 

The peojile who had come with the Emperor were accompanied by Mii'asis* for 
service, and so were the brethren who had come at Malir Mitlia’s call. They began to 
distribute alms from the roof of the house. The rupees were of the Emperor Akbar’s 
coinage. Mahr Mitha gave one rupee to each of the Mir^ls who had accompanied his 
brethren, but gave only eight annas each to the Mirasis who had come with the Jatte 
of the Emperor’s party, for be thought that those Jatts had disgraced him by their 
presence. 

^ Mjr&slt Are a kiii4 of beggar-bard, who attend ireddinga for « bat the7 can pick up. 

VOI* U, PAAT I. 
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T3ien, the marriage having been solemnised, the bridegroom’s litter for ceremonial 
departure was given to the Emperor. 

FAilJABi 0? EAST MONISOMEBY. 

As one more example of Panjabi merging into Lahnda, 1 give a short extract from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son which comes from the Pak Pattan Tahsil of 
the Montgomery district. I give it only in the Eoman character, with an interlinear 
translation, ^o special remarks are required. The language is the same as that of West 
Lahore and of Sialkot. 


Central GrouF. 


[ No. 26,] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. 

paSjabi. 

(Disteict Montgomery, TagaiL Pak Pattan.) 


Dialect op 

East-oentee op Bari Doab. 


Hikk adm7de do puttar ahe. 

One mavb'of two som were. 

puttar peSnS akhia, ‘ peo, 

son the-father-to U^was-said, father, 

jehya mainS 5^da-hai mainS deh.’ 

whefecer me-to arrimng’k me-to give.' 

rijak unhanH wand 

and the-property them-to having-divided 

puttar sara kujh 

son all everything 

chala-gia. Utthe 

went-away. There 


TJnhadfe vichchS laudhe 
Them-of front-in by-the-younger 

mal te rijakda hissa 

cattle and property-of . share 

Tada peo j mal 

Then hy-the-father the-cattle 


pichchhS laudhg 
after ihe-younger 

durfide dfis 
distant country 


ditU. Thoye 

wm-given. A-fevo 

hikattha kar-ke 

together made-having 

apda mal rijak 

his-own cattle property 


diha-tS 

days-from 

hikk 

{in-)one 

bhaire 

evil 

kujh 


kamml-vich luta-ditta. Jis vel6 paRe 

deeds-in was-cast-away. At-what time in-the-corner-ofhis-garment anything 

nS riha, us des-vich wadda kal pai-gia. Dh tikki.tS 

not remained, then that country-in a-great famine fell. Ee bread-from 

vl ^jat ho-gia; te us dSs-vich hikk waddg admfde kol gia, 

even helpless beoame; then that country-in one great man-of near he-went. 

surS chariwandS, chhfeya 

sunne feeding-of herdsman 

* jehris ghsit but 

‘ whieh things the*sunne 

j6 usnS kdl 


then 

wadd6 adm! usnS apdi wahlS-vich 
By-that great man him-as-jor his-oton fields-in 

bana-ditta. Us-da dil eh iJthda-ha, 

it-was-made. Eim-of mind this saying-was, 

khgde-hain, unhide na| apda dhidh bhari,’ 

aatmg-are, thetiH,/ with Mly I-may-fin: at kiin-to <m.oae' not 

d?di-»h. 
giving-toas. 
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POGRA or POqrT. 

I give two specimens of the Dogra dialect of Pafijibi. Both come from the state of 
Jammu. For an account of the dialect see pp. 637 fP., ante. 

The Dogra of Gurdaspur and Sialkot in no way differs from that hero exemplified, 
except that in both districts there is, as might be expected, a tendency to em})loy here 
and there standard Panjabi forms. 

The first Jammu specimen is a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
second is a short folksong. I give each specimen first in Ohamba Takri type, and then 
in the ordinary Dogra hand-writing, with a line for line transliteration and translation. 

I No. I.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Gsoua 

PASJABI. 

P6Gni. Dialect. (State Jammit.) 

Specimen I. 

I 

CHAMBA TAKRI CHARACTER. 

(;w j} 5 1 djj f'D f'***?' ''^1 'i 

wjjili/ y, fjTf fnwl uviT 3 fl fVjw) JJfi ' 3' 
v'^ dwi *iil (iJ31 Jo! Si faiS M P'w? T!«ifw> (V«> 

wfl yi Jiiii/ui m 6s m'i nfj gawa wj (iit i 
W3 )i3j Tin a«r m] Gn ijbS (^d kt u6 wJ 

m 'zM=5 5^ I w 6n ijpj'Sij Gw w 3t(? 

I Sk? GrflP oj tjj jrfji Gtoj) riJsS) ^ 

>, Ok (Vrwi w^ ii.s m (ikS* i 6r(| vT 

fiiaj di 5u jfl (Vu fa «jJ fV« nw W) 

js*) u m |*t ni i fi GSl? fffus ww <> ^ 

6if) z^>' > 3 Vipf) *7 u/jj 3i Gw 

' jTji S fd>l Iff}' ^ I (bW] w«a nj? (iiir Gw f>ii5 
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/ 

I i 62!)2 Z9US kk lilt 2 l|^ I j 2»; z( h 

(Ij6(z^ I Grai mt zfikif vfl aiija 67i| nn m 
T^l mi ^ns^i ubS^ 6 Tf{ ^fuW 3 J 4i'u))| )i ^irrfs^ 

|T^' uiu ^3' Z7I3 y>l Mt 'iJf )i pu') }jfi ^3) I 

ma m) ni^ j< 10 $ to) tiipw m»'] m 67 )) 

nz!^ I Si ^Toj oat vll ui* ^9t 1 wi ZfTf u'A 3 
ij)fl yj/ft fw 5 fii 3«i ma Mik( i!{ i 3U^*f 

jj’i fyjfwzi^ I ^ wj MTf) ma wnii 

w! <3wa/ ki y3» SsJ ftn rf 1 ^ 1*^3 w« 2 ^ 65 ? af^ f 

’kjj’iji] itSw 5’!) I i (iw tiPjjj ! h 20 wo 1 

GifT 6 tI1 lifkBi x S' aa' S li < 1 ^ x/n w1i| 6n 
wi) S #3 )'3i'] ^6 fMs) I Grn ao wfiz?^ 1 ^o7 dfoT? 

Ji ttU) 3 ^ I I 6itiJ > 1 ^^ tioi zfO (arf) m^(sii 1 Qrn kk wl 
G3) fw (^t( Cik M U\ t>3Py WiVj 273 w£ S J»fi 

Vj» >4 56271 ^ 30 wf 6w wjIjJ %il fnw) ^oT fjjs' S 
zfS wf a?#) n^i Z7l jiU §»' 20 yaj S' >#0 

Mh^u 6 ifi faj/ final irts kil rfn W] 3 l 1 671 f Srff li fa^ 
3 ys J naj' ft? wje 0 I, S fW> m' 3 no la' 0 * 1 fai*) 
yTfj m'^t) $ yyf) waej) ii>i )4 ^ wl f S' 20 aa' nOai cf 

Tio k) 0 S 7 S I Z7S Maf) (ira^ai $ ffo fnH] Jn 
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[ No. 1.3 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 

POOBl Dialect. (Jammu State.)- 


Specimen I. 

POGEA OHAKACTIE. 


27 07 

- 7 ^ j)-7 Tfj )^- 

7 )i Opf 

y'X 


■vO - UTt ) 

wv^r^ rf ^ 

T^V J , 7J 7?y 


rjy-O^ ko/-s(-9j 

vy ^ 

^Tsy)^ s?9v ^m.3^ 

tO( 

’^ys' ac^ 7/7^ 


3^ -r)}/ Of 

yw/' jO^^f fnO fftj/ 
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Central Qroup» 


PAIJjAbI. 


POGBl DlAliBOT. 

Specimen I. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

’Ek (ik) ’^ide do potar (puttar) th’e. ’Ude (’ude) vicha (vichcha) 

One manrof two sons were. Them-of from-in 

nikrain’e baba-ki (babbe-ki) ’akhe’a (akhia) j’e, ‘h’e bap6 (bap6)'ji, 
the-younger^by the-father-to it-was-said that^ ‘ 0 father^ 

ja’edatid’a j’e hesa (hissa) meki (miki) pojda (pujda)’ 
the-property-of what share me-to falling- 

•he’e (hai), sake (sai) meki (miki) da’i-da’6 (dei-de6).’ T’4 (tl) ’uanai mil 
•w, that me-to give-away. ’ Then hm-by the-wealth 

’im’o-ki yadi-data (vandi-ditta). ’Atai th’ufe (thore) den (dine) pechhai (pichchhS) 
them-to having-divided-was-given. And a-few days qftei'wards 

nekrai (nikrai) patarn’e (puttaraino), sab-keja (kijh) kantha (kit^a) kari, 
the-yomger son-by, all-anything together hamg-made, 

d’ur dgs’e-d’a paid’a (paTda) kita, ’atai ’utha (uthe) 
a-far country-of journey was-made, and there 

’apn’a mal luch-pa^ie-kan’e (kanne) ’ud’ai-data (ditta). 
kis’Own wealth debauchery-by was-squmdered-away. 

’At’e jad sab kharch kari-ch’uka (ohukkia), ’us 
And when all expenditure having-made-was-completed, that 

m’ulkb (mulkhai)-Tioh bada kal pi*gaa (pai-gia), ’ate 
corntry-in a-great farnme felU and 

*oh kaAg£ bds. lag& (laggia); ’ait’e ’us mulkhad (mulkhaida) 
he poor to-be begem ; and that oountry-of 

‘ik bad’e j&‘ed’fi(i*waled’e jai lagA 

0 great propertg-persen-to hamg-gone he^as-Joined. 


(State jAMBHr.> 


5 r 


yoi. ti, MET I. 
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PAlJjABi. 


if!} 

^ w?v 9 / 

<Jfl^ ^ ? 15 ’ 3’9 s37'^^ 

sf^ ffn ^ii ^ 

V? ;7 

i?2 3^f 

T?7^ fo}'^ pro^ yy^ j|V ^ 

j^ff^-^ ^ ^r 3^ 

'M 97 / v 9 ?/ 

vsi) vp*^ ;>^ v/'^ »p 

f 

iv **?^ jt;^^ 



DOQRA of JAMMU. 


'Osnai (usnai) ’osi (usi) khfitr’f^-vich sur charniii bhej a (hhejia). 
Eim’by him fields-in mine to-feed it-xcas-seut. 


70iJ 


'Atai ’osd’i (usdi) marji thi j’c ’un’e (uii§) sekre (sikre)*kaii’e (kanne) 
And him-of desire was that those hnsks-by 

j’ere (jekro) s'ur khad’cn (khsdeii) apnu dhahd (dhidh) bhar’e, 
lohich the-swine eating-are his-own belly he-nmij-jill, 

j’e k’ui (koi) ’osi (usi) nalii (uahl) did’a (dinda)-llia. Tad liochli’a (lioslie)- 
which any-one to-lim mt gwing-was. Then sense- 


-vioh ’a’e’a (aia) ’akha’a (akliia), ‘m’er’e babd’c (babljcnlai) kiiiai (kinnai) 
-in he-came it-was-said, ‘ my fatlier-of how-many 


majora (majm'8)-kl mati r’uti (rutti) ha (hai), ’ate ’au 
labourers-to much bread is, and I 


bh’iiklia 

hungry 


mar’5. Mcha (mS) ’uthi’o (ulhle) ’api^io bSb’e (babbai)-kaclili ja’a (jaii), 
die. I having-arisen my-own father-near will-go, 


*atai ’usi ’akhan (akliaii) j’e, “h’e bab’u-ji (ba]>u*ji), luehii (mg) 
and to-hm I-will-say that, “ 0 father, by-me 

’a8ma^ad’a (asmanida) ’atai t’usaii pr’ad kit (kita)-ho (hai); 
heaven-of and of-you sin dgne-is; 

’is j’ug'(jbg) nahi (nahi) j’e bhari (bhiri) fasAni putar (])uttar) kh’u’a (khw4); 

{of-)thi8 worthy {I-am-) not that again your son I-may-be-oalled ; 

mSkl (miki) ’apne major (majurS)-7icha 'ik janeh (jincha) baua’u (baiiao).” ’ T’a{tS) 
me youT-own labourers-in one tike make. ” ’ Then 

’ofhi’a’e (u^hie) ’apne bSb (babbe)-p’a8 chal’e’a (ohalia); t’a (to) 
having’a/Heen hia-own father-near he-went ; and 

VOL. IX* FAST U 6X2 



704 PAfiJiBt. 

9(ipr ToJ^l-^ 10 "0^ 

Tpf (Tf^l 7>'^ 7ff 
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If^f ^r^'j ^ 7^/^ 

3 ^ 3ir Vo/ 0' ^ 

3i^ o^jj ;7 ji^ ’p'tT 

Hi "*1^ V ^ T)f ^ 
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^aj’e d’ur tha j’e ’usi dekh’a (dikhia); 'usde 
yet far he-was that to-him it-waa-seen; hm^of 

baba (babbe)-k’i tars ’a’e’a (aia), ’atai dr’ur'i (daufie) ’usi gale- 
the-father-to compassion came, and hat>ing-rm to-him the-neck- 

-kan'e (kanne) Tai-late (lai-llta), ’atai mat’a cli’iimi’a. J’otar’e (puttarai)- 

•by it-was-taken, and much it-was-kissed. The-son- 

-n’e ’usi akhaa (akhia) j’e, 'h’6 l)ap’ii-ji, inch (me) 

•by to-him it-toas-said that, ‘ 0 father, hy-me 

"’asmana (asmani) ’ate tOsara (tusara) pr’ad kitii, 'atai bon (bun) ’is 
Heaven and of-you sin icas-done, and now {qf-)this 

j’ug (jog) nabi (nab!) j’e bhari (bhiri) tbsara (tusara) pOtar (puttar) kb’ua (kbwa). ’ 
worthy (I-am-) not that again your son I-may-be-called,' 

Baban’e (babbene)' ’apne na’ukrai (naukre)-k’i akbea (akbiu) j’e, ‘ kbar’e- 
The-father-by his-own servants-to it-was-said that, ‘good- 

•th’u (thB) kbar’i pOchbak (pusbak) kadi (kaddi) la’i’a’u (lifib), ’atai ’usi I'u’a’u (l6ao); 
•than good garment having-taken-out briny, and to-him put-on ; 

h’ur (bor) ’usde hath uathi (iiutbi), ’atai per’e (pairb) jor’a I’u’a’u (loiio), 
and him-of {on-)hand a-ring, and on-the-feet a-pair{-of-shoes) put-on, 

*atai ’as kh’aohe (kbacbai) t’e khochhi (khushi) manabchai (manaohai); k’i (ki) j’e 
and we may-eat and rejoicing may-oelebrate; because that 

maxa (mfira) ’eh potax (puttar) m’u’e-da-tha (mbidS-tha), h6n(bun) j’i paia (pea); g’u’acha (goacha)- 
my thie son dead-was, now alive fell; lost- 

-d’a tha, hon (hun) melea (milia).’ T’a (ta) ’oh kh’uchhi (khushi) karpe (karan) lagai (lagge). 
'tww, ' now {is-)found' Then they happiness to-do began. 
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yvf 

T^^/ Si f /" 

3 ^ vv-?^ 

rf (fj ?7»(? '>(?>} Jif ^ 

?(?? 7)'^ ?>‘^(?^ > 1 ?^ 

^3, ;5V^ yv^ fk} vy 

^ ^ 

^3(^ z^?^ V7 9J/ 

^<9 JV -4 yi?/ ^ 
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'AtAi ’usd’a bada potar (puttar) khaitar (]di6trai)-vach (vich) tha. J’a (j^) ghara (ghaie)- 

And him-of the-elder am the-field-in toaa. When the-home- 

-kachh ’a’e’a (m), gan’e tai nacbnaid’i balel soni (stuai). T’a (ta) 

•near he-cme, mging and dandng-qf mke was-keard. Then 

’ek (ik) na’ukrft (naukre)-k’i sad’e’a (sadia), tai jtOchh’a (imchhia) i’e, ‘ ’eh’e (eh) 
a servant-to it-waa-called, and if-was-asked that, ‘ this 

kah’e(keh)?’ ’Usnai ’usi ’4khe’a (akhiii) j’c, ‘ter’a Idiarah (bharii) ’a’e’a (aia), 
ichatt' Em-by to-him it-was-said that, 'thy brother came, 

tai t^re babn’e (babbene) bafi dhahani (dhani) kit’i, ’is kari 
and thy father-by a-great feast [i$-)made, this for 

j’e ’oh faji-baji ’a’i*g’e’a (gia). ’ ’Osmi (usnai) rah’u (roh) 
that he saje-and-sound arrived. ’ Em-hy anger 

karai’a (karia); nahi (nah?) chaih’a (chahia) j’e ’andar ja'(‘. T’a (t5) ’iisdai 
was-made; not he-wiahed that within he-matj-go. Then him-of 


» 

babn’e (babbe-ne) baharai ’a’i ’osi (usi) 
the-father-hy outside having-come to-him 


man’a’e (nianaia). ’Osnai (usnai) babe (babbe)- 
it-was-remonstratcd. Eim-to the-father- 


-ki *otar (uttax) det’a (ditta), *dekh(dikh), ’etnai (itnai) hare (bare)da ’an tm 
•to answer waa-given, ‘see, so-many yeara-of I thy 


tahl kai^a-he (kartta-ha), ’atai kadai (kadai) ter’e bokmc (huknic) bn bar nahi (naht) ho’e’a (hdia), 

' service domg-am, and ever thy order outside not {I-)heeame ; 


H (1») tod (tndh) kadai (kadai) ’ek (ik) baknd’a bach’a (bachcha) inaki (miki) 
meMm by-thee ever one goat-of young-one me-to 



ufijiBi. 


^ fhT ijS ^ pb ^V* 

Vyp ^pi 

jfi' y)vf ept'^ V? /~ ;>/"^ 3 

T93 S? f yi:fy>^ J' rf^^ 

JTj; V/ f j^tT^ 

^ ^ W t‘F V^f ^ vQv). 

x/n'"m w f 
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nahi (nah?) dait’a (ditta), j’e 'apjjai j’arai (yarai) kanai (kannai) kh’uchhi (khugiii) maii*5; 
not Kds-given, that my-om firknds toith happinesi 2-may ^cehbrat&i 

’atai jad’e (jad) t^r’e (tera) ’eh potar (puttar) ’a’e’a (aia), jesnai’e (jisnai) 
and when thy this son came, whm-by 


tSr’a mai kafijra (kafijr6)d’e ’ud’a (ud4i)-t’ud (ditta) (sic), 'usd (usde) waaat (vrastt) 
thy wealth harlots-to was-aquande^'ed, him-of for 

badi dhaJiam (dham) kiti.’ 'Usnai ’osi (usi) ’akha (akhia), ‘ hai jx'dar (puttar), 
a-great feast was-made' Him-by to-hm it-was-said, ‘ 0 son, 


t’u (tS) sada m’firai kachh ha (hai), tai j’e-kej (kijh) m6r (mdra) ha (hai). 
thou ever of-me near art, and what-auythwg mine is, 

sah (seh) ter (tera) hai. Bhari (bhiri) kh’uchhi (khushi) ‘ iDanani tai kh’uchhi (khushi) karai 
that thine is. Again happiness to-be-celebrated and happiness to-bs-done 

chahi-di-hai; k’i j’e ter’a ’ehai bharah (bhara) m’u’e (moi)- 
proper-is; because that thy this brother dead- 

d (da)-tha, sah (seh) j’ii (ji) pa’e'a (pea)-hai; ’atai g’u’acM (goachl)* 
teas, he alvoe fallen-is; and lost- 


•ga’e’a (gia)'^’a-tha, sah (seh) 
'gtm-ms, he 


ho? (hu?) mail (mili)*g’a (gia)-hni, ’ 
ogam fomd-gom-is,' 




m , II, me i . 
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[No. 2.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Qrour. 

PANJABI. 


POGEl. Biaxegt. (State Jammu.) 

Specimen IL 

OHAMBA TAKEI CHAEAOTEE. 


I o I I (ki3 Yii jTsilaW] i (Wi 

pic 7ni)2W| >i'6»ii 

I <31 ii)i &IT £)'' Taijzu' i ii i) ^3j I 3S 

fafai) V fa (XJ5 ii 

lai J'i 6m< Zi^ti nllZM] 3Uj)2ji 562^1 fto (Vd 

fT?|hz JiiJ) 2 W] aOti II 

tui W2W no^3 )'o r>iO ioul ii fitv) 

S fa u > 
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(Jamh-u State.) 


Specimen II. 

POGIIA CHARAOTEP. 












y?/ f4 

775V/2/4J. ^ y7v^ 

^ -VJ! 0T7 

^3] ^ \v 

^ oO€ rfif^ in/^ 

yftft/^ 


■fV v ^ t /^ 
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Central Group. 


TARJABI. 

P 6 GRA D1AI4ECT. (Jammu 8 tat».) 

Specimen • II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1. Hl-r’e, jia phahbra’^a (ghabraBda), chet (chit) m’era 

soul {is‘)uneasy, heart my 

'Oadi’e^ki (Gaddie-ki) cha’uhda (chauda) ; ket (kit) bed (bidh) mila’e (milie) 

the-Qaddi~for {is-) making; {in-)vohat manner may-one-meet 

Gadi’e-ki (Gaddie-ki) ja’e-ke (jai-kc) ? 
the-Oaddi-to gone-having ? 

2. Hg-r’e, pahj thag ch’ur’l (choi^) Gadi’eda (Gaddleda) ; 

Ah, Jive robber thieves the-Oaddl-of; 

raha (rah) bhahl (bhi) TuVlakl’e (laide); ta’ar’e (targ) gendi (gindi)- 
{on-)the-road even waylay; stars counting- 

n’u (nil) ra’en (rain) b’ehawai (bihawai). 
to the-night parses. 

3. Ha-r’e, ichhk (isbk) on’ukha (anokha) lari'e-k'i 

Ah, love wondrous the-wife-to 

•G-adi’eda (Gaddieda) ho'ea (hOia); kait (kit) bed (bidh) mali’e (milie) 
the^Oaddi-of became; {in-)tohat manner may-one-meet 

■Gadi’e-k’i (Gaddle-ki) ja’arkai (jai-ke). 
the-Oaddi-to gone-having, 

4. HS-r’e, kar-kai(-ke) mhahabatft (mahabbat) man’u'e (manue) de 

Ah, made-having love mcm-of 

rfih vaich (vich) rahd’e (rahnde); tare gend’i(giiidi)ii’6 (nS) rfihai? (rain) 
4he-road in they-remain; stars oounting-to the-night 

tbaih&w’e (bihawe). 
passes. 



m 


PAK'JABL 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

1. Ah, my soul is uneasy ; my heart Ionics for the Gaddi.^ How shall I go and 
meet him ? 

2. Ah, five rohliers and thieves® v'aylay the Gaddi on his path. I pass the night 
oounting the stars. 

fS. Ah, a passionate love lor the Gaddi has taken possession of me, his wife. How 
shall I go and meet him ? , 

4. A.h, onee a woman has loved, sh(* ever remains in longing for (her) man. I pass 
the night counting the stars. 


1' G&ddl ’ is the aanie of a tribe of hill ehepherds. The apeaket is a Gaddfa wife. 
* These arc the five passions,—itut, enger, avaiice, love and pride. 
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KANPIAU. 

The river Kavi skirts the south-east corner of the Jammu State. On the other 
side lies a hilly tract forming the north-east corner of the Punjab district of Gnrdaspur. 
The main language of this district is standard PaKjsbl, but in this tract, and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, the following hill languages have been reported 

Reported to be epokon by— 

Gajari. .... 60,0('0 

Dpgra. 60,000 

Kaodikll .... . . .... 10,000 

• r I . 

Total . 1.^0,000 

Of these, Gujari will be dealt with under the l\‘ihari lantruages. Dogra has just 
been described. Kandiali is the dialect of the country round Shahpur-Kandi, close to 
the Kavi. It is not a distinct dialect, l)ut is merely ordinary Dogrii mixed with standard 
PaKjabi. It is unnecessary to give any lengthy specimon of it. A few sentences from 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son wiU suffice to show its churaeter. It is 
uncertain whether e should be written long, as in Pafijabi, or left unmarkel as in 
Dogra. I have followed the latter sy.stem. 


[ No. 3.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Central Group. 


pakjabi. 


Kandiali Dialect. 


(Gtjrdasptjb District.) 

Kuse 

rnanukkhede 

dau 

puttar the. Unha-bichchB 

A-certain 

man-qf 

two 

8om were. Them-from-among 

laukayene 

babbe-ki 

akhia, 

‘ bapu-ji, me-ki niera ghaxcda 


the-younger-hy the-father-to it-tcas-said, ' O-father, me-to my home-of 

hissa dai-deO.’ TJnl unha-ki rasOG bandl dittl. ThOriS 

share give’ By-him them-to property having-divided icas-given. A-few 

dinl pichhchhB laukare puttarene sari rasoti kitthl kitti, 

days after the-younger son-hy all the-property together mas-made, 
kuse dur mulke-ki chali-gea. TJtthS unf luch-})ane-bich 

a-certain distant country-to he-went-away. There by-hini dehaiicheryin 

sab-kiohh {pronounced kish) gawai-aria. Jatln ude kaohh kichh(kish) 

everything was-squandered-away. When him-of with anything 

bi nahf reha, ti utthai mata kal pai-gia. Us-ki bhukkh 

o/ao not remcmed, then there a-great famine fell. Mim-to hunger 

pai-gal us pasede kuse sahrie-kaohh gea. Unf us-ki 

fell that neighbourhood“qf a~certain citizen-mar he^went, By-him hivnrasfoi 

gawalia lai-ditta. 

t {fot-) herding U-was^appointed. 
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THE KANGRA dialect. 

The District of Kangra proper (excluding Kulu, Lahaul, and Spiti) lies to the north 
of Hoshiarpur, and to the south of the Chaiuha State. To its east lies the State of 
Mandi, and to its west the north-eastern comer of Oiirdnspur. The language of Hoshiar¬ 
pur is Standard Pafljabi, those of Chamba and Mandi are forms of Western Pahaii, and 
the main languages of that portion of Gurdaspur ^vhieli lies to the west of Kangra ai’e 
various forms of Dogni. In Kangra itself, on a paH of the northern border, near 
Ohamba, the Gadls who inhabit that tract speak a ff)rm of Pahan. Over the rest of the 
district we meet with a form of PaKjabi, which is mixed with the neighbouring Dogi’a 
and Pahari, and even shows traces of the influence of Kashmiri. The number of 
speakers of the Kangra dialect is estimated to ])e 636,500. 

The Kaiigra dialect does not employ the ordinary (lurmukhi chanicter, but is written 
in that form of Takri which is omrent in Ghambji. It Avas originallj' intended to 
print the specimens in Chamba-Takri type, as has been done in the case of Dogra; but 
difficulties v ere experienced in obtaining a sufficient supply of the type, and litho¬ 
graphed facsimiles of the manuscript as prepared for the press have therefore befen sub¬ 
stituted. This manuscrijit was not written b\ a native ot Kangra. And as the alpha¬ 
betical system has been explained when dealing with Dogra, and as, moreover, the 
dialect closely resembles pogra in several impoifant points, I have placed the account of 
this form of speech after that of Dogra. 

In pronunciation, a short e is common, as in (teh, he; lehl, service ; babbedd, of a 
father. Sometimes a long v is substituted for the final a of nouns, as in Kashmiri; 
thus, mdkifii (almost pure Kashmiri), a man; chheld, a kid. This is also common in the 
neighbouring Pahari dialects. 

In the declension of nouns, all masculine nouns have an oblique singular I'orm in e, 
whether they end in a consonant or in a vowel. Thus, bcdjbe, oblique form of babb, a 
father. This method of forming the masculine oblique case singular, and the formation 
of the accusative-dative with ki are both tyi)ical of pOgj-a The oblique plural of mas¬ 
culine nouns in d ends in eS. Thus, ghOfeadd^ of horses, but gharadd, of houses. 

Peminines ending in vowels and some ending in consonants form the oblique case 
singular by adding d, while others ending in consonants form it by adding /. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the various changes which a noun undergoes in declension ^ 


SltlOUI^AB. 


I’lckai. 


KomiiiktiTi!' 

1 

Obliqxie. 

Nomnktive 

Oblique. 

IImooIiim— 

yhdrtt, a horae 

1 

gfilfre 

ghSrfi 

ghSfpS^ 

OhaTf a bouse 

gfkare 

ghar 

gharS. 

Bioheha, a aoorpiou 

hiehohiM 

biohoh€ 

bichcJti^. 

Femimiie— 

Bil^t, a daughter 



mis. 

Ju^at, a womaa 

junHaH 



Baih^f a sister 

1 


J 
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The case of the agent is formed as follows:— 


Singular. 

Plural. 

ghofe 

ghdfea. 

ghare 

ghara. 

bickchue 

hichchna. 

butte 

b i ttid k 

jundse 

jvttdsa. 

haihi^% 

baihtjt. 


It will be observed that the agent j)liu:al is alvajs the same as the oblique form 
plural. 

The suffix of the accusative-dative is h’ or jo.' That of the locative is 6ic/t. In 
other respects the declension of nouns follows raRjahl. 

Adjectives follow the rules of Pafijahi, except that an adjective agreeing with a noun 
in the agent case is itself put in that case. Thius, /tr/t/ir?pntlre, by the younger son. 

The first two personal pronouns are thus declined:— 


I 


Nominative 

mai 1 

>v I 

assa 

Agent 

ma> 

as$a j 

Acc.-Dative 

minjS 

assijd j 

Locative 

minjd-bich 

asfS'-btch 1 

1 

Genitive 

mSrS 

vthiiid, assd4^ ^ 


t 


Thou, 

/.(r, tudu 


\i'n 

iutsS 

tnsi>a- 

tust^’bich, 

h/DiJuJia, famhSriy, 
tustKdd, 


The forms mhara and tamhard are taken from Pahari. 

The following are the principal parts of Ihe other jironouns:— 


That, he, etc Thia Who 


Singular— 

NominatiTe oh eh 

Agent uni tm jim 

Oblique is jis 

Plural— 

Nominatire oh eh p,joh 

Oblique vnS. inS jinS 


1 bat, be, etc 

Who P 

Wbat P 

SpJi, saih 

\un 

kid, kys. 

tmJ 

kunT, knu 

... 

tit 

kus, kith 

Acfl (dat. kaje) 

i 

sih, saih 

kun 


(ind 

kinS 

... 


^ The BoffixjA is really the locative of ft genitire postpositionyif. In KSiigra jd has become obeolote, but it still sar. 
virM in a eUghtly different form in SindhI. It !• derived from the Sanstrit lir^a^ah, flirough the Prakrit >rajja»t the ia 
being dropped aooerdiag to a well known phonetic rule. The fact that ji is a locative is well shown by Its employment with 
certain postpoeitionc. Bach poitpoBiticni are origioally nouns in the locative. Thus, before, is really the locative 

of sdmind, front, and iReans literally ' in the Dent.’ It hence governs the genitive, and, as in Indo-Aryan languages, sach 
geHitiyaa are a^ijeOtives, they agree, in the Ktbgrt dialect, with eSmhne in gender and case. Hence, tijd samhne, before 
theot is IHanlly ‘in thy front,' and Uji is the locative msseoUne of an obsolete genitive thy. Similarly, bich, in, is 
MOttiraetioa ^ an looaiiTe viohekt, in the middle, and bich,]m thee, is literallv, ‘iu thy middle,'or ‘ in live 
Uliddlo 0> thee.' In an exactly eimilar way, the Hindi kS u by origin the locative of Id. 

tot. ix, SAUt I. 6 o 
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paRjIbI. 


Tlie nasalization of the agents singular is often omitted. The agents plural are the 
same as the oblique forms. The oblique forms plural often insert an h. Thus, unha, 
inha, etc. ‘ Anyone' is Arot, obi. kusi, ‘ Anything ’ is kichh. ‘SeK* is appu, oblique 
form tlie same, genitive ap^d. 

Adehd, of this kind; so, tadehd, jadShd, kadeha. 

The verb substantive is conjugated as follows: — 


Present, I am, etc. 



1 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

KK, hai 

hn, h^, hal 

2. 

hp, hat 

ha, hs., hat. 

3 

lie, hai 

hS, hai, hin, hart. 


Tlie past tonse is sing, rnasc., thd or thu ; fern., thi : plur. masc,, the ; fern., thm. 

In the Active Verb, the Infinitive and Participles follow Pafijabi. Thus the present 
participle is mdrdd or mdrnd, striking. The Present Subjunctive follows the analogy of 
the verb substantive. Thus, mare or mdrai, thou mayst strike; mdra, I or we may 
strike, The first peraon plural may be marie, as in Pafijabi. The only other tense 
which presents irregularities is the future, which is conjugated as follows in the mascu¬ 
line. Tlie feminine forms can easily be supplied on the analogy of Pafijabi— 


Future, I shall strike, 

etc. 


Siugulor 

Flaral. 

1. 

tndrgi, m^rghd, mdrSgd, mdrdghd 

mdrge, mdrghe. 

2. ! 

vtdrgd, mdrghd 

mdrge, mdrghe. 

3. 

mdfgd, mdrghd 

mdrge, mdrghe. 


We now and then meet stray Pahapi forms of the future, such as hbn, he will be; 
hhbld, he will be. 

The past participle sometimes drops the i, as in Hindost^i. Thus, laggd, for 
laggid, begun; mild, for milid, got. 

There is a Eespeotful Imperative ending in d. Thus, rakkhd, be good enough to 
keep me. 

The Prequentative compound frequently appears with the force of an ordinary 
present definite. Thus, mdrd kardd-ha, striking. 

The Inceptive compound verb is formed with the direct^ and not the dilique form 
of the infinitive. Thus, kart^d laggd, he began to do, f ' 

Note that contrary to the Pafijabi and Hindustani oonstruction, the ▼erb to 
speak, is treated as a transitive verb in the past tenses. Thus^ Mite the 

younger son said. 
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AUTHORITIES— 

Ltall, Sir Jamxs BroadWooD, —Report of the Land Revenue Settlement if the Kangra I>islrict, Punjab 
. . . 1865-72. Lahore, 1874. (App. 4, Glossary ; App. 5, Proverbial sa; mgs.) 

Appendix 1 of the last edition of the Kangra (Jazetteer cousists of Notes on thi Ihalert vf the Kangra 
Valley with a Glossary of Words peculiar to tin Kangia Ristriit, by the late Ali E. O’Dricn (the author of 
the well-known Mfiltiini Glossary), A new edition, re vised and enlarged, baa been jirepmed bj the Hev. T, 
Grahame Bailey, and is printed in that gentlemnn’e Languages cf the Noiihcm tltmalayas (London, liX'S). 


As specimens of the Kangra dialect, I give, a version of tin' Parable of tlu 
Prodigal Son ; second, a short folktale ; and, thinl, a fotv local proverlis. 


VOL. IX, PAVT 1. 


5 o f 
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Specimen 

1. 


w rrl 

irfAsau ii 

U3) 

^ 1 

r3<‘ pitjrf 


M 3Y 1| M 

H\ 

li 

3n 3 

k 

5 Pjy M 

’*fj jj 




u 

fjTf 

32 na r)\3> iiwi 

i'' i( 

iv* r3<' >ri 

^TMSC 

^6 

Ad (ijii 

ri3 

(Vj»i >i3T vl3 > 


M 3 3 713 Pw 38 


H 5lS? 

Sl^ 

k1 ji 

reo PJTI^ 1 Pa^I 

Pasf 

MjruS ftaj 

P3J^ 

WdW 

Hdii 5|«sf Rd 

Ad' 

6^6 fija' i 

3f : 

Pt3 na fw^s aiial 5 k 

■i Psn 

✓ . ■ 

W<5 

Ui^ 3) ft3 



KI]!^GB1 sialbct. 
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VfwS 56- (iiii I 5i fti yjcotjjj 

iizC cojf 

1371^ m d3 fzffl Tif lf}3i' 

afiPf'l ^3 HU H/ 0jK3' 

M'aJ 5 ^i{sC uz ajo: jfdsi/jf i 
i> >5-6 yfiiyfl f^TTii') (nyi \S\- (jJjj'sTi 
3' CsTfxl z4j pf^ 3> Sfopf 5. m 

(Vaa o'] ri^^' h'I y's j ^'\ ’jj'] 

')^iiJl 5 Si ^ 3*^ nS i \ 

^ (lal wil pr«a if if 

Si f3IT>r1 5, 5 ^^^S\ 

& 

>? jjiT 3 Gse" Si (aS iTii 

wii 5 i 3a n 3riti W3i 5«2< 2 ^ 3,31 
wT to 5fKa RfiJ ^iTTT? 
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i?A.KjABL 


kik'h nn ^ I X 7TJ 6sT 

wfl jnii 2^0 (hvf 3> :^3 m il 

^ S fsTTiJ (jjyl kS| 3jzf 

vf)51 3'i jOi? Kil jani) 

tt) co3 I ua'^ layrxif 

lifhvf 3 ^ 5> ft 5 

3>3(5 jfr^S MM Wla' 3 3>i (I i] 3 7 ^^ 

M3> nBlTf^ Sjt ^i]' / t jf 3) lf$ 

ViUS. h 1 If^vf 3, TTSif 3 HM3 

Kil ^■JTwl cn >^ix^ 3 # 

S'i yi Rtu uiA 

X^Qz I >?3 5i 83 ?\i M3'> nijfhvf sf 

(i'ij ^'iJ SS'vf S I JT2^33l fjTJTf sf (^{) 

P)co 3 I J no n3) K5s( ^ft It 



DIAliEOT. 


7S3 


Panj/ 2f^ US'i ^3S f?lrJ3 sf I 
a> ^ 7T3 3^ ^ f 

f3fl efli <j3i] ga] I 5) fs^i) 

Rj/ (fx rrl t^wyOsw^ w1 x>| 

55y Ifio li 23 f^pf 3 I (a?) fiJT 

J) sr^'i 3 3'i 

3>3ht 2f§ 2(i) (3>1ijl 'bfl xli] 3 I ^TT 

JTm xV] S f3J1 h] 3o Xjjf f)lr> Jl 
C(M^ f3>l] Jicp-al xlal 3> =13) 

J^(3»f I fJT JI^ «'{) (3)13J ZfZf ^3^ 

cf^ xi] c^jf I [ 3=0 ifk x1 

Gs'i |ii3 3t ^ ^aM ^>^3 

3>^>1 ^3c) K^i/ 3 ' 3'i Hill 3>^> 

3X5i 3 iTa-i ^3? 3fpf I 3jf 
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PASSjABI. 


x'wT (^5 ^5 i) 

[i}f 3> Cfi^S. |yi3^ H >1 fl3) 

K^if I ^XSjy 33 y3^ 3, >^3,(>2;fjlj 

1 

jfi 3 

» 

PiiS^ jT3 fsi' f3 7f>/l 

2^11 ^cp ZfS^^ Jl Zfif gjT xl 

5^5J7f 3i J M3i 3 ^75 K^iSl 

5i fH->^ >13'' 5 n3 ns li 3 1 

h>sQ ^yfl 3SL alK 

^ I xfl 3i 23 :si iff Mil 

I 

Uiif fi >1 sSfw 5rt 3 I rsfjfl 

fjTl^ ^ fiV) (V)in 311 
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PASJABI. 


Dialect. 


(Dhteict, Kanora.) 


Specimen I. 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATIOfi 


Kusi malinuede do puttar the. 

A-certain man-of two sons were. 

puttrS babbe kane bolia jc, 


Tina bicha lauhk? 

Than from-among hy-ihe-yoitnger 

he bapu-ji, je-ki(‘hh ghart'de 


son the-father to 

it-was-said that. 

‘ 0 father-sir, whatever 

house-of 

latte-phatte 

bicha 

mera hisa 

hue, seh 

min jo deo.’ 


goods 

from-among 

my share may-he, that 

to-me give.' 

Then 

babbe 

tina-ki apna latta-phatta 

band! 

diita. 

Mate 

by-the-father 

them-to his- 

own property 

hamng-divided 

was-given. 

Many 


din nahl bite je chhota puttar sabh-kiehh kitthsi kari-ke 

days not passed that the-younger son eoerything together made-haring 

diir dese-ki chala-jjifi; phiri titthu luch])ane bich din katde 

a-far country-to went-away; then there debauchery in days in-spending 

katde apna latta-phatta udai-ditta. Js sell sabh-kiohh 

in-spending his-own property was-squandered. When he everything 

bhugti-chukka tl tis mulkhe bich liara kaj pea, hOr seh kanka| 

spent-kad then that country in a-great famine fell, and he in-want 

hoi'^a. HOr seh tis inulkhede rnahnua bicha ik*si adiniS 1)^ 

became. And he that country-of men from-among one man near 

rehna lagga, jini tisjO apne lahrc bich surl charnii bhejia. 

to-dwell began, by-whom him-asf 

Seh kakkh-kura-siki^ kane 

Se chaff-rubbish-husks by 

bharna chshda-tha. Hot koi 

to’fill wiskmg^was. And any 

Ta tis-ki yad ai, 

Thm him-to memory came, 

kitne-hl majura-ki khane-te 

haw-many semants-to eatmg-than even bread left-over-and-above remaining-is, 


or his-own field 

in swine to-feed it-was-sent. 

• > {iJ 1 • 

jma-Ki 

8ur 

kh^e-the 

apna p6t 

which 

the-swine 

eating-were his-own belly 

admi 

tis-kl 

kichh nahl 

dinda-thu. 

fnan 

him-to 

anything not 

gwing-was. 

hor 

bolia 

je, ‘ mere 

babbe baJ 

and 

it-was-said 

that, ‘ my 

father near 

bhi 

roti 

ghuUi 

rShdi-he, 


hOr i»ai bhukkha mara karna-ha. 
tmd I hungry dying doing-am. 

TOl^ IX, FAST I. 


Mai utthi-kari apne 
I arisen-hoivtng my-own 


babbe 
father 
5 F 
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PA?5JAB1. 


bal jigha hOr tis-ki gall^gha Je, “ he bapu-ji, mai surgChtS 

near will-go and him-to I-will-sag that, “ 0 father-sir, hy-nie heaven-fromh, 

ulta hOr tijo samhne pap kita-he. Hun mai tumhara puttar 

against and thee-to before sin dotte-is. Now I your son 

guluape jog nahf ha- Minjo apne majiira bicha ik-si 

to-be-called jit not am. Me your-own servants from-among one 

barabar samjhi-kari rakkha.”’ T5 seh utthi-kari apne babbe 

like considered-having keep ”' Then he arisen-having his-own father 

bal giii, hOr , sch dur-hi tha jc tisdS babb8 tis-ki dikkhi-kari 

7iear icent, and he distant-even was that by-his father him-to^ seen-having 

daya kiti, hOr khitt dei-kari tisdg galS laggi-kari 

compassion was-made, and running given-having on-his neck been-attached-having 

pha$ lae. Puttr?! tis kane bolia, ‘he bapu-ji* mai! 

kisses were-taken. By-the-son him to it-xoas-said, ‘ 0 father-sir, by-me 

surge-te ulta kan?i tuinhare samhpe pap kita-hai, hor phiri 

heaven-from against and yoxi-of in-ft'ont sin dotie-is, and any-mox'e 

tumhard puttar guluane jog nahi' ha.’ Ta-bhi babbS 

your son to-be-called worthy not I-am* Then-even by-the-father 

apne naukri-ki bolia je, ‘sabhni-te khare kapye kaddhi-kari 

his-own servants-to it-was-said that, ^ all-than good clothes brought-out-ha/ving 

is-ki * loa; kan® isdS hatthS guthi, hor pairl bioh jutte 

this-one-to put-on; and this-one-of on-hand a-ring, and feet in shoes 

poa; hor khaie kanS anand karie. KSh je eh mera 

put-m; and lef-us-eat and rejoicing let-us-make. Because that this my 

puttar mari-gia-tha, phiri j?da hoia-hc; guachi-gia-tha, 

soxi having-died-gone-was, again living become-is; having-been-lost-gone-was, 


phiri mUa-he.* Ta 

seh 

niauj 

karna lagge. 



1 

again got-is.^ Then 

they 

x'ejoicing 

to-do began. 

\ 



Tisda bapa 

puttar 

lahre 

bich tha. 

Hor 

la 

seh aBda 

Sim-of the-elder 

son 

the-field 

in was. 

And 

when 

he coming 

hoi ghare 

nepe 

pujjd, 

tl tini 

baje 

kane 

nachedl 

having-become the-house 

near 

arrived. 

then by-him 

music 

and 

dancing-qf 

oaj supi. Hor tin! appe naukra 

bicha 

ik-si admle-ki 


noise was-heard. And by-him his-own servants from-among one mam-to 

saddi'kari appu bal puchchhia je, *eh kia he?’ Tini 

called-having himself near it-was-asked that, * this what is f ' By-hiM 

tis kane bolia je, ‘ tmnhdrd bhali aia he, hur tuxnh&rS babblK 
him to it-was-said that, ' your brother come is, and by-your father 

bafl umdi raso kiti>he, is gaUa-karl jg tis-ki blut2a-ehcu&g& 

a-very excellent feast made-is, this reason-making that Mm-to 
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mila-he.’ Appar tiiii ialni kiti, hOr andar jana uah? clialiia. 

got’he-is* But hy-him wrath toas-made, and within fo-go not he-toished- 

Is galla-kari tisda l)alil) haliar al-kari maiiaua lai^ija. 

This reason-making him-of the-father outside come-kaviiig to-remonstrate began. 

Tini bal)be-ki iittar ditta , jo, ‘inai itnia ])ai'sfi'te timihari 
By-him the-father-to answer was-giren that, 'I so-many years-from yoar 

tehl karda-Iia, hOr kaddi tuiiihare hiiknie-to bAhiir uahT hoia. 

service doing-am, and ever your order-front outside not became. 

Hor tussa kaddi, iniiijo ik cbhclu bhi naliT ditla jo inaT apno 

And hy-yoti ever to-me a kid even not was-given that I my-own 

mittrS kanc mauj karda, A})])ar tiunbara ob puttar je 

friends with rejoicing might-have-done. But your this son by-whom 

kaSjariadS sath8 tunibara, latta-j>batta kliai-gia-hd, jiba sob aia tTliS 

harlots-of in-company your property devoured-is, when he came then 

tussi tis-kl bari ebliail vaso 1)anrri-lio.’ BahbP' tis-kl 

by-you him-for a-vcry fine feast prepured-is.' By-the-father him-to 

bolia jA ‘to puttar, tii .sada men* kane bo. Jo-kiobb 

it-ivas-said that, ‘ 0 son, thou always of-me near art. TFhatever 

m&ra be, scb sabh tera he. Appar luauj karnl kau6 kbusi 

mine is, that all thine is. But rejoteing to-be-done and happiness 

honi thik tba, kihil*kari je eb tora bbau mari-gia-tbfi, 

to-become proper teas, because that this thy brother haring-died-gone-was^ 

phiri jida boia-be; guacbl-gia-tbn, pliiri inibi-bo ’ 

again living lecome-is; having-heen-losf-gone-icas. again got-is.' 


TOt. IX, PART I- 


II 2 
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Central Group. 


PANJABI. 

Kangka Dialect. (District, Kangra.) 

Specimen IL 

ifil Ifco fsO f iw^ (^7^3 H3Ul xw) 

t/ ^3" o3Jl I 3( ^ X fi)>, 

^2j\z Hi$ 5 i??U5r 1 tsil yiJlT X HYi 

roy' hY] I^3i I:(h 1 9j's( I 

fi'bl 3l if 3/] f^TT 3 Vt'^ \iv{ 

XiJ*] "XU*] coajI ' 43 '] I if fiYj bT* 

y to, x1 3T 

ifipWij D8 I TTo^j/ JTP 5 SI 

coX 23 w/3 3, 

il3l t|ji3'^ «^(f JT2 h1 I 

W)i wYY iifi if 1(3.1 i?fSi i, Pill 



I No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY 


PA5fJABI. 


Central Group. 


Kan&ra Dialect. 


(District, Kangra.) 


Specimen il. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ik'Si 

buddhiS 

pajah 

rupayye ik-sl 

karare 

bal 

tbaii^l 

By-one 

old-woman fifty 

rupees a 

money-lender 

near 

deposit 

rakkho-the. 

KanS 

tis-te 

kaddi-kaddi 

buddhi 

tho^a 

thofa 

placed-were. 

And 

him-from 

now-and-then 

the-old-woman 

a-little 

a-ltttle 


sauda lidi-thi. Jl ik din buddhiS kar^e-te 

pravimons taking-teas. When one dag bg-the-old-woman the-moneg-lender-from 

apni thaip! mafigi, tl karar? lekha kari 

her-oion deposit was-asked, then by-the-moneg-lender calculation having-made 

paSij rupayye baki dena kaddhe. Pliiri bhi buddhi 

five rupees balance to-be-given were-dratvn-out. Again also the-old-woman 
tis-tS pao-paO sauda kaddi-kadili l?di-rahi. Ja phiri 

him-from quarter-quarter provisions now-and-then taking-was. When again 

lekha hoia, t5 paSj rupayye baki l)hi buddhiade 

calculation became, then the-five rupees balance also the-old-woman'of 

muki-gae. Is gallada gallan lOki eh kita jS,— 

exhausted-went. This matter-of saying by-people this was-made that ,— 

‘pafij pajaha lai-gae, 

‘ the-five the-fifty were-taken-away, 

‘ pafija-ki lai pao. 

‘ the-five took the-quarter. 

* damm karafS bas pei, 

* deceit of-ihe-money-lender power she-fell, 

‘ tS buddhi ao jao.’ 

' then old-woman come go' 
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PASjiBl. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

An old woman once deposited fifty rupees with a money-lender, and only Tery seldom 
took a few provisions from him against the deposit. One day, when she asked him for 
her deposit back again, he made up the accounts and told her that there were only fi.ve 
rupees to her credit. She went on taking now and again a quarter of a seer of provisions, 
and when she again asked him to settle up, he made up the account and told her that now 
there was nothing left to her credit. When the people heard of this the following saying 
became current,— 

The five took away the fifty, and the quarter oi‘ a seer took the five. She fell into 
the clutches of the money-lender by his deceit. Old woman, come and go.’ 


The l»gt .entenw i. not clear to me. The wntor of the epecimen eiplalne it as signifying that the people told the M 
lady to Btop transactione with the monty lendw for good. 
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Central Group. 


PANJABI. 

Kai^&ra Dialect. {District, Kangha.) 

Speoimen ill. 

£|3l 

ftiTf ^ iZ\ 

^3 usl y'Sllilll 

yi 5^3 M3T| 

Hll] ^ 5^ ^r33rfij 3311131! 

jfiji ^Jitii 

jhJJ ?33 ^7 )i ^ 1 

^5) ?3|33 

vwi> sifi ifjSle'Zfleii ail 

I iiaii 
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[ No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Oentbau Group. 


SliNQBA PlAIiECT. 


(Disteiot, Kanoea.) 


Specimen III. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1. Kheti khasme sell. 


1. Cultivation owner with. 


Jisa 

khetia 

khasm 

na jae, 

What 

field 

the-owner 

not may-go 

Seh 

kheti 

khasme-ki 

khae. 

That 

field 

the-owner 

eats 


2. Par hatthS banj, sunghS kheti, 

2. By-another^s hand trading^ by-a-message cultivation, 


Kaddi na hon batihySdi* titi. 

Ever not toill-be thirty-two-of thirty-three. 


Ghar 

jade 

dh6l§ 

bajnS, 


Home 

goes 

by-drum 

being-played, 


Ohar 

jade 

bauhtS 

sajn§. 


House 

goes 

by-many 

guests. 


Ghar 

jSde 

bauhtiS 

dhi§, 


Home 

goes 

by-many 

daughters. 


Ghar 

jade 


bahrlS 

bi@. 

Home 

goes 

hy-borrowed-from-miother 

seed. 

Grfis 

dena. 

Bas naliT 

dena. 


4. Mouthful is-to-be-given. Lodging not is-to-he-given. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING PROVERBS- 

1. Agriculture depends on the owner. 

If the owner does not go personally to his field and cultivate it, the field will eat him 

up.^ 

2. Trading at second hand, and cultivation by message will never turn thirly-two 
into thirty-three.* 


> Compara Mr. MMonacbie’l StiMtad AgnaMltural Proverbt oftkt jPanjab. Kw. eMi SBr. 
i Compare Hr, Hnoonaohio, No. 69B. X havo oopiod hit tiwulatios. 
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3. A man goes home (j.c., does not pinisper) by l)«iating drums {i.e., amusing him¬ 
self). 

A man goes home by entertaining many sjuests. 

A man goes home by begetting many daughters. 

A man goes home by sowing his field Avith bon'owed schnI.* 

4. You may give food to a stranger, ])ut don’t let hijii settle on your land.- 


^ Mr. • Noi. 801, 802 an the oaareat to thu. bat an aot the aame 

1 htit* not bm able to true thfa ia Mr. Maoosachie'a book. 

tau tx, BiM 1 . 


5i 
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BHAjfeALl 

The maia dialect of the State of Chamba is known as OhamSaU, and is a form of 
Western Pahayi. In the west of the state towards Jammu we find a dialect called 
BhiitMli spoken by an estimated number of 14,000 people. It is a kind of Pogra, but 
like Kahgra is a mixed form of speech. 

The Rev. T. Grrahame Bailey gives an account of this dialect in his Languages of 
the Northern Himalayas (London, 1908), and the following sketch of its main pecu¬ 
liarities is based upon this, with a few additions collected from the annexed specimen, 
a version of the Parable of the ProdigJil Son. This is given in facsimile, in the local 
Takri characjtor, the transliteration being arranged lino for line with the original, with 
the very careless spilling usual in writing in this character mode uniform, so as to agree 
with that of the grammatical sketch. 

In the transcription the short e is represented by e and not by e as in the preced¬ 
ing specimens, as it performs an entirely different function, corresponding to the short i 
of Pafijabi. Thus the Bhatftali mdred corresponds to the Pafijabl mdrid. Mr. Bailey 
marks as long several e's which in the preceding pages are marked as short. This has 
been followed in the case of Bhateali. 

Declonsion. —With the above exception of the change of e to e, which is, in this 
case, little more than a question of siiclling, the formation of the oblique form of mascu¬ 
line nouns is much the same as in Kaiigra. The case of the agent is also very similar. 
Thus 


SlNGrtiB. 

1 

[ PLCSiL 

Xommativc. 

1 

Oblique 

Ageut. 

1 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

Agent. 

Masculine, < 

1 


t 




gkdrd, hnrfC ^ 

ghSrS 

ghDrB, ghdjrat 

ghUri 

ghSfiB 

g^r^S 

I 

tjhar, hoBae ' 

ghar? 

gharH, gharat 

ghar 

_ 

gharS 

gharS 

hathf, elephant 

hatht, hathfS 

hathiB, hSihiat 

hathi 

hathm 

hSthti 

Femvnins. 






kurl, girl 

kur}ll 

huria 

kufiS j 

kurfS 


i/huin, siater 

bhat^U 01' bhainS 

1 bhainfi or bhainS 

( 

bhainit, 

bhainS 

iihaiifS i 

bhai^S, 

bha\^ 

yau, cow 

i 

gat 

1 

'^gmS 

ga%tM 

1 



It will be noted that the agent plural is always the same as the oblique plural. 
lihai)^ is sometimes pronounced bheti. 

The case postpositions are;— 

Bat-Acc., kM, ki, orkanB. 

Abl. kachhd or kiohhd, viohohd or biohohd. 

Gen, dd. 

Loo. viohcht or Uoheh, in# 





In the specimen, we come across a few forms which depart from those given above. 
Thus, we sometimes find forms oon-esponding to ghdra, instead of ghdf^S, While the 
oblique form singular of nouns corresponding to ghar usually ends in <?, it sometimes 
ends in d, so that from mulkh, a country, we have both mulkki and mulkhs. Feminine 
nouns in t sometimes drop the final a of the oblique singular, as in surthvi^hoh instead 
of eurtid’vwhck, in memoiy. 

The Pronouns present a few departures from the DOgra and KShgra Standards. 

The I’ersonal Pronouns are as follows: — 


!• 

W, 

, Thou 

You 

1 

1 

Nom. mat 

1 

ats, a«J 

td 

1 tma, fuai 

Agont. mat ' 

1 2 
a^it 

iat, tudJh 

j tntd 

Dat.-Acc. m\k&d^ mSki ^ 

1 afa-ked, •ki 

takes, tukf 

tuij-ked,‘kt 

1 

Abl. mai-hachhn, mere kachliS 

aad‘kachhd 

^ tat‘, tirf-kachltd 

tuBu-kaahbd 

Gen. merd \ 

edrd 1 

tird 

ifisdfS, tuhdrd, tudfd 

Loc. merS btohrh 

asd-hichrh 

tnddh-btchch 

iuiS-bichch 


In the ablative, as usual, we mav have kiehha instead of kachhd, 
I'or the third person and demonstrative pronouns, we have— 


Slug 

1 Plur 

1 

' Sing. 

1 Plnr 

i 

Nom. si, hi, 5 

1 

i Sey kiy J 

1 

ih 

1 '■ .. ' 

1 ih 

Agent. j unnt 

I I S 1 

%mha 

: 1 
J 

1 %vnl j 

inhS 

Obi. ’ us 

! unh^ 

1 ** ' 

1 

xnhi 


In the genitive, we have udcld as well as u$-dn. 

Who, je, Ag. sing, jinl, Obi. sing. jis. 

Who? kuti, Ag. sing, kun}, Obi. sing, kus, Gen. sing. kuda. 

What? kydt ke, Gen. kaidd. 

Other pronouns are koi, some one, any one ; kichchh, something, anything. 
Conjugation. —The verb substantive closely follows Kaiigra. Thus;— 

Present, I am, etc. 


Sing. 

Pittr, 

1 

1 

hg 

hg 


hat 

hi 

s 

hat 

1 

han, hin 


vmti a, PAHT I. 


5 I t 
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The Past is thAt fern, thi, PI. thSt fern. thiH. Once, in the specimen, we hare the 
Pahayl thOf instead of thd. 

The Active verb follows Kahgra. Thus:— 

Present Subjunctive {mdma, to strike). 

mdtr&t -a or -es, a, -an. 

Future masc, sing, mdhrghd, plur. mahrghe. This tense does not change for person. 
The feminine is formed in the usual way. 

Pros, Part, mdrdd. 

Past Part, mdred. In the specimen, we have mild as well as ndlea. 

Mr. Grahame Bailey gives the present tense as formed in the usual way,—by suffix¬ 
ing the verb substantive to the present participle; thus, marda-ha, I strike. But, in the 
specimen, there is another present tense, in nd, resembling the infinitive in form. Thus 
karnd, I do (service). It will be remembered that the Dogra present participle may end 
in nd. 


When r immediately precedes «, the two often become n. Thus, marnd^ I die, be¬ 
comes tnaitd, and karnd, to do, becomes kaitd. 

The following are examples of irregular verbs:— 


Infinitive. 

Prei Part 

1 Past Part. 

i 

1 

Pntnre 

1 Prea. Snbj 

pau^, to fall 1 

ponds 

pSd 

poghS or pangha 

pauS. 

hau^, to become 

hunda 

j AdrfS 

huiighS 

hauS. 

aunff, to come 

aundS 

t 

aughs 

auS. 

jana, to go , 

jancUt 

! gd 

{ 

jatigM 


raih^, to remain 

raihndS 

r9hS 

raihAgkS 

rihS. 

to sit 

1 

baihnds 

baifhtd 

baihngM 

bauhS, 

khOftS, to eat 

JehandS 

khidhS 



jjiftff, to drink 

pinda 

pita 



to give 

dindS 

dxttS 

ditigha 


laitiS, to take 

1 

lia 

• • • • a 


to speak 

. 1 

1 1 

galayS or gaVtyS ‘ 

1 »a« • a 


kama or karnS, to do 

‘ 1 

1 ....V 1 

1 

kiUS 




Note the short a in oyd, Jandd, Janghd, and gatayd. 


Sentences. 

1. What is your name ? 

Tird nS, kS hai t 
. 2. How old is this horse ? 

Js ghoridi uwJbm/P hm f 
8. How far is it from here to Kashmir ? 

Itthi’kctohhd (or iithU) Kashmir kii^e dvr hot/ 











4. How many sons are there in youi' father’s house r 
TvSfe babbSdi ghar hitvte jdgal han ? 

5. I have walked a long way to-day. 

Mat ajj hare durd-kaohJid (or kichhd) ha^i ayd. 

6. The son of my uncle is married to his sister. 

Mere chdeheda jdgat uedl bhaitiil-katie bidkd hai. 

7. In the house is the saddle of the white horse. 

Ghare haohchhe ghbredi kdthi hai. 

8. Put the saddle upon his back. 

TTsdid pifthl-par kdihl hannhl ded. 

9. I have beaten his son much. 

Mai uedd jdgat nuitd nidred. 

10. He is grazing cattle on the toj) of the hill. 

Se dhdrede rehd uppur gana-bakrla chugdndd^hai. 

11. He is sitting on a horse under that tree. 

Se U8 rukkhedieth ghbfe uppur baithed hai. 

12. His brother is taller than his sister. 

Jidda Midi apnid bhe/iu- (or Miend-)kachhd bad4d hai. 

13. The price of that is two and a half rupees. 

Jlsdd mul dhdi rupayye hai. 

14. My father lives in that small house. 

Herd babb (or bdpu) m halke ghare raihndd-hai. 

16. Give these rupees to him. 

UshH eh rupayye dei-ded. 

16. Take those rupees from him. 

Se rupayye us-kachhd lel-led. 

17. Beat him well and bind him with a rope. 

TJaked jugti karl mdrb, jbrid-kanni bannho. 

18. Draw water from the well. 

Khuhe-kachhd pdvd kaddhb. 

19. Walk before me. 

Mat agge chalb. 

20. Whose son comes behind you ? 

Kudd puttar tu&fe piohchhe aundd hai ? 

21. From whom have you bought that ? 

Sd tuddh ku8-kachhd mulli lid-hat ? 

22. From a shopkeeper of the village. 

Gifd^de hafidbdle-kachhd. 
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Central Group. 


paSjAbi. 

i 

Biaxiot. (Statb Ceamba.} 

^'■>0 V V /S)v ^ 

xf T)7>y i }'^ WV ^ jyf /) >7'^ 

j yjy ^ (f)) ; V ^j? ^vp^yA 

6^^ AJ>( rr^ 

* ^ 6 J hC: yf^ h k7 ^ 

d^YZ y}^ A 

}i >f7> r >/>/'’o yci j 

W ^7,^ >tT >T>{ aV.’ 5"/ (f57 

^YZ ¥fy?^ 3^ 57 

>??A7 f? A /T '«>?/) >7 f 

6^>!> 

nTfjf ^ if ^ *py 
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Central Group. 


BHAT^iLi Diaiect. (State Ohamba.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION, 

Iki-admie-de do jatak the. • rnhS-vichcJia nikke babbg* 

One-man'of two som were. Theiu-from-iii bif-the-poungev the-father- 

kajie galaya, ‘ he bai)u, gharbnrlda liesa je ineki milda- 
to it-was-said, ‘ 0 father, the-prope>'ti/-of alntre which to-me bewg-got- 

hai meki de.’ rniii L'harbarl bandi-ditfci. Th6r8l-r0j5- 
is to-me give' By-hm the-properUj icas-divided-out. AfeiO'daye* 

uprant nikke-jatake sabh-kiohchh kittha kari dilr-mulkha- 
afterwardi by^the-yowiger-son everything together having-made a-far-oountry^ 

6. ki gefi. Ute jai-kari, jo tipnl gharbari tlii, sS 

to it-tcae-gone. There gone-having, what his-owii property wm, it 

luchpane-vichch srual. Ja sabh muki-geA, ufi-mulkhft* 

debauchery-in ime-lost. JFhen all was-completed, that-comtry- 

Tichch bara kftl peS, ate o kaiiksl hOi-g{^a. I’S 

in a-great famine fell, and he poor became. Then 

us-mulkhe ik-sahukare-kachh jai re)ia, Unni 

of-that-country a-merchant-near having-gone he-remained. By-hm 

apj^g-khbti^-vichoh' sur chugane-ki bheja, at6 usdi 

hit-om-fields-in swine feeding-for he-was-sent, and him-of 

10, tnarji thi j6, ‘je chij siir khandg-the, ee mai bi khs.’ 

d^we was that, 'what things the-swine eating-were, that I also may-eaU 

U8*k! kol dinda na thO. TS appla 

Mut hiim-to anyone giving not was. Then his-oum 


al-kari, galayS jfi, ‘mer&^abbsdfe kifea^ 

. '5 eome^havmg, it-was-said that, *my-father-of how-many 



fjLSjlBl. 


^c? yrt9 yf >yy< /,y ^jj»^ 

7?^'? J )? ^)>7 V J) 7jfj v?j 

jS^'' 5 J? <r J)' V 17 'iW 

i fix Vtp{ f,')) y}>p ^7 J ()f? > 0 ? 4 ?y^y 

XX ^ f (fp,^ ^} y 4 ^^; 


)?^ A^yK' ^Ci' A'f) ^y y)^'>>fj 

V^ <^^*9 J /y >? 5;;p V' 

^3 J 5^ ’^/ ^<;^; fi'^ Kv )37 ^ 3 f 


"‘■^1 K y *^' ^ no ^ A ^9 * 5 ^ 
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majura-ki rOtiyS hin, apan niai bhukliO inanS. Mai ite- 

m'vants-to loaoe» are, but 1 by-hunger die. I here- 


kachlia iithi-karl apne-lmbbo-kaclili j^ns^ba ate us-ki 
from arisen-hamng my-own-fat liei'-to will-go and kim-to 


galangha, “be 

bapu, 

niai surgCila 

ale tora guriiib 

kitta, bufl 

will-say, “ 0 

father, 

by-me heaoen-of 

and of-ihee sin 

was-done, now 

mai is 


nabi 

jo tora 

/ 'V 

put tar nanu. 

Apuo-iiiajurS-vioboba 

I {of-)this 

worthy 

not 

that thy 

son I-mmj-hecome. 

Thy-oicn-sermuts-from-in 

6. ik-inajiird-sabi 

ino-ki 

bi 

bana.” ’ 

'\fi utbi-lcari 

ap no-babbo- 

one-sermnt-lilce 

me 

also 

make.” ’ 

Then armen-liaring his-own-father- 

kacJih cbalea. 

Ajo 

0 

diir iba 

jo usde babbo-ki 

dikhi- 

to he-we id. 

Sfdl 

he 

far uas that him-of father-to 

seen- 

kari dard 

al; 

dori-1 

kari us-ki 

gnio-kaiio laya, 

kane- 


haring pain came i run-liacing hini-of neck-lo he-was-applicd, h'isi, 


8 U 1 U* ditto. 
ings icere-ginen. 


ibittiv 
By-th e-son 


iis-Kl t^ulaya, ‘bo bapu, 
liim-lo il'icas-snid, ' () father. 


nial siifi^oda 
by-mv lieaoen-of 


ate tera ])ap kitta, phiri is joa;a Jiabi jo ti'm 

and of’thee sin was-done, again {of-)this uvrl/iy no! that thy 


10 . 

son 


bans.’ 

I-may-become.'' 


Babbo apnfea-nokra-ki i^alaya 

By-the-father his-own-sermnts-to it-was-said 


jo, ‘aclicblte 
that, ‘ good 


acbclilte 

good 


kapre kaddhi 

clothes having-brought-out 


lei-auo, ate us-ki lawauo; atb usde 
bring, and him-to apply; and him-of 


hatthS gutthi, ate paira juti; ate dham lao, j6 aai 

a-ring, and on-feet shoes; and feasting apply, that we 

mi I. 
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khai-kaii khusi kari§; kihl je Sh mera puttar moyada 

eaten-having rejoicing may'make; because that this my son dead 

tha, him jinda ho^; guachi-g^a-tha, hun phiri Ts 

was, now living became; lost-gone-was, now again waS'found' Then 

u khusi kana lage. 
they rejoicing to-do began. 

Ate usda baddii puttar khStrS-vichoh 

And him-of the-great son the-field-in 

tha. Ja ghar§-kachh aya, gaije ate nachchuMl uwaj suijii. 

was. When the-house-near he-came, singing and dancing-qf noise was-heard, 

5 ^ Ti iki-nokre-ki sadi-kari puchhga je, ‘eh ke Jiai?' Unni 

Then one-servant-to called-having it-was-asked that, 'this what is?' By-him 

U8-ki galaya je, ‘tfra bhai aya, ate tere*babbe dhaui 

km4o it-was'said that. ' thy brother came, and by-thy-father a-feast 

liii, is-waste je us-ki raji-baji mila.’ Unni 

was-applied, this-for that him-to safe-sound he-was-gol.' By-hm 

nikharl-karl na chahga je, ‘andar ja.’ Ta usdfe babbS bahar 
become-angry-haring not it-was-wished that, ‘within I-may-go.' Then hm-qf by-thefather outside 

ai-kari us-ki patyaya. Unni babbe-ki jubab ditta je, 

cme-having him-to it-icas-consoled. By-hm the-father-to answer wm-gmn that, 

yO ‘dikh, uiai itn^a-bariba-kachba teri t^kal karna, ate 

‘see, I so-many-years-from thy service do, and 

kadfe t5re-galaya-bina mai koi gal nahi kitti; 

ever thy-word-without hy-me amj thing not was-done; 

apa^ tusi ik bakrida chhelu sari-bi na ditta 

hut by-you one goat-of kid even not was-given 

V'Oti IX, PAET I. 
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jS mai apne-mitra-kanp kliusi kar^ ,15 tm puttar aya, 
that I my-oim-frwids-with happiness mat/’niake- JFhen thy this son came, 

jini tera nial liichpane-viohcli ^^unya, tus5 dhain lai.’ 
hy-whom thy property debauchery-iu was-losl, hy-you a-feast ms-applied' 

TJnni us-kl tralayS, ‘he piitlav, tu s-wla nicre-kaclih rehda-hai, 

By-him him-to it-was-said, ‘ 0 son, thou always of-me-near remainest, 

ate je-kichchh mera hai, se tera hai. A]mn kbusi kan&, 

and whatever mine is, that thine is. But rejoicing to-do, 

A. ate khusl hdna khari i^al hai; klha jc tera eh hhai 

and rejoicing to-become proper thing is; because that thy this brother 


mOyada tha, 8& jinda ho5a; guachl-gea-tha, hun inila.’ 

dead was, he living became; lost-gone-was, now was-got' 
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* 

« 

• 

HSS 

Bab, babbft . 

« 

• 

Babb .... 

BabbaidS 

• 

• 

JBSbbeda .... 

EabbaigI 

• 

• 

Bnbbejs, babbe-kl 

3abbai>kaohhS 

• 

• 

Babbe-t§ , . • 

D0 b«kb . 

« 

« 

D5 babb .... 


• 

• 

,.Babb3 * • . 


80 • Come. 

81. Bent. 

82. Stand. 

83. Die. 

84. Give. 

85. Bnn. 

86. Up. 

87. Near. 

S8. Down. 
b9. Par, 

90. Before. 

91. Behind. 

92. Who. 

93. What. 

94. Why. 

95. And. 

96. But 

97. If. 

98. Yea. 

99. No. 

100. Alae. 

101. A fatter. 

102. Of a father. 
108. To a father. 

104. From a father. 

105. Two fathers. 

100. Pathera, 









QnglUh. 

Mijh (Ajtnrliflar). 

FSwUUof Ambala, 

Hatwt! (FarozapoN). : 

107. Of fathers . 

• 

j Pi8di 

a 

PiwSda . . . . 

FSwSd& ... 


108. To fathers 

e 

Piantt . 

« 

PiwSnfl . . . * . 

PSwinS . . . . 

• 

109. From fathers . 

• 

Pig-th8 . 

« 

PiwS-thS, piwi-kol8 . 

Pew5-t8 . 

a 

110. A daughter 

a 

KSkkl . 

• 

Dhi .... 

Dhi . . 

• 

111. Of a daughter « 

s 

K&kkid4 

• 

Dhid& .... 

Dhida . . . 

* t 

112. To a daughter . 

e 

Kakkintt 

a 

DhlnS .... 

DhinS . . . 


113. From a daughter 

a 

Eakkl-th8 

a 

Dhi-thS, -kOlo . . 

Dhi-‘to . . . 

•: 

114. Two daughters . 

■ 

Do k&kkiS 

a 

Do dhlS .... 

Do dhiS . . 

• 1 

116. Daughters. . 

a 

K&kkis . 

a 

• a a • 

e 

Dhli 

1 

116. Of daughters 

• 

K&kkl3d& V • 

a 

• • • a 

DhiSd& ... 

a ’ 

117. To daughters . 

a 

K&kkl8n9 . . 

• 

DhianS .... 

DhlSnS . 

a 1 

118. From daughters 

1 

KftkklS-th8 

a 

Dhil-tho. -kolo • . 

Dhia-t8 , , , 

a 

119. A good mau , 

• 

Ikk bhalfi. mtnas . 


Ikk bhalk manukkb . 

Ik chatiga manukkh 

• ' 

120. Of a good man . 

• 

Ikk bhald mfinaadk . 


Ikk bhalt manukkhdk . 

Ik chabgO mauukkhdit 

a 

121. To a good man . 

e 

Ikk bbalA m&nasnft . 

• 

Ikk bbal6 tnauukkhnS , 

Ik change manukkbnS 

S 

122. From a good man 

s 

Ikk bhalfi m4naa>th8 

a 

Ikk bbalt mannkkh.tho, 
-kol8. 

Ik chatigO manukkh'tS 

a 

123. Two good men . 

a 

Do bhale mSnas 

• 

Do bhalO mannkkh , 

Do change manukkb 

• 

124. Good men 

* 

BhalS mtnas . . 

• 

Bhale manukkh 

QbangS manukkh 

S ' 

125. Of good men . 

« 

Bhalfi m&nB§dfc 

a 

Bhalt iDBiiukkh5d& . 

CbahgS manukkhSda 

• 

126. To good men . 

a 

BhalS mansSnQ 

• 

BhalS manukkhSnS . 

Ohanga mantikkhfoS 

' 

127. From good men 

* 

Bhals m&n^-th8 

■ 

Bhalo manukkhS-thS, -k0l8 

Chahgd manukkhS'tS 

. 

128. A good woman . 

a 

Ikkbballtiv? . 

• 

Ikk bball tlv? . , 

Ik ohahg! timi , 

• ' 

129. A had boy 

• 

Ikk kupattfc . 

* 

• 

Ikk bura mnnda . . 

BhaifA mmo4A • * 

• ' 

ISO. Good womcm 

a 

BhahS t!v!s . 

a 

Shall t!vii 

OhatgiS tlffilf . . 

* ' 

131. A had girl . 

e 

Ikk hhaifi knri . 

• 

Ikk huA knfi . . . 

Bhid^ kttfl , , ‘ ■ 

1 ’ 

132. Good . . 

f 

Bhalft, cbahgh 

' ¥ 

Chahgl} aohchhk, bbAK . 

i 

Ohfcftll^ 4 ' m “W, 


Bettor . « 

> 

4 

HSmlotiiS ohaAfft* (btUtr 
ihqn otWt). 

B^disit dbathgi . , , 


t ^ r i 

' '' r 

' ’ ‘ 


814*^Pallj®bl. 










XMgri- 


Koffliab 

BabbaTd& 

BabbSdk .... 

107. Of fathers. 

Babbatgl 

1 

Babb^js, babbft-kl 

108. To fathers. 

I 

BabbaT-kaobha • * I 

BabbS'iS 

109. From fathers. 

DM .... 

DM .... 

110. A daughter. 

DMd& , . 

D]il&d& . , • . 

111. Of a daughter. 

Dhigl .... 

Dbiajo, dbia-kl 

112. To a daughter 

DM-kachha . 

Dbia-ta .... 

113. From a daughter. 

Do dMi .... 

Do dblS .... 

114. Two daughters. 

Dbi5 

DMs . . . * . 

115. Daugbtert’. 

DhlSda 

Dhiad& .... 

116 Of daughters. 

DMSgl . . • • 

DMSjO, d]il&-kl 

1 17. To daughters. 

DhiS-kacliha 

Dhia-tS . 

118. From daughters 

Ik khara Adml 

Ikk khara m&nas 

lliJ. A good man. 

Ik kharS Admldi^ • • 

Ikk kbare 

1^. Of a good man. 

Ik khatO adml-kacbh 

Ikk kbare tD&paBejo ('kl) . 

121. To a good man. 

Ik kharO adini*kacl>k& 

Ikk kbare m&pase-to 

122. From a good maa 

Do kharO adml , 

Do kbaro xa&pua 

123 Two good men 

Eibard kdmi 

Kbare (or khara) m&i^iasS . 

124. Qood men. 

J 

ETharO &dmiSd& 

Kbare (^r kbarS) rnknaaSdii 

125. Of good men. 

KbarO admlS-kaobh . 

Kbare (or kbarS) m&pas&jO, 
(-ki). 

126. To good men. 

Khard &dTnlS-kaohb&. 

Kbare (or kharS) m&nsB&- 
te- 

.^127. From good men. 

Ik kharl jan&M 

Ikk jan&a bball m&i/aa . 

128. A good u Oman. 

Ik k8koboh& lauhfk . . 

Ikk bark 

129. A bad boy. 

Slliilri. janftn|S • • • 

KbanS trimatf (or mapaa?) 

130. Good women. 

Xk kaoUoM koii . 

Ikk bnti kofl . 

131. A bad girl 

fTharit , • • • 

Kbarft, bbalA, achcbft 

132. Good. 

' \ 

BatihA^khaiA « . • 

138. Better. 







EoglUh. 


Mijh (AmHtMr). 


PSwidht of AaiboU. 


134. Best 

135. Higb 

136. Higher 

137. Highest 

138. A horse . 

139. A mnre . 

140. Horses . 

141. Meres 

142. A ball 

143. A oow 

144. Bulls 

145. Cows . 

146. A dog . 

147. A bitoh 

148. Dogs . 

149. Bitches . 

150. A be goat 

151. A female goat 

152. Goats 

153. A male deer*' 
154 A female deer 

155. Deer 

V 

156. 1 am 

157. Thou art . 
L58. He is 

169. We are 
160, Ton are . 

Sie—PaBjabi. 


. SabboS'th8 ohabgfi 
than all). 

• UohobA . , 

> Hom%-th8 uchohA 

. SabbnS-thS aohohA 

• Ghflfa 

. GfaAfl . . 

. OhOfA . , 

. GhOyli 

> SSbn 

• Os . . 

. Sahn . . 

. Glia 

• Kattft 

. Kattl 

• a tt5 . . 

> KattlS 
. Bakr& 

• BakrI . 

. BakrB 

. Haran 

• Hami . 

. Haraa 

. MaihS , 

. Tuba? . 

. T7h bai, 1 , 

. Am b£, hat . 

. Tool bo . t 


{better Pah4& ohaAgA 

. . UcbcliA . . 

. . Bohat nohcbA . 

. . Sabh'thS aohchA 

. , G LO|A . . 

. . Gh0{5 

I 

• . j ObO^'O . . 

GhOrlii . 

SlbdA . . 

Gafl . . 

Sah^O . . 

GaOa . . 

iTutia 
Kntti 

Knits . . 

Kuttll . 

Barha 
BarbI 
Borbe 
Harap 
Harm 
Hara? 

Hat hi . 

TS hat - . 

Oh hoi . . 

AMh£ . 

Tntf 0 . . 



















pagri. 




Ba^IUfa. 


Mat6-g«i kharff 
Uchclift . 

I Mat& 'achch& 

r 

MatS-goi achobS 
GliOr& 

GbOyi 

GhOr© 

GhOfia 

S&hn 

G&o 

S&hn . . 

Gav8 . • 

Katta . « 

Kuttl 
EZutta 
Kuttti . 

13akra . 

BakrS > . 

B akrtE 

Barn 

Harni 

Ham 

i 

AS bS, S 

[ 

TQ hS, S 
Oh hal, ai, a 
As bai, aT, S 
Ttta iO* O * . 

; 1#^ *SWW' 


. j Banht^I khara 
I Uchohft . 

I Uaubt uohoha 

I 

I 

I Baubt-hi nohoha 
G h^ri. 

G 

QliAfe 

GhAj-iS 

Sahn 

Ga 
Sahn 
Cal . 

Kutta 

Klatil 

Ivutfe 

Knttia 

HakrE, bakrO. . 

Bakri • 

Hakrfl 

Ham 

Harni 

[taru . . 

AfaT hS • . 

Ta h«, hai 

Seh he, hai • 

Assi hSy haT. hS 
Ttuni hii, liaT h& 


134. Beat. 


135 

Hig>. 

1 30. 

Higher. 

I.i7 

Highest. 

138. 

A hoi'BU. 

130. 

A rnarc. 

140 

Horses. 

141. 

Alares. 

142. 

A bull. 

14.3 

A row. 

144 

Hulls. 

145 

Cow s. 

14C. 

A floiir. 

147 

A bitch. 

148 

Dogs 

140. 

Hil chcs. 

150. 

A be goat. 

}51. 

A fotnale g< at 

152. 

Goats 

153, 

A male deor. 

154. 

A female deer 

155. 

Deer. 

156. 

X am. 

157. 

Thou nrt. 

168 

He is. 

159, 

We are. 

>60. 

Xon are. 
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EngUah. 


IfSjli (Amritsar). 


Fflir&dU of AmbaU. 


Hfilwil (Forosaporo), 






161. They are . 

Uh haT, ban 

Oh haTip .... 

Oh han . 

162. I was . . • 

Ma? sa . . . . 

MaT sS . 

Mai Bl 

163. Thou waet 

TS sai .... 

Tii saT . 

TS saT, si 

164. Ho was . . . 

Uh b1 . 

Oh si . . • • 

Oh si . . . 

165. We were , . . 

Asl ^ . . . . 

Asl sS . 

As? si 

166. You wore 

.TusI sau . 

^ Tusl saO . . . ■ 

1 

Tnsf so, si 

167. They were 

Uh s6 . 

Oh sap .... 

Oh sail, si 

168. Bo . . . . 

Ho . . 

1 HO .... 

Ho ... 

169. To be . . . 

Honft .... 

1 

HOiia .... 

1 

HOuh 

170. Being 

Hdud& .... 

Hondft .... 

Ilunda 

171. Hfiving been 

Ho-hS .... 

Ho-kO .... 

Hoa liOa . . . 

172. I may be . « . 

MaT hfiS .... 

MaihowS 

Mb? hOmS . , 

178. 1 shall be . 

174. I should be . 

Mai hoSga 

iMaT hOwSgB 

..•••• 

Mai homSga . 

175 Boat 

Mir .... 

Mar .... 

M&r . . 

176 To btiat . . 

Mama .... 

MArph .... 

Mama 

177. Beating . . . 

Marda .... 

4 • • • 

MArda 

178. Having bealeu . 

Wtir-bS . 

Mai-k6 .... 

Mar-ke . 

179. 1 beai 

Mai mardA-hS, luArna-ha 

Ma? iriarda-li3 (or mArna- 
hi, and so throughout) 

Ma? mAi'd&'hS i 

180. Thou bc'atost 

TCr marda-hai, marna-hai 

Tu mardfi-hai . 

Tq mArdA-hai 

181. Ho beats . 

nil m&rda>hai, muruA-hai . 

Oh marda-hai 

Oh mArda-hai 

182. We boat . 

A si IDSrdO-haT, xnamA-liai . 

Asi mordO-hS . . , 

As? mArd6-h§ . 

183. You boat . . 

Tnsi jn&rdS-hO, m&rnfi-ho . 

Tusl m&rdS-O . , . 

Toa? mftxd4‘'ho , 

184. They Ixjat , , 

Uh mSrdS^han, riaraS-hau . 

Oh mArdS-han . , 

A 

Oh m&rdfi-haD . 

185. I beat (J'ast i'ciws} 

Mainat mftria . . 

Mai mftriA ... 

Mai ta&da s 

186. Thou boateat (Past 
Tonse). 

TainaT mfiriA . . . 

Ta? m&ri& < • • . 

Tfl n4ri& 

1 

4 

itf^. Ho beat (Past Tense) . 

TJhBai » 

OhnS,luiri& . ... 

Ha * V * 




1 














,------ 

P<i§rri- 

KaagrA 

£!agli>l>. 

Oh haT, a7, i 

• 


Seh hS, hBii', hin, h&n 

• 

161. They are. 

a&j tha, bS . 

• 


MaT tha, thft 

• 

162. I waB. 

Tft S&, tli& 

- 


Tu tha, tha 


163. Thou waBt. 

Oh 8», th& 

• 


Seh tha, thft 


164. He was 

Ab b 6, the 

• 


AbbE the 

1 

165 We wore. 

Tub bS, til6 

• 


Tu8bS the 

* 

166. You were. 

Oh 65, the 

• 


Sell the . 


167 They were. 

He 

f 


Hn ... 


168 Bo 

Hona 

- 

• 

HenS 

• 

160. To lx.. 

SundA 

• 


Hfliid:! 

- 

170 Ileing 

Hoi-ke, h5i§ . 

- 


riei-ke 

• 

171 Having been. 

Au hea . . 

• 


MttT hftS . 

1 

172 1 may be 

A3 hon . 

• 


Mat hQga, h8gha, bhola 

• 

1 73 I sh.dl bo. 

A3 hunda 

• 



1 

1 

1 

174 1 Bhould be. 

JVl ar 

• 


Mar 

1 

^ 1 

175. Beat. 

Mama 

■ 


Mama 

.! 

176 To boat 

Marda, xnaroa . 

• 


Marda ... 

.i 

1 77. Beating. 

Marls 

- 


Mari-k5 ... 

■ 

178. Having beaten. 

An mama, marda 

> 


Ma? marda-ha . 

• 

179. 1 boat 

t 3 mama, marda 

- 


Tn marda-hs 

• 

180. Than beateat. 

Oh mama, marda 

• 


Seh marda-ha . , 

• 

181. Ho boota. 

As mama, marda 

- 


AssE mErde-ha . 

- 

182. Wo boat. 

l^tiB mama, marda 

• 


TusbIE marde-ha 


183 TTon beat. 

Ob. ui&rclil 

- 


Seh marde-hS . 

• 

184. They beat. 

MS maria 

- 


Mai maria 

* 

185. I boat iJPast Ttsnte') 

Tttdh s&aria 

• 


Tai (or tndh} maria . 

• 

186 Thou beatost (Pa#< 
Ten*e). 

; XTtf wA^ik « 

« 


*r»-nS maria . • 

• 

187. He beat (^Paat Tenre). 

. 
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" "■■!" .■ 

IKogllib* 

Majb (Awritoar). 


FSirScIbi of AmMa 

Milwkl (fexoxepoie). 


188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

Asfinai mSriS , 


AsS m&ii& 

AsT mai’ia . , 

• 

189. You boat (Past Tense) 

TuaSnai mari& 


TubS maria 

Tiisi mari4 . , 

• 

190- Thoy beat (Past Tense) 

Unhinai milria 

• 

OnhS maria . . 

OhiiS-ne mArift . 

• 

191. I am beating « 

Mai m&rd&.-hu 

• 

MaT m&rda-hS . 

MaT marda-ha 

• 

192. 1 fras beating 

Mfii inird5.-.sl . 


MaT mardii'Si . 

MaT niarJa-si , 

• 

193. 1 luid beaten 

MainaT maria-s'i 

• 

MaT miria-sl 

MaT maria'Bl . 

• 

194. 1 may beat 

Mai mftKt 


MaT mara 

MliT marS 

) 

1 


195. I sbalJ beat 

MaT xnSrSgS 

• 

MaT maragii 

MaT Tiiaraga . 


19(!. Thou wilt beat . 

Tfl mUr^ga 

• 

1 

mai iga • 

1 

Tu marega 

• 

197. He will boat 

Uh JTiarfiga 

- 

Oh maruija 

Oh niarSgA . , 

• 

198. We shall beat 

Abl marsgd , . 

• 

A hi marSgfi 

AsT inarSge . 


199. Yon will beat 

Tnai marflgd . , 

• 

Tusi rnarOgS . » 

Tusf marOge 

' 

200. They will beat . 

201. I should beat 

Dh ra&rSgfi 

m 

j 

Oil marangd 

■ ’ 

Oh marang& . . 

■ 

202. I am beaten 

< 

MaTnft mar paindi-hai 

• 

MaTn'^ mar pal. . 

MaiuS inariA-bai . 

• 

203. I was beaten 

MaTott mtr pamdi-si. 

• 

Mainti mur pni-sl 

Mainn mari&-sl , 

• 

204. I shall be beaten 

MaTnft mar pau 

« 

MaTni] iniir paiCgl 

Maiun luarfigA , , 

a 

> 

205. 1 go 

MaT j&.ndS-hS, jaun&-hS 

» 

Mai janda-ha (or jAnS-hS, 
and so throughout). 

MaT jada (or jBn&)-hS 

« 

sot). Thou ffoest 

T3 janda-haT, j&nn&-ha'r 

• 

Tajanda-haT . • ,i 

TS jAda-haT 

• 

207. He goes 

Uh jSnda-hai, jannn*hai 

• 

Ohj&ndn-liai . . . ' 

* 

Oh jada-hai 

e 

208. We go . 

Asl jann^-haT, etc. 

• 

Aai jandd-hs 

AbT j3d§-hS 

• 

209. You go . 

Tnsi j&Qne*h6, etc. . 

• 

Tnsl jande-o 

Tn^ jadb'ho . 

• 

210. They go . 

Uh j4nn4'haT, etc. 

• 

Oh jandS-hain . 

Oh j^e-hiin . r 


211. I went 

Mai gla . 

• 

MaT g6& . 

Mai giy6 

- 

212. ThotTweniest 

Tft gia . 

* 

Ta g«& . 

T3 giyA . , 

« 

213. He went . 

CJh gia . 

• 

Oh ge& . 

OltgiyA » » . 

4 

214. We went . • 

Asl gae , . 

•' 

Aslga4 . . < , 

Aafgae *' 4 

14 , 

' i 


— ■' . . . 

VS* ^ 


«5M)~Paai&bx. 









EnglMi. 


Pagri 

Kiagta. 


Ae8 maria 

• 

Assa mEna 

. 

188. 

Tuse inari& 


TubbE maria 

- 

189. 

Dni mftri& 

• 

Tina (or tinhS) maria 


190 

An m&rdft-^ 

• 

Ma? marda-hk . 


191 

AS ro&rda-Ba 


HaT marda-tha 


11)2 

M§ ni&nd.-ti4 


Ma? maria-t.lia 

■ 

19:5. 

Au m&va 

• 

MaT mar.n 


l!»t 

An maran 

■ 

Mat ruaiga, marghs, maraga 

lOi*. 

T3 in&rga 


Tu niarga. maigha 


lOti 

Ob mArag 


Seb mErga, margba 


197 

Ah murftn 


'V 

Ab 8)1 margo, marghs. 


198 

Tna . 

i 


'J'usBa marge, marghe 


199. 

Ob inargan 


Soh marge, I'.arghe . 

• 

200. 

An mardd, 

i 




201 

Migi mar pai-d 


Minjfl marda-bai 

• 

202. 

Aligl niai pal-si 

1 

* 

Miajd lUHiia 

• 

203 

Migi mar pawag 


MiniO iiiargba . 


204 

.4n jftna (or jsdft) S . 


MaT jsda-ba 


20.5 

T3 jana (jida;-§ 


Tfl jsda-ba 


20f. 

Oh jana (jEda;-6 

' 

Seh jid*-h6 

■ 

207. 

Am janS (iadS)-a 

• 

AsaS jade-ha 

■ 

20S. 

Tna janS (JSdS)-t> 

• 

TneaS jSde-ha . 


209 

Oh jan6 (j^a)-S 

• 

Seh j^e-bS 

• 

210. 

A3 gia, gayS . 

• 

MaT gia . 

• 

211. 

TS gift, gaya . 

• 

Tfi gi& 

• 

212. 

Oh gi*, gayft . 

Seh gia ... 


213. 

Aa £aS . 

• 

,, 

1 AsbE gae • 

1 


214. 


We beat (!*««{ TanM). 
Tou beat (Fagt i'aaw). 
They beat ( Pent Tan»«), 
1 fun beating. 

1 M as beat ing 
] bad beaten. 

I may beat 
1 ebal) beat. 

Tboa wilt beat. 

He will beat. 

We aliall beat. 

Yon will beat. 

They will beat. 

I abould beat. 

I am beaten. 

1 waa beaten. 

1 Hball be beaten. 

1 go. 

Thou goeat. 
lie goes. 

We go. 

Ton go. 

They go. 

I went. 

Tboa wenteat. 

He went. 

We went. 
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BnglSib. 

MVjh (amritMT) 

POw&dhl of Aiafaftla. 

, 

MilwiI (E’erotepore). 

215. Ton went . • 

Tael ga4 

TnsI gag .... 

Tnsi gad . . 

216. They went 

Uh gae . 

Oh g&5 . . 

Oh gaS .... 

217, Go . 

J&h .... 

J4. 

Ja . 

218. Going 

J&nda,i&nn& 

J&nda .... 

J5d& 

t 

Hi 

219. Gone 

Gi& .... 

. GOu .... 

Giya 

220. What is jonr name P . 

TuhUdda nS kl hai P . 

Tuharjlft ki nS hai . 

ThuBda ki uE hai P • 

221. How old is this horse P 

Eh ghOfS kinn«i warib'ada 
hai P 

Es ghoredi ki umar hai ^ . 

Es ghapodi kinni’uraar hai ? 

222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir P 

AittliS Kasmir kinna hai ? 

Aitlio Kasmir knuia hai ? . 

Kasmir C'tho kinul wat hai p 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

Tuhiiddfi piilde ghar kiunfi 
puttar hnn ? 

Tuliudo pindg ghar kinnS 
puttar ban P 

rhnadS peOdS kiuuB putt 
ban ? 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

A j maT bara.jiaioda kita-hai. 

Ajj mat bapj. paida kitii 

Aij miiT bahla tnria-phiriii- 
ha. 

225. The son of my undo is 
married to his sister. 

MerS tSiJda putt uhdi bhain 
nal biaha-hai. 

Mon’S chachedo puttardil 
blah Osdi bliaui nal liOiii- 
hni. 

Mora bhara ch&chEda putt 
Ohdi bliaindo nal viahia- 
hoya-hai. 

226. In the house is the sad¬ 
dle of the white horse. 

Ohitte ghflyedl kathi gharioh 
liai. 

Cliitbi gliOpidl kathi ghiir 
viclich hai 

Ghar-vich bagg6 ghOpSdl 
kathi hai. 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Uhdi pit^h-tai kathi pB. 

Ohdl p>tth-'t5 kufchi p&-cl55 . 

Kathi ohdi pi|h-t5 pa-d5 

228. 1 have lioaten his son 
with many stripes. 

MaTnai uhde puttufi bajrfi 
kotlo marS. 

Mai OhdO puttiiS bapO 
chiibak mure. 

MaT olido piittnS kOpplS- 
nal kattia. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

Uli palitiyidl chrttfi-tai 

dan gar ohara-nhu-i. 

Oh paharidd tibbO-to rlangar 
oharaonda-hai. 

Oh pahapidi ohOti-uttg 

mul charaudu-hai. 

2.S0. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

Uh us rnkkhdo hSth ghfifS- 
tS baitbE-bOia hai. 

Oh rulchde hotha gh0r5-t§ 
chariii khalotii-hiii 

Oh us rukhdtl hEth ghors- 
te charia baitha-hai. 

281. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

Uhda bfaatu uhdi bhaiu 
kolS lammS hai. 

Olida bharu ohdl bhaip 
nalS iichcha hai. 

Ohda bhara ohdl bhaiu- 
ualO nchcha hai. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Uhda mull dhiil rapale hai. 

Ohdu mull dhui rappio hai . 

Ohda mul dhai rupaiyO hai. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

MSra pio us chh0t:4 ghniich 
rahinda-hai. 

MOra pill Os ohhotS ghar- 
vichoh raihnda-hai. 

MOra pOO Os ohhotd ghar- 
vioh raihnda-hai. 

284. Give this rupee to him 

Eh rapaianhnfl d4h 

Eh rt^piB Osn3 dO-dOO 

Eh rupaiya obnS dOh. 

236. Take those rupoes from 
him. 

Ohd4 kol8 oh rapalO lai-Iai. 

Oh rappie os-kolo lai-lao . 

Oh rupaiyd 3s-t3 lai-lai 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

OhnU khiib phaudo tO rasiS 
uSl muskS bannho. 

Cbn3 ohatigi tars marO, io 
I'assii n4l bannb laO. 

ObnS ch^gi tarS mir-kutj- 
kd rassIS-n&l bann-diyo. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

KhtlS p&nl khiohoh . . 

KhhhchS papi khiohoh 0 

.#* 

Khfih viohehS pSn? ka^dho 

238. Walk before me 

MOrO aggO aggO ohal 

MErO agg& ohallO 

Meri B&mnd 

239. Whose boy oomos be¬ 
hind you P 

TuhaddO piobohhd kihd& 
mnndE finrlft-i P 

Tuh&ijid piohohhS klhdft 
mupda fiOnda-hai P 

Kihd& pieh«li2i£ 

&fid&-liai Pi 

240. From whom did yon 
buy that P 

TnaS oh kihdS kOlS mull 
littS<Bi P 

TudI, oh kEhd4-ksl8 mnll 
loa-bai P 

TusS eh *d!di kihdE 

. mnH IM-Imm P 

, 1 ' ■ 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Pindd* ikk b»t>{lwSl« kOlB . 

Pip^dfi h»^tw&l&-k0lB « 
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PBgrL 

Klngri. 

fcHt'UBh. 

Tub gad .... 

TubsS gae 

215. 'S'oa wmat. 

1 

Oh gad .... 

Seh gae . . . . 

1 

' 216 They went. 

j 

Ja. 

( J3. 

i 

1 

1 217. Go, 

1 

1 

Jaafi, jada 

[ 

j Jfii-kg .... 

1 

1 

1 218. Going. 

Gia, gaya 

1 

1 

j Gia . , - . 

j 

j 

I 219. Gone. 

i 

Tnsftra kih n5 ai ? 

TassSda kia nS hai P 

220. What is your name r 

Us ghOfedi timar kih ai ? . 

. 1 

Eh ghora kitma barxhfida , 221. IJow old ia this horse P 
hai ? j 

Ttho IKasixii]' kiun? dur ai 

Itthti-to Kabiiiu' kit»i5 dur 

222. How far is it from 


hai ? 

hero to KiiBhiuir ? 

Tgre babhaiiio ghar kitmS 
pnttar ham ? 

Ttisaa'd'-'' bftbbedc ghar kitno 
jatak ban 

223 How inrmy sons aro 
tliore in youz- fiitbor’s 

llllUSO ^ 

Aj mai' haya phiria 

MaT a]j bai*! diir j&i aia 

224 T have walked a long 
■way to-day. 

MSrS chachodft. piittar UHili 
dhin kaan? bihuyfi.-gia ai 

Mgre chftchoda pnttar tiddik 
l)ajhiu kanc biahia-hai 

225. The son of my uncle is 
luiirried to bis sister. 

Clufit-o ghAfcdi kfi-thi f^bar 
ai 

Glmre bich cbit.to gbgi'odi 
kfithi-hai. 

* 

22d Til tbo house ib the 
saddle of tbo white 
horse 

Kathl usdl pitthi-par 

rakkh. 

Kfithi tiddifi. pittbi nppar 
pai-d6. 

227. Put tbe saddle npon 
his back. 

A-j mai usdo piittraigl maiS 
kdrffi niaro 

1 

MaT tiddo puCii’fjd korpia- 
kanc mkria 

228. I hove Imatoii his son 
with many atripes. 

Ob pabSfdi c'liOtl-j>ar dangar 
ob u.i'(la-g 

Seh dhara<liu <‘hni>dia nppar 
daugar chatk karda-hi»i. 

229. He is gra'/ing naltle on 
the top of the bill 

Oh us inkkhai'hglh ghOpe- 
par baitlia-(ia-ai 

Soli us rukklu' h«"th ghopo 
uppar ebarhift-bin. 

2!10 Ho IS hitting on a horse 
under that tree 

Us<la bliara usdl bhainS 
karlibfl lamtna ui 

Tisda bbS.\"i tiddia babni-to 
lamma hai 

231 His bi’otber im taller 
than bis sistor. 

Usdil irml dhal riipa^o ai 

'I'ldda mull dliiii rupajyo hai 

232 'I’ho price of that is 
two rupoos and a half. 

Mgra l)ab us iiikke gharai- 
■vich vaiihndS-ai 

Mdriv babb tis chhnto gbaro 
bi< h railida-hai 

233 ily father lives in that 
small house, 

Eh rupaya iisi df*b . 

Ell rupayya tis-kl dai«dg. 

231. Give tills rapi e to 
him. 

Oh x'upayg uadg kachha lai- 
lai 

Soh rupayyo tis-fce ]»i-Ie 

235. Take thobu rupoei. 

from hi in 

Usi kbara karid mar, to 
rassS kaun@ baun. 

TiS'kt^ inata marl-karl, 
rassia k.auo baunhi*ilo 

236 Peat him well aii'i 
bind him with i opes 

Khflhe-vichcha p&m kad 

Khfle-tS pa^il dliTpI lai>a 

237. Draw water from the 
well 

Mdre aggS obal 

Mgre agge hand . • 

ft 

238. Walk before me. 

Kuhda lanhpa tdre piohoUhS 
Riria-da-ai P 

Knhda j&tak tusside 

plohchhe aodk-hai P 

219. Whoso boy comes be¬ 
hind you P 

Oh tadh kuhdai kachha 
khaxtdi&-ai P 

Kns-td tassS saih mulle 
li& P 

240. From whom did yrju 
buy that ? 

ik ha^-wala kachha 

Gar&^e hatw&Qle-td 

241. Prom a Bhopkeepor of 
the village. 
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